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THE ARYAN PATH 

Point out the “ Way ** — however dimly, 
and lost among the host — as does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 


VoL. XVIII JANUARY 1947 No. i 

THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE ON 
HUMAN CHARACTER AND HUMAN HISTORY 

Prof. Grant C. Knight of I he University of Kentucky ( U. S. A. ) is the 
author of several books, including The Novel in English and American Literature 
and Culture. Ho brings out in this essay how thought interlinks with thought 
•across national boundaries and pleads for " a new or jierhaps a revived literature 
. . .which can lead us to a wicidoni suitable to our times and without which wc 


sh.all perish. ” — Ed. ] 

There will be peace only when 
men have given up wdekedness, and 
to persuade them to abandon their 
selfishness nothing, not even the 
power of example, is more potent 
than the word. One of the biog- 
raphies of Jesus opens with the 
declaration : “In the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with 
God, and the Word w'as God. ” 
Nowhere can one read a more reveal- 
ing, a more conscious statement of 
man’s reliance upon the strength of 
the oral sounds and written symbols 
which make it possible for him to 
communicate his thoughts and feel- 
ings and which, with what is true 
divinity, have transformed the 
shape and habits of his body, the 
manner of his pleasures, and the 
nature of the society he has built for 


protection and comfort. From the 
age of the epic chant to the day of 
the shallow best-seller, literature has 
provided its follower with ideals and 
dreams and .songs ; it has appealed 
to his reason and fortified his cour- 
age ; it has given him dissatisfaction 
with his present and hope for his 
future. It has even, in all languages 
and all lands, offered a scheme for 
human perfection, either here or in a 
hereafter. More than anything else 
it has moulded man’s thoughts about 
himself and his God. More than 
anything else it has provoked the 
rise and fall of nations, the evolution 
of ideas that have become social 
compulsives. Today, in a small and 
quickened world, the word has an 
especially fateful potentiality. 

The truth of all this is self-evident 
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to anyone who has read history and 
biography, to anyone who knows 
tliat, although emotions have moti- 
vated most behaviour, it has been 
tlie word of the orator and the writer 
wliich has converted those emotions 
into conviction and action, liven 
the casual thinker can recognize 
within himself a gradual evolution 
of pensonality based upon the things 
he has road and heard, a kind of 
i( potiti<m of the progress of human 
history from primitive ideals of liercc- 
ness and loyalty to modern ones of 
peacefulne.ss and co-operation. The 
boy is father of the man oidy when 
the man is an adult, and the adult 
of this year, casting about for assur- 
ances in the midst of what apjaairs 
to be chaos, is justified in reflecting 
upon the part literature has i)layed 
in making him what he is and in 
asking himself what contribution it 
can make toward a more ieasonal.>!e 
future. 

It is thendore eidightening and 
lieartening to review some of the 
instances which demonstrate the 
might of literature in the heighten- 
ing of character, in the liberation 
and encouragement of genius, in the 
creation of national and international 
opinions. The c.xamples are so many 
and so unqtiestioned that only a few 
of the celebrated ones need to be 
called to mind. 

There is, for one, the case of 
Matthew Arnold. Impatient, way- 
w'ard writers have for years been 
mocking his critical dicta ; today 
those dicta throw a searching light 
upon the dark places in life and 


literature. Arnold’s longing for tran- 
cpiillity, for order, for balance, for 
reason and the wilt of God has for 
the twentieth century an immediate 
urgency and an immediate promise. 
And it is no depreciation of Arnold 
to acknowledge that much of his 
critical structure was laid upon the 
foundation built by Alexander Pope 
in his “ ICssay on Criticism. ” Nor 
does it harm Pope’s fame for us to 
sec that he was acquainted with the 
thought of Boileau and of Horace. 
Indeed, one of the most interesting 
things about the study of literary 
inlluences is the discovery that an 
exploratory and creative mind in one 
century will set in motion a chain 
reaction which will cause explosions 
in later centuries. Henry 'I'horeau 
absorbed some of his concepts of the 
good life from a reading of the 
liluiiiai'iid-Ciila, and w hen he rebelled 
against one of the evils in the 
American government he went to jail 
rather than lose his peace of mind. 
The aftermath of this step was his 
secession from the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, announced in an 
essay entitled “ On Civil Disobe- 
dience, ” and it was the reading of 
this essay w’hich furnished Moiiandas 
Gandhi with an invincible weapon 
with which to resist wrong. 

Sometimes a book, like a com- 
pound of two elements, will inau- 
gurate a series of reactions in differ- 
eni' directions, ending in an explo- 
sion at one end and only a muffled 
sound at the other. Emerson, famil- 
iar with the fortitude of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurelius, with the Christ- 
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ian stoicism of Augnstine and the 
bumptious heroism of Carlyle, pub- 
lished an essay on self-reliance which 
Friedrich Nietzsche, in exile at 
Pforta, took as confirmation of his 
meditated creed for a Superman. 
" And truly,” wrote the American, 
it demands something godlike in him 
who.lias cast off the common motives 
of humanity, and has ventured to trust 
himself for a task-master. High be 
his heart, faithful his will, clear his 
sight, that he may in good earnest be 
doctrine, society, law to himself, that 
a simple purpose may be to him as 
strong as iron necessity is to others. 

I he author of ‘‘ Self-Heliance ” 
addressed this exhoitation to a 
generation of his countrymen who, 
he felt, were living timidly within 
the moral and intellectual boundaries 
set out by Calvinism. But to the 
Cicrman such words were a clarion 
call for the exaltation of the I'cbcr- 
iHcnscU, and his teaching, misunder- 
stood in its fundamentals, certainly 
carries some of the respomsibility for 
two world wars. On the other hand, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, reading the 
same essays of Emerson, found in 
them nourishment for his own ideal- 
ism, far his drama of silent eloquence 
and quiet moments, of interior 
beauty. 

Examples»of the influence of lit- 
erature upon young writers can be 
multiplied to a great number : of 
Spenser and Homer upon Keats, of 
Emily Dickinson upon Stephen 
Crane, of Kipling upon Frank Norris, 
of Herbert Spencer upon Jack Lon- 
don, of Pater and Huysmans upon 


Oscar Wilde, of Flaubert upon 
Maupassant, and so on until we reach 
the horizons of literary history. 
True, we are dealing here with only 
a very small and exceptional part 
of the human population. It is 
much moie important to inquire 
whether literature has had, whether 
it can have, a comparable influence 
upon the mass of people who spend 
their days in the common occupa- 
tions, in the common toil, the people 
whose eyes and hearts must be turn- 
ed toward goodness if they are ever 
to slough oft that wickednc.ss which 
makes peact* impc'ssible of attain- 
ment. 

'rwenticth-cenlury civilization is 
an exceedingly complex product, 
composed of countless economic, 
religious, ifliilo.sophical and artistic 
stresses, and imprcgnat('d with the 
innumerable kh'as of the makers of 
maxims, with the traditions and 
lore of the folk, and with the ex- 
periences of the living. Yet it is no 
exaggeration to .say that this civil- 
ization, to use th(! word in its broad- 
est application, is in the main ati 
edifice designed by only a few minds, 
by, one is induced to say, only a few 
books. 'I'hc common man, to be 
sure, has read but a few of those 
books. Perhaps he has read none. 
But he has nevertheless had his life, 
his personality and character, and 
his hopes formed by great master- 
pieces of literature ; he is, by a kind 
of mild determinism, the end of a 
long train of concepts that have 
been preserved on the printed page 
and passed on through the .speech 
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of teachers and otlicr readers. It 
cannot be denied that the culture 
of tlic liast lias been derived from 
sacred books like the Koran and the 
Vedas and the U panishads and from 
the hoarded wisdom of Confucius 
and (lautama and Lao-Tse. The 
list of these books is very short, yet 
these volumes have determined in 
the large and in detail the manners, 
the attitudes and the beliefs of 
hundreds of millions of human 
beings. In no other part of the 
globe have more persons given more 
allegiance to so few writings. 

The cultures of the West are now 
marked by diversity, confusion and 
disillusionment, and this fact can 
be attributed in some degree to the 
conflicting iileologies with which 
that half of the earth is beset. 
Ifooks are plentiful ; most of the 
people can read ; many of them aie 
bewildered by what they read, 
komantics still rest their hopes upon 
an Asiatic anthology called the lUble 
and upon the writings of Rousseau ; 
these two, by supplying a gospel of 
emotional non-materialism, have 
considerably affected luiropean and 
American cultures. 

Itpon this hopefulness Darwin’s 
of Species, substituting the 
idea of biological, geological and 
botanical growth for that of divine 
spontaneous creation, fell as the 
most destructive atom bomb in the 
history of human thought. Since 
the publication of that book in 1859 
it has become increasingly difficult 
even for romantics to think of man 
as a creature little lower than the 


angels and of this as the best of all 
possible planets. Classical calm fell 
before painstaking research. Of 
course, Arthur Schopenhauer had 
earlier insisted that life was evil be- 
cause it was pain and boredom and 
struggle, but some deeply rooted 
impulse within mankind — doubtless 
that very Will whose existence 
Schopenhauer deplored — resisted his 
defeatism. However, Darwin’s book 
had the sanction of the modern 
scientific method ; its pessimistic 
implications were the fruit of demon- 
strable data ; and the Western intel- 
lectual has been obliged by the 
theory of natural selection to see 
life in its harshest outlines. More 
than any other book it has seemed 
to justify the organized competition 
which has become the regular, de- 
structive feature of Western civiliza- 
tion. Only a few persons have read 
77 /t’ Origin of Species, yet by a diffu- 
sion of thought and action it is 
likely that every person now alive 
has somehow been touched by it. 

Schopenhauer and Darwin were 
not alone in their defacement of the 
romantic image, 'fhe writings of 
Karl Marx, of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
and of Sigmund Freud have also 
compelled us to take a new inspec- 
tion of ourselves, to alter our judg- 
ment of ourselves, to debase our 
dignity or level off our confidence 
while we rearrange our scheme for 
the good life in terms of material 
benefits rather than spiritual good. 
Marx robbed us of some of our 
divinity by recreating us in the 
bodies of economic men, and Freud 
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diminished our size by picturing us 
as driven and twisted by the libido. 
Yet anyone who fears that these 
three writers leave Western man in 
a forlorn state should examine their 
teachings anew. For each predicts 
or suggests a bright future ; Marx 
through the overthrow of capitalism 
andithe establishment of a classless 
society; Nictz.schc through man’s 
ability to surpass himself ; Freud 
through a liberation from nervous 
disease. Western civilization has 
by no means surrendered to deca- 
dence. 

Because the Bhagavad-Gita, the 
Korun, the Ch'un Ch'iii, the Tdo-Tc- 
King, the Bible, the Contrat Social, 
The World as Will and Idea, The 
Origin of Species, Das Kapital, Thus 
spake Zarathustra, The Interpretation 
of Dreams have proved the profound 
inlluence which literature exerts 
upon the intellectual and moral 
practices of modern man one cannot 
help wondering whether in our pres- 
ent dismay and fear we have not 
the liveliest need for a new, or per- 
haps a revived, literature, one with 
an instant appeal to the consciences 
of men everywhere, one which can 
lead us to a wisdom suitable to our 
times and without which we shall 
perish. Over half a century agO 
Walt Whitnaan called in “ Pas.sage 
to India ” (a poem which should be 
required reading in every school 
around the world ) for the union of 
the genius of the West with that of 


the East, for the blending of Oriental 
mysticism with Occidental material- 
ism. His magnificent rhapsody offers 
a clue to the kind of literature which 
should emerge from our present 
agony. The literature of the West 
has been manufacturing the carpet 
of real, substantial stuff; the litera- 
ture of the ICast has woven the 
design ; if is high time that the figure 
be placed in the carpet, that litera- 
ture interpret life with wisdom and 
delight as well as rejiresent it with 
accuracy. 

This is to say that we need a 
literature which will transcend the 
national. It should be a literature 
of compassion and love, by no means 
weakly and sentimental, but streng- 
thened by an awareness of the mys- 
tery, the sweetness, the burden, the 
loneliness of the mere act of living, 
by an invitation to us to meet and 
understand and like each other, by 
a recognition of the soul that 
breathes through humanity. It 
should ignore distinctions in race 
and colour and creed and national- 
ity and should concentrate upon 
the value of man as man, a being 
who through the ages has been 
obstinately, blindly, and sometimes 
with astonishing unselfishness, 
climbing tow'ard a summit which he 
can scarcely have glimpsed. Given 
a literature of such truth and nobil- 
ity, modern man will lift his head 
with renewed trust in himself and 
his destiny. 


Grant C. Knight 



OUR SHORTCOMINGS 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY 

[ Rao Sahib K. Appasamy, m. a., b. D., of the Lucknow Christian Col- 
has i)re{)aro(l this “ cliargc-sheot " in national self-examination for The 
Aryan Paih. W'c are ^^lad that he has been requested to read this paper before 
(lie l*syehol(;gy Section of the Indian Science Congress, meeting early in 
January, because the nuae widely the shortcomings he points to can be recog- 
nised, the better for llieir cure. His aiticle is meant particularly for Indians, 
and foreigners who read it should remember that intentionally only one side of 
the picture is presented here, and without the pleas in extenuation that might 
be entered. We do not believe that for the overcoming of these weaknesses we 
should look, as he suggests, to dietetics or endocrinology or any physiological 


treatment A moral w<‘akness can be 
practising the opposite virtue. I'hat c 
is part ot India’s inherit<uice (d wisdom, 
turn iiu'i'casingly, not in vainglory but 
exemplify and teardi. We ( ornmend this 
for reading with an open mind. - lu). J 

Kvery nation has its shortcomings ; 
and we have our own. No scientific 
study has been made of our short- 
comings with a view to remedying 
them, riie l^ritish have their own 
faults, such as snobbery, Inaivy eat- 
ing and drinking, muddled thinking 
resulting in muddling through all 
their affairs and so on. 'i'he Ameri- 
cans are juvenile in their thought 
ju'ocessos, easy to get aquainted 
with, and soon forgotten ; dealing 
in superlatives ; minions of business, 
slaves of a standard of living, robots 
of routine ; the men arc docile in 
their relations to their women folk. 
It is up to thorn to study their 
defects and up to us to study ours, 
to analyse, to discover the root 
causes, to try out remedies in small 
groups and, when successful, to 
tackle the whole country. Several 


overcome only by I)rooding upon and 
•lementary principle of moral fiygiene 
to which we would have her children 
in eagerness to learn, that they may 
cliargo sheet es])ecially to Indian youth, 

of the shortcomings I shall mention 
exist in other nations also ; but we 
have a larger sliare of them and to a 
more detrimental extent. A Chinese 
visitor some time back said ; A 
fonign government is a convenient 
peg to hang all one’s shortcomings 
on. ” lint we are now in a period 
of transition ; and .we cannot with 
sincerity blame anybody but oui'- 
selves for the massacres in Noakhali, 
Tipperah, Bihar Sheriff and‘Garh- 
mukteshwar. India has never in- 
vaded any country — except in the 
way of peaceful penetration — but 
has always been a victim to foreign 
invaders, not merely because the 
foreigners were strong, but because 
they always found help from within. 

( I ) UtKo-operativeness. We are 
so highly individualistic that we are 
the greatest un-co-operating nation 
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on the face of the earth. Take our 
music, for instance. The best ex- 
pression of our music is where eaclj 
master develops the outline of a 
“ Rag ” to suit his own temperament 
and skill. Yogism, the highest type 
of physical, mental and spiritual 
exercises we have developed, is a 
highly individualistic affair. If wo 
look at some of the progressive or 
aggressive nations, the majority of 
them co-operate, while there are a 
few individualists, who either lead 
them to greater glory, or act as 
deterrents. But with us our lack of 
team spirit or of esprit de corps has 
almost always acted to our detri- 
ment. If we watch a football team 
at play, we notice that there arc 
eleven individual expert exponents 
of the game, but there is little team- 
work. There hav'c been instances 
of teamwork on the negative side for 
short periods, which will be dealt 
with later on. When one student 
federation starts, it divides itself into 
two, and both of these again divide 
themselves in turn, so that in the 
end there are only individuals and 
no federation. 

Since there is no team spirit, 
foreign invaders have almost always 
found it easy to buy Quislings and to 
plant Fifth Columnists among us. 
Examples of* political non-co-opera- 
tion are found abundantly in our 
history. Even in prehistoric times, 
Krishna and Arjuna did not always 
agree. The ruler of Ambhi helped 
Alexander the Great ; Mir Jafar 
helped Clive and Deoulat Khan 
invited Babar to come and crush 
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fellow Indians. Hundreds of e.xam- 
ples oven down to this day can be 
quoted. You know tlie famous say- 
ing : “One Indian... a philo.sopher, 
two Indians... a sijuabble, three 
Indians. .. foreign rule.” h'oreigners 
have found it easy to “ Divide and 
Rule ” because our own character 
helped them in their poliey. Whether 
want of team spiiit is a result of our 
egt)centricily, or whether egoern- 
ti icily has devel.ipeil out t>f our lack 
of team .spirit is h.ual to determine; 
but the fact is that tndh exist side by 
side. 

( 2 ) Egocenti ('( ; 7 y is often defined 
as “ a mind .so selfishly occupied 
with one’s own thoughts, desires, 
opinions and niteds as to make, one 
indifferent to the needs of others ; 
looking at everything from only a 
personal point of view ; considering 
“ Self ” the centre of the universe. ” 
In other words, “ My.self first, let 
everybody else take care of himself. ” 
There is no pro hono publico in us. 
Like gods on the Olympic Mount, 
\vc are careless of the welfare of 
mankind. Ihis is one of the main 
reasons for the defective functioning 
of our municipalities, District Boards 
and self-governing bodies. Our stu- 
dents often open water-taps but do 
not take the trouble to close them 
when they have finished. They start 
electric fans oscillating, but when 
they leave the room, the fans are left 
running. This is a waste of money 
not directly theirs. They have 
a total disregard for other people's 
convenience. Our unpunctual habits 
may also be laid at the door of our 
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egocentricity. In railway trains the 
lavatories are left in the worst 
]>ossibl<; stale. Those who sit close 
to windows and doors keep them 
oj)en or closed with regard only to 
their own convenience. Often I have 
travelled from Kathgodam to Luck- 
now in the same compartment with 
a tubercular patient whose relatives 
insisted on closing every window and 
door in the compartment, irrespect- 
ive of how many would be liable to 
catch the infection through their 
egocentricity. Many of these patients 
were in the last stages of tuberculosis. 
The dowry system and the prohibi- 
tion of widow remarriage may also 
be reckoned as social c.\'pressions of 
our egocentricity. liven in prehis- 
toric times we read of Yiidhishtira's 
being so egocentric about maintain- 
ing the honour of his word that he 
gambled away to vSakhuni not only 
his wealth and his kingdon), but also 
his brothers, his wife and himself. 
Harish Chandra similarly maintained 
his honour. Jai ('hand of Kanauj 
maintained his egocentricity against 
Prithvi Raj of Delhi by inviting 
Mohammed of Cihori to help him. 
Many such examples are to be found 
in history. Other countries have 
their egocentrics, no doubt, but we 
in India have suffered from our 
egocentricity for thousands of years. 

( 3 ) Something for nothing or some- 
thing more than we have worked 
for or paid for, seems to be the crav- 
ing of our countrymen. Our want- 
ing name, honour and prestige but 
not the hard labour connected w’ith 
earning it, is one of the manifesta- 


tions of wanting something for noth- 
ing. Every morning our garden is 
depleted of flowers by people who 
want to perform pujas. Our students 
demand that their absences be con- 
doned and insist upon degrees even 
when they have put in the minimum 
or even below the minimum of requir- 
ed attendance and work. Quite often 
I evaluate examination papers ( of 
home examinations) with the stu- 
dent looking over my shoulder and 
I often let him tell me how much he 
deserves for each question. His marks 
arc usually higher than I would have 
given ; even at that, if from the total 
the student finds that he has not 
passed, he usually asks for several 
“grace” marks. Several try to 
travel in railways and buses without 
tickets ; and even those who pay 
have no compunction in riding in 
higher classes than they have paid 
for, or in carrying luggage in excess 
of what the rules permit. The stu- 
dents of Lucknow recently staged a 
big commotion trying to wrest 
concessions from cinema theatres. 
Servants think it is part of their 
" dastoor ” to pocket an anna on 
every rupee and demand money 
from the bread-man, the egg-man, 
and w'hoever else happens to come 
to the house to sell anything. Our 
neighbours think our college com- 
pound is a common grazing-ground 
for all their cattle and all and sundry 
from near-by mohallas feel that it is 
their privilege to come in whenever 
they like to lop off branches from 
the trees for firewood ; and they 
resent being checked. 
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Dr. D. spencer Hatch, who start- 
ed Rural Development projects in 
South India, and who is now doing 
the same work in Mexico, says that 
whereas Indians accepted, as a gift, 
seeds, the services of seed bulls, and 
instruction, Mexicans do not accept 
them gratis ; they say it hurts their 
self-fespect to accept something for 
nothing. And nothing is more irritat- 
ing than the constant whine of 
“ Baksheesh ! " Gambling is a recog- 
nised form of wanting something for 
nothing. Round about Diwali time 
it is hard to get workmen of any 
type because of the addiction to 
gambling. The roots of this habit 
extend back to prehistoric times. 

Extreme forms of this wanting 
"something for nothing” result in 
downright dishonesty. Milkmen 
adulterate milk, gheemen mix dalda 
with ghee, the grocer mixes sand 
with sugar and all types of food 
adulteration are results of want- 
ing more money than the actual 
article is worth. Bribery, corruption 
and nepotism exist all over the 
world ; but in India certain things — 
such as clearing railway goods, or 
getting a small complaint taken up 
by the police, or even seeing an 
ofFicial— cannot be done without 
greasing the palms. We may try to 
excuse ourselt'^es by saying that these 
people are not highly educated. 
Lack of education is no excuse for 
dishonesty. But how about students 
who copy in the examinations; or, 
worse still, bring pressure on 
examiners ? Last year The Blitz 
reported in full the proceedings in 


such a case. We all know that for 
every case that comes to light, 
ninety-nine do not. There have been 
plenty of schools and colleges where 
all sorts of dishonest help have been 
rendered to the examinees by the 
teachers and sometimes even by the 
Principal. I think we hold a record 
for this type of dishonesty. Maltreat- 
ment of library books may be cited 
under this heading or the earlier one 
of egoccntricity ; so much so that in 
some libraries — the Tokyo Imperial 
Library, for instance, — Indians arc 
not allowed to draw book.s. The 
Pioneer of 3rd December 1946 says 
“ A notice was put up at the United 
States Information Service Library 
in Bombay saying that the Library 
regrets that a number of valuable 
books are missing from the shelves 
and would the gentlemen who have 
taken the books kindly return 
them ? ” 

This is all due to lack of considera- 
tion for other people's property. 
My experience with Indian pub- 
lishers has not been as satisfactory 
as with foreign firms. The town Ra- 
tioning Officer in an address at the 
Rotary Club mentioned that there 
had been a sudden increase of 50,000 
women in the returns when the 
ration census was taken. The Mu- 
nicipal, as well as the A. R. P. 
Census of the same year disproved 
the influx. Need I go back to our 
Epics and cite the instance of 
Ravana's cheating Seeta by appear- 
ing as a mendicant or the shouting 
of " Asvathama ” as a means of 
deceiving Drona ? 
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(4) Umolional Judgment or a 
mode of thinking which is not quite 
logical or rational is my next point. 
Mistaken kindness shown to children 
and students results in their expect- 
ing the same amount of mistaken 
kindness to be shown to them even 
when they are grown up. The 
mother or the grandparents often 
try to condone a child’s mistakes; 
fellow teachers and well-meaning 
uncles try to persuade or to coerce a 
teacher into passing a student who 
does not deserve it. In the long 
run, we grown-up adults act like 
children. Misplaced sympathy is a 
definite weakness in our character, 
due to wrong judgment. When a 
student is caught doing something 
wrong, his fellow students sympa- 
thise with him. Our sympathies 
are not with the ticket examiner 
who has caught a ticketless traveller, 
but with the wrong-doer. Most 
often our sympathies are with the 
accused in a court of law, before we 
know all the facts of the case. We 
sympathise with jail-birds. Feeding 
able-bodied beggars is another result 
of misplaced sympathy. 

A short-sighted policy is what 
we prefer and follow, rather than 
what would be good in the long run. 
We prefer temporary expedients 
and cheap substitutes rather than 
what is lasting. Examples for these 
are not far to seek. Look at the 
books we publish; the paper is 
cheaper, the binding is cheaper and, 
of course, the book is lower priced. 
An English or American-produced 
book lasts for 75 loanings; a book 


produced in India wears out in 10 
or 12. The very method which our 
students follow in studying is short- 
sighted, not merely in studying only 
when the examinations are near but 
also in studying only what they 
consider will be asked, which they 
arrive at by a process of elimination 
of what has been asked, etc. 

Our loyalty follows the prin- 
ciple, '' Distance lends enchantment 
to the view. ” The present, whether 
in time or place, is not appre- 
ciated so much as the past. We 
speak of the golden age of Asoka, the 
peace that prevailed under Akbar. 
Our students always praise the high 
school from which they came. They 
never forget to say how good their 
village is, compared to where they 
are now living. Loyalty is a matter 
of emotion. There is nothing to be 
gained by being vainglorious about 
the past. However good our past 
may have been, a progressive nation 
ought to be loyal to the present and 
keep an eye on the future. There 
is no use resting on one’s oars. 

We are destructively critical, 
rather than constructively so. 
Originality of thought is found in 
very few of us — in spite of our being 
highly individualistic. When we are 
listening to an address, our minds 
are busy in formulating objections 
and counter proposals. Such a mind 
is an invaluable asset to a lawyer 
and we have a large number of 
lawyers. Whether we have a large 
numbers of lawyers due to this 
innate tendency or whether the large 
number of lawyers in our midst have 
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created this method of thinking, is 
hard to guess. When we have an 
international state, we might profit 
by supplying lawyers to the whole 
world, but as it now stands this 
quality is more a debit than an asset. 

I am sure that there are several who 
have many objections to this essay 
of mine. 

So far I have been dealing with 
what I consider facts. My analysis 
may not have been complete ; I may 
even have missed major points. My 
object in producing this essay is, 
that readers of this article may write 
to me, so that we may study these, 
as well as other defects and find out 
whether these defects be due to 
climate or to food, or to religious or 
social habits. MacCarrison’s studies 
seem to indicate that it is possible 
to create or to change national 
character on the basis of diet. We 
will have to study other nations 
which have also had these defects. 
England in the time of the Stuarts, 
France under the Bourbons and 
Germany before the time of Bis- 
marck had several of these defects. 


Let us ascertain how they reduced 
them. 

One more thought and I have 
finished. In social psychology, the 
faults of the individual arc accent- 
uated in the group. Unless a certain 
defect is present in certain individuals 
who form the group, that group will 
not have the fault. Presuming that 
you agree with some of my major 
points, I wish to suggest one line 
of enquiry. Of recent date, plenty 
of research is being done in Endo- 
crinology. According to Dr. V, H. 
Mot tram. Professor of Physiology in 
the University of London, in his 
book The Physical liasis of Personal' 
ity, the under- or over-development 
of the cortex of the suprarcnals 
produces un-co-operativencss, poor 
judgment and irrationality. Since 
we as a nation are un-co-operative, 
irrational and emotional in our 
judgment, I wonder if the cortex of 
our suprarcnals is functioning as it 
ought to ? If not, what is the 
remedy ? Other avenues of research 
may also be proposed and explored. 

K. Appasamv 



ON NATIONALISM AND THE INTEGRATION 

OF EUROPE 

[ Dr. Z. A. Grabowski is a Polish author well versed in English letters, 
good studios of which he has published in his native language; he is also a 
novelist. He acted as a Correspondent in several theatres of war and has 
contributed to many British periodicals. He pleads here for a large-scale pro- 
gramme of education of European youths in internationalism, for a constructive 
faith in the community of the European peoples. This may be good and 
ncccs.sary as an immediate objective but every partial grouping is at best a half- 
way house. There is no grouping that will permanently stand except the 
universal brotherhood of man. Also he refers to " eternal ideas, ” instancing 
Christianity ; there is a tendency in ICuropc to overlook the truth that " eternal 
ideas ” antedate by millennia the advent of Christianity. “ Eternal ideas ” were 
repeated by Jesus ; and the ancient originals need to be examined by thoughtful 
men like our contributor. — Eu. j 

The collap.se of religious beliefs The German revolution, one of 
after the First World War ncccssitat- the dullest that ever took place, 
cd the sudden and almost spontane- advanced nationalistic slogans, but 
ous emergence of political creeds, at the same time declared its will- 
Nevv political ’i.sjus began to sweep ingness to destroy the “ decadent 
the held. In Italy a political creed : European culture. ” A new super- 
Fascism — w'hich never attained the man, based partly on the dreams of 
emotional intensity of the German Nietzsche — one of the thinkers most 
political religion, because of the conscious of the internal crisis of 
inborn scepticism of the Italian peo- European culture — was to be born 
pie — made its appearance. The and bred, and trained in cruelty, to 
Italian revolution was anti-Euro- create a new balance of mind and 
pean. It declared Europe decadent action. The Nazi revolt was decid- 
and decrepit. Italj’ was to act os edly anti-Christian and anti-Euro- 
the great rejuvenator of the senile pean. It proclaimed a return to 
countries of Europe. This creed, primitiveness and even barbarity as 
taken lock, stock and barrel from the only escape from a shipwrecked 
the Futurist poet, Marinetti, appeal- Europe. But Hitler’s 'religion was 
ed to Italian j^outh ; to a much actually delivering the coup de grdee 
lesser extent to the older generation, to Europe. It is astonishing that 
Mussolini harnessed the 5'outhful Germany, for decades past a dear- 
elements of Italy, playing on the ing-house for European ideas, took 
knowledge of the deep sense of a straight course towards barbarism, 
frustration among the younger and must be held guilty of a shame- 
generation of post-war Europe. ful betrayal of Europe. 
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1812. came into contact with the 
French armies advancing deep into 
Russia, French soldiers may have 
seemed strange, but they were not 
barbarians ; to the Russian people 
who experienced the inhuman Ger- 
man occupation of 1941 and 1942. 
Gemian soldiers and political ofli- 
cials must have appeared as cruel 
beasts and barbarians. Small won- 
der that the Russian people were 
strengthened in their belief that 
Europe was an inferior region. 

The contrast between these two 
invasions seems to contain a valu- 
able lesson. In Napoleon’s time 
European culture and unity still 
existed, although mishandled by 
Napoleon who relied mainly on 
physical force. In Hitler’s time 
European culture and unity did not 
exist, having been murdered in cold 
blood by Hitler. 

The camps of Bclsen, Dachau and 
Auschwitz dealt a fatal blow to the 
idea of progress as elaborated in the 
nineteenth century. Optimism about 
an almost automatic human pro- 
gress has been blown to pieces. We 
are today in a deeply pessimistic 
mood 'regarding the human species 
and the future of our civilisation. 
Barbarism is at our very gates, and 
we witness am almost complete dis- 
integration of the very concept of 
Europe. 

It is against such a background 
of utter devastation that the prob- 
lems of tomorrow must be consider- 
ed, Where shall we find any redeem- 
ing feature in such a terrifying 


for reconstructing and uniting 
Europe ? 

Certain factors seem to hold some 
hope for that almost superhumanly 
diflicult task. First, Europe’s imix*ri- 
alistic energy .seems definitely spent. 
Historical analysis confirms the 
opinion that we have, been witness- 
ing a long process of settling down 
peacefully bj' various European 
countries that once were conquerors 
and warrior nations. This is a factor 
of great importance. Russia has 
many reasons for being suspicious 
of a Continent from which repeated 
invasions have tried to penetrate 
her seclusion. \Vc should use this 
as an argument when discussing the 
federation of ICurope, to which 
Russia is, for the time being, oppos- 
ed. Russia has nothing to fear from 
an impoverished and devastated 
Continent where the chief disturber 
of the peace— Germany — has been 
made powerless. It is our task to 
convince Russia that her fears are 
unfounded ; and this can be done by 
effective control over Germany. 

Hitler organised the irrational 
forces of Germany to an amazing 
extent. He brought the idea of 
nationalism to a disastrous conclu- 
sion. His was an idea based on 
race and blood, a complete return to 
the primitive tom-tom. He demon- 
strated to all that nationalism, if 
allowed to flourish in its old form, 
was a destructive force. His rabid 
nationalism and racial ideas were 
completely opposed to the idea of 
European culture. Most European 
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countries ^comprise various national 
groups, "and there is none which is 
racially '' pure. ” 

Nationalism seems to be a rather 
compromised vehicle. Patriotism is 
imbued with a deep and sincere love 
for our country and our ways of 
life ; it is non-aggressive, and stands 
by itself. Nationalism, on the con- 
trary, thrives on stirring up suspi- 
cions, on extolling the virtues and 
values of one group over those of 
another. It seems that while patri- 
otism can live on unpretentious love, 
nationalism cannot live without 
jealousy, pride and prejudice. 

Patriotic feeling found expression 
in Europe in the nineteenth century, 
and was closely connected with the 
great movements for freedom — in 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Poland 
and other countries. During the 
whole of the nineteenth century 
patriotism, and later nationalism in 
its initial phase, contributed cnor- 
motisly to the enrichment of Eu- 
rope’s spiritual life. They ceased 
to act as such a stimulus after the 
First World War. Left without guid- 
ance and encouraged by the appar- 
ent unwillingness of the Western 
Powers to impose an international 
order. Nationalism had became a 
disruptive force by 1930. Since then 
it has degenerated into a deadly 
weapon. In the nineteenth century 
a force for liberating the nations, it 
has turned today into a force enslav- 
ing them. 

The usual lot of ideas conceived 
by the human mind, is to continue 
to be fruitful and creative only for 


a limited time. Great ideas which 
once inspired great men became dan- 
gerous, destructive, — obstacles on 
the road to some sort of advance. 
That lot nationalism has shared. 
Only eternal ideas like Christianity 
can stand up to the test of ages. 

Personally, I am ready to believe 
that we are witnessing a decline of 
nationalism. True, national hatred 
and jealousies are intense in today's 
Europe, but they seem to be like 
those circles on the surface of water 
— the stone is already on the bottom, 
and it will not rise again. The hatred 
which permeates the communities 
in devastated Europe is largely the 
reaction to Hitler’s inhumanities. 
Hitler’s crime consists not only in 
having indulged in primitive and 
barbaric nationalism, but also in 
having unleashed forces of hatred 
almost unsuspected in so-called civil- 
ised communities. 

It is to be expected that those 
forces will exhaust themselves. They 
will leave an enormous emotional 
void, which should be filled by a 
constructive faith. This faith should 
preach the Gospel of the community 
of the European people, of genuine 
and sincere internationalism. I hope 
that European countries will regain 
their senses and come to the con- 
clusion that, in this terrible atomic 
age which is upon us with all its 
horrors, frontier disputes are not 
essential, that economic autarchy 
spells disaster, that passports and 
economic barriers are obsolete, and 
that Europe must either become a 
unit or remain only a geographical 
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name. Europe today is ripe to build 
up her defences in the depth, if I 
may say so, of her cultural, spiritual 
and economic values. 

One fundamental point seems in- 
dispensable in any move towards the 
integration of Europe— the education 
of the younger generation in ideas 
of iiPternational collaboration and of 
a European community. This con- 
stitutes the very foundation for any 
real peace and security. 

Totalitarian systems have shown 
what enormous force there is in 
youth movements ; they exploited 
the enthusiasm of youth for political 
purposes. They realised that young 
people in the democratic countries 
were suffering from a sense of frus- 
tration, and that their dynamic 
energies had to find some outlet. 
Banking on that knowledge they 
created their cohorts of devoted 
janissaries. It was astonishing how 
readily the young jjeople of Germany 
responded to the call of the " Hitler 
Jugetid " and other youth organisa- 
tions, which simply cashed in on 
various youth movements such as 
the Boy Scouts and the “ Wander- 
vdgel. ” During my stay in Nazi 
Germany I saw at close quarters the 
working of these camps and Nazi 
Party ” cloisters ” where German 
people were educated in brutality. 
I have often asked myself why 
camps run on similar lines, but per- 
meated with different ideas — those 
of European brotherhood and the 
collaboration of all nations — cannot 
be set up ? 

Nazi Germany demonstrated that 


young people can be moulded for 
evil and destructive purposes ; the 
Euroi>e of today has to show that 
youth can be educated for creative 
purposes. This cannot be done on a 
small and mean scale. The other 
day I was told that American edu- 
cationalists were planning the estab- 
lishment of an international univer- 
sity. This is a welcome idea, but 
what we actually need is a mass 
movement of young people across 
the borders of their countries, the 
setting up of Imge international 
camps, allowing for the free mixing 
and intercourse of young people of 
all nations. International camps, 
summer courses, schools and univer- 
sities, the exchange of young people 
on a large scale — these are the ways 
and methods which have to be 
placed at the disposal of Europe, 
and of the world, if words like 
“ international understanding ” are 
to mean anything. Only by the 
education of hundreds of thousands 
of young people in an atmosphere 
of brotherhood, only by an honest 
effort to fight down mutual suspi- 
cion and ignorance and to debunk 
various superstitions, can we break 
down those barriers erected by years 
of Totalitarian propaganda, of abuse 
of free discussion, and of contempt 
for any compromise. 

This is an enormous programme, 
but no half-hearted measures are 
likely to bring about the desired 
result in our age, which is crying 
out for some truly international 
authority and solution. Only a bold 
and large-scale programme for the 
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education of young people can sat- 
isfy the needs of shattered Europe. 
We have to build from the very 
foundations, we have to tackle the 
human mind which conceives war 
and peace. We have to educate this 
human mind before it is too late. 
We have to construct new ways of 
approach in education by removing 
the shameful obstacles of frontiers, 
race prejudice eind all the ugly para- 
phernalia of Nazism. Then and 
only then shall we be able to claim 
full victory over the forces of Na- 
zism, of destruction and of hatred. 

There is no greater adventure 
than such a crusade for the young 


people of today, no greater under- 
taking for those who want to secure 
peace for the harrassed world and 
to call a halt to the progress of bar- 
barism which threatens to engulf 
our civilisation. Only a courageous 
and all-out effort in the sphere of 
education can save us from utter 
chaos. Such education in a new and 
glorious citizenship of Europe, dis- 
carding all imperialistic designs and 
concentrating on the defence in 
depth of Europe’s human, spiritual 
and cultural heritage, can bring 
about a better future, can contribute 
to the la3'ing of the foundation-stone 
for an integrated Europe. 

Z. A. Grabowski 


THE DEATH PENALTY 


The British (iovernment's being 
reported to have under consideration 
legislation to abolish the death penalty 
for an experimental period of live years 
was the occasion for several interesting 
letters to The Loftdon Times at the end 
of October. Major \'yvyan Adams’s 
motion, passed in i<)jS by a substantial 
majority of the House of Commons, 
may, it is reported, now that the war 
is over, be given the force of law. He 
opened the correspondence by recapitu- 
lating some of the objections to the 
barbarous practice. FIc (lucstioned its 
value as a deterrent, cited statistics 
showing that its abolition elsewhere 
had not caused the murder rate to rise, 
objected to the executioner’s job being 
imposed on any one and appealed to 
Christian principles. The Mayor of 
Chelsea raised the bogy of criminals’ 
resorting to murder to avoid arrest if 
freed from the fear of capital punish- 


ment. Mr. Frank Dawtry, Secretary 
of the National Council for the Aboli- 
tion of the Death Penalty, assembled 
reassuring evidence on this point from 
several liuropean countries and States 
of the U.S.A. 

One of the most emphatic letters 
against capital punishment was from 
the Minister of Justice and Develop- 
ment in the United Provinces, Shri 
Kdlidas Nath Katju. He wrote 

With 40 years’ experience of the law courts 
in India I can say with confidence that 
capital punishment is not only barbarous 
but serves no useful pu^pose^. . .Had capital 
punishment been really deterrent., .murders 
would have stopped long ago. To justify it 
as retributive is a libel on our civilization. 

It is good news that legislation for 
its abolition is under consideration in 
the United Provinces. Its passage 
would bring them into line with the 
practice in many of the Indian States. 



GHALIB’S VISION OF LIFE 

[Too little is known in the West of the beauties of Urdu poetry and of the 
great Urdu poets. Dr. S. Vahiduddin writes here of Ghalib, one of the greatest 
among Urdu poets of recent times. — Ed. ] 


Poetry can be judged by considera- 
tions of art alone. Maybe a poet 
has ^ message to give and great 
poets indeed like Dante and Tulsidas 
have let their art speak for a defi- 
nite interpretation of life. But their 
interpretation is no part of their art. 
Art is a-theoretical. Above all it 
was Immanuel Kant who gave us 
insight into the nature of art. He 
proclaimed its autonomy. Art is 
neither morality nor science ; it nei- 
ther aims at action, nor is it given 
to knowledge. It is born of disinter- 
ested contemplation. But insight 
into the nature of values has driven 
us beyond the subjectively vitiated 
ideas of Kant, ('ontemplation with- 
out any interest is, no doubt, the 
character of the artist’s attitude ; it 
is not the distinction of art itself. 
The creation of art has as much 
objectivity and independence as 
anything else. When we contemplate 
the world incandescent with the 
divine ‘passion of Mirabai, it is not 
Sri Krishna’s historical figure or 
Mira’s love as an event in time that 
fascinates us ,»it is only the objective 
manifestation of her vision in songs 
that overpowers us. Her poetry 
stands there as an objective structure 
resplendent with beauty, superbly 
indifferent whether any soul can 
appreciate it or not. Her visions 
have disengaged themselves from 


her historical existence only to find 
objectiv’e embodiment in her art. 
No doubt the perennial fascination 
of the Urdu poetry of Mirza Asadulla 
Khan Ghalib ( 1797-1869 ) equally 
abides in the objective forms in which 
the ideal significance of feeling and 
experience has found its supreme 
expression. 

The poetry of Ghalib has notirish- 
ed itself on Persian Poetry and 
Persian Poetry at its point of perfec- 
tion has an excellence of its own. 
The poetry of Hafiz vacillates be- 
tween this world and the workl 
beyond. The wine he sings for and 
the love that is aglow in him have a 
relish and a fervour which are not of 
this world. We stand on the thresh- 
old of this world, cross it and imme- 
diately fall back upon the hectic 
world of sense. At times we are not 
even sure where we are. 

Old Khayyam lives a life of this 
world, determined to exploit to the 
full the few sweet moments and the 
few sweet delights given to man. 
The fatuity of human life, the vanity 
of reason, the futility of power, the 
end of all things, great and small, 
the desire to mould the world accord- 
ing to the heart’s desire and the very 
inanity of these desires make him 
hold his breath. Khayyam is a poet 
of love that passes in time ; Hafiz, a 
poet of love that surpasses time. 
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Kliayyarn's is in essence a world of 
sfjrrow, a sorrow that vainly tries to 
forget itself. 

Moiilana Jalaliiddin Rumi's art 
moves on a cosmic scale. He strug- 
gl('s with the mighty problems of 
o.xistcnce, not with the theoretical 
indifference of the dialectician who 
is little worried about the results 
of his reasoning ; he grapples with 
the infinite problems with love, the 
infinite in him. He approaches God 
on the path of love, love understood 
not as a p.sychical process but as a 
tianscendent irrational drive which 
impels man from one stage to an- 
other till he has realised himself in 
the eternal one. Love is hero the 
eternal feminine urge ( das 
Weihliche ) which comes to the re.scue 
of Goethe's h'aust. Rut the artist 
and the mystic in Rnmi have not 
always lived amicably together. It 
is now the artist who has fused the 
mystical vision in a creation of art ; 
it is now the mystic who vainly 
tries to sjieak out the ineffable, 
without any regard for art. 

In Ghalib the mystical element 
is subservient to his art. It is as a 
poet that he divines the ideal 
significance of mystical experience ; 
it is as a poet alone that he feels 
and sees the unity behind and be- 
yond the infinite richness of sense. 
It is not as a speculative idealist 
that he calls the world with its 
myriad hues but a name and a 
deception ; it is not as a mystic 
of the purest water that he finds 
the actual world as unreal as the 
awakening of dreamers in a dream. 


It is only as a poet that he contem- 
plates beauty. 

It is Beauty that brings concord 
in the diversity of the many. It 
was an urge for friendship which 
impelled the World Master to 
break the monotony of his oneness, 
fancies Schiller ; it is the urge of 
Beauty to reveal itself to itself' that 
has brought the world into being, 
imagines Ghalib. Like a true artist 
he holds a value which is valid only 
in its ideality to be a personal force 
that drives the cosmos. Beauty 
for him has not yet exhausted itself 
in its manifestations but unfolds 
itself in new forms. Nature is but 
a partial expression of beauty, the 
beauty that was once human has 
come to life again in tulip and ro.se. 

The Neoplatonic vision of finite 
existence as a separation from the 
Divine is transformed on the plane 
of art. The smell of the rose, the 
cry of the heart, the smoke of the 
candle that burns in the company 
of the Beloved betray in all their 
dissolution the estrangement that 
has come to pass, the estrangement 
from the goal of all that is. It is 
also only as a poet that he has 
divined the .significance of the mys- 
tic vision of God, the God who is 
certainly not the highest in experi- 
ence but whom the highest in experi- 
ence only refers to. At this stage 
paradise with all its delights becomes 
but a nosegay in the niche of obliv- 
ion, a thing forgotten for good. 

The mystical element in the 
poetry of Ghalib has become totally 
transfused in his art. Like a mys- 
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ghalib’s vision of life 


tic be stands at a loss to bring into 
harmony the many-ness of existence 
— the mortifications of love, the 
glamour of beauty, the pangs of 
passion — with the oneness of the 
real. When God alone is real, what 
is it all about ? For the mystic the 
vision is but a stage ; for the poet 
the bewilderment is sufficient unto 
itself. As a beautiful portrait re- 
quires no further illumination from 
anything extraneous to its beauty, 
so the vision of the poet is a world 
by itself. He goes a step forward 
with the mystic. It is the desire 
for God that moves the world and 
the exuberance of life which is 
asserting itself even in the most 
insignificant particle of existence 
finds in Him its final justification. 
And what else is it but the spring 
that affirms its existence in the 
different colours of narcissus and 
tulip ? 

But the conditions of life move 
him to sorrow and bring him to his 
senses, to a world of art pure and 
simple. “ Lavie.c’esl iriste." Sorrow 
and life go together; there is no 
escape from the bond that unites 
them. But sorrow has its ways. It 
comes ’as memory when the poet 
wistfully looks back at the light of 
other days, days redolent with the 
freshness of youth. All that gives 
birth to joy and life has become a 
thing of the past. His longing for 
the past makes him sad but resigned. 
When youth and love seem to have 
played themselves out, behold, a new 
world of desires awakens in him. 
Again he yearns to suffer for love 
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and beauty, to pine for things worth 
suffering. But, when all is said, noth- 
ing is done and the poet seems in 
the end dimly to realise for himself 
the futility of these wistful longings, 
longings without any future. 

The poet’s attitude towards the 
sorrows and afilictions of life fluc- 
tuates, no doubt. Sometimes he 
defies them like the mythical Pro- 
metheus or, like his incarnation in 
history Friedrich Nietzsche, demands 
a wound that cannot be healed, a 
pain that cannot be relieved. But 
alas, he is human, all too human. 
Sorrows get the better of him and 
he falls prostrate ; he cannot stand 
them any more. He asks for death 
and death does not oblige him. Even 
sleep, its congener in life, does not 
come to his rescue. He sees no light 
in the sinister gloom. The will to 
sin too finds frustration and he is all 
regrets for the sins omitted ! Even 
the delights of fruitless efforts seem 
to die in blank desolation. W'hen 
hope is killed, the inferno begins. 
Lasciate ogni esperanza, voi ch' enlrate. 

But sorrow intensifies itself and 
creates indifference in its turn. The 
poet sees through the world and 
beyond. The wisdom of the sages, 
the worth of prayers, the fascination 
of art have exposed themselves to 
his eyes. But he does not end like 
Faust in cursing the world and its 
glamour and showing himself to be 
still its slave; he has simply done 
with it. His longings have lost their 
object ; his world has lost its interest. 
At last death itself that was so 
fervently longed for as an anodyne 
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for the burden of life promises no 
consolation to the disconsolate heart; 
the desire for the end finds a poor 
substitute in it. 

'J'he tragic sense of Ghalib’s poetry 
is closely associated with his exult- 
ing consciousness of the worth of 
human personality. The present 
world and the world to come are 
hardly of equal worth. The whole 
lealm of possibilities appears but 
man’s own footprint on his way to 
the infinite. But with all the tran- 
scendent worth inherent in man it is 
given to the few to rise to perfect 
realisation. Man’s misery is born 
of greatness, said Pascal. Ghalib’s 
misery is born of the discrepancy 
that he finds between the worth of 
personality and the conditions that 
obscure it. 

But in the midst of all these 
sorrows which constitute the life that 
is man’s the poet smiles. His smile 
is not born of irony, for no trace of 
malice is left. It is a sympathetic 
comment on the hopeless situation 
in which he finds himself. It is not 
the outcome of the moral attitude 
towards life, for morality expresses 
strong resentment at the misery in- 
herent in life. The poet who counts 
on the idea of beauty to work for 
beauty of action cannot be expected 
to echo the moral imperative with 
his smiles. 


The poet's smile is instinct with 
humanity. He smiles and feels him- 
self above the tragedy of life. The 
smile here is not the expression of 
pleasure but bespeaks the tragic 
sense of life. This tragedy, of course, 
has now become chastened and hu- 
mane. The poet, who is so conscious 
that beauty passes and that life is 
sustained on its own destruction ; 
the poet who looks at the burning 
sun as a candle exposed to the wind, 
has his moments of reconciliation 
aiul sunshine. What then if spring 
passes and beauty shows no love i 
They are sulficient in themselves ; it 
is for us to reconcile ourselves to 
their way of being and to find joy 
and bliss in the values of their ex- 
istence. 

The world of Ghalib, then, is not 
the wide and broad world of a 
Shakespeare where life is reflected 
in infinite hues. It is the closed 
world of a fastidious and jealous 
aristocrat who would fain move only 
in selected fields of life, love and ex- 
perience. There is also no denying 
that his experiments with the lang- 
uage were not alwaj's happy and no 
wonder that he could not hold con- 
stantly aloft the ideal of an artist. 
But certainly he has created a 
language instinct with genius and 
has embodied in his art visions in- 
formed with beauty. 

S. Vahiduddin 




MUSLIM PATRONS OF HINDU LEARNING 

[ Shri H. G. Narahari, M.A., M.Lttt.. draws here a timely lesson from the 
concord which ruled between the Muslims and the Hindus a few centuries ago. 
It was rooted, as concord must be, in understanding, appreciation and mutual 
respect. In that lies the way back to mutual confidence and trust.— Ed. I 


Not many will still regard it as 
information that, for the first entry 
of the Hindu holy texts into Europe, 
it was a Muslim that was responsible. 
The Muslim is no other than the 
enlightened Prince Dara Shukoh, 
eldest son of the Moghul Emperor 
Shah Jehan ( A. D. 1628-1657 ) , at 
whose instance fifty of the Upanisads 
were rendered into Persian at Delhi. 
Dara Shukoh appears to have heard 
of the Upanisads during his stay at 
Kashmir in 1640. He was so taken 
by them that later he sent invita- 
tions to a number of Pandits at 
Benares to go to Delhi to assist him 
in translating them into Persian. 
Tlie translation was completed in 
1657. It was in 1775 that this 
translation came to the notice of the 
famous traveller and enthusiast for 
Oriental lore, Anquetil Duperron, to 
whom a manuscript of it was sent 
by M. Gentil, the French Resident 
at the Court of Shuja ud Daula, 
through M. Bernier. With the help 
of another manuscript which sub- 
sequently became available, Anquetil 
Duperron rendered the Persian into 
French and that into Latin. The 
Latin translation bore the title 
Oupnek'hcU. It was published in two 
volumes during 1801 and 1802. 


This was rendered into German by 
Franz Mischel in 1882 and was fol- 
lowed by many translations into 
other European languages. It was 
the Latin translation of Anquetil 
Duperron that brought forth from 
the famous German philosopher 
Schopenhauer the very eloquent 
tribute that " in the whole world 
there is no study, except that of the 
originals, so beneficial and so elevat- 
ing as that of the Oupnek’hal. It 
has been the solace of my life ; it will 
be the solace of my death. ” 

Names are also known of some 
great Hindu scholars like Gosvami 
Nrsimha Sarasvati who seem to have 
enjoyed the special patronage of this 
unfortunate Moghul Prince who was 
murdered by his ambitious brother 
Aurangzeb ; the high esteem in 
which that learned man was held by 
the Prince is evident in a Sanskrit 
letter ^ which he addressed to him 
wherein he expressed sentiments of 
the utmost devotion and reverence. 
Kavindracarya, another Hindu scho- 
lar, is said * to have espoused the 
cause of the Hindus on whom was 
being levied the crude jizya tax 
whenever they visited Benares or 
Prayag on a religious pilgrimage. 
Kavindracarya seems to have plead- 


^ Introduction to Kavindracaryasucipatra, Baroda, 1921, p. 5. 
* Ibid., p. 13. 
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ed his case so eloquently before 
Prince Dara Shukoh and his father, 
the Emperor Shah Jehan, that the 
Emperor, shedding tears of remorse, 
not only abolished the hated tax but 
even conferred upon him the title 
Sarvavidyanidhiina (Repository of all 
Learning ) . Kavindracarya himself 
seems to have been free from all 
religious prejudices. In his library 
at Benares Muslim scribes seem to 
have been employed as freely as 
Hindu to copy Hindu works. It is 
interesting to note that the manu- 
script of VamanasUtravrlti in this 
library was copied by a Muslim 
scribe called Allabaksh. The bril- 
liant poet and literary critic Pai.iclita- 
raja Jagannatha speaks in glowing 
terms of the patronage he enjoyed 
at the hands of Muhamad Dara 
Shukoh and the Emperors Shah 
Jehan and Jahangir. It was the 
second of tho.se, the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, that conferred on him the 
title Panditaruja. (King of Scholars). 

The Emperor Jahangir was so 
attracted by a Hindu ascetic named 
Jadrup that, whenever he could 
snatch an interval amidst his heavy 
responsibilities, he would rush to 
Jadrup and enjoy listening to his 
entertaining discourses. Such was 
the influence of this Hindu saint on 
the Emperor that we read of the 
latter’s often changing laws in the 
State to make them conform to 
Hindu standards. In the Tuzuk-i- 
JaJi&nglri^ (Memoirs of Jahangir) 


the Emperor himself speaks of how 
at the suggestion of Jadrup he had 
been tempted to change the laws 
even of his revered father Akbar and 
how accordingly he had ordered that 
thenceforth the weight of the seer 
would be 36 dams, in accordance 
with what is laid down in the Hindu 
texts, settiiig aside the old decree of 
Akbar that the seer should be 30 
dams, which had prevailed till then. 

Akbar himself was no mean admi- 
rer of Hinduism. His literary inter- 
ests were no less noteworthy and 
broad. Among the Hindu works 
translated into Persian at his com- 
mand are the Atharvaveda, the Epics, 
the RilnulyafKi and the Mahabharatu, 
an excellent treatise on Arithmetic — 
the Liliivuli, and the Tujaka, a well- 
known work on Astronomy.^ 

Such then was the concord that 
existed between the Hindus and 
the Muslims in the Moghul period of 
Indian History. It should not be 
impossible even now for the two 
communities to live together in this 
happy relationship, for the Muslims 
to shake off their distrust of the 
Hindus and for the Hindus to free 
themselves from their own prejudices 
against the Muslims. It is the habit 
of History to teach by experience ; 
and, likewise, it is a popular principle 
of Science to infer what man is from 
what man has been. Can we now 
contradict both History and Science ? 
I hope we cannot. 

H. G. Narahari 


• Translated by Alexander Rogers and Henry Beveridge. ( Oriental Translation Fund 
Series, Nos. XIX and XXII, London. 1909, 1914). 

♦ Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fail. (Translated by Blochmann and jarret, Calcatta. 1873, 
1891). Book 1 , Ain 34. p. 105 if. 
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WORDSWORTH’S MYSTICISM * 

Philosophers are seldom good inter- But if Wordsworth was himself no 
prefers of poets. Their tendency is to student of books of metaphysics, he 
impose too much rational system upon was the closest friend of an omnivorous 
the^poet's intuitions. But there are reader of them. And Mr. Stallknecht 
exceptions and Mr. Stallknecht, who is justified in .supposiii/,ahat ('oleridge's 
boldly and wisely proclaims in his Fore- conversation was rich and vivid enough 
word that ‘'there is no Wordsworth- largely to take the place in Words- 
ian system of ethics or of metaphysics w'orth's “ education ** of a more formal 
and I have tried most conscientiously study of the philosophers. 1 ^'rom 1796 
not to manufacture one/* is certainly to 1805, the crucial creative period of 
one of them. What he has done for Wordsworth s life, the two friends did 
Wordsworth, and done with exceptional share one another's thouglits “about 
penetration, is to link his philosophy as completely as it is possible for two 
of man and nature with the thought men of intellectual independence to do," 
of certain thinkers, of Sluiftesbury and there can have been few doctrines 
and Hartley, Kant and Schiller, reflected in the receptive lake of 
Plotinus and Spinoza, and above all Coleridge's mind of which Wordsworth 
with that of Boehme. In doing this did not learn something and relate it to 
he has enriched the meaning of Words- his own evolving experience. Although, 
worth's thought without ever forgetting therefore, Mr. Stallknecht may at times 
that it was poetic tliought. There can exaggerate the influence of such doc- 
in fact be no certainty that many of trines upon Wordsworth’s stubbornly 
the parallelisms which he traces individual thinking, lie has certainly 
between passages in Wordsworth's made some striking discoveries in the 
poetry and in Boehme's or Spinoza's literary background of the poet's 
writings were due to an actual reading thought which are of value less in 
of the latter by the poet. Sometimes themselves than for the way in which 
verbal correspondences make it highly they clarify and extend the truth of 
probal^le, particularly when a copy of some of his primary intuitions, 
one of the books in question is found By far the most important of his 
to have been in Wordsworth's library, discoveries is that of tlie influence of 
But Wordsworth was notoriously not Boehme's mystical revelations upon 
addicted to reading except in the book Wordsworth's view of imagination as a 
of life and a great poet's intuition can creative and unifying faculty. Indeed 
often reach directly and express in very some of his early chapters with their 
similar images truths already uttered lengthy quotations from Boehme's writ- 
by other creative minds. ings are almost as much an exposition of 

• Strange Seas of Thought : Studies in William Wordsworth* s Philosophy of Man and Nature. 
By Newton P. Stallknecht. ( Duke University Press, Durham, U. S. A. ; Cambridge 
University Press, London, air. ) 
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the doctrines of the sevcntcenth-centu- 
ry (ierman mystic as of Wordsworth's 
own teaching. The affinity between 
them is important because it empha- 
sises tlic <?sscntially mystical quality 
of Wordsworth's deepest experience. 
Some twenty years ago Mr. Arthur 
Beatty demonstrated the close relation 
of Wordsworth's doctrine and art to the 
associationist school of Alison and 
Hartley. But, convincing as much of 
Ins argument was, it undervalued the 
mystic in Wordsworth. Mr. Stall- 
kneclit assents to all that was valid in 
Mr. Ik*atty’s book but reveals depths 
in Wordsworth which transcend the 
shallow realm of Hartley's philosophy. 
The truth is that Wordswortli's 
creative experience surpassed Hartley’s 
sensationalist theory of knowledge as 
essentially as it did (iodwin’s ration- 
alist ethics, although both could be 
co-ordinated with it. Nature meant to 
him something altogether more inward 
than the phenomenal world known to 
the senses or the analysing mind, 
('ertainly there is ambiguity at times 
in his use of the word ‘'Nature,” but 
for him. as Mr. Stallknccht writes, the 
most important ** fact ” of Nature is 
the '‘unity of all.” or “the one life 
within us and abroad. ” f£lsewhere he 
remarks that for Wordsworth, as for 
Whitman, “ Nature is an object of 
experience, an object wdiich encom- 
passes every particular concrete thing 
of which the poet may be aware. It 
is the matrix and the concrete envir- 
onment both of the poet's mind and of 
the concrete thing which he loves to 
describe. ” Nature W’as thus for him 
not merely a beautiful or awesome 
spectacle but a power that unified all 
the variety and multiplicity of expe- 
rience, a divine imagination eternally 


creating both through material forms 
wdiich were vital images of its being 
and through the poetic mind which 
expressed humanly a kindred activity, 
Man, therefore, and the world which 
was external to his senses were essen- 
tially united in a powder that ruled 
them both. And Nature herself was a 
community of mutually dependent 
objects of w’hich man, as uniquely 
conscious subject, was one. Hence the 
"sentiment of Being” which Words- 
worth felt to spread 

()‘i r .ill th.'it niovc‘«, and all that siPinrth •'till, 

OVr .'ill th.it, lost lw*yorid th<* r^.Tf h of thought 
And human kn<mh‘d*ti-, to the hum.in r>r 
lfivi«dilf, yet livf'th to th<* heart, 

O'er all th.it le.ip*., .ind run*^, and shi)iit<i, and sings, 
Or beat^ thf gladsome air, i)’er all that glides 
Ibiieath tlv w.ive, ye.i, m thewa\e itself 
And mighty tlepth of w.itris. 

Later this sentiment deepened for 
him into the “pulse of Being,” felt 
everywhere, 

When .ill the sever.^l frames of things, like sl.irs 
Ihroiigh e\erv m.ii'nitude distinguishable, 

Were half eotifoundrd m ea< h othei’< bla/e, 

One g.al.ixy of lifr and joy. 

The. Wordsworth w'lio experienced 
this — and w’c cannot doubt the 
autlienticity of his vision— was a 
Nature-lover in the sense that Plotinus 
w^as, and, even more, Bochme. For 
sucli minds the act of imagination w^as 
a dual act in which man and nature 
mutually participated, or, as Words- 
worth put it, 

balance, au ennobling interchange 
Of action from within and from without. 

The rx( ellctice, pure spirit, aud best power 
Both of the object seen, and eye that sees. 

Just as, to quote Mr. Stallknecht, 
“ there is a mutual interpenetration of 
objects and the eternal universe within 
which these transitory objects subsist, ” 
so it is with the purest creative mind 
of the poet. Such poets or mystics are 
" creators and receivers both. ” They 
are passive, not merely through being 
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sensitive to the forms of Nature, but 
imaginatively to that ‘‘element of 
Nature*s inner self which is itself the 
divine imagination. They are thus 
awakened and enriched by the objects 
which they assimilate. But they also 
creatively act upon what they receive, 
completing in their own particular 
consciousness the irnaginalive act of 
which the natural world is the perpet- 
ually changing form. Tims, as Mr. 
Stallknecht writes, Nature and man 
“participate in one activity, and it is 
wrong to suppose that the self is the 
only source of energy. The world 
makes a claim upon the subject, and 
the subject in turn seeks to possess its 
world.'’ And it only truly possesses it 
when it re-creates it and in doing so is 
re-created itself. 

Such analysis of creative experience 
is inevitably external to the myste- 
rious unitary act it attempts to define 
through its dual aspects. Even Words- 
w’orth's poetic terms, “ the sentiment 
of Being” and “the sense of Eolian 
influence ” can only suggest the reality 
in which subject and object are rooted, 
and, through imagination, can be 
reconciled. But Mr. Stallknecht goes 
as far as the philosophic mind, aided 
by mystical intuitions, can, to define 
its nature. 

And*in later chapters he examines 
the causes and significance of that 
change in Wordsworth which has been 
so often lamented and was first heralded 
by his removal of stanza six of his first 
published draft of the ” Ode to Duty,” 
a change from a philosophy of imag- 
inative faith to one of self -defensive 
morality. There is not space here to 
enter deeply into this difficult and 
complex problem. The change was not 
as complete a recantation as some 


censorious romanticists have insisted. 
But it was a recoil from a faith in 
which desire and reason, imagination 
and conscience, wore conceived as being 
unified in a creative and entire human- 
ity, to an outlook in which they w^ere 
in conflict, while the conflict was only 
to be appeased, not resolved, by ortho- 
dox Christian piety. Wordsworth’s 
declension in middle life into such an 
attitude suggests not only a failure of 
nerve hut also some defect in his 
original conception of Nature. 

The romanticist often (ails, as Mr. 
Stallkncclit suggests, to be imaginative 
enough. And W^oids worth’s imagina- 
tion, if it did so fail even in his creative 
prime, would seem to have done so 
through insufficiently realising (hat the 
divine principle transcends altogether 
the Nature or images which it informs, 
that the eternal mind is and is not 
the unity of the wwld. It is, to quote 
from the Kena Upanishad “ That by 
which all things are manifested and 
which is not Itself manifested by any- 
thing, ” Through that conception alone, 
when it becomes the root principle of all 
temporal experience, can a man be truly 
unified in Nature through being eter- 
nally at home in That which is beyond 
Nature. Lacking such a home, as 
Wordsworth himself lamented in his 
“ Intimations ” Ode, even the sub- 
limes! poetic participation in the divine 
drama of the natural world is subject 
to the seasons of decline, the failure 
of spiritual vitality, the relapse into 
warring dualism, which heralds the 
death of every natural organism. 

Mr. Stallknecht does not explain 
Wordsworth's poetic decline quite in 
these terms, but his discussion of it 
and of the whole involved problem of 
reconciling duty and desire, of reaching 
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A '^tAtc in which what wx most deeply 
will is wli-it conscience or self- 
knowled/'o ;i])pro\x*s, of realising, in 
short, the freedom of creative love, is 
deeply interesting. Altogether, his 
hook\ whi( Ii includes, too, a chapter on 
the moral of The Ancient Mariner and 
the aftinities of Coleridge’s tlioiight 


Civilization and Ethics. By Albert 
Schweitzer. Third Edition, revised, 
(Adam and Charles Black, London. 
15S.) 

After seventeen years a third English 
edition, this time revised by Mrs. 
tdiaiies E, p,. Russell, is available to a 
woild which may or may not need it. 
‘Vhe content is familiar enough now- 
adays : that the moaning of life and 
the nu'aning of the world cannot be 
reconciled, and that, on the contrary, 
ethics is a “constant, living and prac- 
tical dispute with reality. ” To get 
thti.s far, Scluvcit/er makes a strenuous 
excursion through the whole gamut 
from Socrates to JIaeckel. This occu- 
pies three'{|uarters of the book; to 
read it is a valuable experience in that 
it ratifies intuition and makes us realize 
what wc knew before. The book 
concludes witli a foretaste of another 
book not yet written (or at any rate 
not yet published in England ) , The 
World ATeiv of Reverence for Life, The 
“basic principle of etliics " is defined 
as “devotion to life resulting from 
reverence for life ; and it is suggested 
that in the constant practice of “ rever- 
ence for life “ mens craving for some 
kind of unity ( hitherto wrongly direct- 
ed to the impossible reconciliation of 

life ” and the “ world as it is ’* ) may 
be satisfied, a cliannel hacked out for 


with Wc^rdswortlTs, and also their 
differences, particularly as reflected in 
t'oleridge's “Ode to Dejection,” is a 
work of high importance, not only for 
the Wordsworthian, but for all who 
value the findings of the poetic mind 
as the ground of all real philosophic 
and religious thought. 

Hrcn PA. F/v;sset 

their energies to flow into, and the 
necessary contraries established with- 
out which, according to Blake, “ there 
is no {progression. ” 

True and admirable though these 
final c}ia{)ters arc, they contain nothing 
that has not been said with greater 
virility Ipcfore. Wliy did such a wordy 
marshalling of elemental and eternal 
w'isdom need sucli a terrific preamble ? 
Many jpcojpIc, women especially, live or 
try to live by this “ reverence for life ” : 
simple people, schooled only to instinc- 
tive human decency, in love of earth 
and each other ; people warmed by the 
tattered remnants of a Christian ethic 
whicli survives the orthodoxies which 
have tried to wear it and failed. 
” Reverence for life ” may be new in 
the realms of {:>hiloso{>hy proper ; it is 
as old as Horner among the common 
people. And even to that more 
complex entity, the “ common i’eader, ” 
Schweitzer's closing chapters may seem 
but sounding brass and tinkling cymbal 
after the sharp exp(;ricnce of the 
“reverence for life” which thrusts at 
us out of the pages of Shakespeare, 
Blake, Keats, the Russian and English 
novels of the nineteenth century and — 
Schweitzer's own African books. 

Civilization and Ethics extracts the 
obvious from the world's wisdom and 
pays it homage wuth magnificent con- 
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viction. But it is a book for scholars: into the African jungle who matters, 
a map to lead them out of labyrinths of The saint inspires, the philosopher 
their own making. For most of us, it chills. 

is the musician and doctor who went J. P. Hogan 


A Daughter of Han: The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Chinese Working Woman, 
By Ida Pruitt. ( Yale University 
Presst New Haven. $2.75 ; and Oxford 
University Press, London. i8s. 6i. ) 

Few autobiographies can claim to 
tell either the whole truth or nothing 
but the truth, but here is one which 
at least approaches that ideal, for 
frankness is its key-note throughout. 
It is the life-story of Ning Lao T*ai- 
T*ai ( ** Old Mistress Ning " ), taken 
from her lips and pieced together by 
Miss Ida Pruitt, with whom she used to 
have conversations three times a week 
for a period of two years. Born in 
1867 at a coast town in Shantung, she 
was married at an early age to a man 
much older than herself who turned 
out to be a conlinned opium-smoker — 
she refers to him half affectionately as 
“ my old opium sot, " He not only 
failed to support her, but eventually 
kidnapped his younger daughter and 
sold her to another family. 

Thus began an unceasing struggle 
for the bare necessities of life, aggravat- 
ed by the plight of her remaining 
daughter, who also had the misfortune 
to marry a good-for-nothing husband. 
For some time she was reduced to beg- 
ging or peddlipg in the streets ; then 
she worked as a servant in different 
households, both Chinese and foreign. 
Her experiences are related in simple, 
straightforward language, which re- 
veals her as an untutored soul, yet 
not lacking in shrewd common-sense, 
stubborn, independent and trans- 
parently honest. More than once she 


admits that her temper was bad. and 
confesses to “ anger in the heart 
when she makes scathing remarks about 
her relations. The wife of a missionary 
by whom she was employed is describ- 
ed as “ very exacting and not always 
just. '' Having been told by chapel- 
goers that her people were breaking 
the Sabbath, this lady asked me not 
to sew on Sundays where people could 
see me. And I asked her why, if their 
God was one that could .see everywhere, 
it should be wrong for me to sew in 
one place and not in another. After 
this, it hardly surprises us to learn 
that Lao T’ai-T'ai steadily refused to 
become a convert : I saw around 

me those that were baptized and those 
that were not. Tiiere did not seem to 
me to be any difference in tlieir char- 
acter or their actions. 

Evidently a diflicult person to deal 
with, this outspoken peasant woman ; 
and yet the innate goodness of her 
heart appears in many acts of kindness 
and self-sacrifice which she docs not 
seem to regard as anything out of the 
ordinary. Thus, she tells us how she 
nursed her aged father-in-law during 
his last illness after her worthless hus- 
band had made off with all the money 
in the house. The oil in the lamp gave 
out and could not be replaced, but 
although there were also two children 
to look after, she continued to sit tend- 
ing the cholera-stricken patient as best 
she could in the dark until he died. On 
another occasion, when she happened 
to discover that a neighbouring family 
was in lack of food, she took what 
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little n^oney she had put by and bought 
leu loaves of bread for them. 

Apart from its personal interest, 
tins book is well worth reading for the 
light it throws on social conditions in 
('liina and the life of its working classes 
— then* poverty, superstitions and 
(piarrels, their neighbourliness and 
complicated family ties, their cheerful 
lesigiiation under the blows of fate. 
This is how Lao T’ai-T*ai sums up her 
philosophy: *‘Lifc is like a game of 


Ethics and Language, By Charles 
L. Stevenson. ( Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn. $4.00 or 26s. ) 

This work purports to be a study in 
ethical methodology and presses the 
claims of analysis of the flexibilities 
of language'’ as a prolegomenon to 
enlightened ethical enquiry. If analysis, 
says the autlior, be insufticient to 
establish how science should be used 
ill ethics, it can at least clear the way 
to a conclusion. Ethical judgments, 
according to liirn, have an emotive 
rather than a strictly logical basis and 
so in a sense we may say that our mural 
judgmeiit.s are neither true nor false. 
But this docs not mean that “ they are 
to be made capriciously, in ignorance 
of one’s self, or of the nature and con- 
sequences of the object judged. " It 
would, however, be '* more accurate to 
say that an ethical judgment can be 
true or false, ” though " its descriptive 
meaning may be insuflicient to support 
its emotive reiiercussions. " Ethical 
methodology in the circumstances 
should bring out 

the interplay between emotive and descriptive 
meaning, dispelling the impression that a 
moralist must be irrational or dogmatic, and 
indicating the general circumstances under 
which ethical argument can be resolved by 
scientihe means. 


chess. The paths laid out must be 
followed. Destiny cannot be forced. 
If it is forced there is always trouble. " 
The last time Miss Pruitt saw her old 
friend was in 1939, when the heavy 
hand of Japanese domination was tight- 
ening its grip upon the people. The 
end of her story reniain.s untold, but 
we may be sure that it wms played out 
to the last wdth her usual stoicism and 
courage. 

Lionel Giles 


The above is a brief summary of the 
author’s main conclusions. In a chapter 
entitled “ Some Related Theories, " the 
author refers to Dewey, Russell, and 
others as having propounded theories 
very similar to his own though also 
dittering from his in many respects. 
The author dismisses the deductive 
methods of the transcendentalists 
and metaphysical moralists as “ trans- 
scientilic " and “other-worldly" and 
therefore not worth serious considera- 
tion. t he right way, according to him, 
is tlie way of the empiricist and the 
analyst, who alone can lay a solid 
foundation for a sound ethical philoso- 
]>hy. Only by anal^'sis of the various 
uses of language, descriptive as well as 
nnn-dcscriptive, can vve discover the 
tactors operative in our moral agree- 
ments and disagreements. 

After the way the author has dis- 
coursed on beliefs and attitudes, and 
on descriptive and emo/ive meanings 
and persuasive and logical arguments, 
the reader would naturally look for 
some sort of logical refutation of the 
deductive method and not a mere 
dogmatic rejection of it. And yet 
nowhere in the work is any reason 
given why the metaphysical method 
should be avoided except that the 
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transcendentalists speak a " Babel of 
tongues. ’’ But the author’s own refer- 
ences to Dewey, Russell and others 
shows that the empiricist is no freer 
from this particular failing than the 

Kama-suddhi. By V. Ragii.wa.v. 
Sanskrit. ( Reprinted from the Amfta- 
vdni, Bangalore ) 

This is a play in one act ; and its 
theme, as indicated by the title, is the 
purification of connubial love. The 
old Indian attitude towards this form 
of love was of two kinds. Some 
thought that, because it can so easily 
become sensuous, the only course for 
a wise man to adopt was to turn away 
from it once for all. This ascetic ideal 
is, for instance, the lesson conveyed in 
the Buddha-carita, an epic poem by 
A^vaghosha (first century A. u. ). 
Kama is figured there as Mara or 
Death, and the poet describes how he 
was completely frustrated in Ids efforts 
to lure Buddha away from his spiritual 
quest. But such extreme asceticism 
was by no means the prevailing ideal 
of life in ancient India ; it was trans- 
forming love rather than eliminating 
it — the cleansing of the lamp instead 
of putting out the light. That is the 
message, for instance, of Kalidasa’s 
epic, the Kumar a-sathbhava. Here also 
love sftffers frustration, but it is only 


Pair Dadetii or “The Cauldron of 
Rebirth. ’’ By John Cowper Powys. 
( The Druid Press, Ltd., Llanybri, 
Carmarthen, Wales, 2s. ) 

“ Something is happening, ” writes 
Mr. Powys, " to the whole human race 
at this dreadful hour and in the midst 
of this appalling darkness and con- 
fusion. Something is happening down 


metaphysician. If unqualified uniform- 
ity be the real test of sound philosophy, 
there should be only one philosophy 
or none. 

Susie Kumar Maitra 

love as an impulse of the moment. It 
is soon revived in a thoroughly purified 
form ; and the poet shows, in his 
masterly way, how such sublimated 
love is the very life and light of the 
world. 

It is love in the latter sense that is 
the theme of the present work; and,, 
by a happy play on the word Ananga 
( one of the names of Kama in San- 
skrit), which may also be taken to 
mean " not ancillary, " the author 
represents it as the supreme value of 
life. The style is reminiscent of K&li- 
dasa's epic; and the plot aims at 
artfully explaining the reason for the 
discomfiture of Kama as narrated 
there. Most of the characters that 
appear here arc allegorical, like Love, 
Passion, Spring, Virtue and Wealth ; 
but the reader hardly feels that they 
are abstractions, the handling of the 
subject is so realistic, and the dialogue 
is so lively throughout. Dr. Raghavan 
is well known for his wide acquaintance 
with Sanskrit literature and criticism. 
The present publication shows that he 
is endowed with the poetic gift as well. 

M. Hikiyanna 


under the ground, and yet not so 
very far down underground. ” What 
is it ? 

In this pamphlet he sets out to 
answer that question in his own 
characteristic fashion, and, whether or 
not we agree with his conclusions, he 
is certainly of the tribe of poets whom 
he describes as odd fish swimming in 
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an iin.'jf^inative element which is much 
nearer reality tiian the speculative 
ether in which [)liilosop)iers disport 
theins(‘Ivc‘s. It is not necessarily so. 
l-or plnlosopher^ can be as much divin- 
ers in their element as poets in tlieirs. 
Mr. Powys himself enjoys, at times 
illicitly, the best of both worlds. But, 
even when he ties the imaginative to 
private mental caprice, he is always 
suggestive ; in attributing, for example, 
the liistoiic change coming over the 
human race to the passing of the world 
from the influence of Pisces to that of 
Aquarius lie has authority behind 
him. But his interpretation of the 
characteristics of Pisces and Aquarius 
is somewhat narrowly his own and 
calculated to support llie bias he has 
always shown towards the earth-pole 

Empire, By I.oris Fisoukk. ( Den- 
nis Dobson, Ltd., London. 2s. bd,) 

Tins small book is a [)lea, in the in- 
terests of world peace, fur the elimina- 
tion of empires. We are given the stern 
warning that unless the problem of 
colonics is solved future war cannot be 
avoided. We are shown how empires 
'‘militate against i)cace " and against 
"economic progress aiul economic 
stability. ” The peace settlement miust 
fail unless it be seen “ as a task in 
economic reform, spiritual regeneration, 
self re-education, political change, and 
international organisation. " 

Th*it these reforms must centre very 
largely round India is now beginning 
to receive recognition. Louis Fischer 
has made a careful study of India's 
problems and although this book was 
published before the momentous de- 
velopments of 1946, it is not for that 
reason out-dated. It contains much 
that can be of great value in helping to 


of spirit and against the heavenly. He 
writes, for example, of the Renaissance 
that it was " a change from above not 
from below ; therefore it was abortive. 
The great Mother miscarried. " But 
she will equally miscarry if humanity 
now abandons itself to a change that is 
from below, but not also from above. 
The " divine Ground " embraces and 
transcends both. Mr. Powys's old 
tendency to be so enamoured of the 
dark powers that he defies the powers 
of light persists, but if lie errs in 
emphasis, much that he writes here of 
the mystery and necessity of a rebirth 
of Western Civilization, particularly in 
relation to modern Russia, the Star 
spirit of the Greek genius, is original 
and penetrating. 

Hugh FA. Fausset 

dispel vvoild ignorance of Indian poli- 
tics. The Indian States, the author 
describes as "one of the shrewdest 
devices of irnpeiialism " ; and dealing 
with the subject of Hindu-Moslem dis- 
unity he shows how' " those who stand 
to gain from the divisions feed the 
divisions. " 

The author's brief reference to the 
Hindu religion displays a superficiality 
umvorthy of him. The whole of Hindu- 
ism is based upon one fundamental 
principle — that this universe is -in es- 
sence an impersonal unity the nature of 
which is lixistcnce. Knowledge, Bliss, 
Absolute. Those who would know 
India intimately must unJerstand this. 
Religion is a science which the scientific 
West will easily grasp when it is tired 
of W’ars and empires. And in this 
science will be found the key to the 
confusion of science now prevailing in 
the West. 


Irene R. Ray 
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Tolstoy and His Wife. By Tikhon 
POLNER. ( Jonathan Cape. Ltd., 
London. los. 6^/. ) 

This book, now translated, was 
written before the famous Tolstoy book* 
called The Final Struggle which gave a 
day-to-day account of Tolstoy and his 
wife throughout 1910, ending in his 
flight and his death. It is a terrible 
story. They both wrote diaries, some- 
times two diaries on the same day — one 
being particularly reserved as totally 
private. They would quarrel, then 
retire — and write it down. These diaries 
do not make a good advertisement for 
the married state as obtaining in the 
West. But far more of the truth about 
marriage is mirrored therein than is 
comfortable. 

This volume is billed as being written 
by a close friend of Tolstoy. We 
know these close friends of the great, 
who turn up on paper years afterwards. 
He offers us no new light, no revealing 
phrase of the eye- or car-witness. Never- 
theless, his book contains some interest- 
ing matter, especially in relation to the 
** proposal scene between Tolstoy and 
the artful young girl who was to become 
his wife. It is important to hold before 
one's mind the picture of the impas- 
sioned lover determined on possession 

Studies in Indo-British Economy Hun- 
dred Years Ago. By Nirmal Chandra 
S iNHA, M. A. ( A. Mukherjee and Co., 
I, College Square, Calcutta. Rs, 5/- ) 

This is a well-documented study of a 
depressing chapter in India's economic 
history. The drainage of capital re- 
sources, European rivalry in the field of 
banking and finance and the decline of 
indigenous industries, at once a cause 
and an effect of the collapse of the 
country's trading classes are all blamed 


( though much alarmed at his own 
desire ) over against the picture of the 
old man who wrote ''Only husbands 
learn to know their wive.s and only when 
it is too late. Only Iiuslxinds see behind 
the curtains. That is why Lessing 
insisted that all husbands say : There 
is only one bad woman and she is 
my wife. In the presence of others, 
women — especially when they arc 
young- -pretend so skilfully that no 
one can see them as they are. " Never 
has the conflict between the sexes been 
more poignantly illustrated than by 
these two mortals. 

It is hard not to lake sides in this 
case. The tendency is for men to feel 
with Tolstoy and women with his wife. 
Tolstoy wishes to escape from his wife, 
and many will feel that the only pity is 
that he dilly-dallied and agonised about 
it till far too late — for she had become 
a demon. But it must never be forgot- 
ten that wives, for the most part, are 
what their husbands make them. The 
beautiful young Sonya Behrens turned 
into the .shrew and the harridan known 
to us as Countess Tolstoy. But he 
made her like that. That was the real 
tragedy — of this, as of so many mar- 
riages. 

John Stewart Collis 

for the stunting of enterprise. Coinci- 
dently, the conditions in India, high 
rent, famine and unemployment were 
driving the coolies from their homes 
onto the European plantations in India 
and to the Colonies. The little book 
throws some light on the interweaving 
of economic patterns on the world loom, 
and also on the complex of problems 
which the Indian National Government 
has inherited from the many years of 
exploitation. — E. M. H. 



CONTEMPORARY WORLD OUTLOOKS 


I \Vc bring togi‘Un-i here four moro of th«j summaries by Mr. R. L. Megroz of the 
re<ent topic ill senes of Iccliirt s on Coritein{)orary World Outlooks, organised by the British 
Institute of IMiiIo^ophv at I.ondon. The first summary appeared in our December 1946 
issue. Ihos^* ])ublished here cover the lectures on “The Marxist World Outlook” by 
l*rof H. B .\rton of the University of I^ondon ; “ The World as ‘ Process ’ “ by Mr. Sydney 
1 l Hooper, M.A., ICditor of Philosophy: ” The Theistic World Outlook ” by Mr. D M. Mac- 
Kinnon. M.A., of Oxford University ; and “ The Choice of a World-Outlook ” by Miss Doro- 
thv M Kmrnet, M.A , of the IhiivcT.sity of Manchester. This completes the Senes. — Kd. ] 

THE MARXIST WORLD OUTLOOK 


iVofessor Acton said that a world 
Outlook irnpliocl a systematic account 
which, by sliowing the place of man in 
the scheme of thin/^s, chiirnod to indi- 
Cite the j)urposc of his life. A world 
outlook was thus a theory of the worhl 
linked with a theory of human conduct. 
A theory of the world was often called 
a metaphysical theory, iind a theory 
of conduct an ethical or moral theory. 
The classification and criticism of 
world outlooks seemed to the speaker 
to be a fundamental part of philosophy. 
Philosophy indeed would hardly have 
existed distinct from Science or Poetry, 
but for the tendency to attempt some 
explanation of the world as the theatre 
of human endeavour. When Kant 
referred to " the inevitable problems 
of pure rea.son, about God, Freedom 
and Immortality, " he was referring in 
a summary way to the fundamental 
philosophical task of analysing and 
criticising world-outlooks, a task that 
might be undertaken oven by those 
pliilosophcrs who did not believe that 
any world-outlook was or could be 
adequate. 

The civilised religions, since they 
sought to show how human conduct 
fitted in with some Divine Plan or Cos- 
mic Conflict, could not have w^orld 
outlooks. It was very misleading to 


look upon religions and world outlooks 
as the same thing, as some people did. 
In ordinary usage, religion involved 
belief in supernatural beings, and con- 
duct regulated in the light of that 
belief. But according to some world 
outlooks, c. g., that of Spinoza, there 
were no supernatural beings, wiiile 
according to others, c.g., I^picureanism, 
beings might exist that deserved such 
a description, but human conduct need 
take no account of them. Marxism was 
such a non-religious world outlook. 

Marxism as a theory of the world 
was known as Dialectical Materialism. 
As a theory of human purpose it was 
scientific Socialism. It was the official 
world outlook of the Soviet Union, 
where it was taught in schools and 
universities. The speaker thought that 
the more important translations of 
Marxist philosophical works received 
quite inadequate notice in English 
periodicals. There were, however, some 
good English Marxist v’orks, such as 
T. A. Jackson's Dialectic and Professor 
Haldane's Marxist Philosophy and the 
Sciences, Marxists, when they call- 
ed themselves Dialectical Materialists, 
meant first of all that they believed the 
material world existed independently 
of anyone's perception of it, which 
was what philosophers today called 
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Realism. The possibility of doubt- 
ing the independent existence of the 
material world arose when we reflected 
on the illusions of sense, sucli as per- 
spective distortions, mirror images, or 
the effects of disease or drugs, and 
concluded therefrom that we did not 
immediately perceive physical objects 
themselves but rather their effects 
on us. 

In a crowded and rapid review of 
Marxists’ theories of perception and 
the nature of the world, the speaker 
compared and contrasted some ideas of 
Engels, Marx, Lenin, Stalin and others. 
The most sustained discussion of per- 
ception from the Marxist stand-point, 
he said, was in Lenin’s Empiricism and 
Criticism, published in 1908. It was 
to be feared, however, that we could 
not find in Lenin, Marx or Engels any 
satisfactory account of perception. 
Marxists had also given little attention 
to the question of how sensation was 
related to material things, though 
they maintained that mind arose out 
of matter. The Marxist would sticss 
tliat materialism was in full agreement 
with natural science. 

The speaker thought tlie contem- 
porary religious apologist unnecessarily 
chary of meeting Positivists and Mate- 
rialists on their own ground. There w^as 
nothing absurd in scientific attempts 
to support some components of relig- 
ious beliefs. Religious apologists today 
tended to regard the appeal of miracles 
as materialistic in some derogatory 
sense. It seemed to the speaker only 
reasonable for defenders of a religious 
world-outlook to rejoice if they could 
obtain evidence that miracles occurred. 
On the other hand. Professor Haldane 
had expressed the view that there was 
no reason why the materialist should 


reject the possibility of such phenom- 
ena as telepathy or survival of the 
soul after bodily death, though it 
would have to bo decided what sort 
of evidence was necessary. The Marx- 
ist view was that if a soul were dis- 
covered it would of course be matter, 
though outside our cognition, formatter 
to the Marxist was objective reality. 
Materialists were not always Atheists, 
however, but they believed the gods 
were material. A feature of Maixist 
pliilosoi)hy was the .‘stress laid on 
science as a unification of tlieory and 
practice. Onr theories were j^roved 
correct when we conh^ make things and 
turn them to our piirj)oses. Observa- 
tion and experiment were practice in a 
sense that sitting thinking was not. 
And we really understood things when 
wc made and used them. Hence the 
Marxists stressed the relation of science 
to industry. 

They also contrasted Dialectical 
Materialism with (he mechanical mate- 
rialism of the eighteenth century 
which, according to Engels, failed to 
take account of chemical and biological 
operations. In its account of how 
novel types of entities (including life 
and consciousness) came into being. 
Dialectical Materialism was closely re- 
lated to the theory of emergent evolu- 
tion propounded by such philosophers 
as Lloyd Morgan and Samuel Alexander. 
Evolutionary changes, according to the 
Marxists, occurred through a process 
they called the negation of negation. 
Suppose “A” to be opposed by not 
A, ” If A ” was succeeded by ‘‘ not 
A, ” then “Not A “ in turn would be 
succeeded by “A.” But this “A“ 
would not be merely the first “A. “ 
It would be the opposite of a '' Not A “ 
which had already replaced the original 
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" A. ’ It would have developed a new 
characteristir. So development took 
place, in this Marxist theory, in a kind 
of S{)iral, one chan’ije indicating the 
given < hange of affairs, and the second 
change re estaldishing the first in a 
more developed form. The lecturer then 
quoted fr<)in the Bible ( i, Corinthians, 
15 ) to show the similarity of St. PauFs 
dialectic. (Your reporter wanted to 
call out ; " It is also in the '['heosoph- 
iral doctrine ! " ) 

After a further review of Marxist 
criticism of the scientific method and 
its insistence on the examination of 
natural phenomena including those of 
society, in all their actions, the speaker 
came to the vi(‘vvs of the scientific 
Socialists. Mar.xists from Engels to 
Stalin had said that if materialism was 
acreptod as a general philosophy then 
its tipfdication to the so('ial splicre was 
t>hvi{)us, and liistorical materialism 
followed from the other materialism. 
But historical materialism was, broad- 
ly, the view^ that technology was 
the prime-mover of social changes. It 
seemed to the speaker such a view 
might be denied by a philosophical 
materialist and asserted by an idealist, 
i, e,, the two things had no necessary 
connection. This, however, was not the 
Marxists* main argument for historical 
materialism. Marx held that man had 
been subject to material or social influ- 
ences upon which his happiness depend- 
ed, and so he put forward his plan to 
change these conditions. Robert Owen 
had shown how’ faulty government and 
industrial arrangements caused misery 
and crime. The Marxists objected to 
liis approach to the problem, which 
implied reformers outside society who 
like gods could put it right. Reformers 
being necessarily in society, how^ could 


anyone want to try to reform it ? The 
pre-Marxist philosophers forgot that 
social conditions w’ere changed by men. 
The Utopian Socialists slurred over the 
means for putting into effect their 
admirable schemes. It became neces- 
sary to ask why such schemes, reason- 
able though they might be, provoked 
lauglitcr and opposition. There must 
!)e some force in society, according to 
the Marxists, vvliich accounted for an 
outburst of Uto{)ian theories and also 
prevented their lx?ing put into practice. 
Marx and Engels said that all members 
of society were subject to social forces, 
but not all changes in society were 
practicable — only those were which 
could l>e linked with a sufficiently 
powerful social agency. Here the 
contribution of Marx and Engels to the 
problem seemed most valuable W'hen 
compared with tlie rival contemporary 
statement of Comte who had suggested 
setting up a spiritual power that would 
unite S()ciet\\ 

The Marxists argued that men pro- 
duced their means of .subsistence, which 
involved using their hands and, later, 
such tools as they could devise. Thus 
they came into contact with one an- 
other in ways which work determined. 
As they worked with others so their life 
would be affected. If people changed 
their w’ay of getting a living, then 
consequential changes were inevitable 
because they would find themselves in 
different situations which would call 
for different conduct. Opponents 
pointed out that it was possible for the 
law's of society, its morality, to be made 
more subtle by thinking. Or some 
thinker might invent a device to im- 
prove methods of production and so 
demonstrate the power of thought over 
production. Marxists did not contest 
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this type of argument. While the 
means of production formed the basis 
of society, a superstructure of thought 
was not inert : it interacted. The 
socialists* primary aim had been to set 
np a form of society free from the indus- 
trialists of the prevailing economic 
order. Their opponents said that these 
could not be removed because their 
existence was rooted in fundamental 
elements of human nature. Socialists 
said this indicated a wrong view of 
human nature. Men would, for in- 
stance, work for the public good. 
Marx, however, did not take part in 
this discussion. 

The moving force for transformation 
of society arose from the industrial 
system itself which, according to the 
Marxist, required for its working a 
proletariat which w’ould decide to 
control it. So the way to get a new 
social order was to work with the 
proletariat to tliat end. It was thus 
assumed that there W’ere social ends to- 
w^ards which events moved, even though 
no one deliberately aimed at produc- 
ing them. The Marxists also thought 
that they knew what the general 
course of social development would be. 
But such confidence was not justified. 
We could assess its value in the same 
way as we assessed the confidence of 
any scientist, by seeing how his experi- 
ments came off. In Russia the exist- 
ence of a social state, though not yet 
a communist order, had been proved 
possible, but that was a long way from 
a new world order of society for 
mankind. The Marxists* account of 
long-term social progress remained a 
guess, though as such it had played its 
part in making history. 


Marx had taught us not to regard 
ourselves as outside society ; who then 
were '' we ** that by our knowledge of 
social laws could control it ? Comte 
thought the social scientist should 
control the rest. The Marxists wished 
society to understand and control itself. 
Some, however, would claim to under- 
stand, and like, what occurred. Others 
would not think it desirable. So a 
struggle would arise. The speaker 
thought the Marxists seemed to have 
given far too little thought to the moral 
problems involved in the movement to- 
W'ards a classless society. Any morality 
that transcended classes tended to be 
denied, but though Marxists argued 
that diflercnt classes had different 
moralities thcTe were two different 
opinions : ( ) that classes did not 
recognise the same moral principles and 
(6) tliat the same moral principles 
were recognised but opinions differed 
as to action in accordance with them. 

It did not follow that class struggles 
must be fought out to a finish, if this 
meant that neither party had any 
obligation to the other. The re.sort to 
war required justification in terms not 
only of the existence of the oj)po.sition 
but of a reasonable forecast of the out- 
come. A weakness of the appeal to 
force was the assumption that men 
could associate and have no moral 
relationship. Nevertheless, concluded 
the speaker, the Marxists clearly were 
right in maintaining that to preach 
moral generalisations about love and 
fellowship could have little effect on 
the moral problems of our time. It was 
not so important to tell us to love our 
neighbours, as to tell us how we could 
do so. 
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THE WORLD AS PROCESS 


In a closely packed lecture on the 
abstruse and very cohenuit philosophy 
of l'roc(.‘ss " Mr. Iloo[)cr tried to help 
those vvlio had not studied Whitehead's 
inetaphysic by selecting four of his 
fundamental conce[)ts and offering 
some exjdanatory remarks on them. 
These (oiicej)ts were : ( i ) ('leativity ; 

( 2 ) Actual Kntities (>r Occasions ; ( 3 ) 
Kternal Objects ; (4 ) (iod. It is only 
fair to the lectun.T to remind readers 
that I have to coiulensc his summary 
still further, and his warning shouM be 
borne in mind that these (aaiccpts are 
as closely interrelated as various parts 
of one })iv'ture. 

According to Whitehead, Cycidivily 
is th<' ultimate notion loiuauning 
reality, the notion of the acti\ity of 
the Univoise at the bas(‘ of all things. 
Although presi'Ut everywheie it is 
alw'ays conditiomsl by its own ckmIuivs 
— the actual entities of tlie world. We 
may think of ('reati\ity as pluiali/.ing 
itself into an intmite systtan of inter- 
locked modes. The nrudes are the 
“occasions" of Nature, which is the 
“Stull ’ of the world. So we come 
to - 

Actual Entities or Oicasions. White- 
head rejects Descartes’ notion of the 
Ihiiverse as three types of substances : 
mind and matter, and (iod, the creator 
of the tw’o other substances. Des- 
cartes defined substance as that \vliich 
W’as capable of existing by itself, need- 
ing nothing but its own nature in order 
to be. Whitehead denies that the 
entities of the world are substances 
because there is nothing tliat “ requires 
nought but itself in order to exist. 
Not even God is so self-contained and 
self-sufficient. All actual entities, in- 
cluding God, need other beings as con- 


stituents of their existence. According 
to Whitehead, the w'orld is not made 
up of substances but rather of a 
plurality of “processes." These are 
the ultimate entities of the temporal 
w^orld, and he called them “actual 
entities " or “ occasions " — the real 
things of which tlie w’orld is made. As 
a process, an actual entity is a growth 
fiorn phase to j>hase, ending in a 
dehnitc achievement. The process is 
a way of l)ringing various elements into 
a real unity, and this is accomplished 
by a genuine creative synthesis. This 
giowtii from phase to phase is called 
“ concrescence " and the result of the 
proce.NS, a concretion. A concretion is 
a sjH'cihc mode in which many diverse 
elements have been brought together 
to function as constituents in a new 
iiuilied whole or individual. W hat we 
ciunmonly call a “ thing, " such as a 
molecule, a .^tone, a tree, an animal, or 
even a human mind, is to be regarded 
as a “ nexus " of occasions, or as a 
“ society " with a certain type of 
ordered relationship.. . .Each occasion 
or actual entity, said W’hitehead, is a 
“ unit of experience. " Each must be 
rogaidcd as a monadic creature, and 
thought of as a mode of synthesising 
the world. An actual entity is said to 
“ Jiuiise " the entire world in one unit 
of feeling. The world consists of an 
infinite number of occasions, each 
expressing its own perspective of the 
universe. W’hen a novel occasion or 
actual entity comes into being, it syn- 
thesises in a novel w^ay all the ante- 
cedent occasions of the world, so that a 
new" point of view^ is attained. But, 
instead of concentrating on the achieve- 
ment, we have ahvays to remember 
tliat an actual entity is both process 
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and achievement. 

Actual entities or occasions have a 
subject-object structure. A given occa- 
sion is a prehension of the other occa- 
sions of the world in respect of certain 
of their relevant aspects. Tliese are 
its data, '' and constitute the objective 
side of an actual entity. Sometimes 
WhUehead calls these objective data 
the occasion’s feelings, ” But an 
actual entity is also a “subject” possess- 
ing these feelings, or entertaining these 
data. The implication is that there is 
a central factor which has experience. 
An actual entity therefore is both a 
subject experiencing, and the experi- 
ences which it owns. It must be 
thought of as presiding over its own 
becoming. The Organic Philo.sophy of 
Whitehead maintains that, apart from 
the experiences of subjects, there is a 
bare nothingness. The general creative 
action of the Ihiiverse is the process by 
which the Universe is continually being 
pluralised into units of ex[)erience. 

Another important point is that the 
subject presiding over the process per- 
ishes on the “ end ” or satisfaction” 
being attained, because there is then 
no further need for the sul)jcct as 
such. The achievement or satisfaction, 
however, does not perish but enjoys 
“ objective immortality, ” .subsequently 
functioning as a “ potential ” for a 
new becoming. And, not only docs 
an actual entity synthesi.se in a novel 
way the ant^icedent occasions of the 
world, but it also prehends eternal 
objects ” which are an entirely different 
type of entity. The two types of 
“feeling” resulting from this twofold 
prehension are "physical” for the 
occasions of the world and " concep- 
tual” for eternal objects. Thus an 
actual entity is said to have a " phys- 
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ical ” pole and a "mental” pole. 
Whitehead’s philosophy emphasises the 
.significance of th.‘ various processes of 
integration and reintegration which 
take jdace between these two poles of 
the seif-creative process. 

Eternal Ohjecis, These are “ fornjs 
(T definiteness”: they determine the 
specific character of any actual entity, 
or they determine tlie “kind” of feel- 
ing the subject experiences. They also 
relate occasions to each other. The 
events we commonly reganl as .sj)atial 
and temptual have akso an eternal ele- 
ment and it is through this that we 
are able to disciiminate the differences 
and (jualities of events. In truth, 
observed the lecturer, the things wliich 
arc temporal arise by their participa- 
tion in the things that are eternal. 

Plato’s doctrine of “ideas” has 
afllinity with Whitehead’s doctrine of 
“ eternal objects. ” Plato showed that 
moral and iesthctic predicates such as 
“right,” ”jiist,” "good,” “beauti- 
ful,” denoted permanent changeless 
natuies. They were not apprehended 
by the senses but only by thought. 
PTirther, universals sucli as “white- 
ness,” “smoothness” or geometrical 
shapes w^ere apprehended hy thought ; 
the senses always perceived a partic- 
tilar patch of white, or a particular 
smooth thing Examples of Wliite- 
head's “ eternal objects ” arc specific 
colours, sounds, tastes, smells, touche.s, 
geometrical sliapcs. In the region of 
mind they are specific types of pleasure 
or pain, of emotion or feeling. A 
mountain may endure for ages but, 
given sufficient time, wears away and 
finally vanishes. A colour, say a specif- 
ic shade of blue, is exempt from the 
ravages of time. It is eternal, coming 
into the world when it is wanted by 
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nature, and disappearing when its 
function for the time being is over; 
only to return again when its presence 
is once again relevant. Hence such 
entities as colours and shapes are dif- 
ferent from temporal things. They are 
pure " f^otentials '' and their natures 
are eternal. VVe can know these eter- 
nal obj('Cts only when they ingress into 
nature to give form or character to a 
transitory event. The function of 
eternal objects, then, is to provide the 
flux of events with forms of definite- 
ness. When feeling is in question, it 
is the eternal objects which define the 
varying kinds of emotion. In the ex- 
perience of an actual entity an eternal 
object would indicate ** how the sub- 
ject or the actual entity is feeling or 
piehemling the data. 

The realm of eternal objects must be 
regaided as the realm of “ alternative 
possibility " in contrast to the lealm 
of "actuality. ” The relevance of the 
lealm of alternative possibility in re- 
gard to tlie actual world clearly 
e\ident in art aiul morality. In a 
litcr*iry romance what “ might be ” but 
is not is the very heart of the matter. 
And a great painting or sculpture 
draws aside the veil that divides the 
temporal from the eternal. In the 
realm of morals, when the prophet, 
urged by deep feeling, criticises in 
scathing language his people’s way of 
living, he is disclosing to them liner 
alternatives which have their abode in 
ilie eternal realms of possibility. 

Now because of the systematic rela- 
todness of eternal objects the whole 
realm is preliouded either positively or 
negatively in every actual occasion. 
A metaphysic of the universe must 
include as complementary facets both 
the realm of the actual and the realm of 


the ideal, which brings us to the fourth 
concept : 

God. We have seen that " Creativ- 
ity is a general activity, not an entity 
but a metaphysical character underly- 
ing all entities, having a particular 
mode for each occasion. There must 
be a principle of Limitation or a 
principle of Concretion for the meta- 
physical situation, because the world 
represents a limitation upon possibility, 
and w hen w'C consider value we find that 
this depends on restriction. But there 
could not be value without antecedent 
standards to make possible the rejec- 
tion or acceptance of the actual. 

Whitehead called this principle " the 
primordial nature of God, a principle 
for which no reason can be given, for 
all reason flows from it. The primor- 
dial nature of God is " the conscrescence 
of a unity of conceptual feelings, includ- 
ing all eternal objects. In other wwds, 
lie is the unlimited conceptual realisa- 
tion of the absolute wealth of poten- 
tiality, not before all creation, but with 
all cre.it ion. ” As primordial, God's 
feelings are conceptual only, but the 
lack t)f His actuality is overcome by 
His " Consequent " nature w’hich is the 
reaction of the physical world upon 
Hib primordial nature. Thus God’s 
nature is completed by a fullness of 
physical feeling being added to His 
conceptual feeling : and He is now fully 
actual. The completion of God by His 
integration of the world into Himself, 
does not change in any way His eternal 
primordial nature. It remains eternally 
the same and is the ground upon which 
all order depends. Creativity without 
its attribute God " would be unable 
to effect any ordered synthesis. Hence 
the primordial nature of God is at once 
the foundation of order and the goal 
of advance towards novelty. 
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THE THEISTIG WORLD OUTLOOK 


Adopting from the first a method of 
illustrating rather than of explicit 
exegesis, the lecturer said that those 
who were familiar with the voluminous 
writings of the Danish prophet, Soren 
Kierkegaard, would know that at one 
poin| ifTL his life Kierkegaard had ad- 
dressed himself to one (juestion, finding 
in that one question the concentration 
of his wdiole moral, spiritual and intel- 
lectual concern. That question w^as : 
How can a man become a Christian ? 

More generally, one might ask how 
Theism should be approached : how 
could a man become a Theist ? This 
process of becoming something that 
one was not had been a problem since 
Plato. In the early books of The Re- 
public. the argument was gradually 
generalised so that the answer indicated 
a form of life itself. Theism was not 
something that could easily be set forth. 
One could perhaps hope only to indicate 
indirectly what was involved in that 
process of becoming a Theist, of believ- 
ing in God. Theism had to be presented 
as a form of life rather than as a set of 
propositions. Was not this to retreat 
from the necessity of scrutinising a 
doctrine } Hardly. But it would 
perhaps help in understanding the 
doctrinfc. 

There had been, the speaker thought, 
no more radical critic of the very pos- 
sibility of rational theology than Kant. 
He was prepared to argue that even to 
speak of God as existing was to utter 
a proposition devoid of objective signif- 
icance. The concept of existence had 
significance for Kant only in the 
charmed circle of the subject-object 
relation : only when empirical observa- 
tional cash-value could be assigned to 


the distinction Ixdween existent and 
non-existent. To speak, therefore, of 
the existence of God or of an .Absolute 
was in fact for Kant to say nothing that 
could claim factual significance. Yet 
how much of Ins metaphysic wets itself 
conditioned by his recognition that the 
functions of factual and of supposedly 
nietapliysical .isserlion were altogetlier 
diffeient ! How much by his recognition 
that the nature at once of the empirical 
knowledge tliat lay at the basis of 
physics, and of the human concern with 
God, with h'rcedom and with Im- 
mortality, was denied if wc supposed 
the latter to be satisfied by some 
extension of the former — by a treat- 
ment of those concerns as belonging to 
the field of the factual ! 

Kant recognised and bore abundant 
testimony to the recognition that be- 
tween metaphysical assertion and 
factual assertion there was a great gulf 
that he strove to define by his famous 
distinction between reason and under- 
standing. Kant recognised how 
relentlessly man's nature impelled him 
towards metaphysics, towards uncondi- 
tioned satisfaction concerning his origin 
his nature, his destiny. On these issues 
Man must come to rest. Kant's aim in 
the Critique of Pure Reason was to 
show that these issues were not theoret- 
ical and that the attempt to treat 
them as such would be to deny their 
nature. It would be to disguise from 
ourselves that the concern with such 
issues was not speculative but touched 
the roots of the moral life. Indeed, 
one of the greatest critics of speculative 
metaphysics emphasised the function 
in the life of Man of such convictions 
as that of the reality of God. 
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But Tlicism (lenian<Ied a more ex- 
lianstive Irentrnent, and it could be 
.s<iid that thtMiiadcqiiacy of Kant's con- 
ception of the moral life beg/^ared 
perhaps his own understanding of 
theistio belief. T(j understand 'rheisrn 
better we could do worse than look 
at the Theist. The lecturer review'cd 
some criticism of the seventeenth-cen- 
tuiy Hobbes and of the classical 
materi.ilism, which could itself be re- 
garded as the expression of an attitude 
of mind. He recalled also bow Mill 
bad rtijected the utilitarian argument 
by saying that it was better to be So- 
crates dissatished than a fool satislied. 

booking at Th<‘ism as a world-outlook 
one had to take both the <l()ctrine and 
the man -Theism and the Theist -as 
a complex, as (Ik^ exjin^ssion, ho\vov<*r 
incoinphde and nndi^lined, on the It'vel 
at once (d intellect and of will. I he 
old ontological aiguments for the ex- 
istence of (iod were too simple, but if 
we examiiuHl the confrontation of the 
views (d A(iumas and of Anselm w'o 
might learn s<nnething coneerning the 
traditional theistic proof. . . .booking 
back beyond Descartes to Anselm w'c 
found that something at least of the 
genius of that so-called proof had been 
allowed to escape. Anselm wrote to 
fortify the faith of his monks, men 
trained in the religious life, passed 
through the discipline of the initiate, 
dedicated to the opus Dei. Their 
whede life was integrated upon a centre. 
It was given a sense of direction ; and 
It was to fortify these men, whose 
intellectual gifts perhaps somewhat 
lagged behind their spiritual capacity, 
that Anselm offered his proof. This 
took faith, most ambiguous of concepts, 
for granted. 

However foreign Anselm’s language 


might be for us, his method could prob- 
ably be restated to show' that W'hat he 
commended did not involve the fallacy 
of treating existence as an attribute. 
It was only the fool, Anselm maintain- 
ed, who would say that God did not 
exist, for he alone would approach the 
(jiiestion as a trivial one without proper 
scrutiny. As was well known, Aqui- 
nas attacked the ontological proof as 
either invalid or unphiiosopliical, i.e., 
falling outside tin* scope of philosophy 
as he understood it. Anselm w'ould 
argue that we started with an idea of 
the Absolute and then tested tliat idea, 
di^^ciplining it, refining it till its self- 
authenticating character was revealed. 
The argument included a readiness to 
take human experience as the starting- 
point. The projM)sition that things 
exi.st possessofi some kind of absolute 
and not relative significance. 

There w’as in Aquinas, however, a 
stniin of agnosticism. For him the 
movement tcwvards (k^d was from 
!)elow. riie lecturer said he had 
.^e*'n an nnj)nhlished work of a young 
Di'ininican j>hilosophcr in Britain on the 
naming of (iuil, w'ho maintained that for 
St. riiomas our ideas only enabled us to 
see ourselves and our w’orld in relation 
to God, but contained nothing of His 
being. Only indirectly could w'e ap- 
proach One whose being trai?sccnded 
and WMS independent of our own. There 
was also the modern adaptation of 
Anselm’s methods by those w'ho, like 
tlie late F. H. Bradley, defended a 
mctaphysic of Immanence. According 
to this, the realisation of contradictions 
was in our own mental experiences and 
not in the intervention of a transcen- 
dent God. 

When W'e asked what gave tran- 
scendent Theism its starting-point, the 
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Thomist proofs seemed less proofs than 
moments in the development of a posi- 
tion that had been, somehow, gained. 
How gained ? It seemed today that we 
had to treat the question, not as one 
which could be settled by the mechan- 
ism of proof or disproof, by reflection 
merely on the issues raised by Anselm, 
by Aquinas, by Kant. We had to look 
at the object of common concern, at a 
way of life,... The Theist was always 
at a disadvantage, confessed the lec- 
turer. One could e.xpound the meta- 
physics of Absolutism easily enough. 
But Theism did not lend itself to meta- 
physical analysis. In the West it had 
always been that doctrine which treated 
the Personal as of primary significance, 
without losing sight of the necessity of 
understanding both the world of things 
and of men. 

After criticising the relevant doc- 
trines of Hegelian and Marxist philoso- 
phy, the speaker concluded that the 
Theist did not deny that the order 
which men lind in Nature was dis- 
covered as the expression of intel- 
ligibility, because the Nature in 
question was the expression of intel- 
ligence. To uphold the world of the 
personal, the significance of the deeps 
of human life, without denying order 
in Nature was part of the Theistic 
problem*. And also, without denying 
the world resulting from the efforts 
that men made to bring order out of 
chaos in the fi^ld of social life. A case 
could be made for Theism, as a concep- 
tion of transcendent God, that it 
vindicated itself by the extent to which 
it opened unsuspected doors, giving men 
the sense of complexity in the world but 
never losing sight of underlying unity. 
It gave men the sense of Time and of 
Eternity. It gave them the sense of 


the rational and of the personal. One 
could not under.stand Theism without 
seeing it as a determined attempt to 
live in the light of a conviction that 
contradictories were reconciled, opposi- 
tions overcome, but not wholly by us. 
One must realise its readiness to face 
the fact of waste, and the reality and 
significance of cluuce. It said that if we 
chose such methods as we employed to 
bring the war to a speedy conclusion, 
that clioice remained for evil or for 
good. There could be no going back, 
no turning away from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, from Hamburg and Nurem- 
berg. The Tlieisl endeavoured to be 
human, recognising the ambivalence in 
human life. His conception of humanity 
was related to the thought of the 
purpose of a Creator greater than 
himself, in whom and through wlioin 
all contradictions w'cre reconciled. The 
problem of the relation of Time to God 
was the central metaphysical problem 
of Theism. The Theist took Time 
desj)crately seriously, as was showai by 
the significance he attached to clioice ; 
and yet he knew that he himself at 
every moment of his life was related to 
the Eternal. And tliis Eternal was 
not unconcerned with what went on in 
time. 

Finally the speaker observed that 
Theism, more than any other world 
view, trembled on the brink of mythol- 
ogy. Whitehead had said that Christ- 
ianity ( and the speaker himself admit- 
ted that his own remarks on Theism 
were coloured by Christian theology ) 
was a religion still in search of a 
metaphysic which it liad not found, 
perhaps because it could not find it. 
But how become a Theist ? He, the 
.speaker, could not answer. Perhaps 
others more competent than himself 
would show what was involved, the 
mode of life to which the Theist 
aspired. 
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THE CHOICE OF A WORLD OUTLOOK 


Mi^s Knunet ^aid that it fell to her 

a^k what was meant hy a world view 
.iiifi why it was so difliciilt to arrive at 
an a'^Teed \'i(‘W. lVrhaj)S the term it- 
self was n^.^ali^»fa(:tory, hut tlie def- 
inition of the Gcnnan philosopher 
Dilthey was helpful : 

A ((>in]»lr\ of hlcas and sriitinitMits •.om- 
piisin^: bolK'f, and <onvi(tions a!»out ttie 
oatina of lilr ;ni<l t fio world, rmotioual habits 
and lernlriK les t>ascd on those, and purposes, 
pH'f(*ron(,os aud piimiplcs gov'cininjL: action 
\\h\i li i;i\o life, uiutv and inoanitui; 

She thoii^dit that if this (hdinition 
was intended to cover p(‘ssiinistir out- 
looks as well, it would have to include 
the attitudes of fortitude and rebellion. 
As for tlie word “ world. ” it apparently 
iiK'ludi’d not only llu‘ whole physical 
univeTse, wliii'h she meant when she 
used the word “ Nature, hut also 
man's interpretation of himself as re- 
lated to his (‘uvironnu nt in the widest 
sense, includin*^^ his attitmle towards 
life. 'I'hns it went heyond such limited 
schemes as that implied hy the Amer- 
ican phrase “culture pattern. " 

It micfht he said that our world out- 
hnik was ultimati'ly dotei mined hy 
social, temperamental and psycholo^;- 
ical factors Ix'yond our control. So wc 
would have no real “choice. '* There 
were real ditliculties in the view that 
metaphysics was a kind of science of 
hein^ that could command agreement. 
Nevertheless there were real considera- 
tions that could ho taken into account 
in coming to a world outlook, that 
might not be demonstrable logically 
ami yet would not be merely the ex- 
pression of our scK'ially and tempera- 
mentally determined attitude of mind. 

The layman generally held some 
midwaj' view and was distrustful of 


the word ‘‘metaphysics." He felt 
there was something fishy about the 
science of pure being, and was disturb- 
ed if told that his notions of truth and 
falsehood did not apply to his beliefs 
about the world. We could {)erhaf^s 
turn for help to considering the possibil- 
ities of the kind of synoptic philosophy 
which Professor Price had called the 
.searcli for synoi)tic clarity. A sign of 
tlie present fh'mand for it was the 
objection lo over-specialisation. But 
we had also hcconie distrustful of airy 
generalisations, and, once one started 
being synoptic, one was hound to talk 
about v.irioiis things of which one 
knew very little. Specialisation had 
made standards of knowledge more and 
more exacting, hence the tendeney to 
concentrate^ on the safer ground of 
(‘stabli^hed l)ut limitenl knowledge. 
So we had to beware of tlie St'ylla of 
Positivism, and the appeal to em- 
pirical rnatter-of-fact, on one side, and 
the Pharybdis, on tin* other side, of 
deeji-seated teinpcranu'ntal attitudes 
oi mind. Our world outlook might turn 
out to be a kind of ideology, ultimately 
derive<l from our social or psjxliolog- 
ical heritage. So it might be said that 
we must stick to onr piecemeal enquiry 
into matters of fact. 

TliC view known as Thorhism, or 
neo-Thomism, was an example of a 
questionable claim to be a science of 
being, for it always cam? down to some 
very general statement equivalent to 
“Being is wliat it is. " But the doc- 
trines of Spinozism on the other side 
were equally wanting in finality. 
Neither of these alternative ways of 
looking at the world could be made 
conclusive as against the other. Did 
we have to admit that it was possible 
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to demonstrate what being was and 
that it existed by logical necessity, as 
Spinoza would, or could we say with 
St. Thomas that some transcendent 
ground existed Could we. with what 
Professor Alexander called ‘'natural 
piety " quietly accept being, and then 
go on to consider other things ? 

H was often argued that the world 
as a whole could never be an object of 
consciousness. We could study a 
limited number of things that fell 
within our experience. If we tried to 
extend our enquiry from these objects 
and to s.iy something al)out the nature 
of the world as a whole we had to 
assume that something like our own 
cosmic views held good universally, or 
else we had to say something so general 
that it told us nothing at all. It was 
obvious that we could not treat the 
world as a whole in the comprehensive 
way that the scientists treated objects 
of study. P('rhaps it was better, then, 
to consider world outlooks as inter- 
pretations. 

Raising again the question of alter- 
natives, the speaker referred to the 
belief that in tlie study of historical 
conditions a world outlook could be 
deepened. She thought that no 
metaphysics which had not come to 
terms witli that possibility could make 
headwity. Metaphysicians had to rec- 
ognise the truth that that kind of 
relativism contained. 

Now in deajing with empirical evi- 
dence there was a discipline of ac- 
curacy. It was possible for people to 
agree on certain ascertained issues even 
if one could not be free of all pre- 
suppositions. This might be one of 
the correctives to prevent a world 
\ iew from becoming a world ideology, 
e. g., as in Germany, where the tradi- 


tional accuracy of lesearch had been 
jettisoned to bring it into line with such 
conceptions as that of racial biology. 
One could not, liowever. necessarily 
disprove a world view merely by point- 
ing to facts tliat did not square with it. 
What happened under such criticism 
was that you ultimately realised that 
you wore turning to speci.il pleading for 
yonr outlook. Von realised that you 
had to make a change in your funda- 
mental convictions. This was a judg- 
ment of cousc'iciua^. The relationship 
betw'cen empirical fact and the wider 
schemes of interpretation was difhcult. 

We could not yet really s])eak of a 
unified sriciitilic view of the world. 
Moreover, no view could be ade(juat<? 
which ignored forms of experience' such 
as tlic ethii'al, the religious and the 
justhetic. There were certain world 
views which achieved unity l>y leaving 
out such characteristics. This suggest- 
ed another test. Would tlu; view stand 
up to a close scrutiny of its funda- 
mental concepts ? How ofbm were 
wwld outlooks drawn u]) in terms of 
loose concepts, analogies and meta- 
phors, ** dynamic, " evolution, " 
“ field, " “ pattern, " “ dimension. 

Another corrective against our view 
being mere ideology was a genuine con- 
cern for Truth and Reality. 'I he speak- 
er believed there was a real dividing 
line between those who said their world 
outlook was an expression of a con- 
ditioned attitude of mind and those 
who were trying to make it express 
Truth. This aiming at Truth was not 
the same as verification. " The sense 
of obligation to Truth could still sup- 
port belief when verification " was 
not possible. This was only a recogni- 
tion of the situation in which we human 
beings were continually placed towards 
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that rf>nrenit*d us as in 

morality' -wlieii vvt' had to act accord- 
in/;( to ()Ut lights and do our best. 

i\*(*ality also was a largo word. It 
meant luoro than ''the totality of all 
tiiat is in the case. . We disting- 
uished between thos(‘ who were trying 
to make some sort of unity out of our 
expel iences, and those who started from 
uui e\})ei ieiii e but held that we were 
also trying to interpret reality othei 
than ourselves. Our world outlooks 
were partial and inc(niiplet<‘ but the 
fact that we could be critically awan* 
of these limitations meant that we 
could to some extent transcend them. 
The recognition of obligation si'emed to 
be the point of stability which dilferent 
world outlooks couhl hold in ciunmon. 
At least we could lind a common point 
in the centrality ( nut tiie same a.^ 
infalUl)ility ) of conscience, as recog- 
nised by responsible thinkers. 

In different world ontlook.s a more 
explicit unifying principle had been 
.sought in tlitt(*rent ways. I'lie proce* 
dure w*is usually to take certain 
conce])ts that expressed relationships 
within given limits and extend them. 
You selected .some unifying principle, 
saw it as a clue for a wider interpreta- 
tion of experience. But we might ruul 
our real diversities strain and break our 
principles when these were applied. 
Then, like some of the theologically 


minded, we could not talk of any ques- 
tion in science or politics except in 
theological terms. Possibly Freudian- 
isrn was another example of the con- 
viction that our world outlook was 
possible only by some kind of selective 
simplihcation. 

Certainly w^e could get nowhere with- 
out simplihcation, concentrating: on 
things that w’cre more important than 
other th.ings. One test of importance 
was (lie eliect on other events and ideas, 
as Copernicus’ notion of the motions 
of the earth. Finally there was acliieve- 
ment as an element wdiich made a 
contrast with triviality. Achievement 
on a snlhcient scale was what we called 
" greatness. hhe achievements of ex- 
cellence- in character; in piodiicts of 
the imagination — in art and literature ; 
the actions which shaped decisively 
man’s life and society — in tliese import- 
ance included a measure of achieve- 
ment. No world view could stand, 
said the speaker, that did not sustain 
oiii sense of the imjxirt.uice of these 
things. ]Fit a woikl (uitlook slioiild be 
nut only inteiestod in liuman beings ; 
it slioiild try to see them in relation to 
tlie non-luinuin imivei.se. It had to 
express the sense of Man's depend- 
ence on greatness other than his own 
achievements, it had to sustain our 
sense of our imjiortance . without 
“ .self-importance. ” 


R. L. Megroz 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The venerable Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who died November 12th, 
left, in the Benares Hindu University, 
a monument which will endure long 
after his political career and his per- 
sonal orthodoxy are forgotten. He 
was not the first to dream of a great 
educational centre which, in a world 
gone mad on modern metliods, would 
uphold the traditional values of Indian 
learning and culture. But he was not 
content only to dream. He matched 
his vision with a will that overrode all 
obstacles. 

In the name of his country and his 
vision, he gave up his lucrative law- 
yer’s practice to take up, figuratively 
speaking, the begging-bowl. He did 
not lay it by until he had more than a 
crore of rupees, to make it possible to 
start his national university on a 
worthy scale. Not all the donors 
shared his great enthusiasm, but tlie 
reluctance or indifference of Prince and 
business magnate melted away in the 
fire of iiis faith. 

The institution came into existence 
in 1915. He served it as Vice-Chan- 
cellor from igiQ to 1939 and, since, as 
its Vice-Patron and Rector. He did 
not neglect in his plans what modern 
education had to offer. Chemical, 
Industrial, Engineering and Mining 
studies have been fostered along with 
Philosophy and other lines more closely 
related to the Indian tradition, but the 
Benares University stands as an up- 


“ ends of verse 

And sayings of piiilosophers/* 
Hudtbras 

holder of Indian values and the Indian 
way of life. 

The tribute paid by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, a modern witli a different out- 
look, is a tribute not only to the late 
Pandit Malaviya but also, by implica- 
tion, as the Indian Social Rtfomcr 
points out, to the national cultural 
heritage for which he stood. “ India," 
Sir Tej truly declan‘d, “ loses in him 
one of lu‘r most trusted leaders and 
Hindu society its pillar of strength. ’’ 


Diagnosis and prescription were both 
embodied in the address of Sir S. 
Kadhakrishiian, chief Indian delegate, 
before the first jdenary s(‘Ssion of 
UNKvS('0 at Paris on November 22n(J. 
The world today is divided not only by 
the distinctions of race and of j)lace, to 
which he pointed, but also by the 
numl>erless distinctions based on sex 
and creed and caste, economic and 
social status etc. Good-will, he 
rightly declared, was not enough to 
create and maintain world unity. 
Amiability has its place but something 
more than well-wishing is necessary to 
sound relations between man and man. 
Men may wish tlie lower orders well. 
The dignity and value of the individual 
man had to be emphasised. Sir Sarve- 
palli said. 

Human life has become all too cheap 
and human happiness at best a pawn 
upon the board when diplomats are 
playing for high stakes. The coming 
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into \)CAi\^ of I’XliSiO t)esi>(*aks the 
lerr.is^niihoii tli.it, Sir Saivepalli 
(>ul, s(i(*n(e and rnllurnhavea 
lolt: in l)riii;;in^; nn-n to^n^thcr. L(‘arn- 
irif^ lo a|)f>uxiato our fclIow-men and to 
sri* llnries fr(an thoir point of view 
may awaken the will to justice. But 
a(’tiiii 4 justly inraiis self-discipline, the 
(hi<d in^^redient in Dr. Kadhakri^hnan's 
ienie«ly, but the factor oftenest over- 
looke<l by th(‘ woild ])lanneis. “My 
own country Ixilievas, ” Sir Sarvepidli 
sai<l (and it is true, liowever much 
some recent actions of the few l)(di<* it ) 
“ lliat if we are to cretite and maintain 
{)eai:(‘, peoj^lesof the world must impose 
disci[>lim‘ upon thems(il\'es. ” 

1 here is lu) la< k of nitoi^nition of 
th(i lU'ed for discipline — of otlnu 
nation.s, pe<;ph“s, ideoloi^des and individ- 
uals. The; reco^enition of the noe(l to 
disciplim; ouiselvi‘S, which is the true 
Swaraj, (lei)ends piimaiily upon ar cept- 
aiU'O of “a ]>lulosophy ol lilt* devoted 
to the I'stablishment of spiritual 
values.” lie called tor its creation, 
we would iatlu‘r say, its rediscuveiy. 

The subsetpioat election of Sir 
Sarvepalli as (diairrnan of the hkxeculive 
('ouncil of IWTCSCO was a tribute to 
the views which he expressed, an 
earnest of the hope for India’s lead out 
ol the present labyrinth. 

Tire materialistic outlook fostered by 
most modern education has borne its 
bitter fruits. Rani Laxmibai Kajwade, 
writing in the November-December 
Rural India on *' Religious Education 
in India” points out that now, when 
India's new educational system is on 
the anvil, is an opportune time to 
introduce an ethical and religious 
element in the schools. Are tlic addi- 
tional millions to be educated under 


the new plans to be given the stone of 
a materialistic bias for the bread of 
truth ? Rani Laxmibai Rajwade rec- 
ognises sectarianism as “ the curse 
of our national life ” but also rightl}' 
holds that a sound ethical and religious 
foundation is indispensable to a well- 
rounded life. She finds the solution 
in the underlying unity of all religions 
and their identity in ethical and moral 
code. The State cannot evade its 
ies[)onsibility by pleading neutrality, 
she writes. It has a duty to interfere 
“ when leligiun is used as a cloak for 
preaching a hymn of hate and to fan 
the lire of fanaticism. ” A man's per- 
sonal religion i.s his own concern; liis 
ethics concern all. Slie therefore calls 
for the compiling and the country-wide 
promulgatif)!! of an ethical code based 
on the piinci[)les common to all faiths. 

A comparably l)r<^ad stand is taken 
by “ Liivasishya ” in his “ Nob's by 
the Way ” m the (Tiiistiaii weekly, The 
(tiiardian of Madias, for Jisl Xovend)er. 
He decLires that 

a V uimui'ii u'liL^ioiis tcaihiny of in^j'iratior.al 
typ<’ will In* an iniprovt iuent over sectarian 
religion on one liand and no religion on the 
oUht, 

He fails, ho says, to understand the 
'•‘My religion or nothing' attitude 
taken by some of our cducationii>ts. ” 

To a common ethical code we would 
add tlu‘ teaching of the lives ol all the 
great religious teachers, and the im- 
pressing on tlie teachers of the nation 
of their own responsibility by way of 
example. “ Moral education, ” White- 
head wrote, “ is impossible without the 
habitual vision of greatness. ” 

A warning that if the industrialisa- 
tion of India took the form of cen- 
tralised industries the end could only be 
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India's turning imperialistic was given 
by Sliri J. C. Kumarappa, Secretary 
of the All-India \ illage Industries 
Association, speaking at Madras on 
30th November. Only “ public utility 
industries/' he said, ought to ])e 
nationalised. The production of such 
indispensables as food and clotli should 
be decentralised, wliich meant, in ehect, 
a sclieme for the development of cot- 
tage industries with village solf-sufl'i- 
cicncy the aim. In tlie present era of 
over-centralisation of industry, when 
greed for raw materials and markets 
has demonstrably contributed to inter- 
national friction, such a warning may 
be necessary as an offset to an exag- 
gerated trend. Decentralisation has 
mutli to comineiul it. By all means, 
let the country be dotted with small 
factories in preference to congestion 
and other disadvantages of manufact- 
uring plants in great cities. 

The self-sulTicioncy of each village 
can, however, ])e accepted as an ideal 
only up to a certain point. Whether 
for a village, a nation or an individual, 
complete self-sufficiency is a lower aim 
than a harinonious balance betw^een 
sclf-dependcnce and interdependence, 
in which each unit sliall produce wliat 
it best can, each served fur all the rest 
by all the rest. The traditional village 
organisiJtion itself should teach this 
lesson. 

Let us not assign wTong causes. 
Imperialistic exploitation and economic 
rivalry are rooted not in specialisation 
of function but in ignoble and self- 
seeking aims. 

M. R. Masani, speaking at Jamshed- 
pur December 4th, saw the present 
choice as being, " not between socialism 
and capitalism, but between decen- 
tralised economic democracy and highly 


centralised tot. ditarivinisin. '* The press 
reports that though a socialist, the 
speaker found it difficult to believe 
that, at least in tlie present century, 
colhvtivism could be reconciled with 
democracy. " 

1 li«' t cut i>f j'olitu al t coiiomic 

powt^r ill a few li.iiuls le.ul to ^lul.itor- 

^bipaiul exploitation oi the nuis^os 

India, he implied, had to find a way 
to a\ (‘rt the repetition of the Russian 
disaster.” He urged a ?'/// media -a 
co-ordinated economy in which State, 
co-operative and free enterprise should 
all find place. 

None but tlie tra flicker in human 
souls can fail to rejoice at the step 
taken by the Government of India 
after consultation witli the Provincial 
Governments in j>rohibiliiig the smok- 
ing of opium throughout British Iinlia. 
TJie Fin.'uire 13ej»artment ( Revenue 
Division ) Gazidle ICxtraordinary of 
November 20th permits opium smoking 
only to existing addic ts and to them 
only on medical certificates. 

In fulfilment. . .of their jnO'riiational obli- 
gations ami in their earnest desire to co- 
operate in weaning mankind Iroina pernicious 
habit, the (iovernTiieiit of India ikjw feel that 
the prohibition of opium smoking is dcsir.able, 
despite the pra< tical difficulties in the way of 
its full enforcement. 

It is unfortunate tJj.at the desire to 
help wean mankind from a {x?rnicious 
habit is not always strong enough to 
overcome the greed for profits from a 
soul-destroying trade. International 
public opinion has now set its face 
against the opium evil with good effect. 
But the coddling of the liquor interests 
continues to be upheld in the sacred 
name of revenue, let the human costs be 
what they may. That and other evils 
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must await the further awakening of 
the public ruiKsciencc in India and 
throughout the world. 

Dr. ,]. ('. ('hatferjcc, in his address as 
Chairman of the Inter-University Board 
of India, meeting at Jaipur on Decem- 
Ix-r jrd, arraigned the present attitude 
towards Universities “as factories for 
the production of graduates. ” Uni- 
versities, nav, the whole modern educa- 
tional .system, cannot escape a share 
in the responsibility for this attitude. 
It is rooted in the false conception that 
the aim of caiucation is not to train 
iharacter and to unfold tlie jiatural 
aptitudes, to produce free and unpreju- 
dicid minds, but to increase the 
factual content of the student's mind 
.so that In' can pa.ss e.xaminations. The 
principal function of the Universities, 
Dr. Chatterjee declared, shoidd be 

to proilui (> Ip.kIci-- ol men who would in- 
flufuce and jiunlo n.vlional thought, rid them- 
f.fl VOS of the I .im rr of i ominun.iliMn .ind hy 
ex.inipir .and precept ftc«' our people from 
a malady whu h, at tlie moment, thicateiis 
to rob the nation of the fnut> of freedom 

Men of all creeds and classc.s, seeking 
knowledge, met in the Universities, 
whose responsibility it was to fuse 
different ide.tls, ways of thought, of 
action and of speech in “ a complete 
whole, beautiful in symmetry and pro- 
portion. ” But the new orientation 
from within must first come. Then only 
will there be hope for respectful recogni- 
tion of the Universities in their ancient 
r6le of "seats of learning and research,” 
where knowledge is pursued for its 
own sake. Then only, too, will there 
be justification for the complete free- 
dom from outside control for which 


the Chairman pleaded. But the crux 
of the problem is the correct evalua- 
tion of educational aims. 


The materialistic claim that “ trial 
and error ” is the method of all advance, 
even throughout the field of human 
thought and enterprise, was vigorously 
challenged by Prof. Narayan Rab A. 
Nikam at the Twenty-First Session of 
the Indian Philosophical Congress. In 
his presidential address before the Logic 
and Metaphysics Section, he repudiated 
the idea that the hi.storical process is 
“ nothing else but a never-ending series 
of trial and errors, ” any more than, 
with its “immense wastefulness,” it 
can be called “ a march of God upon 
the earth. ” Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of the method of organic adapta- 
tion, “ Is it suggested, ” he demands, 
th.it “ Man has no prevision of Truth 
and Value, that \vc have lighted upon 
these only by the way ?” He points 
to the persistence of effort which makes 
history, as a proof that the historical 
process is more than a series of trial 
;iiid errors. But, even if it be a trial 
and error process, he declares, 

it IS at least admitted that we have reached 
a stage when it is coyisciousJy developed ; this 
must mean that we have moved away from 
its preliminary gropings to the stage of an 
awakening . although the distance between 
this and the Final Stage of good is an 
immense stretch of futurity. Time is finitCt 
because our efforts will outlast its apparent 
endlessness, and is not otherwise ; the final 
good is therefore attained some day ; while 
the greatness of our errors and the evil we 
endure because of them, must give us some 
slight foretaste of the greatness of the good 
w'hich exceeds in an infinite measure all the 
evils by which we have attained it. 
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PACIFISM AND POLITICS: 1946 

[ In this thought-provoking article Mr. John Middleton Murry com- 
pletes, from an Englishman’s stand point, the trilogy of .irticlcs on P.icifisn), the 
other two of which, from an American’s and an Indian’s jjoints of view, ajipcar- 
ed in onr issue for November 1946. Mr. Murry makes out a quite strong case 
for the reorientation of pacifist thinking, although he weakens it .somewhat by 
his appeal to the death peiialty as precedent for war to force aggressor nations 
to obey world law. Alternatives to legal murder do exist and the arguments 
against tlic barbarous practice arc numerous and cogent and are gaining 
ground. — Ed. ] 


Mr. Horv'oy Wescott’s interesting 
essay on “ Pacifism, Politics and 
America ” is concerned with possibil- 
ities of a new tj'pe of political action 
which, at the present moment, arc 
real for America alone. They do not 
exist for Britain. Indeed, the benef- 
icent economic policy which Britain 
has at last, in concert with America, 
decided to apply to the British zone 
of occupied Germany is possible — if 
it is really possible — only because of 
the American loan to Britain. We 
are merely passing on to Germany 
the American charity to ourselves — a 
real and present sacrifice for Britain, 
no doubt, but one which can be 
effectively made only at the price of 
an eventual default on the American 
loan. 


Mr. Wcscott advocates this benev- 
olent economic policy as a relevant 
form of the practical politics of non- 
violence. I do not dispute the 
justice of the claim ; and 1 sincerely 
hope that the policies he recommends 
may come to be the official policies 
of the United Slates. Indeed, if 
they could be applied now — and in 
the particular form of generous 
economic aid to Russia — they might 
have a potent effect in easing the 
political tension that now exists 
between the United States and 
Russia. Whether or not they are 
policies of non-violence, they are 
certainly policies of constructive 
peace-making. Unfortunately, the 
United States, alone among the 
Great Powers today, is in a positio]} 
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to pursue tliem. For the rest of the 
world they are Utopian. And, still 
more tinfortunately, the domestic 
political situation of the Uuitcxl 
States at the present moment forbids 
us even to hope that these policies 
will be adopted for some years to 
come. 

Vet these are crucial years. The 
pattern of world-politics will be 
shaped in them ; and what is done, 
or left undone, in the years that must 
pass before Mr. Wcscotl’s benev- 
olent economic policy is adojtted by 
the United States as its national 
policy, will determine whether the 
world move's towards world peace or 
a third world war. rhe tempo of 
events, we may be sure', will corre- 
spond to the piodigious increase of 
the physical energies at the disposal 
of mankind which has occurrecl in 
the process of waging World War II. 
The ne.xt four or live years will see 
the world cither set towards war, 
lushing headlong down the steep 
place — now so vastly steeper than it 
was even in ic^^o—to world anarchy, 
or struggling painfully and labo- 
riously up the mountain, aw'ay from 
the abyss. That ascent may take 
many years, before climbing human- 
ity can reckon itself secure. 

Facilis iic’seensKs Avetnn ; 

Sfd tti\'carc graduPH, evadt’ie ad 

atttas 

Hoc opu<:, hic labor est. 

In such a situation ( whose gravity 
and urgency I am sure I have not 
exaggerated ), what is the practical 
politics of pacifism ? What policy, 
or policies, can pacifists advocate, 
as policies of pacifism, which have 


the remotest chance of success, in 
the very definite sense of averting 
the catastrophe of a third w'orld 
war ? 

This is a question to which I have 
given the most searching and per- 
tinacious thought of which I am 
capable. .And I am bound to 
acknowledge that my conclusion is 
that pacifism, in the now accepted 
meaning of individual renunciation 
of war, has no relevant or practical 
policy to propose to meet the world’s 
need today. The pure pacifist, if 
he may be defined as one who 
subset il'cs, in writing or in thought, 
to the pledge : “ I renounce war 

and will never support or sanction 
another, ” and who intends, in 
wh.itever circumstances, to honour 
that })ledgc, must, on peril of deceiv- 
ing both himself and others, with- 
draw consciously and deliberately 
from the field of politics. 

I think that stich a pacifist could 
consistently advocate to his countrj'- 
mcn complete and unilateral dis- 
armament. Provided he does so with 
entire honesty, that is to say, 
without pretending for one moment 
that such deliberate disarpiament 
would bring any increase of security 
whatever to his country, in the kind 
of war that a third world w’ar will 
inevitably be. I sec no contradiction 
in his advocating complete and 
unilateral disarmament to his fellow- 
countrymen. 

But I myself should be unable to 
follow his doctrine or his example, 
for the simple reason that I am 
convinced I should be wasting my 
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time. There is not the faintest 
possibility of converting either a 
majority or a substantial minority 
of Englishmen to unilateral disarma- 
ment today. Tlie average citizen 
of the British democracy makes but 
one political demand : a national 
policy which offers, or gives a chance 
of, «ecurily in an age when the 
atomic bomb has been invented, and 
the ideological conflicts between 
Communism and Capitalism on the 
one hand, and between totalitarian- 
ism and democracy on the oilier, 
have become immeasurably more 
acute than they were before World 
War II. Unilateral disarmament 
neither offers nor gives a chance of 
the security sought by the common 
man in a modem mass society. 
Therefore, it is not practical poli- 
tics ; to be practicable at all, in the 
simple sense of being adopted as a 
national policy, it would require a 
mass conversion of the British peo- 
ple to an otherworldly religion. The 
possibility is so remote as to be 
entirely negligible. 

The only policy that offers the 
world a real chance of escape from 
the catastrophe of a third world war 
is a form of collective security. 
British pacifism has a habit — it has 
not existed long enough to be called 
a tradition — of opposing collective 
security on the ground that, in 
the last resort, the international or 
supranational authority must coerce 
the recalcitrant member by war. 
Under pressure of the new necessity 
of controlling atomic energy, the 
form of collective security sought has 


changed, and what is contemplated, 
by the Baruch proposals, is tlie 
foimation of at least the nucleus of a 
world government. Many pacifists 
seem bent on opposing that also. 
The Atomic Authoiity which .\mcr- 
ica and Britain are stiiving to bring 
into being would be one which 
instantly imposed sanctions on any 
nation which evaded or rejrelled the 
inspection and control of the Atomic 
Authority. The Authority would 
have a complete monopoly, in the 
territory of every nation, of the 
production of atomic energy, wheth- 
er for purposes of war or peace. 
This involves the creation of an 
entirely new kind of supranational 
authority which would directly con- 
trol, in every rration, overwhelming 
resources of power. It follows that 
any nation attempting to make war 
would have to seize the Atomic 
Authority’s irrstallations. Such an 
attempt would necessar ily have to he 
met by instantaneous punishment : 
which could, in the nature of the 
cas<', ortly be war. "I'horcfore. argue 
many pacifists, such a system must 
be opposed. 

If it adopts this stand-point, I 
believe, jracifism will become def- 
initely retrogressive. It will be 
publicly opposed to the only system 
that can save mankind from the 
devastation and misery of a new 
world war, with the appalling weap- 
ons of destruction now available. 
To oppose a system which is devised 
solely to abolish war, and has no 
other raison d'etre, on the ground 
that there is no other way, except 
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war, to cot'icc a nation wliicli delib- 
erately breaks the law in order to 
wage war, is to be guilty of two 
things : hrst of anarchy, and second, 
of conunilling an unpardonable con- 
fusion of thought. 

With ngard to the first, I hold 
that no conscientious pacifist has 
any right to ])roi)agate anarchy in 
the political field. If war must be 
the ultimate sanction of a lu'W polit- 
ical system designed to abolish war, 
the light course? of action for the 
j)acifist who believes that war, no 
matter for what purpose or v\ith 
what motive, is an evil which he 
cannot count tuKince, is to abstain, 
very rigoiously, from all [uopaganda 
in the political fu ld. If ho does not 
abstain, ho sulteis tlu^ corruption of 
the best, which is tlu* worst. 

In the sc*c<nul pLice, to lefuse to 
distingui-^h, at this jioiut in the 
woilcl’s history, between kinds of 
war— and speeiliealiy between a war 
waged for c:orK[uest oi empire, and a 
war unciei take n in orchu' to compel 
a ciiminal nation [o obt^y the public 
law of tlu' world whic li it has broken, 
is, in my opinion, an intellectual and 
moral eciuivocatioii of the most 
giievuus kind, 'fo deedare that 
those two generically difierent kinds 
of war are one : simply war. and 
simply evil, is a perversion of truth. 
Tlie moral discrimination of the 
English people, seeking to establish 
rules of justice, has distinguished 
clearly between no loss than four 
kinds of man-slaying : murder ( with 
many degrees of extenuating cir- 
cumstances), manslaughter, justifi- 


able homicide, and legal execution. 
They range from the absolutely evil 
to the .socially necessary, and good. 
To lump them all together as murder 
is to bid a long farewell to truth. 

So with the equivocation wdiich 
lumps together as mere war, the war 
which is a perpetuation of existing 
international anarchy, and the war 
which might conceivably be neces- 
sary to establisli or to vindicate the 
acknowledged public law of the 
world. The former is evil — unmitigat- 
ed evil : the latter. I do not hesitate 
toaffnm, would be good. How good 
may be judged from the fact that 
such a war has never been fought, 
simply because it belongs to a stage 
of world order which the world has 
never reached, because the nations 
havt? shrunk from the saciifice 
rccpiired. 

And I say that such a war would 
be good -not absolutely, of course, 
but lelatively to all previous wars 
whatsoever — in the full knowledge 
tliat it would liave to be waged (if 
it had to be waged ) with the appall- 
ing instruments of destruction which 
man now commands. I am morally 
certain it would not have to be 
waged, and that if the new system of 
world order by Atomic Authority 
could be established none would 
rebel against it — because its benefits 
would be so manifest and so im- 
mediate. But that I should oppose 
and resist such a world order and 
public law because it might be neces- 
sary to make war on a nation that 
rebelled against it, would be, for me, 
stark insanity or, worse, a moral 
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irresponsibility wliich would be 
•unpardonable. 

If I am told that I have ceased to 
be a pacifist ( as I probably shall be ) 
I shall reply quite sinqily that if 
to be a pacilist moans accepting an 
obligation to opjiose and resist the 
establishment of a public law for the 
wCJrld, I never was one ; and if pc'ople 
Jiave imagined me to be one, I wel- 
come the opportunity of correcting 
their mistake. 1 was a pacifist 
precisely because there was no 
acknowledged jniblic law in the 
world, and wars were the e.xpression 
of its anarchy. This anarchy cul- 
minated in the hideous demand for 
“unconditional surrender” made 
upon Germany in llie last war ; a 
demand made because even the 
vestiges of public law in the world 
had finally disappeared. 

The distinction between such a 
war and the war which might 
conceivably have to be waged to 
compel a nation to obey the public 
law of the world against which it 
had rebelled is, to my mind, as 
absolute as the distinction between 
murder and legal execution. And 
the distinction would be immediately 
apparent in that the conditions of 
surrender would be public from the 
beginning. All that the rebel nation 
would have 40 do would be to declare 
its willingness to submit to the law, 
and to such punishment — by way of 
reparation for damage caused— as 
the law' would prescribe. 

Furthermore, it is obvious that, 
in the system presupposed by a 
supranational Atomic Authority, 


the first act of war would bo under- 
taken not by the Authorit}’ itself but 
by the rebel nation, which would 
have to attempt to sei/e the installa- 
tions of the Aulhoiity. The act of 
aggres.sion would bo palpable and 
Hagiant. In so far, therefore, as 
pacifism has any relevance in sucli a 
system, it would lie in the effort to 
di.'-suade the rebel and aggre.ssor 
nation from itsciime. For pacifism 
to be emj'kiyed first in preventing 
the establishment of such a sy.stem, 
then in dissuading the Authority 
from compelling the aggressor nation 
to submit to the Law, is fantastic 
and peiveise. 

Such an attitude can be defended 
onl\' if pacifism is a creed of complete 
anarchism. If pacifists arc people 
who believe that all public law, 
whether within the national society, 
or between the nations, is an evil 
which should be abolished, and that 
the only valid law is that which tlie 
individual, in circumstances of abso- 
lute (and unimaginalilc ) freedom 
W'ould impose upon hiiirself, then, 
and then only, can they rationally 
defend such a refusal to establish 
or support a public law for the 
world. If jiacilists arc people who 
believe that men and women arc so 
good that they have only to be given 
absolute freedom in order to be 
perfect ; if they believe that no man. 
and no nation, if left to its own 
uncontrolled devices would ever 
dream of actually using the dreadful 
instruments of man-destruction that 
now exist ; if they believe that 
atomic bombs and controlled rockets 
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\v< u: invented merely as exercises in 
lininan ingenuity and as objects for 
a'silietic contemplation, and that 
all we liave to do is to let everybody 
vvlio wants them have as many as 
he wants to play with, and then the 
wot Id will be at peace — then pacifists 
aie justified in objecting to a system 
which aims at abolishing war by 
threatening war on those who at- 
tempt war. F(jr they object not to 
all war, but to all Law. 

I have not met any such pacifists. 
If they really exist, they arc 
an uttcily insignificant handful of 
people, lint I have met many 
pacifi.sts who simply refuse to think 
out the reality of the human situa- 
tion at the luesent time, or even to 
consider the llagiant contiadiction 
between their acceptance and sup- 
port of the Law in the domestic soci- 
ety to which they belong and their 
refusal to accept or support the 
attempt to establish a Law between 
nations, fhey persist in being blind 
to the fact that in the name ot 
peace they support J.aw at home, 
aiul Anarchy abroad. 1 hey support 
l-aw wheie we might possibly do 
better with less of it. and oppose it 
where its establishment is obviously 
necessary to the survival of the 
human race. 

1 do not think the honourable 
name of " paciltsm ” should be used 
to dignify such lax and equivocal 
thinking as this, which will bring 
the name into deeper disrepute as 
the crying need of the world for Law 
becomes more manifest. I think 
pacifism can legitimately include two 


sorts of people who equally abhor 
violence : those who refuse to be in- 
strumental to the use of violence, for 
any purpose and with any motive ; 
and those who believe that it may 
be rightly used to compel obedience 
to Law, Law being understood as 
that which commends itself to the 
common reason and conscience of 
mankind. Whether the first can 
honourably accept the conditions of 
existence in an ordered domestic 
society, where obedience to law 
is enforced, in the last resort, by 
violence against those who transgress 
it, i'5 a matter for their conscience. 
Since, however, as things are, they 
cannot avoiil being members of a 
domestic society governed by law, 
even if their consciences are uneasy 
they cannot e.scape to a society with- 
out Law. And intellectual and 
moral integiity surely requires of 
them that, just as they silently 
acipiiesce in the sanctions behind 
the law of the civil .society, they 
should silently acquiesce in the sanc- 
tions that must be imposed if any 
l^aw for the societj’ of nations is to 
be established. They will maintain 
their refusal to be directly instru- 
mental in the exercLse of violence to 
maintain the Law, since they are 
themselves prepared to take the risk 
of living in a society wldch relies for 
its order solely on the laws written 
— often illegibly — in the individual 
human heart. They are citizens of 
another city : governed only by the 
Law of Love. 

Those others may legitimately be 
called pacifists who, desiring just as 
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ardently to found the city wliose 
law is Love, but, knowing: how terri- 
bly far they themselves at times fall 
short of its demands, aie convinced 
that the establishment of the Law 
of Justice is the necessary prelim- 
inary to the establishment of the Law 
of Love. They would roiuler unto 
Cresar that which is Ca*sar’s ; ami 
unto God that which is God’s. They 
realise that the di.ssolution of the 
world is threatened not through its 
failure to live by love, but its failure 
to live by justice. Love, which is 
the fulfilment of the Law, cannot 
begin to be operative whete the Law 
itself does not exist. They will 
therefore not merely acquiesce in, 
but actively support the use of 
violence when it is emplo3cd for 
the vindication of the Law' which 
commends itself to the reason and 
conscience of mankind. And they 
will not shrink from being directly 


instrumental to the use of violence 
for this good end. They will saj’, in 
my opinion quite truly, that the war 
which the\' may conccivablj' be 
called to support to maintain the 
Law would not be “wav” at all. 
b'or all its horror it would be benef- 
icent. It would be the pi ice paid 
for the defeat of anarchy and the 
establishment of Justice : the war to 
end war of which in the past so 
many I3 ing state.snien havi- spoken. 
It is the willingne.ss to pa3' the price 
w'hich matters, for, in so fat as that 
willingne.ss exists, the price may not 
have to be paid. I hey will say the 
time has come when jiaciftsin must 
be jirejtared to lose its life to save 
it: for the life of paeilisni lies in 
W'orld peace. The jiacifism that 
preserves its orthodoxy’ at the cost 
of world anarchy and a third World 
War has ceased to be a humane 
creed. 

John Miiuu.uion Murry 


THE DREAMER 


A golden star in either hand, 

A s.lver star up<jn your brow, 

Between your lips a ciinnon rose, 

Beneath your^feet a gleaming piow: 

Sail out across the tranquil sky, 

Steer for the moon’s pale harbour-bars, 
And hang upon her ivory horns. 

Your treasured pair of golden stars 
Leave your white boat beside the shore. 
With 8 Iver star to guard it there; 

Swing from Orion's belt, and d»ve, 
Biid-l.ke, through glimmering gulfs of air. 


Alight upon the Milky Way, 

ExpJ(.>r(‘ her ['Otent in vst<'f 
Her svLiet rivers, dianu>nd sands, 

Lnnc islands in her ft>ainv ‘^cas, 

Till the moon vani'-hcY, and morn 
S eils from yoiir 1 ps the crimson rose: 

'Ihen thnug i ethereal dawn-mist turn 
Back lo the hou^c of y air rep >sc 
There you shall find your silver Star, 

Your Boat safe-moored beneath the he ght. 
Your g /Iden Stars in c ther hand 
Clasped — and the Rose of your Delight. 

Eva Martin 



SCIENCE AND HUMAN MORALS 


Dr, .Joan Coons, the young Amcnc.in writer whose first novel, Without 
Pa^^spof't, was |)ul/lih!»e(l four >ear> ago, while she was still in her twenties, 
wriles here of the wi<!ening ‘'rf)j>e of ethirs. of collective hehavioiir and collect- 
ive rt^sponsihility. Hut she dots not lose sight rjf the individual in the group. 
She wiiles with a clear ej ed per( option of the danger of man's tools lH?coming 
Ihv end instead of the means ol his existence, and of the need for " a true con- 
cept of the spiiitual greatness possible for man. j 


S( ience has become the great 
(loniinant power today. Through 
it W(' liav(‘ the means of attaining a 
ri('her mat('rialism and an eeonorn- 
ically secure future. It is a powtr 
lliat is clianging (uir woild whether 
we like it or not ; for wv n\:\y hinder 
the ]u*(\gress of sci(‘nc(! but W(‘ can- 
lud stop it. 'i‘h<‘ (‘fleets of scdeiu'c 
spread slowly at first, but with ev(T- 
increasing rapidity, until its impact 
has shak(‘n tlu* univause. In its 
expansion it has specalcd up evolu- 
tion to an aweinspiring degret'. 
We ar(' acutely aware of its tone, 
and our awareness has madt^ ns 
fearful ; for sci^mce has also become 
the w('apon of political bargaining. 
In turn wv have become apprc'hen- 
sive of our morals : MaiTs behaviour 
to man has siKhkmly taken on a now, 
greater significance, and we seek in 
his sense of morality a safeguard 
against the dangers of his scientific 
achievements. 

In writing of science and human 
morals, I would define ** morals" as 
tradition, and science " as examina- 
tion or analysis, and therefore, the 
breaking with tradition. At birth 
man's mind is void, is slowly filled 
with concepts which form the mind- 


to-be. Some of th(‘se arc sensory or 
first-hand experiences ; some are 
taught, traditional, or second-hand. 
All tradfidon i^ taught, but was also, 
in the beginning of man’s memory, 
first-hand seiisory. Every human 
c(>ric«‘pt was once in evolution and 
will continiu' to dovedop and altcT in 
th(‘ y('ais to come, d'hought is built 
u]\ as cellular tissue is built up from 
cells, from individual sense conc(*pls 
fioin lh(‘ outside. The inatiix of a 
mind is feuincd principally bv edu- 
c*iti<ui, so few, if any of us, are ever 
(juite fre(' of the imluccd psychosis 
of clnldhood — each has a more or 
less liypnoti/ed life. The pity is 
that we are saddled in defenseless 
childhood with concepts which may 
or may not be verified by subsequent 
experiences. These concept:^ form 
a weight about the neck ; on the 
whole, a millstone about the neck of 
civili/.ation. Yet they are the basis 
for man’s evaluation oHiis morality 
as an individual and as a people ; 
for the morals of a nation are, after 
all, neitlier greater nor w’eaker than 
those of its people. Nor are they 
the sum of its people’s morality, but 
rather the standard developed by 
the class in power. Circumstance is 
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the final determining factor allowing 
either good or evil to dominate. 

Since all morals are traditional, 
and may or may not become obsolete 
in evolution, they must bo e.xamined 
by science in the light, not of the 
past, but of the future ; for the 
present has no duration, does not 
exi^’t. It is es.sential, however, that 
the scientific mind examining morals 
be itself freed from all induced 
psychosis. We cannot expect man- 
kind’s morals automatically to keep 
pace with science. An adequate 
morality always lags behind the 
innovations (;utinoding the existing 
standards and demanding newer 
ones. It is up to the scientist to show’ 
the way. to re-educate mankind, 
equipping him with concepts requir- 
ed for the intelligent utilir.ation of 
the very forces of science itself. 

The tw’o primal urges are self- 
preservation and hunger. All others 
are secondary. So it would seem 
that the functions of science are 
largely economic and materialistic. 
But this is not enough. We have 
too long neglected the science of 
human relationships. We cannot 
create a new and better world merely 
by creating new and better imple- 
ments for the advancement of our 
material civilization. Neither can 
w'e accomplish this by inventing 
greater and more terrifying tools of 
destruction. To say that we, man- 
kind, must behave better or be 
obliterated by our own creations is 
a futile warning. It is as if one 
were to explain the horrible results 
of excessive drinking to a group of 


alcoholics, and expect them all to 
.set down their glasses. Some would 
heed the given advice ; some would 
not. It depends on the individual. 

Man has yet to learn a collective 
behaviour. He thinks of behaviour 
as the actions of individuals, and of 
the rosjwnsibility for thi.-! behaviour 
as the resjiousibilily of individuals. 
Such a concejit is no Kmger jntssible. 
Man must be educated to understand 
and accept the re.sponsibility for the 
behaviour of inankin'd as a whole. 
No longer can elliies deal with man’s 
relation to man as inilividuals alone, 
but as peojtlo. Today we need not 
a greater morality but a collective 
rather than a personal morality. 
Such a collective morality must be 
acceptable by the people as a vvhole. 
The true morality conforms with 
the needs of the overwhelming 
majority. But in the planning of 
this collectivism we must not com- 
pletely forget the individual ; for 
there is no gain in any human en- 
deavour where man as a mass is 
supreme without any thought of 
the individual. Both arc cs.sential. 
They cannot exist separately, but 
one w'khin. the other, an integral 
part of it. It is not that man has 
•got to behave better, but that he 
has got to behave differently. 

Man needs most of all to be given 
an insight into himself as man, as he 
really is, not as the illusion we create. 
As Sigmund Freud has pointed out 
in his Reflections on War and Death, 
man’s illusion becomes worthless if it 
demand that he live psychologically 
beyond his means. It is asking too 
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mticli of human In irigs to ask them 
to utilize and enjoy the 

benclils of any new power, demand- 
ing tliat they automatically adopt 
the \vi>doin and morality wliich the 
use of that power intelligently and 
safely leqiiires. Aii awareness of the 
dangers of a power is not enough. 
Nr ithei is the do.'.iie or wish to use it 
wisely. I'liese an: only the beginning. 
Wisdom and morality do not spring 
up, but are acquired, must be taught. 
Education is essential. Here the 
bond betvver n science and human 
morals is strengthened every day ; 
f(jr science has made necessary a 
collective behaviour ftjr man and 
made the result:-, of his behaviour 
world-wide in consr'quences. Our 
world cannot withstand the dangers 
of this collectivism if bad. Society 
must look to science for the answer 
to its pr<jblem, for its very c.xistence. 
As science departs from the accepted 
conditions and belii'fs of its day, it 
becomes the duty of the scientist to 
educate the world in the newer ideas, 
to give us a newer morality. Morals 
do not keep mankind alive. They 
only preserve his present existence, 
and so must change with tliechangcs 
wrought by science. 

In every age there has come to its 
people a time for decision, a chal- 
lenge to a new way of life. Each 
lime man has accepted, perhaps as 
bewildercdlj' as wo. We. cannot 
help being confused by the terrifying 
tempo of life today. And yet,^ for 
perhaps the first time in the history 
of his existence, man has it within 
liis power to secure the material 


conditions for a better life, a good 
life, for all the people of the world. 
It remains for him to use this power 
to such an end, rather than as the 
cudgel for whipping parts of man- 
kind for the advantage of the few. 
Such a world can no longer endure. 
Our problems have ceased to be 
technical and now are political.* In 
being political, they become those 
of the iiitL-llect; for man’s politics 
can be wise and fruitful to mankind 
only if they come out of man’s 
iiit( llectual understanding. Disaster 
is surely the lesult of political 
reasonings springing from his igno- 
rance, hi.s fear and his greed. I hese 
can only lead to war; for w.ii is the 
continuation of politic,s l,>y a dilferent 
means. So we ask of the sciemtists 
not only the tool-, ot our libeiation 
hut also knowledge, tli.it we become 
not the slaves of our implein -nts 
but their beneficiaries. 

We need a true cmicept of the 
spititual greatness possible for man. 
Man must be given a faith, greater 
than Ills fear, a faith in himself 
rather than in the strength of the 
things he has created. The tools of 
his existence must not become the 
reason for his existence, lest lie cease 
to exist in the spiritual beauty of 
mankind, and be represented only by 
his own inventions. His faith must 
be built upon knowledge and under- 
standing ; he must have the realist 
sensation of being benefited by it, 
must be made a participant spir- 
itually as well as materially. We 
must demand of science that it teach 
as well as create. 

Joan Coons 



THE WAY TO SELF-EDUCATION 

1 . Nothiiiij is a greater handicap to human pr<^gress tlian the defective 
educational systems of the day. As Dr. M. Hafiz Syed of llie Univei.sity of 
Allahabad well brings out in this article, the defects of model n education are 
rooted in inadequate understanding of the nature of man. of llie goal of human 
evolution, and of the contribution to individual advance which education 
on light lines could make.— E d. J 


In this age of advancement of 
learning and universal education we 
depend much more upon the knowl- 
edge we receive from others than 
upon trying to acquire knowledge of 
ourselves. In our zeal to amass 
general knowledge of every descrip- 
tion wc neglect to attach sufficient 
importance to self-education and 
self-iealization, forgetting that with- 
out self-education no education 
worth the name can ever be com- 
plete. Education in the true sense 
moans self-education, because it is 
through our own .self-effort that we 
cultivate the mind, refine it and 
train it for a higher purpose. 

-According to ancient Indian 
thought, the human mind is onl}' 
one of the vehicles of consciousiie.ss. 
The real self in man, that which 
abides Jor ever, has three aspects— 
sa(, chit, ananda (existence, knowl- 
edge, bliss). The knowledge aspect 
of the self is revealed through the 
unfoldment of the power of the self 
inherent in it. The more we think, 
the more our mental faculties evolve. 
Knowledge is not extraneous to self ; 
it is the manifestation of the self in 
its chit aspect. It is not to be thrust 
upon us from outside. It is unfold- 
ed from within. 


Man's spiritual nature is divine 
and therefore it has all the poten- 
tialities of divinity hidden in it. 
Unless we have complete faith in 
this divinity and learn to dive deep 
into it, wc cannot possibly know the 
essence of things. 1 he whole pro- 
cess of life from start to finish is 
growth and evolution. Kothing can 
evolve out of nothing. There must 
be something within to come out 
and manifest itself in its various 
aspects. So the first essential for 
self-education is an abiding convic- 
tion of and faith in the reality and 
power of the self which, sharing the 
divine life, is capable of infinite 
progress in tlie course of time. This 
self is common to all. Everyone, 
high or low in the jire.sent inarch of 
evolution, moves on by virtue of this 
ever-abiding self. 

One who believes in reincarnation 
will hold, with some show of reason, 
that the exccptiimal gift.s and power 
of the ascetic and the mystic have 
been evolved in a succession of 
earth-lives and that wdiat .seems to 
be a short cut to reality is really the 
last stage in a long journey — a jour- 
ney which has taken the traveller 
to the threshold of Nirvan, a state 
of being, the essential features of 
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which are freedom from illusion and 
extinction of the desires from which 
illusion evolves. Thus we see that 
there is no short cut to the goal of 
man’s liighest endeavour. Every- 
thing has to be attained by self- 
effort and tireless exertion. All men 
without exception cah. if they will, 
walk in the j)alh of self-realization. 
Self-education is for most of us a 
long path which we can shorten but 
by following it ; we can lengthen it 
indefinitely by straying from it. 

Much of our success on the path 
depends upon the start 'we make: 
whether the earliest growth of a man 
represents a good or a bad start de- 
pends in the main on the upbringing 
which he receives. We aie all born 
egoists. Tor self must be allirmed 
before it tan be denied ; it must be 
liimly grounded befoio it can be 
traiusctiided. The desire, the belief, 
the thought, the will, by means of 
which we are to tiaiiscend self are 
constituent elements of the self ; and 
it is in the service of the itulividual 
self that they must first be e.xercised 
and evolved. It is, therefore, no 
matter for wonder or even for regret 
that little children should aflirm self 
and assert its legitimate claim with 
uncompromising candour. But the 
time lor beginning to emancipate 
themselves from self comes earlier 
to children than we, their elders, are 
apt to imagine. Growth is in itself 
an emancipative process ; and young 
children, if normally healthy and 
happy, grow rapidlj' fiom their 
earliest days on all the planes of 
their being. 


For thousands of years education 
has been dogmatic, dictatorial, re- 
pressive, devitalising. For this, there 
have been many reasons. Patriarchal 
government, tribalism, imperialism, 
legalism in morals, dogmatism in 
theology, ignorance of psychology 
and— -last but by no means least — 
the Chiistian doctrine of Original 
Sin are among the influences which 
have made education what it is. 

Education as it is, and as it has 
long been, is based to a large extent 
on ignorance and distrust — ignorance 
of the child's powers and pos.sibil- 
ities, distrust of his capacity and his 
good-will. Distrust of the child 
both presuppo.ses and perpetuates 
igno.-ance of lii.s nature No attempt 
is made to exphue its unknown 
depths to lielp him to realize an 
inward ideal and to .seek light and 
guidance from witliin. ills baser 
fear-s are appealed to by the threat 
of punislirmuit, his baser desires by 
the promi.M‘ of material rewards. In 
woikrng for the examination the 
child enters into competition with 
his cl.i^smates, whom he henceforth 
regards as rivals and potential 
enemies, his natural inclination to 
regard them as comrades and’ fellow 
workers having been authoritatively 
repressed. 

What happens to the child who is 
the victim of this type of education ? 
For one thing, his individuality is 
systematically starved and stifled. 
His teachers do not think of him as 
an individual. They think of him as 
a unit in a class of twenty or thirty 
or more children, who are all doing 
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the same work at the same time and 
are all supposed to be in the same 
stage of mental development. Inde- 
pendent action on the child’s part i.s 
strictly forbidden. Independent 
thought is discouraged. Little or 
no scope is allowed him for the 
exercise of initiative, of judgment, 
of st*lf-reliance. No attempt is made 
to discover his tastes, his inclinations 
or his aptitudes; and the idea of 
providing for the satisfaction of these 
is foreign to the whole orthodox 
scheme of educutitm. The last thing 
that his teac'lu rs coiiteinplate is 
that he should be hin.sdl, tlsat he 
should become what he has it in him 
to be. The suppression of the child's 
individuality has many aspects. 
Suffice it to say that the general 
tendency of the traditional type of 
education is to lower vitality, to 
paralyse natural faculty, to weaken 
will-power and to jiervert inward 
growth. The ideal of life embodied 
in this type of education is diamet- 
rically opposed to the ideal of self- 
education and self-rcali/.ation. 

fhe function of education, we 
must admit, is to foster growth on 
all the planes of our being — physical, 
mental* social and spiritual— and not 
to repress it. With this end in view, 
what form ought education to take ? 
The wise teacher will base his system 
of education on whole-hearted trust 
in the child's unrealized possibilities ; 
he will assume at the outset that 
the child has an instinctive desire 
for self-development, for knowledge, 
for social order. He will give him 
as favourable an environment as 


possible. He will give him, as far as 
lies in his power, abundant and 
varied food for mind, heart and soul. 
He will give him the stimulus of a 
magnetic personality, not the un- 
wholo.some stimulus of bribes and 
threats. He will give him guidance 
— sparingly and judiciously — the 
guidance that attracts, not the 
guidance that compels. He will give 
him instruction when he thinks it 
will profit him, and will give it the 
luoie readily and the moie ( fleet ively 
.,i\heii It is spontamou^ly sought. 

In short, the tear la i wiil do liis 
best to encourage S( If-riisciplu.e ..ml 
Si'lf instiuctiou, lor h<' will know that 
the former is the real moulder of 
character and the latter the real 
fountain-head of knowledge. If the 
child is one of many pupils, lie will 
encourage a free social life among 
them, di.scouraging competition as 
far as po.ssible and giving opjiorlnn- 
ities for team work in .school and 
out of school and for other modes of 
co-opcralioii, so that the spirit of 
comiadrship with the higher love 
and devotion that aie latent in it, 
may have a fair cliance of develop- 
ment. 

The child b'^ought up under such 
auspices would have made a happy 
start in the life of self-realization. 
One’s own self must guide one into 
the path which would lead one, 
onward and upward, into the selfless 
life. No other guide can take its 
place. Each of us differs from his 
fellows in numberless ways. The 
education which ignores this funda- 
mental fact goes astray from the 
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outset. One of the defects of the 
orthodox type of education is tliat 
it tries to force ali its victims into 
one conventional mould, which ar- 
rests, or at least distorts, the soul 
growth of each and, in doing so, 
closes, or at best obstructs, the path 
of free development and liberation 
from the lower self. 

We think of education too exclu- 
sively in terms of childhood and 
youth It is really a lifelong process. 


if life is being really lived. If educa- 
tion ends with adolescence, life too 
ends with it. The life of self-realiza- 
tion is a life of unceasing self-educa- 
tion. What does it all mean, then ? 
The life of self-realization is the ideal 
life of man. We have to achieve 
that goal by self-education, self- 
discipline, self-culture, by develop- 
ing the higher side of our nature at 
the expense ( if need be ) of the lower, 
by trying to realize our true self. 

M. H.afiz Syed 


* SLUMS AND PRISONS 


That the wclf.ire of all the children 
is a State rcspon.sibility, like educathni, 
a conception which Mi.s.s Katherine F. 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. A., reports is gaining ground, 
should be self-evident. The primary 
responsibility of course rests on the 
homo, but in connection with the child's 
environment the State has a duty 
which it cvadc.s partly at its own cost. 

Recent statistics compiled in the 
U. S. A. and released by that country’s 
Information Service would prove be- 
yond a doubt, if further proof w’cre 
needed, the direct ratio obtaining be- 
tween bad housing conditions and 
juvenile delinquency as well as adult 
crime. On the basis of a recent 


survey, the American .^ssociation of 
Planning Ofiicials concluded that 
rehabilitation of all slum areas would 
cost the public less in the long rim 
than maintaining prisons for slum- 
bred criminals. 

It cost the public, for example, in 
1945, nearly 150,000 dollars to maintain 
prison and reformatory inmates from 
the City of Milwaukee’s worst ward, 
against just 3,523 dollars in prison and 
reformatoiy costs for offenders from 
the same city's best developed residen- 
tial district. Thus, even on the lowest 
level of self-interest, the need for decent 
housing is made plain — a lesson which, 
unfortunately, India is far indeed from 
having learned. 



TOO MUCH FAITH ? 

[Miss Eiiziibcth Cross dros well (o conviemii (!ie blind faith in freed, in 
political shibboleth, and, in oiir ilay, in the latest hypothesis of science, which 
makes the thoughtless, slaves. There is another faith— the true -f.iith in the 
Higher Self and in the long lino of Those who have realised an-l embodied It, 
faith in the consistent and unchanging record of Their observation and expe- 
rience, checkable by the eidightoned mind. Sj^ringing from vigorous, open- 
minded scaich, based on strict logic and on reason and conlirincd by intuition, 
such faith man sorely needs ; but he can never gain it while he is content to 
w.ilk blindfold — a blind man w'ho could see and choose but who piefers to 


follow where another lead<. The world 
too much blind belief !~Eo.] 

Faith is a convenient commodity, 
from the ruler’s point of view. 
Sometimes it is necessary to have 
faith in one or other god, sometimes 
in the leader, sometimes in a more 
abstract power. Indeed, like the 
kind of obedience required from 
dogs and very young children, to 
safeguard them from traffic perils, 
faith is useful and efficient. But, us 
in the case of the growing child, 
faith or obedience is not enough ! 
We cannot always be with our chil- 
■dren to give them the correct, safe- 
guarding orders, so we try to teach 
them to use their own judgement 
and growing intelligence. In the 
same way any democratic way of 
life requires each person to develop 
his own judgement. Judgement and 
intelligence are, it would seem, the 
enemies of faith. 

“ Have faith in the government,” 
cry the firm party men, “ Don’t 
criticise, don’t question. They know 
best. All you need to do is to work 
and obey.” The faithful heed the 
advice and the government goes 


today has not too much true faith, but 

aliead, hapju'ly confident in its own 
ability. Sooner or later something 
happens that is too obviously mis- 
taken to be bidden and the faithful 
get a nasty shock. Had they been 
a little less f.iillifiil, a little more 
questioning and critical, things 
might, possibly, have bt'en managed 
brtter Again they might nut, for 
the critic.s may have as liiile pro- 
fessional knowledge of complex prob- 
lems as the present ruler.s 

What is most serious, however, is 
tlie pathetic belief held in so many 
countries, that a democracy has 
achieved a greater and more reason- 
able wisdom than has been achieved 
by other systems. Or, more ac- 
curately, that democracy has been 
achieved at all. What is the fact, 
in most cases, is that an imitation 
democracy is at work. Instead of 
an educated body of voters capable 
of forming their own judgements, 
we have an emotional mass that can 
be worked upon by cheap oratory. 
Such a mass is good material for 
appeals to faith. 
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What is needed today is not this 
typo of blind faith in God or the 
government but a determination to 
develop a more critical attitude. 
This is not easy ; it means work and 
study. What is more, it means a 
farewell to day-dreaming and a 
more energetic outlook in general. 
The faithful, of whatever religion, 
could rest in the assurance that, 
whatever evils surrounded them in 
the present, if only they had a 
sufficiency of faith the future would 
be bright. This attitude seems to 
be dangerous in that it stifles effort, 
gives an excuse for ignoring evils 
and prevents real improvement both 
of the self and of the environment. 
In fact, faith in some outside power, 
spiiitual or temporal, may destroy 
llic necessary faith in one’s own 
abilities and capacity for effort. It 
is an ironic lact that the Christian 
religion has developed this "f.iitli- 
ful ” atlilu le, often recpiiring a 
completely unquestioning belief on 
the part of church members, whereas 
the fundamental teaching of Christ 
may well be that of effort reinforced 
by faith in supernatural power. 
Possibly this idea is too mystical 
and highly developed to appeal to 
the majority of the conventionally 
religious and so tliey cling to the 
idea of unquestioning faith and a 
consequent lessening of their own 
capacities. 

Blind faith is, undoubtedly, a 
characteristic that has been encour- 
aged by all rulers. Witness the 
title of the King of England as 
Defender of the Faith ” ( and 


therefore of the faithful ), while 
Mohammedans have also the title of 
“The Faithful,” and Roman Catho- 
lics are also in possession of the 
“ true faith. ” Christianity suffers 
very considerably from differences of 
opinion as to what is the true faith, 
although j)ractically all religions 
have been fruitful of heresy. What 
makes it so difficult to come to terms 
with those who cling to a blind type 
of faith is that they find it impossible 
to believe in the good-will or moral- 
ity of the “ unfaithful.” In spite of 
ample evidence to the contrary, they 
cannot believe that those who do 
not .share their particular faith 
( cither in religion or in politics ) can 
possibly do good works. The Christ- 
ian is convinced, deep in his un- 
conscious mind, that other folk are 
all potential thieves, robbers, liars 
and adulterers, while many an earn- 
est Communist has the same attitude 
towards those of a different political 
theory. It would seem that unless 
ye do it in the name of the Father 
( or Karl Marx ) it shall not be count- 
ed unto you for virtue. 

The “ faithful ” number countless 
millions of well-intentioned folk, and 
it is the greatest tragedy that their 
faith has brought the sword rather 
than peace. To the normal, kind- 
hearted sceptic, it seems impossible 
to believe that , the cruelties prac- 
tised in the name of religion ( and in 
religion we must include some of the 
modern State-worship which has a 
religious, emotional tone ) are entire- 
ly due to the fact that the devotees 
believe that death is the only way 
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of saving souls. It would seem that 
some of this faith is merely a con- 
venient cover for the expression of 
less respectable instinctive tenden- 
cies. The crusades, sometimes led 
by genuine believers, attracted to 
their prosecution hordes of self-seek- 
ers and sadists, as did the Spanish 
Inqifisition. We have had similar 
unhappy examples within very recent 
times and, no doubt, will continue 
to do so while faith and unreason 
are encouraged rather than a less 
emotional altitude. 

Faith, properly, should belong to 
childhood, to the childhood of the 
individual when he should be sur- 
rounded by those kinder, wiser and 
more capable than himself and so 
worthy of trust ; and also to the 
childhood of civilisations. As we 
grow up we must be led from the 
attitude of faith in persons and in 
powers to an examination and critical 
appraisal of life in general so that 
we may grow in judgement and self- 
reliance. Any appeal to faith today 
seems a step backwards, unless this 
appeal is to a faith iri some body 


which is willing to give evidence and 
proof of its value. In the same way 
no government or individual has any 
right to ask or require a trusting 
attitude on the part of followers 
except on similar terms. This need 
not be unpractical, for, although it 
would be impossible to publish the 
expert evidence collected for every 
action, yet a certain frankness is 
possible and should become still 
greater as education improves. What 
is more, it is often possible to make 
many matters clear by careful teach- 
ing or by the use of modern diagram- 
matic figures that have, in the past, 
been obscured by vague, large- 
sounding words and phrases. 

We may not feel that the un- 
questioning faith of the old religious 
times is any danger today, but may 
it not be that a similar attitude is 
growing up in relation to present- 
day scientists ? Are we not in dan- 
ger of accepting their dicta, merely 
because we have not the specialised 
knowledge to question them ? And 
may not the last state be worse than 
the first ? 

Elizabeth Cross 


WHO CAN TELL . . .? 

Who can tell the power and pull of a word ? 

Supreme elation, deepest despair, all 
Conveyed in one articulate breath ! How small 
A thing; and yet what of the breath unheard. 

^That pierces arrow-swift all solid things. 

Transferring thought ? A power that might be used 
But for our timid faith so carth-beniused. 

Who has not known this thrill the ether brings 
And has not felt a touch of the unseen 
That makes him pause and wonder ? What has been, 
What is. I know not — only know that such 
A power exists. Is this as far as we 
With sin-smudged unresponsive sense of touch 
And darkened glasses are allowed to see ? 


P. M. Bacoh 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF EARLY ARABIC 

POETRY 


i R. L. Megroz, poet, playwright and critic, in bringing out the beauty 
and the charm of the poetic output of pre-Islamic Arabia adds one more proof 
of the universality of cultural appeal, independent of the limitations of space 
an<I time. Ideality, like truth and goodness, speaks indeed a language which 


all men can understand.— Eo. I 

T. E. Lawrence, the Irish-English- 
man, did not live long enough to 
appreciate the long-range effect of 
his work among and on behalf of the 
Arabs during the first world war. 

His ambition to see Arab civilisa- 
tion reborn and all the Arabs free 
from foreign rule has prospered more 
than any observer could have ex- 
pected during the years that followed 
the Peace Conference, when he 
expressed his disillusionment in his 
Introduction to the original edition 
of Heven Pillars of IVisdom. David 
Garnett in his edition of The Letters 
of T. K. Laivrence reprinted the 
whole piece as “ one of the most 
moving things that Lawrence ever 
wrote, ” expressing " the di.sgust and 
bitterness of the generation wdiich 
had fought and won the war and 
which found all it had fought for was 
betrayed. ” But what Law'rence 
had fought for was in its particular 
direction distinct from that of the 
majority, though generally speaking 
all the young men expected their 
effort would bring about a better 
world, but *' the old men came out 
again and took from us our victory' 
and re-made it in the likeness of the 
former world they knew, ” he wrote, 


Ihis therefore is a faded dream of 
the time wlicn 1 went down into the 
dust and noi.se of the Eastern market- 
places, and with my brain and muscles, 
with sweat and constant thinking, 
made others sec my visions coming 
true. Tho.se who dream by night in 
the dusty recesses of their minds wake 
in the day to find that all was vanity: 
but the dreamers of the dav are 
dangerous men, for they may act their 
dream with open eyes, and make it 
possible. This I did. I meant to make 
a new nation, to restoie to the world a 
h'St inflnenre, to gi\c twenty millions 
of Semites the foundations on which 
to build an inspired dream-palace of 
their national thoughts. So liigh an 
aim called out the inherent nobility of 
their minds and made ihcm play a 
generous part in events ; but wJ.en we 
won, it was charged against me that 
the British petrol royalties yi Meso- 
potamia were become dubious, and 
French Colonial Policy ruined in the 
Levant. I am afraid that I hope so. 
We pay for these things too much in 
'honour and in innocent lives. . . . 

Many brilliant English men and 
women during the past hundred 
years have travelled the desert lands 
occupied by Arabs from times out of 
mind and have written books of 
personal adventure and scholarship 
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as a result. At the end of last 
century, while the scholarly poet, 
Charles Doughty, was slowly writing 
Arabia Deseria, the fiery champion 
of the Egyptians, Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt, was working over the English 
translations from old Arabic lit- 
erature prepared by his wile. Lady 
Ann<f Blunt, who was the grand- 
daughter of Lord Byron. Her 
daughter. Lady Wentworth, still 
owns in England what is regarded 
as the finest stud of pure Arab 
horses in the world, which was 
founded by her father and mother. 
We were reminded of Wilfrid Blunt’s 
enthusiasm only last year by the 
publication of a book, The Authentic 
Arabian Horse, by Lady Wentworth. 
This also recalled what an exception- 
al woman w'as Blunt’s wife, both as 
traveller and as Arabic scholar. 

Now the student of literature and 
lover of poetry may not share an 
enthusiasm for horses, even Arab 
thoroughbreds, but he will soon dis- 
cover that the English poet’s interest 
in a beautiful animal was more than 
shared by the old poets of Arabia 
whom he put into English metres. 
And as for Lady Anne Blunt, she 
was but one of several distinguished 
Englishw’omen who devoted them- 
selves to the study of the Arabs. 
Among our coft temporaries there is 
Freya Stark, an authority on the 
Arab countries, and during the war 
she might almost have been regard- 
ed as a peaceful successor to T. E. 
Lawrence, because of her travels in 
Egypt, Southern Arabia, Syria, 
Palestine, Trans jordania and Iraq. 
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In her book about this experience, 
East Is ir«/, she was able to de- 
scribe signs of an Arab renaissance 
that would have cheered Lawrence. 
The unofticial activities of disting- 
uished Britons of this kind ought to 
be remembered by the East as some 
counterweight to the less admirable 
tendencies of official policies. 

By co-operating with his brilliant 
wife, Wilfrid Blunt did better than 
any other translator to show English- 
speaking readers the quality and 
importance of the early Arabic 
poetry which was a reflection of Arab 
civilisation both before and after the 
coining of Islam. The only work of 
comparable literary importance was 
the translation of the Arabian Nights 
by the .scholarly traveller Sir Richard 
Burton, who died about the same 
time that Blunt got to work on his 
wife’s translations. The first-fruit of 
Blunt’s work was the publication in 
English in 1S92 of The Stealing of the 
Marc. This is, in spite of the alter- 
nation of prose and verse, a most 
effective narrative, a romance full of 
characteristic Arab “ atmosphere," 
for it blends the desert Arab’s two 
chief loves, — horses and women, 
with horses coming first — and the 
old nomadic tribes’ response to the 
faith of Islam while they were still 
living in a society conditioned by 
long Pagan adaptation to desert 
conditions. 

Although conditions are being 
rapidly modified by modern trans- 
porf and the growth of a new 
educated and professional class of 
young effendi, Mr, St, John Philby, 
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among other authorities, tells us that 
for the majority the ancient circum- 
stances of life in the desert still 
shape habit and culture. In Blunt’s 
day the conditions which encouraged 
the flowering of Arab poetry could 
still be found almost unaffected by 
Western progress. The desert-dwell- 
ers lived by breeding horses, camels 
and sheep, and wandered from camp - 
ing ground to camping ground, 
according to the seasons. When 
the tribes left the permanent wells— 
their base during the hot dry season 
— and took their herds to the pas- 
tures of the spiing camping grounds, 
the enlarged communities enjoyed a 
kind of rc-union— song, feast, laugh- 
ter and love were the dominant 
tones, in contrast with the arduous 
and dangerous period just past or 
about to begin again. 

In these conditions, matings of 
the sexes were usually impermanent, 
and the minstrels sang or recited 
their poems of the triun)phs or 
agonies of passionate love, and of 
the hungers and fears of separated 
lovers. This was the time when the 
Arabs became the earliest great 
poets of romantic love. This, with 
the themes of the desert background 
and their horses and camels, filled 
the wild Bedouin’s songs with a 
picturesque realism and a grandeur 
which by way of the Asiatic Greeks, 
like Meleager, in the East, and the 
Moors in the West, enriched the soil 
of early European literature. 

In 1903 Blunt published * his 
metrical version of The Seven Golden 
Odtso/ Pagan Arabia, the Mo'dlldkdt, 


which revealed at its best to the 
European the source of a continuous 
strain of romantic lyricism in West- 
ern literature. In these we find 
the realism of the desert background 
and the great trek of the pastoral 
families and the brief unions and 
separations of lovers referred to by 
Blunt in his Introduction. We also 
find, as in The Stealing of the Mare, 
that in spite of such favourable 
conditions, passionate love did not 
dominate the Bedouin mind. But, 
though a famous horse was to the 
Arab poet the most w'orthy of themes 
for him, a more important revelation 
in this poetry is the vivid picture of 
the social organisation. This desert 
people at the time of the finest 
extant poems, dating from about 
130 years before the Flight of the 
Prophet, was divided into a series 
of kindred groups. Every member 
ot a group was bound to it more 
closely than to his own family. This 
was a survival of an ancient matri- 
archal system of female kinship, 
originally including the primitive 
marriage group. In the classical 
age of Arabia vestiges of this tradi- 
tion remained in the comparatively 
high social position of the free 
women in marriage, who could claim 
the protection of their own family 
and group as well as, that of their 
husbands. The women belonged to 
their own families and travelled 
with them rather than with the 
lover met at the tribal reunion, a 
factor making for vivid memories in 
the poet. It is interesting that the 
poet was a highly honoured member 
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of the tribe, often a chief. Sir 
Charles Lyall in the Introduction to 
Translations of Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, Chiefly Prc-Islamic quotes a 
later writer, Ibn Rnshik, who said 
that the Arabs “ used not to wish 
one another joy but for three things 
— the birth of a boy, the coming to 
tight of a poet, and the foaling of a 
mare. ” 

The brilliant spectacle of the ti ibes 
coining together, at the time of (he 
rdhla or general moving of cainj>s, 
and the woman who has borne him a 
son, is the theme of the fine poem by 
Zohdyr, in the Mo’dllakdl. Om-Aufa 
has left him of her free-will, peihaps 
by his own fault, perhai)s by cruel 
circumstance, but he expects to see 
her no more. The ode, in Blunt’s 
version, opens like this 

Woe is me for 'Ommi '.\u(a! woe for the 
tents of ber 

lost on thy stony plain, Durraj. on thiru* 
Muthellemi ! 

In Kakmatcyn 1 found our dwelling, taint 
lines how desolate, 

tent-marks tiaced like the vein tracings 
on the wrists of Inn . 

LargC'Cyed there the wild-kine pastured, 
white roes liow feailcssly 
leaped, their fawms beside them, staitled 
— 1 in the midst of them. 

Twenty years abroad I wander, l o. here I 
* stand to* day, 

hardly know the xeni^mbcred place-s. -eek 
I how painfully. 

Here our bcarth-stoncs stand, ay, blackencti 
still with her cooking-pots, 
here our tent- trench squarely graven, 
groove<l here our camel-trough. 
JLove, when my eyes behold thy dwelling, to 
it I call aloud : 

lilcsscd be thou, O house of jdcasure, greet- 
ing and joy to thee ! 

Friend of my soul ! Dost thou behold them ? 
Say, are there maidens there, 
camel-borne, high in their howdabs, over 


Jurthum spring ? 

Say, arc thfir curtams lined with scarlet, 
sanguine embroideries, 
vedn g tlum from the eves of all men, 
n»se-tinted c(n*eiing,Mi ? 

Slantwise up El Subaan they mounted— 
lugh-hct the pass t f it. 

With them the new-born morning s beau- 
ty, fair-f iied and foitunate. 

At tlie I link of dawn tl ey ro'^e and laded 
Xow, oie the sun is up, 
point they f.ir lo Wad\ R.is, stiaigbl as 
hand p ints to nu-ulh. 

|o\ ’ Sweet joy of ji v.s! Fair visions, human 
in tctuloinoss, 

de.ir to the human eye that truly sees 
llunn .iU'1 understands I 
As the scailci fiinii'e of Rnina sced-poUs no 
lij) hath hiowsed U]’>on, 

So IS the dye of their SLarlet wool new- 
hinging the tainping-groiinds. 

And they came to the watering pool in the 
icd rocks -blue-black the depths 
of it. 

And they planted the tent-poks, straight 
and fairly, fiun fora dwelling-place. 
They have left Kanaan on the far light hand 
— dark crowned the crest of it. 

How many foes in El Kanaan I And friends, 
loo, ah, how many ! 

15ut they t ame lo El Subaan in their niiglit, 
iinjietuous, beautiful, 
tlfov ill their howd.ihs of scaiitjt wool. 
O friend, dost thou look on them ? . . . 

Lack of .sufficient S))acc makes it 
difficult to quote adequate specimen 
passages from Blunt’s translations 
to illustrate these observations and 
to convey the poetic quality which 
has .survived in the English. I have 
been trying, however, to persuade 
an English publisher to republish 
Blunt's translations in a new edition. 
The still growing interest of the 
West in the Arab civilisation may 
bring better luck before long, and I 
may have the privilege of being an 
editorial salvage workman for the 
benefit of new readers. 
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Concerning the influence on Euro- 
pean literature of this early poetry 
of the Arabs, many authorities might 
be quoted. Many readers will re- 
member J. W, Mackail's Lectures on 
Poetry, in which he convincingly 
shows the likeness between the po- 
etry of Meleager, the Asiatic Greek, 
wlio^c famous “ Anthology ” was the 
poetic soul (d the Alexandrian school, 
atifl pot ms in the Arabian Sights. 
The importance of the Mooiish in- 
fluence in Southern Euiojh" need not 
be siressi-d today. Ear beyond these 
sti.iins, however, it has been shown 
that in the Muldle Ages tlie E.uglish 
and Scandinavian literatures v\ere 
imbued with a new idealism and a 


new sensibility of human love be- 
cause of the fusion of Christian and 
Saracenic elements. A curiosity of 
this event was that the renewed 
recognition of the importance of 
women as individuals, although 
stamped with the Christian ideal of 
equality, can be traced back to 
memories of those pagan Arabs in a 
slowly changing matriarchal tribal 
oiganisation. But foi this the Christ- 
ian Church would have succeeded, 
as did Llatn, in keeping up the 
severity of the new p.itriarchal 
society that it encouraged at the 
cxjuiitc ot women, and, we may add, 
ot human wclfaie generally. 

R. L. Mfxroz 


SATYAGRAHA AS A WEAPON 


Dr. Clifford Maiish.irdt s()ont about 
sixteen years in Bombay, es Director, 
first of the Nagpada Neighi)ourhoo<l 
House and then (d tbe Sir Dorabji Fal.i 
Graduate Seliool of Social W’urk. His 
Freedom Without Violcpice : India's 
Stnr^^le for Independence, published as 
Human Events I’ainphlet No. 12 , is 
eminently temperate and generally 
well-informed and fair — up to the time 
that he loft India in 1941. While 
considering tliat “ the Britisli have 
done better in India “ than any other 
nation would have done,"' he admits 
** lights and shadows" in their record 
licre and concedes that *'good Ciovein- 
ment is no substitute for Self-Govern- 
ment. " 

Satyagraha as a political weapon 
appeals greatly to Dr. Manshardt, who 
in his opening sentence recognises the 
ability to eliminate war as a condition 


of smvi\al for modern civilisation, 
adding : — 

Tlie w.ir in* is Ermly cntreiiclied 

amung Western n.ilions, but tlicrc* is one 
gicat I'astern nation seemingly destineri to 
becoim* i:i«'u\isingly importnnt in interna- 
tional aflairs, wliich by tradition and tem- 
p« ian\enl i-> strongly pacifist. 

The wiile spread acceptance of non- 
resistance in modern India— we should 
prefer to call it “ non-violent resist- 
ance " — he rightly credits to the life 
and teachings of Gandhiji, who, he 
says, is a .symbol, uniting in liimself the 
best of India’s past “ and the noblest 
hopes for its future. " But he rec- 
ognises that the idea “ is rooted deeply 
in India's history and philosoph)"." 

Our war-weary world needs a clear, fresh 
voice and it is entirely possible that this voice 
will come from ancient India. 


Ph. D. 




SUGGESTED MECHANISM OF PSYCHICAL 

OPERATIONS 

L Louis S. Vernon— orsley, late t>f tl>o R«>yal Army Medical Ctirps, who 
has specialised in psych'j-therapenfics and mental hygiene, <l(ics well to reject 
the theory that thonglit is the prodm t id the j'hysieal brain. Hut his approach 
to the rationale of thouglit is still from the side of matter. Thought is not the 
product even of such ethcrealised matter .is he describes as .\uric, ’* but is 
a phenomenon of con.seiousiiess. To desciibe tlie human entity, as he does, as 
“a combination j:)f walking wireless set, ra<iio- telegraphic and photographic 
apparatus, plus a sound-recoiding unit and a loud speaker” is to describe a 
mechanism witliout an operator. Of what use i:, a radio transmission apparatus 
without a broadcaster, ot a recciving-.set without a listener ? It is the conscious- 
ness of man that j)favs both toles by turns, and no ile-'cription of its instrument.s 
can obc iaie the need for knowledge of their opeiator. — ho. ] 

The (lay may not be far distant out many years ago, was much too 
when that hoary and misleading stipeificia! and tantamount to calling 
assumption regarding the brain as steam " a function of the steam 
the seat of learning, intelligence, keltic, ” which is obviously false, 
reason, will be abandoned for a view- The kernel of the problem is “How 
point that is gaining more adherents can a physical structure like the 
every year, due to the great ad- brain produce elusive things like 
Vances in l)rain surgery coupled with tlioiights, which have neither form 
reports published by surgeons them- nor substanc(>, although w<- ktiovv 
selves on their explorations of the they acinally exist ? P<y( Iio!<Jgi.sts 
encephalon state th.it the repetitive process of 

It is a my’stcry how this tlu'ory any given idea slowly bni iie vitably 
has persisted so long. One e.xplana- makes a thonglit-trac.k in tlie biain 
tion can be sought in physiology, content itself, which is the basis of 
which ,is primarily concerned with that which is termed memory. In 
the functions of the physical organ- effect, vve possttss a kind of card- 
ism, but who ever heard of physiolo index system of inexplictible intri- 
gy of the Mind? The suggestion cacy covering the whole of our 
appears fantastic, and yet such a thought-life, and to set this in 
hypothesis was recently implied at operation we despatch a " mental 
a session of the Brains Trust, by messenger, ” so to speak, to the 
a member of the medical profession, brain headquarters, which imme- 
To believe such a thing possible diately supplies us with the desired 
would be bolstering up the produc- information. Admittedly this is an 
tive theory of the brain which. Prof, intriguing supposition but it breaks 
William James of Harvard pointed down under analysis of all the 
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phenomena, and wc must not allow 
ourselves to be side-tracked by its 
ingeniousness. 

It is quite understandable why we 
naturally think of the head and its 
cotilcnts when resorting to reason- 
ing, for habit has become second 
nature. This is not a valid f.vcusc, 
however, for regarding an alternative 
view-point as a heresy and as devoid 
of common-sense, merely because 
sluggish minds with i)reconc(;ived 
ideas find themselves incapable of 
assimilating new facts which have 
the support of a number of members 
of the medical profession itself. At 
long last, it is being recognised that 
tlu^ human structure is but another 
electrical unit in an electrical uni- 
verse. Scientific experiments, by 
such men as Ferrier, Pavlov and 
others, have established that human 
nerve force is closely related to, 
although not identical with, natural 
or synthetic electricity, and that, 
like evciy other mechanical or elec- 
trical mechanism, it needs some form 
of motive power or energy to actuate 
it. Furthermore, there has to be 
provided a storage chamber, battery 
or unit, capable of holding tem- 
porarily and providing when requir- 
ed, the '* current ” necessary for its 
operation. Having negotiated that 
hurdle we have only to identify the 
“ instrument ” capable of these 
actions ; and there can only be one 
answer, the Brain. 

Situated centrally, with corre- 
sponding hemispheres, it provides 
a distributive unit of the greatest 
complexity but efficiency and, whilst 


it may not be possible to analyse 
in detail the arrangement of the 
central nervous system, it is never- 
theless feasible to follow some of 
its leading charaoteristics. Here 
we have an organ composed of bill- 
ions of tiny cells of physical matter, 
each containing a minute “ charge ” 
of electricity or, as we ppefel it, 
electronic em'rgy. Radiating from 
this remarkable structure are the 
nerves or " wires ” of the human 
circuit ” along which the energy 
is conducted. Like all power units, 
it require.s to be “ fed ” from time 
to time with the ingredients of 
refreshment or “ recharge, ” and, in 
the human case, this is achieved 
through food, sleep and the air we 
breathe. There is also a considerable 
reinforcement of these rejuvenators 
by the absorption of rare elements 
from the atmosphere, the exact 
identity of which Science has not 
yet been able to determine ; it may 
well be that it is one or more of 
such components that contains the 
" vital s[)ark of life, ” for which man 
continues to seek in vain. The re- 
petitive process of charge and dis- 
charge ( the latter notified by the 
onset of fatigue), proceeds involun- 
tarily throughout our lives. The 
mechanical and unobtrusive nature 
of this operation has perhaps con- 
tributed in no small measure to the 
unawarencss of it on the part of 
many persons of intelligence. So 
long as it functions, why worry 
about it ? That appears to be the 
sum total of the interest shown, 
hence the shock when there is some 
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sudden and maybe painful modiii- 
cation of this automatic process. 

Before proceeding further, a pass- 
ing reference to one possible source 
of the theory about the brain's being 
the organ of the Mind and the centre 
of learning and culture. It is gen- 
erally recognised by the medical 
faculty that Hippocrates was the 
Father of Medicine. So. harking 
back to the third century B. c. and 
the Greek school of physiology, we 
discover the idea that the frontal 
lobes of the brain contain Learning 
and Intelligence. It was therefore 
natural for the ancient Greek sculp- 
tors to fashion their classical human 
figures w’ith prominent foreheads in 
concurrence with this belief, which 
still persists. There may, of course, 
be earlier origins still. 

Up to this point, we have been 
dealing with entities which are 
physical and therefore ” always in 
the picture " when the human struc- 
ture comes in for scrutiny. But we 
have now perforce to refer to the 
“ silent partner ” or Aura, the other 
half, so to speak, of the dual com- 
bination of somatic and psychical, 
but which, due to its normal invis- 
ibility to the naked eye, is discount- 
ed by many as having no reality. 
Its existence is, however, beyond 
dispute, and seVeral scientific books 
have been published about it, the 
most famous of which is The Human 
Atmosphere by Dr, James Kilner, 
Radiologist to St, Thomas's Hos- 
pital, London, for twenty-five years. 

At first, it was considered merely 
some kind of physical radiation 


without special significance, but 
such a belief has had to give way 
to something far more tremendous 
in implication, vh., that the Aura is 
the area or field of thought and 
recollection. " We are literally 
wrapt in thought. ” While it is not 
possible here to go into a detailed 
description of the Aura, we may say 
that it is composed of countless 
tiny particles of electrically charged 
molecules vibrating at such great 
frequency that no instrument capa- 
ble of measuring it has yet been 
devised. The Aura is, however, 
recognised as a “ magnetic field ” 
of great sensitivity, similar to a 
wireless aerial, capable of " register- 
ing ” impressions impinging upon it 
from external sources, thus setting 
up within the framework of the hu- 
man economy an ever-expanding 
field of accumulated knowledge. Put 
in another way, it is a " mental 
reservoir ” upon which we can draw 
at all hours, even during sleep, and 
this may account for certain types 
of dreams. It is the realisation of 
this possibility which makes for the 
higher development of the Spiritual 
Ego. With this sketchy outline we 
must now pass on to the more com- 
plicated sphere of its operations in 
the field of mental phenomena. 

The association of the Aura with 
the eye-and-ear mechanisms consti- 
tutes a complete ” cycle of events ” 
which crystallise into what is loosely 
termed Mind. There are two distinc- 
tions to be made here, however, one 
objective and the other subjective, 
covering the whole field of mental 
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functioning. The former represents 
those impressions envisaged by the 
somatic senses, while the latter re- 
fers to the operation of those same 
faculties regulated by unconscious 
processes such as sleep, anaesthesia, 
hypnosis and, maybe, certain forms 
of automatism. 

Let us take the objective phase 
first. Commencing with the proviso 
that everything is originally external 
to ourselves, the eye camera initially 
takes a picture of everything pres- 
ented to it by our concentrating our 
gaze upon it. But, before complete 
recognition can be established, that 
picture is transmitted through the 
internal photo-telegraphic system of 
the nervous organism, to the mental 
zone ( the Aura ), the primary re- 
quirements being accuracy of focus 
and clarity of the visual apparatus. 
Delays could, of course, be intro- 
duced by such abnormal factors 
as unequal vision, a diseased condi- 
tion of any part of the visual 
mechanism — for instance, the optic 
track — but we are not discussing 
abnormalities. The sensitivity of 
the eye to rays of light will be re- 
flected in the action of the rods and 
cones on the surface of the retina, 
and the result transmitted through 
the sympathetic nervous system, the 
pneumogastric nerve and its great 
ganglia, to the Aura. The comple- 
tion of this process is [immediately 
reflected in looks, speech or action, 
and it is at that precise moment 
that a thought is bom. 

Another kind of operation, this 
time Concerned with sounds, takes 


place in the ear mechanism, by 
which we are able to assess such 
things as range, tone, pitch, volume 
or discord, to explain which further 
we will again have recourse to elec- 
trical analogy. Postulating the 
whole human organism as a type 
of magnet, the physical entity repre- 
senting the negative pole and the 
psychical the positive pole, we have 
a complete circuit. The Law of 
Attraction and Repulsion is assumed 
to be in operation here as elsewhere, 
and so there will be a demonstration 
of affinity on the part of certain 
groups of molecules whilst others 
will be repelled. An outcome of 
these differentiations will be the 
continual regrouping of Auric mole- 
cules according to their individual 
characteristics, ». e., visual assem- 
blies of " images ” or Aural associa- 
tions for sounds, the normal result 
of attention to changing events, and 
the very close relationship between 
the two areas will, at times, exert 
a type of conjoint effect for dual 
recognition. On the cessation of 
the need for any such exercise, there 
normally ensues an immediate dis- 
solution of the assembled groups, 
no matter to what category they 
belong, thus eliminating congestion 
in the mental area. 

The very fact of one’s being 
endowed at birth with a " magnetic 
field ” confirms our view that the 
human entity is a combination of 
walking wireless set, radio- tele- 
graphic and photographic apparatus^ 
plus a sound-recording unit and a 
loud speaker. Each of us ^enjoying 
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a " wave-length ” of his own, it 
naturally follows that reception will 
vary enormously, according to the 
sensitivity or otherwise of our indiv- 
idual mechanism, and it is in this 
very fact that the seed of doubt and 
disbelief is sown. This is also, to 
our mind, the explanation of there 
being so many different levels of 


intelligence and ability, and the 
whole field of scientific endeavour is 
narrowed down through the inability 
of the many to grasp the enlightened 
outlook of the few. This is nowhere 
more apparent than in the field of 
psychical research. Well might Aris- 
totle repeat, '' Man, know thyself ! " 
Louis S. Vernon-Worsley 


CHURCHIAN OR UNIVERSAL? 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 
of Haddam, Connecticut, is one of the 
several privately endowed philanthrop- 
ic agencies which play so important 
a part in cultural and scientific ad- 
vance in the U. S. A. The recently 
published account of its activities since 
its establishment in 1925 reflects its 
founder’s interest in young people, not 
only in their economic and educational 
advance but also, and particularly, in 
their character development. The 
Foundation has sponsored discussions 
and published pamphlets on the place 
of religion in higher education, bringing 
out, among other points of value, *' the 
ethical and religious influence of the 
teacher, whatever his subject-matter 
field. ” It has developed programmes 
in student counselling and it has inter- 
ested itself actively in the expan- 
sion of international exchange of 
students and scholars and in the possi- 
bilities of " wide-ranging and inclusive 
co-operation in cultural matters as a 
means toward more ordered inter- 
national life and the advailteniMit of 


peoples. ” It is profoundly true that, 
in the educational field, 

any contribution, however small, which leads 
teachers and administrators to see more 
clearly the spiritual and moral nature of their 
undertaking, will be at least a small con- 
structive contribution to the building of a 
more orderly national and international 
society. 

One must regret, however, the cir- 
cumscribing in practice, to some extent, 
of the Foundation's aims by an un- 
fortunate tendency to equate religion 
and morality with Christianity. Moral 
and spiritual education would be 
strengthened by promoting the com- 
parative study of religions in a sym- 
pathetic spirit. It would strengthen 
the authority of conscience by broaden- 
ing the basis of the moral sanctions, 
since all religions have the self-same 
ethics as part of their precious core of 
common truth. It would also not only 
help to draw the peoples of the world 
together in mutual understanding and 
appreciation but also would confirm 
and deepe» spiritual- intuitions. 
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HINDU LAW AND ITS ADMINISTRATION * 

The present judicial system of India none of the other ancient systems was 
is taken by many persons to be more the organic connection of law with 
or less a copy of the British judicial morality and religion so clearly em- 
system, introduced since the advent. . phasised as in Hindu polity. The very 
of the British rule in India. No doubt, fact that legal treatises, both of 
the Hindu law of person and property substantive and procedural law, were 
has been retained, with modifications called Dharmasastras and propounded 
from time to time. But the present the duty of man in every sphere of life 
law of procedure, civil as well as as based on religious sanctions, clearly 
criminal, is supposed to be an innova- proves this proposition. Both in civil 
tion transplanted from British to In- and in criminal law, the emphasis was 
dian Courts. That it is not so, and more on duties than on rights and in 
that several wholesome features of the the matter of punishment for offences, 
present system were in vogue in ancient provision was made not merely for its 
India can be clearly seen from this deterrent effect, by imposing fines and 
comparative survey by Sir S. Varacia- corporal punishment, but also for its 
chariar, lately a Judge of the Federal reformative effect, by prescribing pen- 
Court of India, wliich furni.shes a very ances and expiations. Yajnavalkya 
interesting and informative study of says: " Having punished a person 
ancient Hindu jurisprudence. Sir S. according to the nature of the wrong, 
Varadachariar has spared no pains in the king must re-e.stablish the person 
going to the root of his subject, analys- in the performance of Swadharma. " 
ing the numerous treatises of the This was not done by casual visits of 
Vedic, Sutra, Srnriti and post-Smriti clergymen to the jails on Sundays as 
periods and comparing them with one at present, but by putting the wrong- 
another and also with various ancient doers on a life of mental discipline by 
juristic codes. means of fasts, restraints, etc., so as to 

One striking characteristic of Hindu change their whole outlook on life. 

jurisprudence which he has well Contrasting Hindu jurisprudence with 

brought out is the organic unity of law, the European renaissance which 

morals and religion, on which the •• developed a theory of law divorced 

whole structure of legal sanctions has from theology and resting solely 

been based. It is true that in several upon reason, ” the learned lecturer 

ancient systems the legal and ecclesias- observes : — 

tical authorities were the same and the — u 

In India there was no worldwide commer- 

King was the secular as well as the cial activity, no decay of the ancient faith. 

Spiritual head of the people, but in no new and utterly antagonistic creed to 

* JRadha Kumud Mooketjat Endowment Lectures, 1945, on The Hindu Judicial System* 
By S. Varadachariar^ Kt. (Lucknow University, Lucknow. Rs. 4/-} 
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destroy the unity of Religion, Ethics and 
Law. The dissociation of Morals from Relig- 
ion has no doubt been regarded as a maik of 
progress; but modern thought cannot be said 
to be altogether happy over th:s. Without 
rdigious sanctions, " says a writer, moral- 
ity becomes mere calculation and every man 
devotes his intelligence and education to 
outwit the Commandments. " 

The ancient thinker, not burdened 
with- knowledge of details based on 
experiments and discoveries, made his 
contact with Nature as a whole, wheth- 
er it was physical or human nature. 
Hedid not lose sight of the fundament- 
als of life when he had to deal with 
any particular aspect of it. With the 
progress of knowledge of diverse 
branches of nature, its whole sphere was 
divided into parts and each part was 
studied as a whole with the result that 
the mental horizon became limited to 
the particular part or science and the 
all-comprehensive picture of the whole 
receded in the background. 

In the domain of the human sciences, 
each aspect of a man’s life became the 
subject-matter of a separate science 
and, in order to obtain a detailed 
picture of that aspect, it came to be 
regarded as a merit not to confuse it 
with the other aspects. Thus man as 
an animal being, as a social being, as 
an acquisitive being, etc., was, so to 
say, cut up and enclosed in different 
comparfments, each governed by its 
own laws and principles. 

As a social animal subject to the 
control of soci^ety, i. e., of the State, 
he was treated as different from a 
human being with a conscience able to 
discriminate between right and wrong. 
His place in the Universe and his rela- 
tion with its Maker came to be regarded 
as of his individual belief, with which 
society was not concerned. Thus the 
laws of men and the laws of God came 


to acquire different sanctions. The 
separation became coniplete with the 
substitution of State or Nature in place 
of God. Obedience to the laws of 
the State relating to the social conduct 
of nieu came to be enforced in a 
different code from that which enforced 
obedience to the laws of their moral 
coiuluct. The result w-as what we 
witness at present — Humanity broken 
up into warring fragments and conflict- 
ing ideologies with lawless " laws. ” 

To separate law from irrational 
dogmas not based on eternal truths of 
life is one thing but to divorce it from 
its ultimate sanction, proceeding from 
the fountain-head from which all hu- 
man duties spring, is like cutting a 
canal from a livcrand calling it a river 
by forgetting its real source. In so far 
as Hindu jurisprudence realised this real 
source for the sanction of all laws by 
which man is governed in his outer as 
well as in his inner life and their ob- 
servance as Dliarma, it will stand the 
test of time and will one day come 
to the help of men when the failure 
of the present civilisation proves the 
mistake of isolating the different organ- 
ic aspects of human life and of vainly 
trying to exalt a fragment of di.ssected 
human value into a self-sufficient whole. 

This, however, does not mean that 
ancient Hindu jurisprudence was a 
model in all respects and for all time.s. 
.Although the source of law was traced 
to religion, it was not rational but 
revealed religion, in the form of srutis, 
smrilis, etc., which were regarded as 
infallible, on which it was based. The 
test of reason was not applied to the 
canons of law as they were propounded 
in the early treatises but, with the 
change in social and economic life of 
the people, the laws were modihed. 
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though not avowedly according to 
reason but by giving even artificial 
interpretations to the infallible texts 
in order to bring law into conformity 
with the changing conditions of society. 
The result was a jumble of conflicting 
commentaries and hair-splitting discus- 
sions. 

Another undesirable feature of the 
Hindu jurisprudence was that, although 
the observance of all laws was consider- 
ed a part of Dharma, i e religious 
duty, and as such would be a common 
duty of all men, social inequalities were 
enforced as a part of Dharma with the 
queer result that Religion, which is 
really a common unifying force for all 
human beings, became a dividing force 
by sanctioning different treatment for 
different per.sons merely because of the 
accident of being born in separate 
Varnas, Thus both in civil and in 
criminal law the Br.ahmins enjoyed 
special protection and privileges. Sir 
S. Varadachariar has dwelt on this 
point at some length and has observed 
that even in medireval Europe the 
clergy claimed immunity from the 
jurisdiction of the temporal Courts. It 
is no doubt true that in several ancient 
systems of law, the ecclesiastical as 
well as the military classes had greater 
rights than others but in none of them 
was the ground of exemption from 
ordinary law based merely on birth as 
it is in the Hindu system. 

Another matter in which religion, or 
rather religious belief, played a promi- 
nent part in the administration of 
justice was the mode of trial by ordeals 
in civil as well as criminal cases, espec- 
ially where evidence was not available. 
It consisted in taking an oath or in 
undergoing an ordeal of physical tor- 
ture which might even cause death but 


from which the accused was expected 
to come out scatheless if he was right 
or innocent. This mode of trial was 
based on the theory of divine punish- 
ment and was adopted at an interme^* 
diate stage of Hindu jurisprudence. It 
was, however, in vogue for a long time, 
even after the Buddhist period. 

No doubt a part of it even survives 
today in the form of a special oath, as 
when a person says that if he told 
a lie in Court, he would be committing 
a sin for which he would expect to 
suffer in future. But that is a different 
thing from actual physical torture in 
place of a judicial trial based on 
evidence. The lecturer has, on this 
point, quoted Mitakikara which says 
that “ while other kinds of evidence 
can only prove a ' positive, ’ the ordeal 
can establish even a ' negative, ’ e. g., 
the innocence of a jxjrson suspected or 
accused of a crime. ” The learned 
lecturer does not of course justify this 
method, but his criticism of it is 
rather halting. He says : — 

In .1 system in which guilt or innocence 
raiseJ a question not merely of temporal 
punishment but also penance, expiation, 
social communion etc,, a mere verdict of not 
proven would not have cleared a man's posi- 
tion in the eyes of God or of his fellow-men. 
The ordeal wa« expected to establish his 
innocence beyond doubt. 

Then, in partial justification of this 
practice according to the then pre- 
valent notions, he observes: — 

The practice rested on a belief in the 
certainty of divine inter'a'ntion to punish 
the wicked and to protect the innocent. If 
today civilised nations can pray to God to 
intervene in their wars to give victory to the 
righteous cause, it was a difference only in 
degree and not in kind if simpler people 
expected Providence to take note also of the 
humbler affairs of ordinary men. 

It is difficult to see how there is only 
a difference of degree between the two. 
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Mere prayer to God for intervention is 
(Mily a wish, but an ordeal is not 
merely a wish or a hope but an act of 
causing physical suffering and that, 
too, not as a punishment but as a proof 
of an alleged crime. In fact, proof and 
punishment are combined in tlie same 
act. Whatever may be the sincerity 
of belief behind it, it is not a judicial 
trial. 

Let it be said, however, in justice to 
the Hindu jurists of each succeeding 
generation that, although they paifl 
formal homage to the alleged revealed 
character of the religious texts on 
which they based their law, they were 
practical men and sought to introduce 
Reason ( Tarka ) also in purporting to 
interpret the texts. In later times, the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya was a practical 
code of life based on experience and 
practical outlook. Even before that, 
the change had already begun and 
Brihaspati said ; “ A matter .should not 
be determined merely on the basis of 
the Sastras ; if the trial is devoid of 
' yukli ' ( worldly knowledge or experi- 
ence ), Dharma may be defeated.” In 
the same manner, custom, which is the 
Same as the crystallised experience of 
generations, came to be reg.«rded as on 
a footing of equality with the rules of 
the Sastras and sometimes even as dis- 
placing* them. Thus the Hindu Code 
came to acquire a worldly as well as a 
religious aspect, although it never has 
departed froip its ultimate religious 
foundation. Sir S. Varadachariar has 
exhaustively traced this metamorphosis 
by citing successive commentaries on 
ancient texts. 

The learned lecturer has dealt ex- 
haustively also with the machinery of 
dispensing justice, viz., the hierarchy of 
Courts, their powers, rules of pleading. 


mode of proof, execution of decrees, 
etc. It would be a surprise to the 
modern lawyer to know that a number 
of legal rules and principles with which 
he is familiar today were embodied in 
Hindu jurisprudence. 

The law of adverse pos.se^ion was 
recognised. Unlawful iwssession ripen- 
ing into a lawful title by mere lapse of 
time was likened to milk by lapse of 
time becoming curd. The rule about 
misjoinder of claims was recognised in 
the principle tliat in one proceeding 
between parties there can be no trial 
of two disputes but that, where the 
matter can be proved by the same 
evidence, the wliole claim may be re- 
garded as one proceeding. 

The doctrine of res judicata was rec- 
ognised and also the right of appeal 
and review. Among the grounds for 
reopening a case was one which is not 
recognised in the present law, viz., the 
witnesses’ having committed perjury. 
It would be interesting to our judges 
to note that if a man lost his suit 
through the flishonesty of witnesses or 
on account of the fault of judges, not 
only the party wlio obtained a wrong 
victory was liable to punishment but 
the judges also were. Interim remedies, 
like attachment or arrest before judg- 
ment, injunction and even receivership 
were also provided for. 

Sir S. Varadachariar has pointed out 
many other provisions in the admin* 
istration of justice which cle.irly show 
that the judicial system in ancient 
India was based on principles whifch 
have stood the test of time and have 
survived in modern jurisprudence. 
Every student of Hindu Law will con- 
siderably profit by a study of Sir S. 
Varadachariar’s lectures, which are not 
merely of academic interest but of 
practical use for a systematic study of 
the Science of Jurisprudence. He has 
taken us into the past of our ancient 
culture, a knowledge of which is essen- 
tial to understand its present charac- 
teristics, and for this he deserves the 
thanks of lawyers-.as well as of laymen. 

H. V. DivaTia 
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AN ARABIAN MYSTIC * 


Ibn Maskawaih : A Study of His "Al- 
Fauz al-Asghar ” is a scholarly little 
work by Khwaja Sahib Abdul Hamid, 
Lecturer in Pliilosophy at the Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. 

Ibn Maskawaih, who died in 1030 
A. D., was a personality of very con- 
siderable historical importance. He 
held the office of treasurer to Adud-al- 
Dawlah ( 949-983 ), the greatest of the 
Buwayhid dynasty of Shiraz ; but is 
best known as a historian. Those were 
the palmy days of Arab philosophy. 
Alkindi had lived till 870, al-Farabi till 
950. Ibn Sina ( Avicenna, as his name 
has been transformed in European 
languages ) was born in 980 and died in 
1037. Ibn Rushd ( more familiar as 
Averrocs) lived from 112O to 1198. 
Coming into competition witli these 
leaders of Arabian phiiosophy, it is not 
surprising that Ibn Maskawaili's philo- 
sophic works ( as is stated by the author 
with whom we are immediately con- 
cerned ) are not as often referred to as 
his historical works. The latter are, 
on the other hand, considered as the 
most important contemporary author- 
ities for the times they cover. 

Khwaja Abdul Hamid does not give 
us a translation of Al-Fauz al-Asghar 
but takes us methodically through its 
thirty sections. The arguments con- 
tained in each section are fully stated 
and commented upon critically and 
logically. These thirty sections deal 
with three topics : (i) The proof of the 
Maker, (2) the soul and its states and 
(3) Prophethood. To each of these 
topics an equal number of sections is 
allotted. 


The questions dealt with have been 
the subject of philosophic discussion 
through the centuries and in the most 
widely diversified civilizations ; but 
have not been exhausted or set at rest. 
Ibn Maskawaili’s treatment is still 
interesting and often suggestive,, and 
no greater prahe is called for. It is not 
surpri-^ing that his methods of argument 
often echo Plato, since during the ninth 
and tenth centuries the .Arabs translat- 
ed into their own language the Greek 
Classics, having fallen under the spell 
of tile Greeks as completely as the 
Romans had done after conquering 
Greece. 

Wc cannot here attempt to follow 
out the reasoning of this little tract. 
It will be enougt) to refer to two typical 
passages and to resist the temptation 
of referring to more. 

If the ordinary man, the author tells 
us in one place, 

desires direct apprehension of God’s existence 
in all its obvi lusness, he should purify his 
rcas )n of all sensuous associations. Reason 
uiuloudcd bv sense will at once reflect God’s 
e.xistence in all its gloiy and perfection. 

Such a passage may be pronounced 
to be a platitude or may be pondered 
upon for its profundity. It all depends 
on the frame of mind in which the dis- 
cussion is approached, Plato and 
Aristotle did not scorn to speculate 
about the nature of the Divine, and 
probably their conclusiotis were (viewed 
from one angle ) almost identical with 
those of Profe-ssor James ; but the latter 
may appear to have expressed them in 
terms making a more direct appeal to 
“ the ordinary man ” of our times who 
desires to reason on the subject. 


* Ibn Masbawaih : A Study of His "AFFaus al-Asghar,” By KhWAjA Abdul Hamid, 
M.A. (Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Rs. 3/8 ) 
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The proposition may be stated in 
the terms adopted by I bn Maskawaih. 
or we may prefer to say that the main 
justification for believing in the exist- 
ence of God is religious experience itself. 
Ought the choice of expression or tlie 
mode of approach really to make much 
difference ? May we not indeed go the 
whole length and say that if any one’s 
religious experience results in a desire 
to deny the existence of God ( and, let 
us add in an undertone, to substitute 
some other form of mystic communion 
with the Unseen, or of steeping the 
mind in spirituality ), does it make any 
difference ? No doubt there are some 
to whom tliese expressions offer neither 
meaning nor attraction. But even that 
need not cau>e any uneasiness. They 
all may leail to the path of the good 
life. They may all result from seeking 
to attain tlie knowledge of that path. 
As the Sufis never tired of insisting, 
whitlier we are being led. we do not 
know. \Vc are all too unworthy to 
know. All we can attain to, all we 
need, is the search. 

The other p:i.ssagc to which reference 
might be made is of a very different 
interest. Ibn Maskawaih explains in 
some detail the evolution of the soul, 
how, stage by stage, it develops and 
attains higher and higher grades. 

His principle of evoint on is this : tlie Spirit 
or tliat manUestation of it which is the Ra- 
tional Soul, e\olvc*s from the humblest stage 
of existence, the mineral, to the stage of man 


and beyond. The “ beyond stands for that 
being in whom ** manhood receives its per- 
fection, t‘i>, “ the prophet.'* The prophet rep- 
resents the human race reaching its perfec- 
tion Hut for the ordinary man al.«iO there are 
similar and parallel stages of development, 
stages where his manhood becomes less and 
less corporeal and more and more spiritual. 

Khwaju Sahib Abdul Hamid Khan 
comments on this : — 

Tli^ superiority of this principle of assess^ 
ment of all evolutional y piogress to such 
principles as “ n.itural seleetion." *' adapta- 
tion to environjiumt " etc is obvious, for a 
stone, a plant and even a dead body aie all 
e(|uallv good instances of ’‘iiatuial selection * 
and all are equally well adajded to their re- 
spective environments. 

Superiority, ho says, must consist in 
something that “ one existent in the 
corporeal world .. .possesses and the 
others do not.” 

The language in wliich both the thesis 
of Ibn Maskawaih and tlic observations 
of Khwaja Sahib Abdul Hamid Khan 
are presented attracts the reader by its 
clearness and its dignity. The printing 
and the paper of the book are soothing 
both to the eye and the touch. But 
the two pages forming the index must, 
it is apprehended, be excepted from 
this praise ; and the exterior of the book 
as a whole is rendered garish by the 
greenish-blue binding cloth, the bold 
red on the top edge, and the white of 
the fore and bottom edges, all contrast- 
ing with each other and heightening 
the painful effect. Tlie ancient loyalty 
that books owe to the mind. — But that 
can be completely fulfilled without 
hurting the eyes. 

Faiz B. Tyabji 


HOME DEMONSTRATION 


This book, describing developments 
in Home Demonstration Work among 
farm women and girls in North Carolina 
from 1911 to 1944, should greatly 
interest Indian readers, especially since 
the villages have become the basis of 
the reconstruction plans. It reveals 


what home demonstration achieved in 
the Southern States in raising the 
standard of living, both economic and 
cultural, among farm people. 

The primary idea of these demonstra- 
tions was to teach farm women and 
girls ways to earn an income. By 1911, 


♦ When We’re Green We Grow. By Janb Simpson McKimmon. ( University of North 
CaroHoB Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., U. S. A. I4.00) 
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Boys’ Corn Clubs, an outgrowth of 
faHTin demonstration work, were in full 
swing and each boy’s acre, cultivated 
on scientific lines, produced a doubled, 
a trebled or sometimes a quadrupled 
yield, thus enabling a boy to earn a 
good income from the land and at the 
same time to have some fun. Farm 
girls felt the need for clubs on the same 
lines. As a first step in the Home 
Demonstration work, it was decided to 
instruct farm girls in growing tomatoes 
on onedenth of an acre and canning 
them for sale. Want of finances and 
lack of trained women for appointment 
as Home Dcnionstration agents were 
some of the initial difficulties. 

Jane S. McKimmon was one of the 
first five home demonstration agents 
appointed and is conversant with every 
detail in the working out of the plan. 
The first lessons in canning, the 
difficulties in handling the tools and 
creating markets for the canned prod* 
ucts, and the farm girls’ efforts to 
advertise the canned tomatoes for sale 
in their home counties make a very 
interesting account, giving the reader an 
insight into the problems connected 
with organising a new small-scale indus- 
try in a rural area. What the Canning 
Clubs” achieved within a year or two 
is evidenced by the fact that many of 
the farm girls were able to pay for 
their college education from the money 
earned. Their enthusiasm soon induced 
their mothers to join the canning 
project and that led to the expansion 
of the work to suit farm women’s needs. 
By 1916, the work had expanded into 
a definite programme of home econom- 
ics and agriculture and nearly 3,000 
women were enrolled. Mrs. McKimmon 
states : 

In Women's Clubs the members gardened 
and canned ; they became conscious of what 


constituted insanitary conditions; they im- 
proved their homes and saved time by induc- 
ing their husbands to bring the pump into 
the kitchen ; they installed home-made sinks; 
they raised the height of their work tables 
and other equipment and increased storage- 
space ; they made kitchen cabinets, wheeled 
trays, fireless cookers and iceless refrigerators; 
they learned to cut, fit and make their own 
dresses; they tried their hands at cleaning 
and remodelling garments and some became 
skilful in making very presentable hats. 
They learned something of the nutrition value 
of the vegetables and other food which they 
were producing and the whole family was 
better fed when women added good cookery 
to their skills. 

To have achieved all these results 
within a short period in all the South- 
ern States reflects no small degree of 
credit on the organisers. The hard- 
ships that the home demonstration 
agents had to undergo, and the zeal 
with which they trekked from county 
to county to organise clubs for girls and 
w’omcn or give demonstrations at fthese 
clubs, speak well for their devotion to 
their work. 

As the Canning Clubs’ work expand- 
ed the girls were instructed in home 
economics and agricultural work. Four 
or five times a year there were joint 
meetings of corn-club members and 
canning-club girls where members told 
about their projects. Later this co- 
oix?ration developed excellent joint 
demonstrations by farm girls and farm 
boys carrying out in their homes what 
they had learnt in the clubs. 

Thus the book gives a clear idea of 
how a rural reconstruction programme 
for women and girls may be worked 
out in any country. It is in simple 
language and gives a realistic picture 
of the gradual development. Many of 
the illustrations are photographs of 
demonstration classes at work. This is 
a book to be recommended to everyone 
interested in rural welfare work. 

Leelabai Phadke 
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THE PLANT LORE OF ANCIENT INDIA* 


In any history of the plant sciences 
of the world on a comprehensive scale 
the contribution of ancient India 
deserves a distinct place but in the 
absence of special monographs dealing 
with the history of each nutritive or 
medicinal plant, this contribution hard- 
ly gets recognition in standard books 
on the plant sciences published outside 
India. This fact was pointedly brought 
to my notice by Dr. Birbal Sahni, 
F. R. s., our famous botanist of interna- 
tional reputation, who happened to 
read with appreciation my paper on 
the Histoty of the Fig {Anjira, Ficus 
Caricay and desired me to publish 
similar studies on the history of other 
Indian plants of medicinal or nutritive 
value. He also brought to my notice 
a valuable book on the History of Plant 
Sciences by Howard S. Reed,* a review 
of which he published in 1942 in 
Current Science, Calcutta ( p. 369 ). 
While this book has two chapters® 
o.i tlic history of tlie plant lore of the 
ancients where Egypt and Assyria, Greece 


and Rome, China and early America are all 
adequately treated. . . one looks in vain (or 
a bare mention of Ancient India which wat 
certainly well abreast of the times and gave 
much that the West has assimilated, though 
not always gracefully acknowledged. 

Dr. Sahni rightly observes that the 
“ Retrogressive Period** { Chapter IV 
of Reed's book ) wa.s retrogressive only 
so far as Occidental nations were con- 
cerned. 

Side by side with my numerous 
studies^ pertaining to the history of 
different branches of Sanskrit learning, 
I have been studying during the last 
fifteen years the history of Indian 
medicine and allied subjects and have 
published about forty papers® on this 
history in several Oriental journals. I 
therefore lost no time in studying 
Reed's book and was convinced of the 
justice of Dr. Salmi's observations on 
it, both in his review and in his letter 
of I2th January 1943.® This incentive 
to my studies was further enhanced by 
inquiries about the history of Indian 


* Anjtra ( Ftcus Carica or Fig ). Hindi. ( Bharatiya-Dravya Guna Granthamala No, 2, 

Vijnana-Parishad, Prayag, i943- As. 12 ) ; Somtha ( Dry Gingiber ). Hindi, ( B. D, O. 
Granthamala No. 3, Bhargava Pustakalaya, Benares, 1945- 'Ifiphala (Three 

Fruit.s ). Hindi. ( Vijnana Parishad, Prayag, 2nd Edition, I944- */4 )» All by 

Pandit Ramb.-^h Bedi, Ayurvedalamkara. ( Available from him at the Himalaya Herb^J 
Institute, Badami Bagh, Lahore ( Panjab, India ). 

^ Vidf The New Indian Antiquary ( i94i>2 ), Vol. IV, pp. 125-136. 

* ( Chronica Botanica Co,, Waltham, Mass , U. S. A. 1942 )• 

3 Ibid., pp. 7-30. 

* See Bibliography of my 202 Research Papers published in i94* • Items Nos. 15, 17, 
20, 21. 23, 42,60,96, 100, 112. 113, 131, 135, 13B, 151, 165, 170, 171 and 198. pertaining to 
Indian medicine. tDthcr papers published since 194^ be included in my Revised Bibliog- 
raphy, to be published shortly. 

* A complete list of these papers is given in my Introduction to an edition of the 
Carakasamhita to be published at Jamnagar by Dr. P. M. Mehta, Chief Medical 0£8cer of the 
Jamnagar State, on behalf of his Ayurvedic Association. 

* Dr. Sahni wrote to me ; 1 have read with much interest your Notes on the History 

of the Fig ( Ficus Carica ).** I think you would be doing a great service to Indian Botany 
if similarly you were to work out the history of our knowledge of other common Indian 
plants of medicinal or nutrition value. Our own ignorance concerning this subject is colossal 
and we can scarcely blame the Western writers If they ignore the ancient Hindu knowledge 
of the plant sciences. 
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crops from Dr. B. S. Kadam, then 
Assistant Agricultural Commissioner 
to the Government of India and now 
Director of Tobacco Research, deputed 
by the Government to the U. S. A. and 
Canada fur further study of this subject. 
Last but not legist came the inquiry 
from Dr. Sadgopal, chief chemist of the 
Hindustan Aromatic Company of Naini 
(Allahabad) about the history of Indian 
aromatics, which involved a study of 
the history of aromatic plants and their 
produ(,ts. The cumulative effect of all 
these inquiries coming from responsible 
scholars was to encourage me to 
continue rny studies in these subjects 
with greater zest. Some results of 
these studies have already been publish- 
ed in my papers on the History of 
Jaudr ( [lolcus Sorf^htwt), “ History 
of Canaka ( Cicararietintim or Gram 
and the “History of Indian Cosmetics.''* 

My studies in the history of Indian 
plants on the strength of Indian sources 
have convinced me that so far this 
branch of Indology has been almost 
neglected by our Indologists and con- 
seciuently our ancient Indian plant lore, 
for a systematic history of which there 
is abundant material in Jain, Buddhist 
and Brahmanical texts, has remained 
unnoticed in responsible Oriental jour- 
nals during the last hundred years or 
so. 

In recent years a serious attempt to 
meet this deficiency has been made by 


Dr. G. P. Majtimdar of Calcutta by the 
publication of his numerous papers and 
three important books.* Dr. Majum- 
dar's studies are very valuable for all 
serious students of ancient Indian 
culture as they reveal this culture in 
plant perspective. In fact a perusal 
of these studies wdll not fail to impre.ss 
the reader with Dr. Majumdar's spirit 
of reverence for plants, as the indebted- 
ness of humanity to plants is too deep 
for words and too mystic to be under- 
stood by our present-day botanists. 
•It is no wonder that certain plants were 
worshipped by the ancient Indians and 
are worshipped in India today. 

The foregoing lines will, I believe, 
amply show the necessity of studying 
the history of ancient Indian plant lore 
on the strength of original sources, 
both Sanskrit and non-Sanskrit. For 
such a history the efforts of one or two 
scholars will be of no avail. Personally 
1 have come to realise the importance 
of tliis study ratlier too late in my 
research career of thirty years. I am 
therefore glad to find that a scholar 
from Lahore, Pandit Ramesh Bedi, 
Ayurvodalamkara, lias been independ- 
ently working in this field and has 
already published the three learned 
monographs in Hindi under notice, for 
the benefit of students of Indian 
botany and Indian medical science. 

Their author has not only studied 
Ayurveda, thoroughly but has been 


* Visit B. C. Law Volume, Part I, pp. 142-158 ( Calcutta, 1945. edited by myself and 
friends ). 

* Vide Annals 0/ Ihe Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona (1946), Vol, XXVI, 
pp. 89-103. Another paper on the History of Canaka ( b. c. ioo to 1850 a. d. ) “ is to 
appear shortly. 

» Vide Journal of the University of Bombay ( 1945). Vol. XIV, Part 2. pp. 41-52 and 
New Indian Antiquary ( February-March 1945 ). VII. 

* These books are (i) Vanaspati (Calcutta University. 1927): (2) Upavana-Vinoda, a. 
treatise on arbori horticulture. (Indian Research Institute. Calcutta, 1935 ) and Some 
Aspects of Ancient Indian Civilisation. ( .\uthor, Calcutta, 1938 ) 
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practising it at Lahore. He has planned 
a series of monographs on many plants 
of medicinal value, of which these three 
give us a fair idea. Pandit Bedi was 
for six years Superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens of the Gurukul 
University at Kangri { District Saha- 
ranpur, U.P. ) and in this capacity he 
made a close study of Indian medicinal 
plants. It is no vvor.der, therefore, 
that his books should be very highly 
spoken of by professors of Ayurveda in 
the Gurukul University and the Hindu 
University, Benares, as also by eminent 
Ayurvedic physicians like Acharya 
Vadavji Trikamji of Bombay and 
others. 

In these monographs — on Anjita, 
Somtha and Triphala — the last-named 
on the fruits of three plants, Ilarad 
( Terviinalia CJtcbula), Bahedd ( Belaric 
myrohalan) and Aihld (Emhlic myro- 
halcin ) — Pandit Bedi records exhaus- 
tive information on such points as 
the names of the plant in Hindi, Sans- 
krit, English and Latin and in different 
modern Indian languages ; the plant's 
original habitat and where it is grown 
at present in India ; its botanical de- 
scription ; its liistory, vvhetlier in- 
digenous to India or imported and 
incorporated into 'the Indian materia 
medica ; its varieties and their medicinal 
properties ; its chemical analysis, show- 
ing its therapeutic value ; its properties 
as specified in Ayurvedic texts; the 
current uses pf the different parts of 
the plant, and the seasons at which 
the parts of medicinal value should be 
removed and stored ; the proportions 
in which the parts of the plant are to 
be used in medical preparations; the 
processes of manufacturing medicines 
from the plant ; the general therapeutic 
value of the different parts and the 


effect of medicines prepared from the 
plant on the different parts of the 
human body ; the testing of these med-^ 
ical preparations in the light of modern 
medical research ; instructions for cuL 
tivation of the plant; its economic 
value and its iir^portance in national 
commerce ; and gives a bibliography 
pertaining to the plant witli reference 
to the foregoing aspects. These mono- 
graphs are [>ieparcd by Pandit Bedi to 
enable him later to piibli.sh an eucyclo- 
psedic work on Indian materia medica 
under the title “ Bharatiya Dravya- 
guna, ** 

This is really a scholarly approach; 
as no lasting literary edifice can be 
built unless all its bricks are properly 
shaped and w'cll baked in the kiln of 
our investigation. I feel no doubt that 
these monographs will prove useful not 
only to the students and professors of 
Ayurveda but also to laymen, whose 
knowledge of Indian medicinal herbs is 
at present much confused, in the ab- 
sence of authoritative monographs on 
each of these herbs, fully documented 
with extracts from standard ancient 
Ayurvedic texts and other literature, 
which give these healers of mankind 
their proper scientific and cultural per- 
spective. 

Though written in Hindi, these 
monographs deserve to be translated 
into English for wider circulation, as 
medicine is not the preserve of one 
nation but is for mankind in general. 
If disease is concomitant with life on 
this globe, the Science of Life ( Ayur- 
veda ) which provides remedies for clis: 
ease in all its varieties, is the concern 
of the entire humanity. VVe live now 
in the age of atom-bombs, aeroplanes 
and radios and not in the age of Caraka 
and Suiruta. The dissemination of 
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us«(ul kpow ledge is a sacred obligation 
to be discharged by the scholars of the 
whole world and any medium which 
effects the widest possible dissetnination 
of this knowledge deserves to be used 
for this purpose without any pride or 
prejudice. 

Pandit Bedi's monographs, as men- 
tioned, have already received scholarly 
approbation. His TrifhalA has won 
him the award of the Nawab Sir 
Jam&lkhin Gold Medal of Rs. 250/- 
from the All-India Ayurvedic Congress. 
Let me hope that these tokens of ap- 
preciation from brother-workers in the 
Ayurvedic field will encourage Pandit 
Bedi to continue his valuable mono- 
graph series ( BhAratfya Dravya-guna 
GranthamSli ) so that we shall have 
before long an exact knowledge of our 
ancient Indian plant lore properly 
evaluated in the light of modern botan- 
ical and medical writings, a list of 


which Pandit Bedi has recorded in each 
of these monographs. 

To a student of the pure history of 
Indian plants like myself. Pandit Bedi's 
monographs will prove valuable as they 
contain under one cover many textual 
data, facilitating investigation into a 
plant’s history by bringing together 
the available historical sources in all 
countries. For some of Indian plants 
have migrated far from their native 
habitat and are recognized as respect- 
able residents of the modern civilized 
world, like the human confrires of the 
present-day nations. It is the business 
of the historian to investigate this 
migration of plants, which will be as 
enchanting a story as that of human 
migrations when it is completely 
studied and recorded with care and 
patience by a band of scholars working 
in unison in different parts of the 
world. 

P. K. Code 


The Heritage of Karnataka (In Rela- 
tion to India ). By R. S. Mug.\li. 
( Satyashodhana Publishing House, 
Fort, Bangalore City. Rs. 4/-, ordi- 
nary ; Rs. 5/-, library edition ) 
Professor Mugali sees Kannada cul- 
ture as part of the Indian mosaic, but 
with an individuality of its own. He 
traces informatively the influences 
which went into the moulding of Kar- 
nataka, and describes interestingly its 
considerable contribution to architect- 
ure, sculpture, music and literature. 

Most cultures could very profitably 
emulate Karnataka's ideals of bravery. 


of loyalty and of self-sacrifice ; its dem- 
ocratic tradition ; the religious toler- 
ance down the centuries, of Hindu and 
Muslim rulers alike ; its communal har- 
mony today ; its open-minded attitude 
towards the new and good. Add the 
balanced view of life and the strong 
sense of social unity common among 
Kannadigas and the reader is ready to 
turn a half-indulgent eye on the faults 
Professor Mugali concedes — indolence, 
emotionalism and unsteadiness — all 
faults of which Karnataka, alas, has 
no monopoly. 

E. M. H. 
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B. C. Law Volume ( Part II ). Edited 
by Dr. D. R. Bh.\ndarkar and 
Others. (The Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona 4 ) 

To honour the scholar is one of the 
noblest traditions of India. In ancient 
times kings and nobles patronised 
learning and the scholars returned the 
honour paid them by dedicating 
their works to such royal or noble 
patrons, either by express mention or 
by giving the name of the patron to 
the work. There are cases also of 
scholars having collected verses in 
honour of a distinguished member of 
their own order and presented such a 
collection to him. Thus, for example, 
the Kavindrachandrodaya was present- 
ed to Kavindracharya, a great Sann- 
yasin and scholar at the time of Shah 
Jahan, who conferred on him the title 
of Sarvavidyanidhana ( Repository of 
All Wisdom ). And Nnsimhasarvsva 
was presented to Nrisimhaswamin of 
Benares. 

Dr. B. C. Law, a distinguished mem- 
ber of that ancient order of scholars in 
India, is now the recipient of such an 
honour from his friends, colleagues and 
admirers. This is the second of the 
two volumes in his honour. It is fitting 
that the fifty-odd papers in this Part 
should include about a dozen relating 
to Buddhism, on which Dr. Law is a 
great authority. 

Conditions have changed consid- 
erably since the middle of last century, 
when such Oryntal studies were first 
taken up prominently in Western counr 
tries. Now we have to consider whether 
there were two separate- religions, 
Hinduism and Buddhism ; whether 
Hinduism was a religion ( in the accept- 
ed sense ) or only a civilization ; whether 
there was any conflict between two 
groups in India in the matter of religion 


or the conflict was confined to philoso- 
phy and to the few who engaged in 
higher thought ; whether Buddhism 
died at all in India ; and a host of other 
questions. 

From the description of Buddhists in 
the works of poets like Kalidasa and 
Bhavabhuti, and from the enumeration 
of the ten incarnations of Vishnu in the 
Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, it is found 
that Buddhists always occupied a high- 
ly honoured position in Indian society, 
even among the orthodox. It is, more- 
over, not only the Buddhistic philos- 
ophy that has died out in India. The 
followers of the White Yajurveda are 
few now ; the Prabhakara School of 
Mimamsa has practically become ex- 
tinct as a living force. In estimating 
the relation of Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, there is scope for a new approach. 

Again, the date of Buddha is taken 
-to be more or less settled. There has, 
however, been a sort of anti-Puranic 
bias in all such calculations. According 
to the notions prevalent in the last 
century about the age of the world, 
about 500 B. c. was a safe date for 
Buddha. But we have new notions 
about the age of the world, and the 
earlier date suggested in the Puranas 
deserves attention. 

It is not possible to discuss many of 
the individual papers in the collection. 
But mention must be made of two, on 
ancient Indian education. The follow- 
ing passages are noteworthy. 

When the time for education came, they 
simply took their son to a teacher and alter 
that they had nothing more to think of or do 
for him . ( Mahamahopadhyaya Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya ) 

The boys were to be active members ol a 
priestly community, living on the ontskirte 
of the forest. (Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee) 

Could the parents have been so in* 
human as not to have anything further 
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to do with their children ? Could the 
homes have been absolutely bereft of 
cliildren? Did the educational institu- 
tions thiivc ill forests ? These questions, 
too, need a more careful study. 

In a paper on the caiendor tliroiii^h 
the ages by Dr. M. N, Saha, there is 
mention of the year’s l>ein‘' longer ac- 
cording to the Hindu calendar than it 
is now ; since the year is beconiing 
shorter, does this give an indication of 
tlie time when the length of the year 
in the Hindu calendar was fixed, and 
can this help in deterniining the 
antiquity of Indian civilization ? 

'‘Muslim Patronage to Sanskrit 
Learning” by Prof. Chintaharan 
(^hakravarti and " A Note on Persian, 
Turkish and Arabic Manuscripts” by 
Mr. Fazal Ahmad Khan have great 
cultural value at present. Arc Hindus 


and Muslims two separate nations who 
cannot merge into a single nation? 
Was that the Indian tradition when 
Hindus and Muslims ruled over dif- 
ferent parts of India ? Are not the so- 
called Muslim manuscripts in Persian 
and Arabic as much the concern of 
Hindus as of Muslims ? Are they not 
Indian ? 

In a \olume like this, we get the 
latest information from experts in the 
various phases of research. Such a 
collection stimulates thouglit on a 
nunih'er of subjects of great present 
importance to us. The papers included 
in this j)art are wortliy of the scholar 
in whose honour the volume is pub- 
lished. The jxiper, printing and get-up 
arc all excellent and a credit to those 
responsible for the publication. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


Hiroshima: On Prophecy and the Sun- 
Bomb. By G. Wilson Knight. ( Andrew 
Dakers, Ltd., London. 6s ) 

Mr. Wilson Knight considers in this 
book the {)ro]>lems raised by tlic advent 
of the Atom Bomb. We liave to enlist 
all the creative energies of the race 
against this Frankenstein product of 
science. Against the Atom Bomb we 
have to pit the Siin-Bornb, the power 
lodged in creative imagination, the 
Word that is the Logos. The modern 
age is impervious to poetry. To rescue 
poetry from the " cold severities of our 
time, already dominant throughout 
religion and science ” — that is the heart 
of the enquiry. 

It is the argument of the poets, — of 
the imperial muse of Shakespeare, of 


Mi Iton’s Arcopagitica, of Shelley’s 
Defence of Poetry, of Goethe’s Faust, of 
Tennyson’s Artliurian cycle, and of 
Hardy’s Dynasts that is here eloquently 
set forth with its applicability to our 
times. Curiously Poi)e, ot the Essay 
on Man and Windsor Forest, is honour- 
ed as of this company. The imagina- 
tion of the race assumes a prophetic 
intensity in the poets and this alone 
can redeem us, not the abstractions of 
petrified science or the aridities of 
traditional Religion. Hiroshima is a 
brief contemporary restatement of 
Arnold’s faith of yesterday : — 

In poetry, wheie it is worthy of its high 
destinies, our race, as time goes on, will find 
an ever surer and surer stay. 

A. Venkappa Sastri 



EDUCATIONAL ADVANCE IN INDIA 

AN INTERVIEW WITH SIR JOHN SARGENT 

[ Taking advantage of the holding at Bombay, fiom January gth to nth, of the thir- 
teenth session of the Central Advisory Board of Bducation, a member of our staff interview- 
ed Sir John Sargent, Education Adviser and Secretary to the Dcpaitment of Education of 
the Government of India, whose active interest' in Indian education is widely known.— E d. J 


It was stimulating to get at first 
hand some of the views of the author 
of the famous Sargent Plan for educat- 
ing India. He was modestly at pains 
to explain that the Plan was the Re- 
port of the Central Advisory Board of 
Education, which had adopted it some 
four years ago ; he had drafted it and 
so it " happened ” to bear his name 
but it was in fact based on the reports 
of a number of Committees appointed 
by the Board in recent years to study 
the main aspects of educational de- 
velopment. 

Typically English in appearance, and 
in vigour of thought and expression. Sir 
John is a thorough democrat by con- 
viction. He has all the Englishman’s 
shyness of abstractions, but the rec- 
ognition of human brotherhood and of 
the dignity of man as man is tacit in 
his insistence on equality of opportun- 
ity for all. 

As he spoke about the latter, into my 
mind flashed the memory of the manly 
little fellow in the Western Ghats who 
last autumn bad guided our party 
capably to a waterfall. We had asked 
him if he wen\ to school and he bad 
answered in the negative and had add- 
ed by way of explanation that he was 
a " gaonwalla. ” School, he implied, 
was not for village boys like him. 

Among its many admirable provi- 
sions. the Sargent Plan calls ultimately 
for bringing into the schools every 


Indian child between the ages of six 
and fourteen years. It is heartening 
that already most of the Provinces are 
proposing to take steps to advance 
education along the lines laid down in 
the Report. 

How could the broadened scheme of 
education serve the bringing about in 
India of the greater unity so vitally 
important ? In particular I suggested 
the considerable possibilities in that 
direction offered by a common script. 
Now, before the additional millions had 
known anything different, seemed. a 
uniquely favourable time to introduce 
it. 

Sir John shook his bead. The ques- 
tion bad come up at this session of the 
Central Advisory Board but had been 
put aside as impracticable at this time. 
Too many loyalties were bound up with 
the distinctive scripts. Whether or 
not it might be possible at some future ■ 
time to introduce a common script, it ' 
was not believed to be so now. 

The possibilities of the non-partisan 
teaching of history, another obvious 
desideratum, I suggested, were, he said, 
under consideration by UNESCO, 
collaboration with which was, of course, 
planned. Each member State had been 
asked to set up a National Commis- 
sion to serve as liaison office betweeb 
UNESCO and the State Government, 
supplying information to the former and 
paswg on UNESCO’s recommAldA' 
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tions to the latter. Witli certain modifi- 
cations' and some expansion, the Cen- 
tral Advisory Board of Education 
might, he thought, become for India 
almost exactly such a National Com- 
mission as was contcmjdated, and a 
Committee had been appointed at this 
session to consider requirements in 
that connection. 

Within the country, Sir John ex- 
plained, the function of the Central 
Board was, as its name indicated, en- 
tirely advisory. Parity of standards 
was obviously desirable and Provinces 
lagging behind could be urged to 
strengthen their educational systems, 
but education was a subject left entirely 
to the Provinces and only in cases 
where the Central Government gave 
grants, as at present to some Univer- 
sities, could it exercise any measure of 
supervisory control. 

Asked for his views on the propriety 
of Government grants to denomination- 
al schools. Sir John thought the import- 
ant thing was holding denominational 
schools to the minimum require- 
ments in connection with secular sub- 
jects as a condition of their receiving 
State grants. The choice of school 
rested with the parents and, as long as 
some parents demanded the kind of 
education that the denominational 
schools gave, such schools were likely 
to continue. Pupils of all communitk^s 
would, of course, be brought together 
in the Government schools, but India 
was far from ready to give up denomi- 
national schools. As long as strong 
communal feelings existed, some par- 
ents would want their children educat- 
ed in schools of their own community. 

In the case of children of other 
communities attending denominational 
schools:, including missionary schools . 


( the issue recently prominent in Trav- 
ancore ), parents could always invoke 
the conscience clause. If they were 
so indifferent that they did not care 
whether their children were exempted 
from sectarian instruction or not, they 
could not complain if now and then a 
child embraced the teachings of the 
other creed. 

Was anything planned in the way of 
substituting the training of children to 
think and reason for themselves for tlie 
present system of memory training ? 

That was an educational goal accept- 
ed today all over the world ; the prob- 
lem was how to attain it in practice. 
It was a vast undertaking in India, 
and tfie general outlines would have to 
be filled in as time went on. 

Was it contemplated to find a sub- 
stitute for the existing examination 
system, which fostered competition and 
selfishness ? 

A certain amount of competition was 
necessary. Sir John declared. “ Every 
child can't be Prime Minister. ** Unless 
you were going to make universal edu- 
cation free right through the univer- 
sities— which he thought would he a 
mistake and which was not, so far as 
he knew, done anywhere, — some sys- 
tem of selection was necessary. There 
was much to be said, he thought, for 
examinations as devised in accordance 
with the most advanced educational 
theory, as a method of evaluating the 
capacity of individual children to bene- 
fit by further education. The Plan 
provided for liberal financial assistance, 
where necessary, to those showing real 
capacity. 

Sir John described in interesting 
detail an experiment in Essex some 
fifteen years ago, by which primary- 
school children in the ten to eleven 
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years age' group had been chosen for 
the limited number of vacancies — about 
1,500 — in the secondary high schools. 
The examination, lasting three or four 
hours, had been given locally wherever 
possible, to save the children the strain 
of taking it in strange surroundings. 
It had been expertly designed on the 
accepted modern lines to test intel- 
ligence rather than actual knowledge, 
while bringing out the children's 
acquaintance with simple rules and 
their ability to write simple English. 

Those examined had been selected 
by the primary-school heads on the 
strength of their previous performance, 
except that, as a democratic safeguard, 
any children not recommended but 
whose parents wanted them examined 
anyway were included in the group. 
In all but a few cases the examinations 
had confirmed the judgment of the 
school heads, a great tribute to their 
discrimination and fair-mindedness. 
Where the examination had not con- 
firmed their favourable judgment, the 
child’s previous record was called for 
and in most cases re-examination had 
been arranged for. As the justice of 
the school heads’ decisions had become 
apparent, the number of unrecommend- 
ed children admitted to the examina- 
tion on the parents’ request had 
dropped rapidly in subsequent years. 

The children who had passed the 
examination had been divided into two 
groups, those in the higher “recom- 
mended " group assured of admission 
into a secondary high school in which 
vacancies existed, unless the head of 
the school could give a satisfactory 
reason for refusing them. Allotments 
-for the remaining vacancies had been 
made by a small committee from the 
other group of “ qualified ” cbildren.- 


Sir John said that he would like to 
see something like such a selective test 
developed in India, but feared the existn 
ence of all sorts of difficulties in the 
way of its fair working, e. g., commu- 
nal considerations on the part of 
teachers, etc. 

He was emphatic about the need for 
adult education. “ You have got to 
go on offering, to cverj body who will 
take them, facilities for continuing 
education after school-leaving age. ’* 
In England and America many facilities 
were available for training in various 
crafts, recreational facilities, etc. In 
the beginning it was planned that 
selected villagers, one or two from each 
village, would be given training so that 
they could take their craft or recrea- 
tional training back to their fellow- 
villagers. Anything in the nature of 
the Danish Folk High-Schools would 
not be practical for India, at least for 
a very long time, but something on 
similar lines might be useful for train- 
ing village teachers. 

But the making of all adults in India 
literate was an essential part of the 
Plan. It provided for immediate attack 
on adult illiteracy and visualised com- 
pletion of that effort in a quarter of a 
century.. Voluntary helpers would 
doubtless be available in numbers for 
this part of the work, college students 
during their vacations, etc., but the 
problem could never be solved without 
a nucleus of trained and experienced 
people to direct their efforts. 

A major problem was to provide the 
teachers’ teachers in sufficient numbers 
and of the requisite quality. Already 
students were abroad studying the best 
modern pedagogical methods and on 
their return they would form the staff 
of the teachers' colleges, which would 
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doubtless also absorb the best graduates 
for some time. Ploughing in the best 
,of the crop,” I suggested, and he 
agreed. 

It would be years hence, he said, 
before teachers would be ready in 
sufficient numbers to bring all children 
under the scheme. Salaries would 
have to be raised if teachers were to 
be attracted, but, in any case, until 
the number attending high school was 
greatly increased, the supply available 
for teachers’ training would remain in- 
adequate. The ratios had been care- 
fully worked out. 

Universal primary education, free for 
all who could not afford to pay, would 
come, but Sir John considered forty 
years a conservative minimum for the 
bringing of the plan into full operation 
over the whole country. 

( Alas for my poor little gaonwalla ! ) 

I raised the question of the preserva- 
tion of the traditional moral values of 
lodia. W'as there not a danger, unless 
a dehnite effort was made to reiterate 
those values and to raise tlie country's 
present moral tone, that a social revolu- 
tion might follow the rapid spread of 
education without a corresponding 
economic advance ? 

Sir John doubted whether you could 
have considerable educational ad- 
vance witliout accompanying economic 
change. " Education creates discon- 
tent. I am all for it as long as it is 
‘ divine discontent ” Education, he 
said, was always a revolutionary force 
— not necessarily leading to bloodshed. 
The more education, however, the less 
prejudice and the more tolerance there 
should be. Half-educated people were 
dangerous. 

Hut in what country had the major- 


ity ever been fully educated? The 
” good old times ” of nostalgic longing 
were generally, he believed, the ” bad 
old times, ” with a few exceptions, such 
as, perhaps, the flourishing period of 
Athens and of Florence. 

*• And, ” I suggested, ” the reign of 
Asoka in India. ” 

But even in Athens the bulk of the 
people had been slaves, he went on. 
And in India there had been too much 
acquiescence in things as they wete. 
“ If the situation is such that a social 
revolution is desirable, let it come I If 
you are going to have a democracy, 
you have got to take the chance. The 
people must be educated. Standards 
are not going to be good and democ- 
racy is not going to be safe till every 
child is given equal educational oppor- 
tunities. ” Tilings had been static too 
long. Sir John declared. Now some- 
thing was doing, things were moving, 
and that was all to the good. 

** If only, ” I said, ” they do not 
move too fast and things of value are 
not scrapped along with things that 
ought to be discarded ! ” And to 
myself I thought that, after all, the 
light of knowledge, like that of the sun, 
but furnishes the conditions of intenser 
vital action. Its effect depends on 
where it falls. The same sun that 
quickens growing things hastens the 
process of decay in others. The light 
that serves the eagle blinds the owl. 
But still the light must be allowed to 
shine for all. “ If you are going to 
have a democracy you have got to take 
the chance. ” 

But forty years no longer seems so 
long. It is perhaps as well that uni- 
versal literacy will be some time in 
coming, lest Indian eyes, so long accus- 
tomed to the quiet gloom, left by the 
fading from mind of ancient wisdom, 
be dazzled by the sudden flash of 
modern half-knowledge, and Indians 
fall an easy prey to irresponsible agi- 
tators through the printed word. 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Shri K. Natarajan writes pertinently 
in The Indian Social Reformer for iith 
January and ist February, challenging 
recent statements of Indian leaders 
about India and religion. (See our 
“ Ends and Sayings ” columns for Feb- 
ruary 1947. ) India, he declares, 

is more soul than body. She has lived on 
despite starvation, disease and all k'inds of 
distress, merely because of her faith in tlie 
unseen, which like fountains of sweet water 
lu the sea has kept her whole. 

Modern planners can never altogeth- 
er quench in Indian hearts devotion 
and that " faith in the unseen ” which 
have sustained them down the ages. 
“ There is no empiricism about Indian 
religion,” Shri Nataiajan w'rites. “It 
is realised truth ” and the Indian seers 
have pointed the way to realisation to 
others. It is by virtue of that heart 
perception that India has survived ; 
through it, that she can render her 
greatest service to the world. 

Shri C. Rajagopalachari, laying re- 
cently the foundation stone of a 
metallurgical institute at Jamshedpur, 
had expressed the hope that science 
might succeed, where religion had fail- 
ed, in uniting the communities of 
India. Scientific leaders do not share 
such optimism, Shri Natarajan writes. 
Man's power over Nature has vastly 
increased but “man himself has re- 
mained aggressive, greedy, cruel,” 

It seems indeed incongruous, as Shri 
Natarajan writes, that 
wbea the West disappointed, disillusioned, 
turns to India for light, onr leading men 


'* ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.” 

Huoibras 

are busy collecting the garbage of a decom- 
posing system and holding it up for India to 
guide herself by. There is actually strong 
rev.val of religion in the West, while our 
great men dcciy it as the cause of our divi- 
sions, our economic depression, our political 
ineptitude. 


The Report of the Care of Children 
Committee appointed in 1945 to inquire 
into existing methods of providing for 
the 30,000-odd children deprived for 
any cause of normal home life with 
their relatives, presented to Parliament 
last September { Comd. 6922. 3s. ), 
should be read by all who have child 
welfare at heart. 

In the child's need of a home Or a 
good substitute for one, and for normal 
outside contacts, affection and personal 
interest are no less important than 
physical care, which the Com;nittee 
found to be, on the whole, good. The 
former were found more likely to be 
forthcoming in happy foster homes 
than in institutions. But, though in 
certain of the latter tliey found over- 
regimentation, dreariness and dirt, in 
others the children were leading very 
happy, normal lives. The description 
of some of the best of these, warm with 
understanding sympathy, bright with 
flowers, rich in toys and with well-filled 
low shelves of books, would certainly 
be classed with fairy-tales by the in- 
mates of some of India's Children’s 
Homes, so bleak and all too few. 

In general, the drab uniforms of an 
earlier day that set the children of an 
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institution apart from other children, 
were no more. There seemed, too of- 
ten, however, to be more attention paid 
to variety in costume than to fitting 
treatment to individual child needs. In 
many Homes the children were found 
to be considered merely in the mass, 
with no individual rights or possessions, 
no quiet place to which they could 
retreat. In only a few Homes was 
there found appeal to a child’s social 
conscience, for which a system of 
rewards and punishments is obviously 
a poor substitute. Perpetual de;>end- 
cnce during childhood, the Committee 
warned, might tend to later lack of 
initiative and responsibility. The 
youth in his own home, moreover, can 
count on continuity of interest in his 
welfare. A chief criticism of most 
Homes was the haphazard character of 
vocational guidance and after-care. 

England recognises her homeless 
children as potential national assets. 
India has yet to accept hers officially 
as inescapable responsibilities. 

Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, himself an 
eminent Sanskritist, pleaded, in an 
address published as the first Kala 
Pamphlet, for a Sanskrit University for 
India. In such a University as he vis- 
ualises, Sanskrit would be the medium 
of instruction in ail subjects, though 
•' Indian culture will be only the centre 
...not the circumference of this cul- 
tural circle. " All subjects of interest 
in the humanities would be taught ; 
ancient and modern lore would be 
brought together and the ancient Indian 
spirit of breadth, tolerance and con- 
tinuity in learning restored. The 
wealth of ancient Indian science, prom- 
inently psychological science, would 
be tapped. Dr. Raja predicts a great 


future for such a University as a centre 
of modern scientific research. Other 
languages than Sanskrit would be 
studied and the philosophies of other 
religions than the Hindu, but “the 
great function of the Sanskrit Univer- 
sity shall be to restore religion into the 
life of the nation, ” religion being not 
a set of dogmas, he explains, but 
" virtuous life. " 

The advantages of a truly All-India 
University to cement national unity 
and to counteract the tendency towards 
a too strong provincialism or commu- 
nalism are obvious. So is the desir- 
ability of bringing the wisdom of our 
ancients to bear on modern problems. 

Dr. Raja charges that the existing 
Sanskrit Palhashalas have fostered 
narrowness of outlook. If that can be 
avoided by his Sanskrit University, if 
indeed “ students from all communities, 
from all races, from all religious de- 
nominations and all stations of life will 
live together as a fraternity, ’’ Dr. 
Raja’s vision may hold the key to 
many of our difficulties. We cannot, 
however, avoid the reflection that our 
existing Universities are far indeed 
from doing all that they could in these 
directions. A Sanskrit University on 
the lines indicated would not lessen 
their responsibility, though it would by 
contrast bring out their shortcomings 
the more forcibly. 

The rapid growth of Roman Cathol- 
icism in the U.S..^. is a legitimate cause 
for concern abroad, because of that 
country’s dominant position in the 
world of today and tomorrow. The 
appearance, therefore, of The Vatican 
and the U.S. A. by Avro Manhattan in 
" The Thinker’s Forum ’’ ( Watts and 
Co., London ) is to be welcomed. 
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The statistics of recent gains in the 
Roman Church’s strength, especially 
in urban centres, covering not only 
churches and adherents but also educa- 
tional institutions and the Roman 
Catholic press, are disquieting. So is 
the close, albeit still unofficial, diplo- 
matic relation between the President 
and the Vatican, maintained through 
the former’s personal Ambassador to 
the Holy See. 

There is abundant evidence, in his- 
tory and in official declarations, of the 
tot.ilitarian temper of the Roman hier- 
archy. Its opposition to Communism 
has been open and bitter, but e.xpe- 
diency has dictated caution, while the 
Roman Church is still in the minority, in 
moving against democratic ideals such 
as freedom of worship and of speech. 

The Vatican has tolerated, even 
encouraged for the nonce, the growth 
of “American Catholicism” of outward- 
ly more liberal outlook, has let go 
unchallenged a Catholic presidential 
nominee's advocacy of absolute free- 
dom of conscience, equality between 
Churches and absolute separation of 
Church and State. How far that is 
from the Church’s official pronounce- 
ments in different contexts warns of 
the iron hand within the velvet glove. 
Has not an “ infallible ” Pope solemnly 
pronounced it “ altogether necessary to 
salvation for ever)' human creature to 
be subject to the Roman Pontiff ” ? 

Meantime the Vatican bides its time 
and non-Catholit America sits nodding 
while the tentacles of the Roman 
hierarchy spread over the press, over 
labour organisations, over the film 
industry, over education and, poten- 
tially most dangerous of all, over pub- 
lic policy. 


Prof. P. S. Naidu's presidential ad- 
dress before the Section of Psychology 
and Educational Science of the recent 
Indian Science Congress dealt with 
" Psychology and the Rehabilitation of 
Human Society.” He saw hope in 
psychology for the reconditioning of 
human nature, especially necessary 
since scientific and material advance 
had outstripped moral progress. 
Professor Naidu named, in ascending 
order, efficiency, happiness and self- 
realisation as w'orthy goals, pertaining, 
respectively, to body, mind and soul. 
Analytical psychology, he said, bould 
serve occupational adjustment ; depth 
psychology, the establishment, by 
sublimation and repression, of the 
hegemony of a worthy master senti- 
ment, in which the secret of happiness 
lay ; while Indian psychology supplied 
the keystone in putting forward as the 
highest goal the realisation of the 
Absolute. 

Professor Naidu made some valuable 
points, as in repudiating the power of 
mere environmental changes to reshape 
the mind and in stressing sympathetic 
induction, by which emotions and 
sentiments might be transmitted un- 
awares. But the “ National Psycho- 
analytic-psychiatric Service” which he 
proposes would be fraught with danger. 
Modern psychology, though confidently 
declaring the mind " merely a bundle 
of instincts, ” has admittedly not 
explored fully its " dense impenetrable 
jungle.” For it to rush half-blindly 
into the ” cleansing of the unconscious” 
is to invite disaster. 

Let sleeping dogs lie and men’s 
attention ^ directed rather to the 
superconscious, terra incognita tot 
Western psychology, but which ancient 
wisdom calls the divine nature in man. 
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Shadows will not trouble him whose 
face is kept turned towards the light. 

Is there a better treatise on the Sci- 
ence of Psychology than, say, the Gita ? 
Occidental psychologists are the poorer 
for their non-acquaintance with ancient 
texts of Oriental Psychology and their 
Indian chelas should not be blind to 
their teachers’ deficiency. 

Among the excellent contributions 
to The Hibberl Journal for January, 
Captain Liddell Hart’s article “The 
Need for a Spiritual Commonwealth” 
is specially welcome. Himself weaned 
from war by the study of war, he 
declares that peace depends on moral 
order, and not on organisation, and 
that there is a convergence in religion 
as in economics and politics. If any 
religion claims monopoly of truth it 
leads inevitably to the idea of the 
superior race, to aggressiveness, greed 
and war. One may feel more at home 
in one faith, but the barriers must 
come down between it and the othens, 
to realise the fundamental unity-in- 
goodness of the upward converging 
paths. Christianity, incredible by his- 
torical standards, should be presented 
as spiritual truth, a divine parable, 
not a factual record. It would thus 
” bring out the sense of continuous 
revelation and evolution. ” The con- 
tinuance of goodness and self-sacrifice 
in a world where, by human standards, 
these are unprofitable, is evidence itself 
of the Supreme Spirit shining through 
man. Sectarian dissensions are due to 
imperfect interpretations, and we must 
sympathetically recognise we are not 
the sole possessors of truth, that moral- 
itty is imiversaL Even if the idea of a 
spiritual Commonwealth will not avert 


immediate disaster, it may influence 
general thought and behaviour suffi- 
ciently to give people time to find their 
religious balance. For good manners 
and good morals are not separate, as 
we have made them, and history shows 
their reciprocal relationship. The 
balanced application of the universal 
” Golden Rule ” is due to contributions 
from all the faiths. 


The proposal to eliminate capital 
punishment in Britain for an experi- 
mental five-year period was referred to 
in our January issue (p. 16). Mrs. 
Theodora Calvert has brought out a 
convincing brochure: Capital Punish- 
ment, with the subtitle “ Society Takes 
Revenge: An Examination of the 
Necessity of Capital Punishment in 
Britain To-day. ” The conclusion is 
that the death penalty is as unneces- 
sary as it is barbarous and harmful to 
society. The evidence gathered in 
1929-30 by the Select Committee on 
Capital Punishment, whose Majority 
Report recommended the proposed 
suspension, was overwhelming. Other 
countries had abolished it without any 
observable change in trend of the 
murder rate, which had been generally 
downward. The substitution of cer- 
taiiity of conviction and punishment, 
the Utter aiming at reform, not at 
revenge, would, Mrs. Calvert urges, 
divest murder trials of their melo- 
dramatic appeal, spare relatives of the 
offender, relieve penal administrators 
and workers of a terrible and brutalis- 
ing r6Ie and rob the a lwa3's- present 
possibilitj' of an unjust conviction of 
its irrevocable character. Mrs. Calvert 
writes : — 

Our feet are set on the road that leads to 
the elimination of crime by improved social 
conditions, better education and a patient 
and enlightened treatment of delinquency. . . 
The Death Penalty. . .baa no place in a 
modem system of penal administration, and 
it is high time that it was swept away. 
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NON-MOSLEMS WHO PENETRATED INTO 

MECCA 

[ Mr. Harry E. Wedeck writes from America of the drawing power which 
the Holy City of Islam has exercised upon a wide variety of individuals outside 
the Moslem fold. The instinct to protect that which to us is holy, from 
profanation at the hands of scoffers, is but natural. But since, behind the 
creedal hi^adc of every cult, there lies the truth in which all others share, can 
those who seek that truth in all sincerity with justice be denied access to 
mankind’s common heritage ? — Ed. 1 

Mecca — Mohammed’s sacred city Now, none but Moslems may go out 
— like its equally sacred neighbour by the east gate at Jeddah that 
Jerusalem — has always tantalized leads to Mecca. King Hussein, in 
travellers. As a result, the Holy City fact, during the first World War, 
has often been assailed by the infidel, asked British seaplanes to refrain 
Never, however, has the penetration from flying over Mecca or Medina, 
of Mecca been unaccompanied by Still, venturesome spirits have come 
anguish, fear of discovery or even from England, France, Holland, 
death aj the hands of a frenzied mob. Their attempts have ranged over a 
jealous of their religious privacy, vast span of time, from the early 
But the challenge of Mecca, nestling sixteenth century down to our own 
behind Jeddah, has for that very days. 

reason been d provocation to men. Not ail adventurers have been 
different in creed and race, to set driven by the same urge. To some, 
their unhallowed feet in the Proph- the challenge of a forbidden city was 
et’s citadel. irresistible. Others, leaning to Islam, 

It was the Caliph Omar who in- have been stimulated by religtous 
directly stimulated such travellers, motives. Still others had the advent- 
In the seventh century he drove out urous spirit. Sir Richard Burton, 
of Mecca Christian, Jew, Zoroastrian. that unconventional Englishman, 
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was hungry lor adventure, especially 
in tltc East. His long poetic Kasidah, 
written under the pseudonym of 
Haji Abdu El-Yezdi, reveals his 
affection for Islam. 

The quest for information beset 
others. Doughty had antiquarian 
leanings : they appear in his full- 
blooded, sinewy, monumental narra- 
tive. Arminius Vamb^ry, the Jewish 
Hungarian linguist who was honour- 
ed by Queen Victoria, disguised 
himself as a dervish, joined a band 
of pilgrims returning from Mecca, 
and travelled with them through the 
Asiatic deserts. But his object was 
mainly philological. 

The first name that comes into 
prominence is that of Ludovico de 
Bartema or Varthema. An Italian 
traveller, born in Bologna, he was by 
temperament a romantic costnopoli- 
tan. Toward the end of 1502, he 
left for Alexandria. I'rom that 
point onward his life was athrill with 
variety. He sailed along the Med- 
iterranean coast, through the Red 
Sea and the Persian Gulf, crossed 
the Indian Ocean, touched at those 
places of musical names— Samar- 
kand, Taprobane, Malabar, Java. 
He gathered quaint information on 
customs and peoples : was caught 
and imprisoned as a Christian spy ; 
became a businc.ss partner with a 
Persian merchant in Shiraz. At long 
last he reached Lisbon, a brief haven. 

But his supreme adventure was his 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He w'as the 
first European to enter that city. 
From Alexandria he sailed to Beirut 
and thence to Damascus. Becoming 


one of the Mameluke escort of the 
Haj caravan, in the spring months 
of 1503 he made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, reaching the 
former city on May i8th. It was a 
precarious trek, fraught with skir- 
mishes against the Bedouin, sand- 
storms, narrow escapes from death 
as a " Christian dog, ” rescue from 
prison with the help of an Arab 
woman. Varthema’s narrative, de- 
scribing the peoples and the cities 
he saw, is intensely personal. He 
airs his likes and resentments vio- 
lently ; he describes in sharp, vivid 
strokes the streets of Mecca, their 
colour, their warmth and their filth, 
and the tumult and confusion of the 
Haj. 

Later in the same century a 
Frenchman, born in Marseilles, felt 
the pull of the East. This Vincent 
Le Blanc left home at the age of 
fourteen, made his way to Alex- 
andria, and for some years travel- 
led over North Africa. Then, with 
the help of two friends, he left 
Damascus and joined a merchandis- 
ing caravan on its way to Mecca, 
which he entered in 1568. 

Le Blanc’s father had wide com- 
mercial interests in the Levant, and 
the son inherited his business acu- 
men. In his description of Meccan 
scenes he makes illuminating com- 
ments on bartering among the Arabs, 
on spices, butter, dates brought into 
Mecca, on current prices of commod- 
ities, and on the immense trading 
possibilities: just as if he were a 
migrant salesman, not a traveller 
who had consummated one of the 
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supreme adventures. 

The eighteenth century produced 
two strange figures. One was Johann 
Wild, of Nuremberg. As a servant 
of a Persian merchant this Wild 
traveled from Egypt to Mecca in 
1707. The other adventurer was an 
Englishman, Joseph Pitts, a pathetic 
figure. In his youth he followed the 
sea, but was sold as a slave and 
taken to Algiers, where he remained 
for fifteen years. He was compelled 
to adopt Islam, the means of com- 
pulsion being the bastinado. With 
his third master, his patron, as Pitts 
calls him, he went to Mecca by way 
of the Red Sea and Jeddah. He 
arrived during the feast of Ramadan. 
Pitts’s account is, naturally enough, 
very personal, for his background 
was meagre. " I found nothing 
worth seeing in it, ” he says of the 
Kaaba. This bastinadoed English 
sailor-slave finally regained his free- 
dom and returned to his native 
England. 

The nineteenth century is the 
century par excellence of active in- 
terest in the forbidden city. Success- 
ful attempts to enter it were made 
by men well-versed in Arabic and in 
the ritifal of the Haj and of superior 
mental calibre. 

Ali Bey El Abbassi was the 
pseudonym adopted by the Biscayan 
Domingo Badia y Leblich. In the 
first and second decades of the 
nineteenth century he wandered 
over North Africa, Syria, Turkey, 
Arabia. An English translation of 
his travels appeared in London in 
1816. It was so startling that the 


publishers had to introduce the 
book with a rigid guarantee of its 
authenticity. In 1806, Badia, a good 
linguist, was in Jeddah, whence 
he proceeded with a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, arriving in January, 1807. 
He remained in Mecca almost nine 
months, and had access to things 
rarely seen. He secured measure- 
ments and plans of the Kaaba, and 
details of the daily life of the city. 
Badia had a sure, probing eye. He 
even notes down how the camels eat 
and the amounts of his gratuities. 
Travelling as a Moslem prince, Badia, 
on entering Mecca, was presented to 
the Sultan Sheriff, and was allowed 
to sweep the interior of the Kaaba 
and to visit it frequently. 

After him came Haj Moosa, who 
was really the German student of 
medicine and mineralogist Ullrich 
Ja.sper Seetzen. He left Jeddah 
late in 1809 and spent altogether 
about three months in Mecca. He 
describes the Mosque in detail, with 
accuracy. 

Johann Ludwig Burckhardt, the 
Swiss Orientalist, equipped himself 
well, by linguistic study in London 
and Cambridge, for his Oriental 
contacts. In March 1809, he left 
England for Aleppo and, under the 
guise of Sheikh Ibrahim Ibn Ab- 
dallah, he spent two years in the 
Levant, perfecting his Arabic, absorb- 
ing the Koran. He then made for 
Africa and from Suakin, via Jeddah, 
went on the pilgrimage, reaching 
Mecca in 1811. Burckhardt had in 
the first place disguised himself as a 
beggar, but being wracked by fever 
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lie later assumed the dress of a pros- 
perous Egyptian. He spent three 
months in Mecca and then trekked 
to Medina. In 1815, he returned to 
C.airo, exhausted by agonies to which 
he succumbed in 1817. His great 
memorial is the massive Travels in 
Arabia, published in 1829. Burck- 
hardt can be read with intense 
interest. He is alert and positive. 
He evokes the bustle of the bazaars, 
the crowded, narrow alleys of Mecca ; 
hints at forbidden wine houses ; 
sketches, in picturesque detail, the 
grain and butter marts; comments 
on the baths and the slave markets 
and more nameless resorts. 

Far removed in temperament and 
position from the scholarly Burck- 
hardt was Giovanni Finati, who 
almost made a practice of deserting 
from three armies. In Egypt, he 
fought against the Mamelukes, 
escaped from the army, had an in- 
trigue with a woman in a Turkish 
harem, and joined a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, which he entered in 1814. 

Haj Omar, who was the French- 
man Ltion Roches, is more worthy 
of recognition. His father migrated 
from Grenoble to Algeria, and the 
son drank in the Oriental atmo- 
sphere. His romantic attachment to 
a beautiful Circassian girl, a certain 
Khadidja, was an adventure in itself. 
On her account Roches began the 
study of Arabic, became a kind of 
unofficial interpreter, and was sent 
on various military missions on 
which his knowledge of Arabic 
proved of value. Roches, in search 
of an escape from bis disappointment 


in love, wandered from Egypt to 
Medina and thence to Mecca, in 1841. 
He stayed only a few weeks in the 
city, not without danger. During a 
sermon a cry arose “ Ho ! seize the 
Christian ! ” and only the interven- 
tion of the Sheriff's soldiers saved 
him. Roches survived his wander- 
ings, and later held important diplo- 
matic positions in the Orient. 
Somewhat like Doughty, he spent 
his declining years in mellow retire- 
ment. 

Like Burckhardt, George Augus- 
tus Wallin, Wali Al-Din, was a 
linguist with special interests in the 
Orient. Born in Aland, he went 
later to Finland, and studied 
medicine in the Russian capital. 
Disguised as a Moslem he made his 
way across Arabia and, joining a 
caravan, entered Mecca in 1845. 

Few men have been so advent- 
urous as Sir Richard Burton. As 
soldier, consul, explorer, he wandered 
over the East, the Near East, 
Africa, steeped him.self in Oriental 
life, assimilated, while in India, 
Bengali and Hindi, Gujarati and 
Marathi, passed easily as a native in 
the bazaars of Sind. There was a 
spice of the Gypsy in him, a kinship 
with George Borrow. Burton’s 
achievement is the pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1853, embodied in The PiT 
grimage to Al-Medinah and Meccah, 
published two years later. It is a 
forceful, lusty record, revealing the 
zestful vigour of the man. 

In Burton's company was a motley 
crowd : Moslems from Moscow, dark- 
skinned Javanese, Albanians and 
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East Indians, Moroccans, Afghans, 
Takruris and Somalis from Africa. 
Burton himself had set out from 
London as a Persian by the name of 
Mirza but, encountering disrespect 
for Persians, he became a Pathan 
born in India. In the Guide Book to 
Mecca, an obscure pamphlet issued 
in 1865, Burton summarized the 
intricacies of the Haj ceremonials : 
the donning of the ihram ; the inhibi- 
tion against cutting the hair and the 
nails ; the visit to Mother Eve ; the 
continuous baring of the head ; the 
e.xaltation of “ Here am I ! O Allah ! 
Here am I ! ” ; the stoning of the 
great devil. 

Some names — like those of Burck- 
liardt and Burton — remain for ever. 
Others, despite achievements, pass 
quickly into at least semi-oblivion. 
Heinrich Freiherr von Maltzan, who 
assumed the name of Sidi Abd-Er 
Kochman Ben Mohammed Es Skikdi, 
was attracted by the Orient. In 
Algiers he obtained a passport by 
supplying a hashish addict with 
funds for an orgy, and with the vic- 
tim’s passport he went to Alexandria, 
bought a Negro slave, and crossed 
without much difficulty from Jeddah 
to Mecca, in i860. The Englishman 
Herman Bicknell, Haj Abd-El- 
Wahid, is remembered mostly in 
connection wjth the Burton con- 
troversies. In 1862 he entered Mecca 
and wrote an account of his pilgrim- 
age, whose dangers he minimized, 
in the form of a letter to the London 
Times. 

A more romantic figure, another 
Joseph Pitts, was John Fryer Keane, 


an Englishman who at the age of 
thirteen ran away to sea, sjJcnt some 
years among Moslems, and as 
Mohammed Amin went to Mecca in 
1877 as a convert. During his stay 
in Mecca he found an Englishwoman 
there, named MacTnto.sh, who had 
been taken as a prisoner from India 
and brought to Arabia, 

Comparable with Burton is the 
learned Christian Snouck Hurgronje, 
the Dutch scholar who became Abd- 
El-Gaffar. Hurgronje spent six 
months in Mecca in 1S85, his object 
being to study the social life of the 
community. His observations, writ- 
ten in two volumes in Cerman, are 
a mine of economic and political 
information about Moslem life. 

Photographers arc always ready 
to risk themselves for a good nega- 
tive. Accompanied by an Arab 
friend, Haj Akli, the Frenchman 
Gervais Courtellemont went to Mecca 
as Abdallah, a convert, and in 1894 
managed to take a large number of 
unusual photographs of the city. 
He reached Jeddah in safety, with 
his camera and photographs intact. 

Now, within our own days, another 
Englishman has entered the Holy 
City, Eldon Rutter had been in- 
itiated into Moslem w'ays and the 
Arabic tongue in the East Indies. 
Thus equipped, warily anticipating 
and rehearsing every attitude and 
ceremonial that would admit him 
beyond the hadud, he entered holy 
ground and mingled with the believ- 
ers, It took, he says, constant 
vigilance on his part. But in the 
faint ffitsh of dawn the invocation 
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to Allah submerged him. He was 
admitted to the House of Allah, and 
daily executed the pilgrimage rites. 
Nine months he spent in the capital, 
a longer period than any other 
Kuropean before him had spent. 

Some came within sight of the 
supreme achievement but for one 
reason or another did not enter 
Mecca, Such cases in themselves 
arc worthy of remembrance. 

Charles Montagu Doughty, who 
died in 1926, sojourned, iii his earlier 
years, among the desert Bedouin 
for two years. In November 1876 
he left Damascus with pilgrims and 
wont on the Haj with them as far as 
Mcdain Salih. Then he broke away 
and went into the de.sert. In 1909, 
the completion of the Hedjaz Rail- 
way from Damascus to Medain Salih 
eliminated the distance by foot, but 
in Doughty’s days the worn paths 
still echoed to the soft-padded tread 
of camels, and to the hoofs of mules 
and donkeys. The Kurdish Pasha of 
the Haj, Mohammed Said, was not 
hostile to Doughty’s going as far as 
Medain Salih. Dressed as a Syrian 
of moderate means, always openly 
a Nasrany, sleeping in wet fields, 
sharing the harsh food, Doughtj’, 
though native in dress and manner, 
remained temperamentally an Eng- 
lishman, a surveyor of the scene, 
intensely understanding and sympa- 
thetic, but not one with them. His 
primary purpose was archseological 
research, identification of Nabatean 
ruins, gathering of inscriptions, pot- 
sherds, relics of the past. But his 
antiquarian interest merged with 


something greater. It became a 
romantic attachment, a penetration 
into Arab life to such a point that 
in Western Arabia, even now, the 
name of Doughty has grown leg- 
endary. 

Travelling unarmed, often without 
means, administering specifics to 
sick nomads of the desert, vaccinat- 
ing them, distributing herbal and 
other remedies, he was virtually a 
peripatetic thaumaturgist, sowing in 
his path, as his payment, the Arabs’ 
ejaculatory " Wallah ! ” that testifi- 
ed to his virtues. 

During a halt, it was suggested to 
Doughty that he go all the way to 
Mecca, ” and we will show you the 
holy places, and this were better for 
thee than to leave the caravan at 
Medain Salih, where by God the 
Beduwin will cut thy throat. " 
Doughty wandered among the Arabs 
and finally set out for El-Kasim 
with a caravan of butter for Jeddah ; 
actually the caravan was destined 
for Mecca. He went with the camels 
as far as Ayn, the holy well of Zem 
Zern. 

It was no easy march. The simoom 
took toll of him, the brackish water, 
the long camel stages. Doughty 
was threatened with death as a 
Nasrany. Just escaping several such 
attempts on his life, he reached 
Jeddah. 

Lawrence’s leadership of the Bed- 
ouin also deserves mention here. 
King Hussein and Feisal of Iraq 
decorated him — a rare honour — with 
the title of Sheriff of Mecca. He 
stirred his followers, " drinkers - of 
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the milk of war, ” by recounting 
Arabia’s past glories. Wearing the 
kaffieb, the agal and the aba, some- 
times praying with the Bedouin, 
Lawrence never concealed his relig- 
ious identity. He was accepted de- 
spite his kafir status. These two men 
alone — Doughty and Lawrence — 
made no covert secret of their relig- 
ion ; all others disguised themselves 
and acted as Moslems. 

In The Desert and the Sown Ger- 
trude Bell speaks of a certain Mah- 
mud in Syria. 

By the Face of God ! they suf- 
fer Nor are the marches like 

the marches of gentlefolk when 
they travel, for sometimes -there 
are fifteen hours between water 
and water and sometimes twenty, 
and the last march into Mecca 
is thirty hours. 


15 * 


Some Ijave drawn back in terror 
at these hardships ; others, in fear of 
the Bedouin ; others have given their 
life in the Haj. One traveller was 
crucified. 

Rosita Forbes, in the latter days 
of the first World War, assumed the 
name of Sitt Khadija, obtained an 
Egyptian passport, and became 
nominally one of a group of Meccan 
pilgrims. She assumed, with her 
name, the habbara, the burwa, kohl- 
ed eyes, and devoutness. But at 
Jeddah her passport was returned 
to her, unendorsed. British official- 
dom promised help, but to no avail. 
Khadija’s way to Mecca, chiefly 
through the suspicion of a certain 
Abdul Melk, was blocked. Among 
her Moslem friends she became some- 
what of a martyr, a victim of govern- 
ment red tape. 

Harry E. Whdeck 


GRAVES OF KEATS AND SHELLEY 


The information that the graves at 
Rome of Shelley and of Keats are in 
need of attention and that the unique 
Keats-Shelley Memorial in that city, 
which Houses also manuscripts and 
books of Byron and Leigh Hunt, may 
have to close for lack of funds, will 
come to many as a painful shock. 

In Shelley, as in Keats, the flame of 
genius burned, bearing clear witness 
to the divinity that is in all men but 
shines so brightly forth but in the few. 
It is not the human tabernacle that 
we honour when we pay tribute to the 
truly great, but the immortal soul, 
that, against odds that most find over- 


whelming, has succeeded in manifesting 
himself through his prison walls. The 
radiance lingers in their poetry, and it 
may not be mere fanqy that the room 
where, in 1821, Keats breathed his last 
is felt by many visitors to the Memorial 
to be a place of peace. 

They do not need our gratitude, but 
we need to express it. The appeal of 
the Keats-Shelley Memorial Association 
should meet with wide and generous 
response. Contributions may be sent 
its Honorary Treasurer, the Manager, 
Barclays Bank ( West End Foreign 
Branch ), i, Pall Mall East, London, 
S. W. I. 


H. G. WELLS 


[ VVc bring together here two articles, one by a European sociologist. Dr. 
E. K. Bramstedt, the other by an Indian scholar, Dr. P. Nagaraja Rao of the 
Benares Hindu L'niversity. The one evaluates the sociological contribution of 
the late Mr. H. G. Wells in his many novels ; the other brings out the inadequacy, 
as a philosophy of life, of the Scientific Humanism of which Mr. Wells was one 
of the most brilliant c.\;ponents. From the two emerges a fairly balanced 
picture of a strong and vigorous mind handicapped by its own intellectuality 
and by a philosophy wider than it w’as deep.- -Ed.] 

I.— THE SOCIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF HIS 

NOVELS 


Few writers in our time have 
radiated such immense stimuli and 
been such cotitinnoris awakeners as 
H. If. Wells. The work of this giant — 
scientist and journalist, pamphleteer 
and sociologist, popular historian and 
contemporary social critic- -has prov- 
ed a landmark in the evolution of 
the modern mind. The e.xtinction 
of so great a volcano, the passing 
away of this ferociously independent 
John Ihdl of English literature faces 
us, who are consciously or uncon- 
sciously in his debt, with the ques- 
tion : What will remain of his rich 
legacy ? \\'hich of the many prod- 
ucts of this feptilc, inccs.santlj’ ad- 
vancing mind will pass the test of 
time, will impress future generations 
as they liave impressed us ? 

An awkward question. The atti- 
tude of posterity depends on so many 
unpredictable factors — the trend 
and quality of its own writers, 
changes in the social structure as 
well as in fashions and tastes, even 
the political prestige of the country 
to which the author of bygone days 


belonged. Let me quote two fore- 
casts. One comes from an erudite 
literary historian who, whilst admit- 
ting that H. G. W. is “ a man with 
a style ” and also “ entitled to a 
modest niche in history as a humotir- 
ist, ” sees in him, above all, a social 
commentator, “ a thinker of otlier 
people’s thoughts. ” Dr. H. V. 
Ronth in E>tf;lish Literature and 
Ideas in the Tu entieth Century (1946), 
says 

linfortunately for his reputation, 
knowledge moves so rapidly and 
forgetfully that his influence may well 
be effaced, and others will revive his 
principles believing them to ,bc their 
own. If so, he will barely survive as 
an entertainer, intermittently in de- 
mand in lending libraries. 

At least one critic is even more 
sceptic — H. G. W. himself. In his 
penetrating, frank Experiment in 
Autobiography ( 1934 ), he writes : — 

I have to admit that the larger part 
of my fiction was written lightly and 
with a certain haste. Only one or two of 
m}' novels deal primarily with personal- 
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ity, and then ratlier in the spirit of 
what David Low calls the carjcature- 
portrait than for the purpose of such 
exhaustive rendering as Henry James 
Iwd in mind. 

Wells doubts if these caricature- 
portraits of his “ have that sort of 
vitality which endures into new 
social j)hdses In the course of a 
few decades they may become in- 
comprehensible. The .snobbeiy of 
Kipps, foi example, or the bookish 
illiteracy of Mr. Polly may be al- 
together inexplicable. ” 

It seems to me that Wells here 
t('ok too pessimi-'tic a view, even if 
ample allowances are made for the 
probable f.uliiig out of maiij’ of his 
novels and stoiies. Of the three 
peiiods in M'( lls’s development, the 
vvork.s of the last, mainly concerned 
with social ciitioism and political 
comment, aic least likely to survive. 
The A’cii Machiavelli or The World 
f'J William CliiiWld may provide 
valuable mateiial for the cultural 
and social histoiian two hundred 
years hence, but they will hardly 
excite the public. Some of his 
earlier fantastic t<ales might last 
longer, so long as scientific utopia 
docs not' become scientific fact. The 
Time Machine ( 1895 ) w’ill probably 
tetain its dramatic tension and 
strange grip orsthe reader's imagina- 
tion, just as today Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels for us still throws light on 
ordinary human existence by con- 
fronting it with the extraordinary 
and in some cases far more reason- 
able beings whom Gulliver chances 
to meet. But The First Men in the 
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Moon ( 1901 ) is likely to become 
obsolete, should the now planned 
expedition to that planet in a 
specially constructed rocket succeed. 
Just as today nobody cares for Jules 
Verne's thrilling technical adventure 
stoiies of eighty years ago, in \vluch 
the invention of the U-boat was 
boldly anticipated. 

But. despite the doubts of their 
creator, some of the non-scientific 
and non-political novels of Wells’s 
second petiod {1900-1910) should 
maintain theii charm, their vigour 
and their unaffected humour for a 
long time, even after their social 
setting has ceased to exist. For are 
we not still able to appreciate the 
significance of Voltaire’s Vandide or 
the specific humour of Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, although much in 
them can be fully understood only 
against their contemporary back- 
ground ? Amongst these works 
from the second period are two dif- 
ferent types {a) Tono Bungay, in 
which the social structure of con- 
temporary England is sketched on a 
large canvas; and {b) books like 
Kipps and The History of Mr. Polly, 
containing caricature-portraits done 
with a deft touch and a closenc.ss to 
life which never succumbs to mere 
prosaic description. It is true, 
H.G.W. did not possess that ex- 
treme detachment and self-efface- 
ment necessary for the creation of a 
social panorama or for the develop- 
ment of a family symbolising at the 
same time a class, to be found behind 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga or young 
Thomas Mann's Buddenhrooks, 
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" Emotion recollected in trjinquil- 
lity ” could hardly be the motto of a 
man who lived more in the present 
than in the past, and often more in 
the future than in the present. 
Unlike these two .sons of patricians. 
H. (». Wells was the offspring of a 
small man, a suburban pelit-hour- 
l^eoh, successful in cricket and a 
failure as a shopkeeper. lie inherit- 
ed a strong vitality, a robust vigour 
which loves a light, overcomes heavy 
obstacles and does not mind lifting 
the lid of an unknown tomorrow. 

Tono lUnifiay ( iqoq ), which W« lls 
later dubbed “ perhaps my most 
ambitious novel ” contaims remark- 
able Hashes of insight into tlx* tIan^i- 
tion from a decaying feudal society 
to a modern vulgar commercialism, 
entefprising and full of humbug, the 
super-agile captain of which event- 
ually wrecks his own i realion. The 
two English .social systems, the old 
rural and the new urban, have quite 
different codes and technicpies and 
Wells has succeeded in making them 
articidate. Ifladesover .symboli.ses 
the rule of the gentry, a world in 
which everyone knows his or her 
station, in which social contacts and 
social responsibilities ;ire fixed ac- 
cording to the traditional rules of the 
game. Inuring the ’eighties Wells’s 
mother had been a housekeeper 
to two aristocratic ladies in the 
country, a fact which allowed the 
boy more than a glimpse into the 
social fabric of this now bygone 
world, in which the servants display- 
ed as much, if not more, snobbery 
and regard for social etiquette than 


the Olympians they watched so 
closely. There is justice in Wells’s 
attitude towards the gradual changes 
in the distribution of power which 
marked the Edwardian period, but 
this justice is .somewhat negative. 
Consider his comment on the new 
financiers who took over many large 
estates from the old aristocrats. 

There w.is no effect of a beneficial 
rej)iac<-ment of passive unintelligent 
people by active intelligent ones. One 
felt that a smaller but more enterpris- 
ing and intcn^ely undignified variety 
of stupidity had replaced the large 
dullness of the old gentry, and that 
w.is ,iU. 

Indeed the newly ennobled finan- 
ciei.s were only a by-prodnet of that 
urban commercialism so superbly 
caricatured in this novel. Wclks’s 
l.dt'f confession, that the book is 
lather ('xlcnsive than intensive, hits 
tlie muik, yet in no other novel are 
the j)ushiiig, swindling practices of 
a certain type of advertising so 
dcvaslutingly exposed. " Tono Bim- 
g.iy, ” a worthless patent medicine, 
becomes the elixir of success, the 
key to Society for Edward Ponderevo 
and his nephew. The technique of 
its propaganda is to suggetit ills in 
order to sell cheap cures. This 
chemical commcrciali.sm secures con- 
trol of printing worlds and a chain 
of newspapers and magazines. The 
economic rise of Mr. Ponderevo, that 
lively, sly. unrefined cockney, is 
accompanied by the social rise of his 
w'ife. In a study of various London 
milieus we accompany them from 
the shabby impecuniosity of the 
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Camden Town lodging via the sub- 
urban middle-class refinement of 
Beckenham and Chislehurst to the 
lavish magnificence of Crest Hill with 
its marble staircase and its golden 
bed for Mrs. Ponclerevo, facsimile of 
the Fontainebleau of Louis XIV. 

Whereas later, in The World of 
William Clissold ( 1926 ), the earnest 
ideas of the world-reformer and social 
critic are unfortunately developed at 
the expense of concrete descriptions 
of social reality, the caricature-por- 
traits of Mr. and Mrs. Ponderevo, 
drawn over-life-size, touch the core 
of an unbalanced society. The 
subjects appear grotesque, but thor- 
oughly human. In Tom Bungay the 
" little man ” becomes a ” big man ” 
before he ends a failure, whilst in the 
other novels of the period the little 
man remains little, inarticulate, tragi- 
comic. The Wheels of Chance (1896), 
Love and Mr. Lezeisham ( igoo ), 
Kipps ( 1905 ) and The History of 
Mr. Polly ( 1910 ) put the little man, 
his fancies, his oddities and his 
struggles on the map of English 
literature. At the same time Wells 
has avoided depicting him with that 
desperate bleakness which over- 
whelms us in the earlier novels of 
Zola, or in the later ones of the 
German Hans Fallada. Little Man 
— What Now*? — the title of one of 
Fallada’s books — could be written 
also over those refreshing stories of 
Wells, but with him the question 
^as a less tragic meaning, for he 
delights in existence. He regards 
life as a tremendous adventure, 
which again and again fascinates his 


modest heroes, muddle-headed and 
bewildered as they often are. 

Apart from tl»e stunbre note of his 
final books, proclaiming mind at 
the end of its tether,” H. G. W. was, 
fundamentally, anything but a pes- 
simist like Schopenhauer or Thomas 
Hardy. It was not man's moribund 
position in the Univeiso that worried 
him at the height of his creative 
powers, but the ills of the social 
system and their impact on the in- 
dividual. " If the world does not 
please you, you can change it, ” he 
insisted. 

You may oliange it to something 
sinister and angry, to sometliing appal- 
ling, but it may be you will change it 
to .something brighter, something more 
agreeable, and at the worst, something 
more interesting. There is only one 
sort of man who is absolutely to blame 
for his own misery, and that is the 
man who finds life dull and dreary. 

Now the life-stations of Messrs. 
Hoopdiiver, Lewisham, Kipps and 
Polly contained indeed a perturbing 
amount of dullness and dreariness : 
some were badly paid shop-assistants 
at the mercy of mean, uneducated, 
bullying employers ; others lived in 
the stifling atmosphere of badly 
managed schools — Lewisham as a 
young schoolmaster, Kipps as a 
pupil at a snobbish little place of 
misinformation. And in the end 
none of them went very far. Social 
reality proved stronger than their 
hopes and wishful dreams of love 
and success. Though Art Kipps, 
odd and befogged, leaves the drudg- 
ery of the draper’s shop by com- 
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ing into a fortune*, and mixes with 
finer circles, he is in the end swin- 
dled out of his money and leaves his 
socially superior bride to settle down 
with a book-shop and a girl of his 
own class. Mr. Lewisham too gives 
up his ambitious schemes, his cham- 
pionship of socialism, his friendship 
with an understanding woman stu- 
dent, and accepts a shallow but loyal 
wife and the status of a father. And. 
last but not least, Mr. I'olly- whom 
H.G.W. regarded as the happiest 
child of his creation — lovable, erratic 
Mr. Polly, " one of the greatest 
clowns in English letters, " ends up 
as helper to a fat woman who keeps 
an inn. Put all these figures at 
least try to escape from the stilling 
dullness of huindium routine, all 
have fits of adventure and a zest for 
the delights of life. All of them 
experiment and sometimes allow 
themselves to be earned away by a 
strong urge to escajie the piossuie 
of a social mechanism the)' do not 
understand. All want lives of their 
own choosing. Mr. Polly, having 
accidentally set on lire his outfitter’s 
shop in a provincial town in South 
England, does not commit the 
intended suicide but instead gives 
free vent to a Wanderlust which is 
his guide to the beauties of nature. 
He is grotesque and yet so concrete, 
so full of genuine life that one cannot 
help loving him. Kipps and Polly 
may be odd and clumsy in express- 
ing their feelings, but they are never 
hysterical, always in control of their 
instincts aud are capable of rising to 
an occasion in the same unostenta- 


tious manner that thousands of 
Englishmen did during the dark 
days of the last war. 

These caricature-portraits are the 
felicitous outcome of a freshness and 
an intimate penetration which is 
compassionate without being senti- 
mental, clear-sighted without being 
coldly dissecting, realistic without 
losing a poetical tomdi. As Wells 
says himself, these figures are all 
“ thwarted and crippled by the 
defects of our contemporary civilisa- 
tion. ” The frustration and waste 
caused by this civilisation occupied 
Wells’s mind and pen again and 
again and it marks the artistic 
siqK'riurity of these novels, that in 
them this frustration is shown in the 
lives of ordinarj- people and not, as 
in later nioic generalised case-stud- 
ies, in those of political intellectuals 
or industrial enlrcpreueiirs. Wells 
clearly lecognised that with simple 
as well a.s with complicated char- 
acteis, fi ustiatioii i-, to a large extent 
caused hy the* coutlict between ra- 
tional aims and intentions and irra- 
tional _impulM s, a oontiiet tearing 
inodi rn man to pieces, 

1 hell* is much more maladjustment 
than harmony in the erotic relations 
helwoen his leading figures ; incom- 
patibility of eharaeter, accentuated 
by unfavourable social conditions, 
as with Polly and Miriam; lack of 
understanding and deeper attraction 
owing to different social origin, 
separating Art Kipps and his refined 
bride Helen. Trafford, in 'Die Re- 
search Magnificent, devoted to the 
arduous complexities of research. 
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finds the worries of home life too 
much for him. Mr. Lewisham, once so 
proud of his scheme for regulating 
life, eventually “ knew love for what 
it was, knew it for something more 
ancient and more imperative than 
reason Love and a successful 
career prove incompatible and their 
mixture leads to a crisis which only 
a catastrophe or resignation can end. 

Wells never sided with the Philis- 
tines; one of his last novels, Yon 
Can’t lie Too Careful { 1941 ) is indeed 
a spirited indictment of the stuffy 
mentality. Vet he early recognised 
the necessity of a balance between 
the red blaze of passion and rational 
planning, indispensable for our chaot- 
ic society. In The Next) MachiavcUi 
( 1911 ) — in which the temperate 
atino.sphcre of English political club 
life before the first world war is 
by far better reproduced than in- 
dividuals are portrayed — Remington 
climbs from rather small beginnings 
high on the political ladder, but 
falls from it, like a second Parnell, 
through his passionate love for a 
woman. Others have drawn the 
psychological conflict between reason 
and lust with more subtlety ; Wells 
clearly fealises the sociological struc- 
ture of a society in which a rational 
career and irrational love are bound 
to clash. • 

Whilst an artist might experiment 
in love, — and H.G.W. himself lacked 
the experimental spirit as little in 
this field as in many others — a 
politician or a statesman in Anglo- 
Saxon countries heads for disaster 
if he does not conform to the un- 
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written moral code based on the 
needs and prejudices of society. 
Remington e.\plains;— - 

“ We are Jvreed to be la\v.s unto 
ourselves and to live experimentally. 
It is inevitable that a con.siderable 
fraction of just that bolder, more 
initiatory section of the intellectual 
community, the section that can least 
he sj'ared from the collective life in 
a i^eriod of tiial and change demanding 
the utmo-st versatility, will diift into 
such emotional trises and such disaster 
as overtook us. Most perhaps will 
escape, but many will go down, many 
more than the world can spare. ” 

The sociological .significance of 
Wells’s novels seems to me to lie in 
the experimental altitude behind 
them. It is true. Wells made no 
experiment .ns regards the artistic 
structure of the novel ; he did not 
attempt to change its e.ssence, as 
Janies Joyce did. In his novels, 
however, he experimented incc.s.sant- 
ly as an original social observer and 
an impatient social reformer. What- 
ever the verdict of posterity on his 
works, for ns it is this experimental 
attitude above all that counts for so 
much. To us he was, if not one of 
the profoundest, certainly one of the 
boldest and mo^f fertile brain.s, a 
Daniel Defoe and a Jonathan Swift 
rolled into one. He was, as often 
as not, a raconteur with a purpose, 
and yet was an artist in closer touch 
with reality than most of his con- 
temporary novelists. His descrip- 
tion of the hero in Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through ( 1916 ) holds good of 
himself: — 
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His was a naturally irritable mind, 
which gave him point and passion, and 
moreover, he had a certain obstinate 
originality and a generous disposition. 
So that he was always lively, sonietinu-s 
spacious and never \ilc. He ]ove«l to 


write and talk. He talked about 
everything, he had ideas about every- 
thing ; he could no more help having 
ideas about everything than a dog can 
resist smelling at your heels. He sniffed 
at the heels of social reality. 

E. K. Bkamstedt 


II. -HIS SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 


The late H. G. Wells was one of 
the foremost educative forces in 
England. In his lifetime his popular- 
ity was ever on the increas(“ and he 
took rank with the great secular 
savants of the age, second to none - 
except perhaps Bernard Shaw'. He 
was cast for a number of idles and 
he had talent enough for them all. 
He was the writer of large-scale 
expositions of history {The Outline of 
History), of science {The Science of 
Life), of socio-j>olitico-ocononucs 
{The H'orA’, Wealth and Happiness 
of Mankind) and of politics { The 
Shape of Thini^s to Come). These 
volumes ho described as ” The Bible 
of the Modern Man.” He worshipped 
at the altar of science and wanted 
to bring the entire vast field of 
modern scientific and technological 
knowledge to bear upon the thought 
and conduct of the public and its 
governors, to inculcate the scientific 
outlook and, on the basis of it, to 
build a social order which would 
give men the maximum benefit and 
the least drudgery. Towards this 
goal Wells directed all his talents. 

Wells's novels assumed the form 
of scientific romances, fantasies, 
utopias. In a famous article on " The 


Contenipoiary Novel” (1911) he 
denied that the novel was a play- 
thing or a means for relaxation, and 
oven that the novel must have a 
specific form. In all his fiction he 
tiies to drive home the idea that our 
genet at ion is too slow to perceive the 
immense possibilities of science, and 
arraigns its outmoded ways of 
thought. He sees a race between 
education and catastroplie. If we 
a.s a generation do not adapt our- 
si'lves to the scientific view we will 
go by the board as other species have 
gone, “ Adaptability ” is his watch- 
word. Ho finds a hiatus whicli spells 
disaster between modern knowledge 
and our superstitious practices. He 
lioUls that the modern world needs 
enc\’clopodic knowledge of the chief 
sciences and arts. He shines in all 
his different roles, which liave been 
described as “ prophet, preacher, 
entrepreneur of science, blower of 
utopia bubbles, fantaeist of mechan- 
ics, political pamphleteer, iconoclast 
and wilful interpreter of history. ” 

In his controversy with Hilaire 
Belloc, Wells observes : — 

I see knowledge increasing and 
human power increasing. I see ever- 
increasing possibilities before life, and 
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I see no limits set to it all. Existence 
impresses me as a per|)etual dawn ; our 
lives, as I apprehend them, swim in 
expectation. 

Science as an agency of production 
gives goods, but Wells perceives 
another aspect. That aspect which 
the eighteenth century called "en- 
lightenment, '' can cure us of our 
enthusiasms. Wells wants us to 
plan our civilisation and society on 
scientific lines. In his politics he 
urges those magic words of Wendell 
Willkie’s — “ One World. ’’ He advo- 
cates planning on a socialistic basis. 
He believes that men can be edu- 
cated into fruitful and beneficent 
behaviour by science and socialism. 

This great prophet has his moods 
of frustration. He has given the 
world the thoughts that troubled 
him in The Anatomy of Frustration, 
in The Fate of Homo Sapiens, and in 
his last work The Mind at the End of 
Its Tether. He deplores the failure 
of the human species to tread the 
broad highwa}' of sanitJ^ socialism 
and science. Two global wars within 
a quarter of a century do not encour- 
age optimism about the future of 
man. The atom bomb is the great- 
est and the latest outrage against 
civilised values. Where Wells finds 
that men having the power to do so 
have not ushq^cd in the millennium 
with the help of a band of pros- 
perous communists and perfectly 
psycho-analysed men, he is thor- 
oughly disillusioned. For all modern 
scientific knowledge, technological 
skill, political organisation and 
economic policies, men are helpless. 


He laments their foolishness. Relig- 
ion does not occur to him as the 
remedy. 

It is at this juncture that the sec- 
ular humanists fail us ; they content 
themselves with analysis and preach 
the doctrine of despair. The hypoth- 
esis of the scientific materialist and 
the humanist does not help us to 
face the challenge before us. We 
have no way of tiding over the crisis 
and negotiating with the situation. 
Men have knowledge and still they 
act in ignorance. Man knows the 
good and pursues the evil. To what 
is this dualism due ? How can it be 
overcome ? This cannot be accom- 
plished by a socialist revolution and 
a democratic fellowship of men. 

The spiritual humanist points out 
that scientific humanists make their 
calculations without the spiritual 
element in life. A deeper reflective 
analysis lays bare the insufficiency 
of the intellect and the need for the 
spiritual in building up civilisation. 

No civilisation is sound without 
science ; no society is cohesive 
without technology ; no organisation 
is stable without adequate and equit- 
able political and social instittitions. 
All this is obvious ; but what is not 
so obvious, what is, on the contrary, 
enormously difficult to believe, is 
that these alone will make a good 
civilisation. 

In the words of the Gita, we need 
to rise from jMna to vijnana, from 
knowledge to spiritual discernment, 
or, to use the words of Pascal, from 
the order of thought to the order of 
charity. The Kaihopanishad { II. 2 } 
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asks us to choose not the pleasant 
hut the g6od. The insufliciency of 
the intellectual is not a doctrine 
peculiar to the Kast. Platt> in 
('harmidex ( 174 ) observes ; - 

It is not the life of kno\vI<*(h;i', not 
even if it iin lndcd all the seienn-s, tfiai 
(reates hai^piness and well bein;^, but a 
single br.iii' li of knowledge-- tlicseienee 
of got)d and evil. If you e.\< hide tliis 
from other branches, nKidieiue will 
e<jually be able to give us he.dtli, and 
shoemakiiig slmes and weaving clothes 
Seamanship will still .'.ave life at sea 
and strategy win battles, ihit without 
the knowledge of good ami evil the use 
and exeellenec of llicse seience> will he 
found to have failed us. 

VVe have the classical illustration 
in the Cfnituioi’ya ( \T. 1 ) of that 
encyclopedic saint Nurada ( an 
ancient H. fl. Wells) tellitig his 
guru Sanatkumara that his learning 
in all the arts ( the Rig I i‘dir, the 
Yajur Veda, the Santa I'tda and tlu' 
Alhatra Veda, the Uthasa^, the 
Purauas, etc. ) has not put an end 
to his sorrow. He confesses that 
his knowledge of all the arts and 
sciences has made him learned but 
not wise, a professor but not a man 
of peace. Sanatkumara then in- 
structs liirn in the art of self-realisa- 
tion. 

Plato talked of shocmaking, weav- 
ing etc., I)ut toda}' we would say 
that science, economics, sociology, 
politics, industry and commerce will 
provide us a frame of society. But 
no new and lasting social order will 
ever come into being, if it does not 
include the spiritual element. It is 


its al)sence tliat is responsible for 
our failure in individual as well as 
in political life. Science and intellect 
by llh-mselvcs arc not autonomous. 
In the words of Radhakrishnan, 
■' What we suffer from is not intel- 
hctual error nor even moral igno- 
rance hut s])iritual blindness. ” 

We need, no doubt, education, but 
not mere information ; \vc need to 
form <iur mind. Ruskin observes 
that " (.'flucation docs not mean 
teaching people to know what they 
do not know ; it means teaching 
them to behave as they do not 
behave, ” The Snndara KanJa of 
tlu' Riintaynua relates how when 
l^ita had with her purity repulsed 
the evil-intentioned Ravana the 
Ralisas came to her and said ‘‘ You 
do not know the world or els^ you 
would not refuse what is being 
ot’I'ered to you. ” The divine lady’s 
reply was “ ^’ou^ city is beautiful, 
the buildings are grand and there is 
every mark of civilisation, but are 
there not two or three people who 
feel the wrong and can speak the 
truth to Ravana?” This feeling 
has a terrific topicality today. 

The luimanist fails to see. that it is 
religions experience and contact with 
the. Divine that endows men with 
angelic power and god-like appre- 
hensions. Unvivified by religious 
experience man cannot be endowed 
with power by any amount of secular 
strength. To the spiritual humanists 
the present crisis is a challenge as 
well as an opportunity for affirming 
faith in the great values of the spirit 
and for translating them into life. 
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They do not despair. They could 
say as St. Paul does in his Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians (iv. 7-1 1 ) 
“ We are troubled . . .yet not distress- 
ed; we are perple.xed, but not in 
despair ; i)ersecuted, but not forsak- 
en ; cast down but not destroyed. 

It is these men that build society. 
They effect a revolution by moral 
training and spiritual discernment. 
They are the salt of the earth. “ It 
is these people tiuit keep the earth 
disinfected. ” 

It is religion and spiritual exper- 
ience that integrate man and society. 
Mere scientific humanism is not 
enough. This feeling is growing in 
the minds of Western intellectuals. 
Aldous Huxley is a typical illustra- 
tion. The “ nco-Brahmins ” of Holly- 
wood' bear witness to the fact that 
we must first seek the kingdom of 


Heaven and all other things will be 
added unto us, and not reverse the 
process as our current civilisation 
tries to do, seeking science, gadgets, 
political institutions, etc., first and 
expecting only afterward, if at all, 
that the kingdom of Heaven will be 
added unto these. 

In this connection it is interesting 
to note that Wells with all his self- 
imposed limitations yet looked to 
India. In Phoenix ( 19^2 ) he 
writes : — 

In spite of the f.act that India is ill- 
educated, under-nourished and over- 
strained, and only a section of the 
population has had the benefit of the 
good life, the great synthesis of human 
thought will come from persons in- 
habiting India more than from any 
other part of the world. 

P. Nagaraja Rao 


WORLD CULTURES 


Ralph Tyler Flewelling writes editor- 
ially in the Winter 1947 Pcrsonalist on 
“ Mediating Concepts in Contrasting 
World Cultures. ” He finds one concept 
on which all can come together in 
mutual understanding, in that of the 
sanctity of the person. Every man 
but the utterly depraved, if such there 
be, is, he* declares, conscious of " that 
inner citadel of selfhood. . .which an 
earlier generation called the soul.” On 
that and its complements, that '' the 
person is nothing standing alone ” and 
that " only that unity is progressive 
that accords with the freest expression 
of diversity, ” soaety can build. On a 
new faith in man, science, philosophy 
and religion must unite, " for the crisis 
of the hour is moral and spiritual, as 
well as social and j^ysical.” 

Contrasting world cultural concepts, 
Mr. Flewelling uses the symbol of the 


wheel, its axis movable for the early 
Western nomads’ carts and static for 
the Eastern peoples, whose pottery 
and spinning-wheel civilisation became 
" a culture of meditation and refine- 
ment, arts and letters. ” 

The East, and particularly India, became 
the fountain from which the nomadic Wwt, 
as soon as it befjan to achieve a settled life, 
drew its early intellectual and spiritual in- 
spiration. .. .The eastern ascendance is dis- 
cernible in the spiritual monism of religion, 
and the physical monism of science. 

These monisms cannot be contra- 
dictory, as Mr. Flewelling suggests they 
are, if spirit and matter are seen as 
aspects of the One Reality. Similarly, 
the reconciliation of the West's " linear 
concept of history ” with the Eastern 
cyclic theory would have offered no 
difficulty if he had symbolised the 
latter, more correctly, not as a closed 
circle but as a spiral. 



WHAT LIES BEHIND RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION ? 


[ Elizabeth Cross is an experienced educationist who continues her reflec- 
tions and research in fields where healthful ideas for reforming education can 
be obtained. This becomes evident in the following short article in which she 
examines the root of religious intolerance and fanaticism. \'ery correctly she 
recognises such .systems of thought and life as Socialism and Communism as 
religions. To eradicate the irreligious vices in creeds, old or modern, she points 
out how the roots of evil can be handled through the education of the young. 
But, unless we add to the long-drawn-out influence of heredity and atavism 
the more fundamental and important influence of the Human Soul, the Thinker, 
beyond the brain-mind, who is evolving through the process of re-embodiment 
or reincarnation, no attempts at purification and purgation of the individual for 
and by himself or of the collective groups called nations can wholly succeed. — Ed.] 


At College we studied " The 
Growth of Religious Toleration ” and 
rejoiced to think that the days of 
persecution were over. Strange how 
innocent our teachers must have 
been, for even before Hitler intro- 
duced his particular brand of per- 
secution there was plenty of every 
other kind, violent and not so 
violent, if only one had troubled to 
look round ! 

Edmund Burke said that ” Man 
is by his constitution a religious 
animal ” and, although we may all 
disagree in our definitions of religion, 
we must admit that the majority of 
the peoples of the world are, by 
nature, easily lured into some sort of 
worship. Their God or Gods may 
vary from the spiritual to the mate- 
rial but it does seem that they feel 
safer if they can be persuaded that 
here is the way of salvation. What 
is so painful to the idealist is that al- 
most every religion has been marked 


by outbursts of persecution, but what 
is perhaps of real significance is that 
persecution is not confined to any 
particular type of religion. We are 
bound to classify the various ideol- 
ogies (such as Fascism, MarxLsm 
etc.) under the heading of " religion ” 
because their adherents, although 
discarding, usually, any supernatural 
element, do claim the same kind of 
authority, ask for loyalty from their 
followers and make very much the 
same sort of promises as the different 
forms of religion of the past have 
done. Christianity promises inner 
peace and future happiness ; Marx- 
ism goes Christianity one better by 
promising present happiness too, 
even if only in the material sense. 

Nearly all sincere and earnest 
religious thinkers have deplored 
persecution. Sir Thomas Browne in 
the seventeenth century declared: 
“ Persecution is a bad way to plant 
religion ” and also : " Men have lost 
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their reason in nothing so much as 
their religion wherein stones and 
clouts make martyrs, " Later, Burke 
said : " Religious persecution may 
shield itself under the guise of a 
mistaken and over-zealous piety. ’’ 
A present-day philosopher has re- 
marked, truthfully enough, that 
persecution only ceased during wars, 
when the persecutors had enough 
violence to satisfy them in other 
legitimate ways. It has also been 
said that the growth of tolerance 
marks merely a lack of interest, or 
rather the switching of feeling to 
some other department of life. This 
certainly seems to be the case in 
England today where, although a 
certain number of people are still 
interested in what they term religion 
and spend a good deal of energy 
disturbing the services of clergy with 
whom they disagree and insisting on 
the observance of Sunday, others 
throw their feelings into politics or 
trade unionism and we find a type 
of persecution there ( such as the 
“ closed shop ” movement ). 

Considered psychologically there 
may be two main types of personal- 
ities that tend to become persecutors. 
The first) who are perhaps the most 
genuine in their self-deception, have 
an acute sense of sin, usually caused 
by wrong handling in childhood. 
They genuinely hate themselves and 
work hard at their religious duties 
in order to become " saved. ” They 
are not truly convinced of the truth 
or the efficacy of their religion, but 
they cling to it all the more des- 
perately for that, keep all the fes- 


tivals and all the fasts and truly 
mortify the flesh. Naturally this 
tends to make them feel unhappy. 
In fact, all they do get out of it is a 
self-righteous glow, and even that is 
weakened by the spark of common- 
sense which lurks in all of us, and 
which is bound to whisper that it’s 
all rather a waste of time. This 
mortifying of the flesh is bad for the 
temper, and it is still worse when 
they view other folk enjoying them- 
selves. They can see the sinners 
doing all the things they’d like to do 
if only they hadn’t such strong con- 
sciences, and, what is more, they see 
the other people who have a dif- 
ferent kind of religion ( w’hich may 
happen to suit them and help them 
to be happy ) also behaving in a 
different way. 

There is nothing more maddening 
than to see other people happy when 
you are miserable, and the only 
reasonable thing to do about it is to 
stop them immediately. But as all, 
including the philosophers and psy- 
chologists, must have a " face-sav- 
ing” reason for all activities, they 
have to find the highest motives for 
their actions. It would never do to 
say ” You shan’t open the cinemas 
on Sundays because I can’t go since 
I should feel wicked doing so. ” No, 
it is necessary to believe that Sunday 
cinemas are part of the devil's wiles 
to lure poor foolish folk into sin. We 
must save the people, even against 
their will. What does it matter if 
they are miserable or inconvenienced 
temporarily when, in the end, they 
will be so much better ; will, in fact. 
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achieve eternal salvation ? After 
all, it is reasonable enough to do 
anything to your neighbour, from 
putting him in prison to cutting off 
las head, if, by so doing, you help 
him to heaven. He should be very 
much obliged to you, really, instead 
of making a fuss. Thus the self- 
haters who are bound to hate their 
fellow-creatures are born natural 
persecutors. They are able to punish 
themselves also, in punishing others 
( another example of the making of 
scapegoats ). 

The second type, possibly less 
common today in the more formal 
types of religion, but appallingly 
numerous in the new ideologies, is 
the naturally materialistic and brutal 
man and woman. Here again we 
njay look back to wrong handling 
in childhood when the little child, 
who is naturally self-centred and 
violent, may have been checked too 
soon and not allowed to learn by 
experience. We can see small chil- 
dren and young animals learning by 
violent play ( often momentarily 
angry play, in fact ) and growing 
out of this natural violence towards 
an equally natural kindliness and 
self-control. Children who are pre- 
vented from going through this 
violent stage often have hidden 
feelings of cruelty that may appear 
in disguised forms in later life. This 


type of person will also disguise bis 
leanings, as does the self-hater, but 
will be only too ready to take part 
in any cruelty that may be permit- 
ted by the social group. Thus we 
get the “ witch -finders, '' the whip- 
pets and the gaolers, and, today, the 
willing supervisors of the concentra- 
tion camps. 

There is not space, in these days 
of paper restrictions, to amplify the 
theme. But perhaps enough has 
been said to indicate that religious 
persecution has little to do with 
religion, but everything to do with 
the hidden springs of the personality. 
We can only be rid of this type of 
cruelty when we can bring up our 
children to be happy and kind, and 
this is a task to which more and 
more attention is being paid the 
world over, but in spite of our efforts, 
wc must admit, with very little 
success as yet, owing to the strange 
and mysterious failure in so many, 
of what might be termed natural 
parental feelings. This, in its turn, 
is being iiu'estigated, and one of the 
most interesting suggestions for the 
cause is the adulteration of modern 
diet and also the effect of modern 
artificial fertilisers on the 'produce 
of our fields, which in its turn affects 
all who eat such food. But this, 
obviously, must be • treated in a 
separate article. 


Elizabeth Cross 



THE HUMAN RIGHT TO BE DIFFERENT 

[Rabbi Morris A. Skop, Secretary -Treasurer of the Association of 
Florida Rabbis, makes here an earnest plea for humanity to learn brotherhood 
in spite of the differences which will always exist because they are of the essence 
of our very human-ness. To be like every other of the species is no ambition 
for a man ; conversely, to have all other human beings like ourselves can seem 
desirable but to the hopeless egoist and the fanatic. — Ed. ] 


July 1946 marked the 170th 
Commemoration of the signing of the 
American Declaration of Independ- 
ence, In July 1776, the representa- 
tives of the thirteen Colonies brought 
to fruition a great dream for humane 
living, which became the United 
States of America. In that notable 
document we read : 

We hold these truths to be self-evident : 

That all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty, and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. 

That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriv- 
ing their just powers from the consent 
of the governed. 

That whenever any form of govern- 
ment becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it. ... 

Without doubt, one of the im- 
plications is ihe human right to be 
different. Ama-ica had its origin in 
differences. Different peoples came 
to these shores from different coun- 
tries for different reasons, bringing 
their different habits and beliefs. 
Some came for adventure, some for 
the right to worship in their own 
way ; some came for economic 


reasons. They wanted a fuller, a 
more abundant life. The dream of 
America was of a United Country of 
many differing peoples willing to 
allow their fellow-men the rights 
of “ Life, Liberty and the Pursuit 
of Happiness. ” There was always 
trouble when any group of American 
citizens tried to deny even economic 
rights or to enslave others. Despite 
spasmodic racial animosities or re- 
ligious discrimination, there has been 
a constant effort to eradicate bigotry 
and hatred from heart and mind. 
The human “ right to be different ” 
was written also into the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights. 

Differences and varieties abound 
in Nature itself, with its many 
differing elements. Chemicals differ, 
trees, grasses, flowers, fruits and 
animals differ. Differences in Man 
cut across the "colour line. " Men 
are not only red-, black-, white- and 
yellow-skinned, but there are human 
beings of every shade from deep 
black through brown, yellow and 
red. Languages, despite efforts to 
create a single language for alt 
peoples, are multifarious. 

Mankind differs also in faith. The 
scores of religions differ because men 
have differing views about God and 
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the Cosmos ; about life’s purpose ; 
about modes of worship ; about 
customs and ceremonies. There is 
Judaism with its worship of One 
God and its belief in the Hebrew 
Torah teachings ; there is Christian- 
ity with its emphasis on the life 
and work of " that perfect human 
being Jesus who was the Christ 
or Messiah ” ; Mohammedans wor- 
ship God (Allah) and his Prophet 
Mohammed; Buddhists believe in 
Buddha, and Confucianists follow 
the teachings of that noted ethical 
teacher, Confucius. The blackest 
pages of human history are those 
which record the efforts to force 
others to change their religion. Men 
have suffered torture and death to 
preserve their right to differ in their 
religious beliefs. Thus, the fathers 
of the North American Republic 
made sure to stipulate that in 
America there should be complete 
religious freedom. Therein lies the 
fundamental ideal of American 
Democracy. 

In addition to varieties in colour 
and religion, there is the great 
struggle to preserve differences in 
Government. Men have suffered 
and died to preserve their right to 
govern themselves. Some are hap- 
piest under a Monarchy; others, 
under Socialism ; America has be- 
come a world-renowned Democ- 
racy ; the Russian people love their 
Communism. We have just wit- 
nessed the tragic conflict forced upon 
the world because one nation, the 
Nazis, sought to deny to human 
beings the ** right to be different. ” 


They almost succeeded in exter- 
minating an entire people for the 
crime of having been born in a differ- 
ent faith. They insisted that all other 
races were inferior to the so-called 
" Aryan Race, ” producing pseudo- 
scientists who denied the teaching of 
every recognized anthropologist that 
there is no ” superior ” race, no 
"pure” race and that all human 
blood is the same. Scientists have 
shown that there are many peoples, 
having many racial characteristics, 
but that the only genuine race is 
" the human race of many peoples. ” 

The basic ideal of all great relig- 
ions and the fundamental concept 
of Democracy has ever been " the 
Brotherhood of Man, ” implying 
recognition of the sacreclness of the 
individual and respect for human 
life, no matter what a man’s birth, 
colour or creed. In this very idea 
of " brotherhood ” we have the prin- 
ciple of the " human right to be 
different. ” The Psalmist observed, 
" Behold, how good and how pleas- 
ant it is for brothers to dwell 
together in unity. ” The Psalmist 
realized that brothers of the same 
heredity and environment differ 
radically in looks, interests, tastes 
and world outlook and can yet love 
one another. All peoples differ, just 
as brothers do. And-many of these 
human differences are no fault of 
individuals. People are born dif- 
ferent and these differences affect 
their entire lives. Why do peoples 
differ ? 

Geography and heredity make 
people different. The accident of 
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place of birth. People born in hot 
countries, for example, are usually 
dark-skinned. This pigmentation is 
hereditary, like many other char- 
acteristics. Children born of Catholic 
parents tend to remain Catholics, as 
Jewish children tend to remain loyal 
to their Jewish heritage. Children 
born of certain parents who differ 
from the rest carry these differences 
through heredity down the ages. Is 
a Chinese child to go through life 
cursing his parents because he was 
born with almond eyes ? Is a Negro 
child to go through life suffering 
hatred and discrimination just be- 
cause his skin is black ? No ! People 
are born with " the human right 
to be different. ” These differences 
arc fascinating in their infinite var- 
iety. We must destroy " dislike of 
the unlike ” and the notion of some 
people that all human beings must 
be of one type. We must make 
America, and the new One World 
being ushered in by the Atomic Age, 
safe for differences, which are a fact 
of human life. 

People differ also in their phi- 
losophy of life. As men and women 
grow older, read certain books, hear 
certain • teachers, preachers and 
speakers, have certain experiences, 
they develop a philosophy of living. 
Some become^ pious believers in 
certain texts in great religious books ; 
some become atheists or agnostics, 
mystics or hermits. Their philoso- 
phy of life influences their lives and 
actions. They change their ideas; 
they develop different opinions and 
resolve to live according to their 


convictions. Some travel and change 
their religions and influence the 
heredity of their offspring by inter- 
marrying with people of another 
racial stock. These changes produce 
further differences. Whenever this 
“ human right to be different ” has 
been prevented by force there has 
been trouble. The Nazis tried to get 
rid of human differences by racism, 
teaching “ Either you arc an Aryan 
or you will be destroyed. ” Religious 
groups have tried to do it by saying 
“ Believe in what we believe in or 
you are doomed. ” Governments 
have tried it by insisting " Have 
our type of government or you will 
be ruined. ” 

The most dangerous dictatorship 
comes from those who insist, ” My 
way is the only correct way. ” If 
leaders of government are sincere in 
their desire to create a peaceful 
world they must guarantee the right 
of all peoples to " self-determina- 
tion” and the perpetuation of their 
differences and way of life. If 
church and synagogue believe in 
*' One World ” and a Brotherhood of 
Man on Earth, they must recognize 
that their way is not the only way 
for either Life or Salvation. They 
must recognize " the human right to 
be different ” with its implications 
of religious freedom and individual 
rights. 

The world we live in is a wonder- 
ful orchestra of peoples. Not all are 
playing or want to play the same 
instrument. What makes the or- 
chestra great is the harmonious play- 
ing by each musician of a different 
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instrument. The most beautiful 
Persian tapestries and rugs are not 
made of thread of a single colour. 
What makes a Persian tapestry or 
carpet so valuable and beautiful is 
the brilliant weave of its varying 


threads of different colours and 
lengths. What will make One World 
interesting and brotherly is the 
recognition of the " human right to 
be different. ” 

Morris A, Skop 


THE SMITHSONIAN 


Tlie November 194(1 issue of The 
Scientific Monthly, the organ of tlic 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, is a special Smith- 
sonian Centennial Issue. In paying 
tribute to an institution unique for the 
breadth of its founder’s vision and the 
faithfulness of its adherence to its 
trust, Dr. Charles (irceley Abbot, him- 
self long a Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, quotes the broad terms of 
the British scientist James Smith- 
son’s bequest to the young American 
nation : *' To found at Washington 

an establishment for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men,” 
In spite of the quasi-official direction of 
the Institute, its first great Secretary, 
Joseph Henry, had interpreted this 
wording in its obvious meaning that 
no local or even national interests were 
to he served by its funds. “ Knowl- 
edge w\as to be promoted by original 
research, and it was to be diffused as 
widely as possible to all mankind, ” 
Of only less importance was his for- 
ward-looking adoption of the policy of 
letting go any of the Institution's 
projects which were adopted and ade- 
quately continued by others, and 


taking up instead more needy projects. 

In fulfilment of the terms of the 
Ix^qucst, tlic Smithsonian Institution 
has made a distinguished record, not 
only in the fostering of original research 
but also in the periodical publication 
of progess reports on different branches 
of science. It has further promoted 
the diffusion of knowledge through the 
extensive system of international ex- 
change of learned publications which it 
inaugurated and has carried on for 
many years. The benefits to scientific 
progress from such international ex- 
change is obvious. It also promotes 
among the learned of many lands the 
mutual understanding upon w^hich 
intelligent mutual sjonpathy can rest. 

The spread, like the discovery, of 
partial knowledge, may not be free 
from peril, because of its adaptability 
to destructive ends, ^he fuller, how- 
ever, the knowledge of all the laws of 
nature and the wider the dissemination 
of that knowledge, the more inescap- 
able, surely, must become the intellect- 
ual conviction of the brotherhood of 
man. And that alone can usher in the 
reign of lasting peace. 



THE MORALITY OF THE ATOM BOMB 

[One of our younger scientific woikers, Shrl C. R. K. Murti, a research 
biochemist working at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, examines here 
the obligations which the discovery of atomic energy has laid on science and on 
modern youth.— Ed. ] 


It is over a year since the thinking 
world was rudely awakened one 
morning and confronted with the 
announcement of a new discovery in 
the field of applied science. This 
announcement was greeted with 
mixed feelings and, ever since, con- 
fusion of thought has persisted on 
the fundamental issues involved and 
the complex problems to which the 
discovery has given rise. 

The announcement of this dis- 
covery dealt the moral conscience of 
the world a stunning blow. Six 
years of struggle with the dark forces 
hidden in the depths of man had left 
the world morally and spiritually 
crippled. Humanity was breathlessly 
awaiting peace after all the turmoil 
and the suffering. Peace did come 
in the wake of the flare-ups at 
Nagasaki and at Hiroshima, came in 
a column of smoke raised by the 
vaunted skill of science. Armed 
conflict stopped with that hell-fire 
and theoretically peace was ushered 
in. 

The spurioas enthusiasm which 
suoh discoveries are prone to generate 
in the minds of credulous people 
was fanned by a frenzied wave of 
journalistic hysteria. The mystery 
which had shrouded the entry of this 
energy into the world augmented the 
fear that it excited. Some hailed it 


as the most significant achievement 
of the creativity of man, others, as 
the logical culmination of the per- 
sistent search for truth and its 
application in practice. Some went 
to the extent of suggesting the clos- 
ing of the present era and the 
counting of days hereafter in terms 
of the new Atomic Age. 

There were a few, however, who 
were terribly shocked by the ghastly 
truth that stared at them from the 
head-lines. These raised their feeble 
voice of protest and registered their 
indignation at this deliberate des- 
ecration of the highest ideals of 
Science. Though their voice was 
stifled in the clamour that followed, 
it has not failed to produce, deep in 
the subconscious mind of even the 
enthusiasts, anxiety before the threat 
of possible misapplication of this 
tremendously potential discovery. 
It also succeeded in bringing out 
vividly the insecurity to which man- 
kind had been reduced overnight. 

Here was the realisation of a 
dream that had made restless many 
an inquiring mind in the last few 
decades. Unlike past discoveries, 
this was the result of planning on a 
colossal scale, a huge financial outlay 
and world-wide co-operation, with 
nations vying with each other in 
contributing to its success. Th< 
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translation of this discovery into 
brutal action needed a much more 
compelling motive than mere scienti- 
fic curiosity — a motive noble enough, 
in so far as it aimed at stopping 
further carnage. 

Without getting enme.shed in the 
merely political issues involved in 
the application or misapplication of 
this discovery, it is better to remem- 
ber the conditions that gave birth to 
such an idea, apart from the desire to 
translate it into concrete action. 
Even those scientists who took a 
part, direct or indirect, in the dis- 
covery, have not concealed their 
views regarding the immorality of 
its application as a mere war weapon. 
Their imagination has pictured 
numerous uses for atomic energy in 
post-war reconstruction. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful whether the same 
initiative, organisation and co-opera- 
tive effort which went into the 
production of the atom bomb in war 
time will come forth voluntarily for 
harnessing the energy for construct- 
ive purposes. 

The stress of hostilities brought 
even unfriendly nations together to 
face a common enemy. That that 
type of union is unstable is only 
too evident. The binding force 
among such nations was fear — 
a flimsy bond— -not the desire to 
act together to obviate future wars 
and to ensure conditions for the 
healthy and happy development of 
mankind. International politics to- 
day, as in the twenties and thirties 
of this century, is a tale of mutual 
distrust, suspicion and covetousness. 


What proof for this is needed beyond 
the difficulty which the Great Powers 
found in agreeing on the form of 
peace that should be given to the 
war-weary world ? The danger of a 
strong group’s imposing its will for 
self-aggrandisement on a weaker 
group has become greater in spite 
of the doling out to smaller nations 
of the right of representation in 
world organisations which are sup- 
posed to be above narrow national 
or imperial ambitions. Hence, with 
the threat of the Atom Bomb hang- 
ing like a veritable sword of Damo- 
cles over their heads, the smaller or 
politically weaker nations’ apprehen- 
sion of aggression is amply justified. 

The importance of this problem 
is clear from the attention devoted 
to devising means and ways for the 
international control of atomic en- 
ergy. The Atomic Scientists’ Mem- 
orandum to the United Nations 
Organisation, carrying the signatures 
of over sixty world-famous scientists, 
makes very strong practical recom- 
mendations to effect this interna- 
tional control. This Memorandum, 
coming as it does from scientists, 
happily shows that they as a group 
are not going to evade all responsi- 
bility for controlling the application 
of this energy, which they have done 
most to release. On the contrary, 
they demand their legitimate part 
in shaping the future of the world 
in which they know atomic energy 
is going to play an increasingly 
important role. This ensures at 
least a partial check on aggression, 
though it does not preclude the 
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possibility of scientists’ themselves 
falling prey to the militant propa- 
ganda of nationalism, imperial 
lust and Fascism. 

Reducing the ethical problem of 
the application of atomic energy to 
its fundamentals, the question re- 
volves round the morality of the very 
basis of scientific research. From 
the stage of mere curiosity, of thirst 
for knowledge of the secrets of na- 
ture which attracted the devotion of 
a few leisured and wealthy gentle- 
men in earlier centuries, science 
today has developed into an organis- 
ed activity with financial and polit- 
ical backing of the State. Beyond 
a doubt, the consequences of this 
evolution of science from a mere 
individual pursuit of knowledge into 
a fully developed institution, with 
all the implied public activities, have 
been of great material benefit to 
mankind. Organised science has 
increased the means, instruments 
and opportunities for pleasure ; it 
has led to the discovery of the root 
causes of many hitherto irremediable 
diseases and of effective remedies 
for them, and thus enhanced human 
welfare. 

It ndght be pertinently asked, 
however, whether in increasing the 
means of pleasure science has really 
advanced human happiness. This 
question cannot be answered in the 
affirmative because science can 
assure only objective conditions con- 
ducive to happiness whereas happi- 
ness must blossom from within the 
mind of man. To induce the subjec- 
tive state of happiness is not within 


the province of science. 

Nor is there any need to subscribe 
to the view that the wide-spread 
application of science and the better 
systematising of knowledge offer a 
panacea for the ills and maladjust- 
ments of humanity. 

Abandoning the e.xtravagant 
claims made on behalf of science 
does not', however, affect its tremen- 
dous possibilities as a tool which 
can be used for the benefit of 
humanity. The tragedy lies in man’s 
looking backward instead of march- 
ing ahead. Realising that neither 
physical science nor industry is an 
end in itself and that material things 
cannot be allowed to dominate 
human life, it has sometimes been 
thought that these possibilities 
should be ignored. A wider and 
saner view will dispose of this hasty 
judgment : that the world would be a 
better place if it discarded science 
altogether and went back to the 
primitive age. On the contrary, 
while recognising that it should seek 
no monopoly control of our activities 
or even a predominant position, 
science, justified by its social pur- 
pose, may rightly ask from society 
the conditions that will best develop 
its efficiency and ensure its success 
in tasks beneficent and indispensable 
to the growth of man. The period 
of scientific frustration through 
which we have passed is evidence of 
the inability of the old system to 
avail itself constructively of the new 
knowledge to usher us onto a new 
level of social life. 

The discovery of a source of power 
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incalculably greater than man has 
ever before wielded is indeed a great 
and significant event, great as the 
problems are that have cropped up 
with it. Overwhelmed by a sens.e 
of fear and insecurity, some feel 
confirmed in their conviction that, 
in the interests of humanity, one 
should cry halt to the tremendous 
rate at which science is progressing. 
This cry of despair need not be 
heeded by those who set themselves 
to the task of social reconstruction. 
Let us remind ourselves that the 
discovery of the means to tap the 
energy conserved in the atom is only 
a symptom of something greater and 
far more important that is happen- 
ing to mankind as a whole. 

In considering world problems we 
are apt to lose sight of the fact 
that man is a product of organic 
evolution and that he is by no 
means at its end but still in the 
throes of it. We have to accept the 
possibilities of further evolutionary 
changes in his make-up. Today the 
problem is that science is marching 
ahead at a rate with which man is 
not able to keep pace, thus leaving 
him inadequately equipped to face 
ever-changing problems. To explain 
this a variety of reasons may be 
advanced, the most significant of 
them being the immaturity of the 
human psyche and its helplessness 
to adapt itself fast enough to the 
rapidly advancing objective world of 
which it is a part. Conflict arises 
out of this instability, involving the 
criminal misuse of energy which, 
under a stable system, could be 


canalised into constructive channels. 

There is, however, a glimmer of 
hope in the grim darkness that 
surrounds us. That saves us by 
preventing a cynical attitude towards 
man’s future and by dispelling fears 
of his irretrievable fall into the 
depths of degradation. That ray 
of hope consists in man’s becoming, 
though with painful slowness, aware 
for the first time of the possibility 
of, as well as of the dire necessity 
for, conscious control of his world. 

The confessed inability of science 
us organised today to meet certain 
fundamental subjective needs should 
not be misunderstood as an attempt 
on its part to shirk its .social obliga- 
tions. These obligations are all the 
more incumbent on science today 
because it has crystallised into a 
consciously controlled organisation 
exposed to the danger, common to 
all mechanisms, of being used for 
both good and evil ends. 

fhe social obligations of science in 
the reconstruction of society rest 
mainly upon the shoulders of the 
youth of today. They have inherit- 
ed a shattered world still unsatiated 
in its lust for war. They have an 
utterly ruined economy to rebuild 
from its foundations, and a morally 
broken society to redeem from fur- 
ther degeneration. 1 * is their oner- 
ous task to see that these noble 
aims are not frustrated by disillusion- 
ment, as was the unfortunate fate 
of their counterparts after the pre- 
vious world war. This arduous task 
on a world-wide scale will demand 
the closest scientific study of actual 
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conditions, in which there must be 
clear perception of the spiritual and 
emotional factors which have operat- 
ed and will continue to operate in 
the social, political and economic 
spheres. 

Whether science shall prove a 
curse or a blessing depends largely 
on whether we, the youth of today, 
are prepared to meet the challenge 
which it throws down to us in 
economic and moral affairs. Science 


and its technical applications have 
made groups socially and econom- 
ically interdependent. The issue 
rests mainly on our bringing to the 
task 0/ reorganisation of the individ- 
ual and social basis of conduct and 
morality, a breadth of vision and an 
openness of mind, a firmness of pur- 
pose, a courage and a comradeship 
commensurate with tliose demanded 
of us in the present hour of trial. 

C. R. K. Murti 


THE B. B. C. AND RELIGIONS 


For any body of fallible mortals to 
act as arbiter of what is and what is 
not good for the people to hear is an 
anomaly in a democracy. The B. B. C. 
was handicapped at the outset by a 
number of taboos. Issues likely to 
arouse strong feeling or a lively clash 
of views were not considered suitable 
for broadcast talks. The feelings of 
hunters, fbr e.xample, might not be 
lacerated by too outspoken criticism 
of blood sports. Of late a healthier 
policy has been in evidence and the 
value of controversial broadcasting in 
general is recognised. But, with rare 
exceptions in favour of very disting- 
uished Rationalists, dissent from Christ- 
ian orthodoxy has never been allowed. 
It is a wholesome sign that the B.B.C.’s 
policy of denying freedom of expression 
to religious views not in harmony with 


the Christian tradition is under fire. A 
deputation of Members of both Houses 
of Parliament waited on the Chairman 
and the Director-General of the B.B.(\ 
on October 15th to submit a forceful 
memorandum urging the extension to 
religion also of full freedom of discus- 
sion. The memorandum suggests that 
the prevalent religious apathy of youth 
may spring from “ lack of knowledge 
of the religions of other countries and 
of the vital part which religion has 
played, and still plays in the history 
of mankind. ” Profoundly true. For 
it is only when the world's great relig- 
ions and philosophies are compared 
dispassionately, with unbiassed mind, 
that they reveal the common truth 
now covered over by the jungle growth 
of rites and ceremonies and unique 
claims. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


ARNOLD’S SPIRITUAL ODYSSEY* 


The appearance of a new edition of 
Matthew Arnold’s poetical works is one 
more indication that the war-engender- 
ed winter of sterility and waste is at 
last yielding place to the long-deferred 
spring of renewal and bloom. Arnold 
died April 15th, 1888, and in the inter- 
vening nearly sixty years the star of 
liis reputation — never bright even in 
the clear Victorian sky — has trailed 
clouds of derogation and now appears 
to be a rather dim, tobscured thing. 
Matthew Arnold was a poet, but he 
was also a Government official, an 
Inspector of Schools, for thirty-five 
years ; he was a professor of poetry, a 
literary critic, but he was also an 
observer of contemporary mental at- 
titudes, a castigator of shams ; he w\is 
possessed of a creative sensibility, but 
he was also a manufacturer of slogans ; 
he was a serene, meditative man, but 
he was no less the fearless knight-errunt 
of memorable battle-cries; as a man 
and as a writer he was truly uni(iue, 
but he was also Dr. Arnold’s son, aiul 
a Victorian besides ! 

These seeming contraries and contra- 
dictories have been posed and juxta- 
posed by the critics and biographers of 
the past two generations— and the earn- 
est student is now apt to turn away 
w^earily, from Arnold and his partisans 
and his detractors. And yet Arnold’s 
quintessential life-history has a singular 
relevance for us. ^The world has chang- 
ed but little, after all, and the changes 


are on the surface. Arnold’s problems 
and perplexities are largely ours as 
well, and it should therefore be fruitful 
to inquire how exactly he faced his 
difiiculties and sought to overcome 
them. The vicissitudes of Arnold’s 
spiritual odyssey have left their mark 
upon the body of bis poetry. The 
critics, — let them be silent for a little 
while; liis war-cries and his fulmina- 
tions, — let us leave them alone ; let 
chronology give us a general sense 
of direction, — not tlwart us with its 
minutiae : the poetry is the thing, — to 
catch the conscience” of the poet ! 

Matthew Arnold, being Dr. Arnold's 
son, realized from the beginning the 
importance of being earnest ; but he 
was also a poet, with eyes that could 
not choose but see, ears that could not 
clioose but hear, and a heart that could 
not choose but beat in re.sponse to 
“the still sad music of humanity.” 
He saw in the life around him “ the 
tin bid ebb and flow of human misery.” — 

But Oh, what labour! 

0 Priu£»*, what pain ! 

And he felt the pain in the limb, the 
ache in the heart, the agony in the 
soul. There was no room now for blind 
unquestioning Faith; “a nameless 
sadness” usurped itfe place. As he 
sketched the situation later, 

1 he sen of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl'd ; 

But now 1 only hear 

Us melancholy, long, withdrawing roar. 

Retreating to the breath 


• Thg Poetical Works of Matthew Arnold. With an Introduction By Sir A. T. Quiller* 
Couch. New edition ( 1943 )* reissued in 1945. ( Oxford University Press, London. 6s. ) 
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Of the oight-wind down the vimt edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world. 

Cheops of Egypt sowed evil and reap- 
ed good ; but his son, Mycerinus, was 
to sow good and reap defeat. Justice 
was a tale "told by an idiot," and 
not — what he had taken it to be — 

A light that from some upper fount hd bejin, 

Some better archetype, whose seat was heaven ; 

A light that, shining from the blest abodes, 

Did shadow somewhat of the life of God*:. 

What then ? Where the gods them- 
selves " slaves of a tyrannous Neces- 
sity ? '* If the gods were nought. 
Nature was no better. Nature was 
cruel, stubborn, fickle, but as a power 
for good it was a mere cipher. Man 
was something, of course, but he was 
subject to the limitations of death, 
desire and a harrowing incapacity. 
Human compassion was a beautiful 
but ineffectual force, as the Sick King 
of Bokhara realized at last. Man was 
weighted down by the burden of a 
misery that he could neither bear 
nor throw off. Since the day of 
the mountain-crushed, tortur'd, 
intractable Titan king, " human 
history was the story of plainness 
oppress'd by cunning. '' Man hunger- 
ed for love and happiness— but hate 
and misery were meted out to him. 
Nay more : — 

. . tii Ihf gradual furnare of the world 
In whose hot air our spirits are iipcurl’d 
Until they crumble, or else grow' like steel — 

Which klfls in us the bloom, the youth, the spring. 

The gods would not, or could not, 
" deliver the goods ” ; Nature was 
peevish, blind, of ruthless; Man was 
impotent in his isolation and self- 
division. The dialectic pointed straight 
at the Nihil of despair. Sorrow is — 
and Felicity is not ; fineness is crucified, 
— and vulgarity triumphs ; good com- 
mits hara-kiri, — evil is in the ascend- 
ent ; and the Everlasting No sits 
enthroned in the Empyrean — mocking 


at Faith and turning life’s purposes 
awry ! 

Here we have Arnold’s spiritual pre- 
dicament in the early dawn of his 
ripening manhood. In the face of the 
breaking of the old values and verities, 
he could not cling to the formulas of 
his youth. The old moorings had 
snapped of a sudden under the shocks 
of actuality, and rudderless the boat 
was adrift on the uncharted sea of life. 

Wandering hetweru two worUh, one chad, 

The other poweiloss |<» be born, 

With nowher*' vet to rest iny head, 

1-ike these, on earth I wait foilorn. 

Already, how^ever, the worst of dis- 
illusion and negation has given place 
to a less despairing and a less negative 
feeling — at any rate, another world, 
the unborn Future, is not ruled 
out ! The whining and the shuddering 
are transformed and chastened into 
the stoic's marble calm and marble 
strength : — 

, , .The Soul 

Breasts her own giicfs : and, urg’d too fiercely »ay»: 
** Why tremble ? True, the noblcnen* of man 
May be by man effac’d ; man can control 
To pain, to death, the bent of his own days. 

Know thou the worst. So much, not more, he can.'* 

Resignation and sufferance arc the 
clue to the mastery of life; vain are 
love and power ; only they 

. . .who await 

No gifis from Chance, have conquer ’<1 Fate,. 

Perhaps, life is not altogether a 
sham or a charnel-house 

...U(e still 

Leaves human effort scop#* 

But, since life teems with ill. 

Nurse no extravagant hope; 

Because thou must not dream, thou need'st not 
then despair. 

The categorical finalities of mental 
deductions seem in the end less categor- 
ical and final. Mind, the helper, is 
sometimes the fatal deceiver as well. 
As Pausanias warns Empedocles - 

Mind is a light which the Gods xsock its with, 

To lead those false who trust U. 
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Perched thus precariously on the 
'' Centre of Indifference ” — in Herr 
Teufelsdrockh’s language — Arnold is 
content to affirm with Empedocles : — 

y»*a, I tak^ mysr lf to 
That I bavp loved no 
Sophisticated no truth, 

Nunted no delusion. 

Allow’d no f»»ar ! 

If to live in rebellion on a diet of 
disillusion and despair is but immiti- 
gable torture, to inhabit the Trisanku 
Swarga of the " Centre of Indifference ” 
is ticklish and precarious to a degree. 
A forward movement — or a relapse — 
is inevitable. For Arnold, too, the 
ground of stoicism was but a stage in 
his spiritual odyssey. His mind, heart 
and soul, his “ genius and mortal 
inslrumcnts, ” were ready for the light, 
and were an.vious not to deny it when 
it came. He grojied among the shadows 
at fust, and all was hazy, uncertain, 
confusing ; • 

And on I hr r.utl\ wr wantlrr, , 

Ihiwns >(ii III u*t, stir .uul . 

Ah, and hr, who plA« od <tur Iuim. 

l'•I^d to pla<r oJir inaHifr lfrhng char. 

Ah, iHiwcr cxiits thrrr, which in ours - 
riid »«. thrrr. wr indrrd may gain ^ 

The thinking mind can offer only 
two explanations of tlie phenomenal 
world : cither in terms of an involution 
from " the silent mind of One all-pure ” 

the Sachchidananda of Indian phi- 
losophy — or in terms of an evolution 
from inanimate matter. In either case. 
Arnold argues, Man but partly is and 
wholly is yet to be : — 

O waking on Ltfe’» .Ntrram \ 

By lonely pureness to the all-pure Fount 
( Only by this thou canst ) the colour'd dream 
Of Life remount. 

The feeling heart, the intuitive mind, 
also infer in the fulness of time the 
residue of immaculate essence that 
defies death, exceeds the human 
categories of good and evil, and is only 
transcendently itself 


Ail things tbr world which fill 
Of but one stuff arc spun, 

That we who rail arc still, 

With what wc rail at, one. 

Harsh Gotls and hostile Fates 
Are dreams ! this only is ; 

Is everywhere; sustains the wise, the foolish elf. 

It is not easy to reach and possess 
this height of realization in one swift 
canter. The journey from the “ Centre 
of Indifference ” to the sunlit peaks of 
the Everlasting Yea is a long and dif- 
ficult one, and many of us have to be 
content with the thought that we have 
taken the right road, even though we 
have not reached — nor can quite hope 
to reach — the splendid destination. It 
would be wide of the mark to say that 
Arnold’s spiritual odyssey was a simple 
straight-line affair marked by the 
three clearly indicated points — of 
despair — stoical sufferance — returning 
faith. The graphs of disillusion and 
faith, rebellion and acceptance, zigzag- 
ged all through, curling, careering, 
intersecting, — but the general tendency 
was towards recovery, rededication, 
reaffirmation. Increasingly Arnold 
came to lay stress on the hidden 
strength within — the untapped re- 
sources of the Self. In the early poem, 
Mycerinus, the efficacy of looking with- 
in is hinted at : 

. hr, within, 

Took uif>aMiir of hi> sntil, anti knew il«t strength, 
Ami by that silent knowirdg^, day by day. 

Was calm'd, ennobled, roraforted, sustain'd. 

But Arnold adds the fatal doubting 
words : “ It may be ” ! In his second 
sonnet " To a Republican Friend, ” 
Arnold is more sure cf his ground : — 

To its own impulse every creature stirs: 

Live by thy light, and Earth will live by hers. 

Svabhava and svaihartna are the co- 
ordinates that determine the individ- 
ual’s destiny, and his inner light 
alone helps to uncover their forms 
and impulsions. In " Empedocles on 
Etna, " the lesson is reiterated with 
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still greater urgency : — 

Onc« read thy own breast nght, 

And thou bast done aith fears 
Mao has no other light, 

Search be a thousand year«. 

Sink in thyself ! there ask what aiU thee, at that 
shrine ! 

In the moving poem, " The Buried 
Life, " Arnold further emphasizes the 
need to sink into the depths of our 
being to seek there the hidden light 
whose purity and brilliance are alike 
supreme. The world of everyday sight 
and sound is generally " too much with 
us ” and we ignore 

The buried stream, and seem to be 
Eddying about in blind uncertainty. 

Though diiving on with it eternally. 

There are times, however, when the 
most pachydermatous amongst us ex- 
perience strange irresistible promp- 
tings : — 

There uses an nnspoaKabl^ disiK* 

After the knowledge of our buried life, 

A thirst to spend out fire and restless forte 
fn tra< king out our true, ntigin.il rnur'*e , 

A longing to inqntre 

Into the my*‘lery of t.his heart that beat** 

So wild, so dei'p in n*. to know' 

W’hence onr thoughts come and where they go. 

The aids, not only to noble life, but 
al^ to unperplexed and purposive life, 
aWindeed ‘‘ all within. 

The intellectual cognition of the 
unity of the cosmos is one thing, while 
a direct experience of the oneness — its 
glory, its felicity, its transcendence — is 
quite a different thing. The discipline 
of the Stlt is the steep road to the 
threshold of that glory and that felicity. 
Arnold himself was too self-conscious 
— too much a prey to hesitations and 
doubts, too much wrapped up in a 
nameless melancholy — to push the dis- 
cipline to a triumphant conclusion. 
Affirmation came to him, as in 

I« it sa small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun. 

To have lived light in the spring. 

To have loved, to have thought, to have done ; 

To have advanc’d true friends, and beat down 
baffling foes ? 


Relapses there were but there were 
also spurts of progress, — and, on the 
whole, he steadily sealed towards the 
Light. At any rate, he was able to 
envisage a Future with a " solemn 
peace of its own. " He was able, once 
in a way at least, to let himself go and 
force this rapture into his song : — 

And in the sweeping of the wind your ear 
Tho passage of the Angels* wings will hoar. 

And on the ln'hen-crusted leads above 
The rustle of the eternal rain of Love. 

He wa.s able to peer into the work* 
shop of Nature, to mark the *' organic 
filaments " reshaping themselves, and 
infer the " eternal movement ’* govern- 
ing birth, death and birth again : the 
Phoenix was for ever dying and for 
ever alive ! And Arnold was able, in 
the calm lucidity of his soul, to soar 
above creeds and rites to posit the 
ideal of " Life in God, and union 
there. ” 

And, once at least, Arnold the scep- 
tic, the would-be believer who could 
not believe, gate-crashed the bars of 
the prison-house and fronted Felicity 
in spite of himself — and lo ! he saw, if 
only for a fleeting second : — 

Plainness and clearnm without shadow of lUi'n \ 
Cl?arnrsi» divinu ! 

But immediately intros})ection sets 
in, and the poet rationalizes about his 
untranslatable experience and under- 
lines its “ moral ** : — 

Ve H»*avcns, whose pure dai k regions have no sign 
Of languor, though so calm, and though so great 
Are yet untroubled and unpassionatc ; 

Who though so noble share fn the world’s loll. 

And though so task'd keep tree from dust and soil : 
... 1 will rather say that you remain 
A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horuons be, 

How vast, yet of what clear transparency. 

How it were good to sink there, and breathe free. 
How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still. 

After such knowledge, there can be 
no bleakness, no further spasms of 
despair. Arnold is now in a mood to 
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act upon his " Obcrmann’s ” exhorta- 
tion : — 

“ D^pAir not thou an I d<^Hpalrrri, 

Nor lx* cold tfhtfmj thy prlvm 1 
ForwartI lb«* gracious hours have (arc'd, 

And *.re ! th^ sun i** ris^ n . . . 

What still of Ktrt’ngth is h'ft, employ , 

That putl to hr-lp men gain • 

Ofif tnigkty wavf of thouRkt and joy 
Lifting mankind amutn. " 

It would appear from Arnold’s later 
prose works — notably his Culture and 
Anarchy — that he did derive strength 
for action from his new-found faith. 
This is not the place to estimate his 
work as a prophet, but the words he 


wrote about Goethe seem to be appli- 
cable to him as well : — 

He to«jk thr suffering hnman race. 

He rpad each wound, each weakness clear — 

And struck his finger on the place 
And said— TAow aiUst here, and htre. 

Rereading Arnold today — recapitu- 
lating the vicissitudes of his spiritual 
odyssey— our feeling is one of admira- 
tion and of gratitude for this sad and 
serious man, this paragon of sweetness 
and light, this " Physician of the Iron 
Age. ” 

K. K. Srinivasa Iyengar 


WISDOM AS OLD AS THINKING MAN* 


Everyone who has given serious 
thought to the subject of man's place 
in the unherso, who has earnestly tried 
to relate himself to the idea of eternity, 
must inevitably come to the conclusion 
that among the multifarious bloom- 
ings of sectarian dogmas, each assorting 
that it constitutes what the Christian 
Churches call the “only way to salva- 
tion, " none can he an expression of 
the great Truth, one and indivisible, to 
the exclusion of all otliers. This claim 
to be the only true creed is supposed 
to rest on Divine authority. Some 
such work as the Bible or the Koran is 
posited as the direct inspiration of God. 
and in the former case the verbal text, 
the actual letter as it has come down 
to us from various doubtful sources, 
has been worked over, interpreted and 
reinterpreted, taking on in the process 
the various opinions and inclinations 
of the interpreters. The disastrous 
results of these various interpretations 
and the dogmas that have been built 
upon them are a matter of history. 


Wc know how the .spirit of Christ’s 
teaching has been denied during the 
past two thousand years by those who 
have pretended to teach it. The 
Gosjiel of love and mercy, of abstain- 
ing from judgment, has produced 
Ecclesiastical Courts that have con- 
demned men and women to torture and 
death for some assumed heresy, and 
the Gospel of peace and good-will has 
been made a basis for endless factions 
and brutal wars. The inevitable result 
of this, in these latter days, has been 
the increasing abandonment in Europe 
of any belief in the manifestly unjust 
God who is, by the Churches’ teaching, 
held responsible for so much human 
misery. It may appear strange that 
these illogical and unreasonable creeds 
should have endured for so many 
centuries, but their survival is due, in 
the first place, to man’s inertia and 
automatism, the readiness to accept 
teaching without enquiry, especially if 
it offers rewards that can be gained 
with the minimum of personal effort ; 


* The Perennial Phihsephy. By Aldous Huxlbv. ( Chat to and Windus, London, 

las. ) 
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and, in the second place, to the lack of 
any honest system of education. 

I have diagnosed this chief cause of 
the prevaling disease of destructive 
materialism, in order to illuminate 
more directly the remedy that is to be 
found in Aldous Huxley's last work. 
The Perennial Philosophy. Rightly 
read, it discovers for us the basic 
principles upon which must rest an 
inclusive world-religion, without dogma 
or the detailed instruction for conduct 
founded upon a claim to a special 
revelation. The work is, in essence, an 
annotated anthology, drawing upon the 
writings of the few 

who have left accounts of the Reality they 
w'erc thus enabled to apprehend and have 
tried to relate, in one comprehensive system 
of thought, the given facts of this experient e 
with the given facts of other experiences. 

To such first-hand exponents of the 
Perennial Philosopliy those who knew 
them have generally given the name of 
" saint ” or " propliet, " “ sage ” or 
“enlightened one.” “And it is mainly 
to these,” writes Mr. Huxley, “ because 
there is good reason for supposing that 
tliey knew what they were talking 
about, and not to the professional 
philosophers or men of letters, that I 
have gone for my selections.” 

The authorities he quotes, arranged 
under twenty-seven heads that deal 
with all tfie outstanding aspects of the 
religious life, are drawn from such 
various sources as the Upanishads, the 
Chinese Tao, the Sufi doctrines and the 
writings of such well-known mystics as, 
among others, St. Augustine, St. John 
of the Cross, Meister Eckhardt, and the 
anonymous author oi The Cloud of Un- 
knowing, all of which present an effect 
of consonance with regard to the 
essential meaning and purpose of the 
religious life. And, by accepting these 


congruous pronouncements of the seers, 
the true " knowers ” of the past 6,000 
years or so, we may come to some 
comprehension of the great mysteries. 
It will not be a sharp-edged under- 
standing of the kind that may be 
plainly stated in a set of definitive 
postulates and axioms, for it is by such 
a road as this that all the restricting, 
inelastic creeds of the past have led 
inevitably to a blind end. Nor will it 
provide a neat table of ordinances, by 
following the letter of which the plain 
citizen may hope to insure his accept- 
ance into some imaginary bliss after 
physical death. But for the few who, 
having a surer intuition of immortality 
than the great mass of mankind, still 
hesitate between two worlds, the study 
of this leaching may determine the 
issue of their future development. 

In attempting to make any summary 
of that “ essential meaning and pur- 
pose, ” however, I must begin with a 
warning that mine must necessarily be 
a personal and hence partially preju- 
diced exposition. For there are many 
forms of Yoga, of the .search for unity 
with the all-embracing spirit, and each 
individual must choose his own path 
to the single goal. Wherefore, I will 
confine myself as closely as possible to 
those essentials that furnish the widest 
basis for agreentent. 

The first of these is, that before 
every man lies the simple choice 
between living for the body and living 
for the spirit. If he choose the former 
alternative he must presently be faced 
with the failure of that in which he 
has put his trust, it may be by death 
or, in old age, by the loss of all the 
potentialities in which he has found his 
temporary pleasures. And, whatever 
the outcome, he must suffer in one way 
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or another for having neglected his implication that determined the teach* 
opportunities for development, since ing of the Church creeds. The priests 
on the physical plane no continual who wished to attract numbers to their 
development is possible, even in the own congregation had to offer easier 
course of a life-time. If he choose to terms than these, for it is but a very 
live for the spirit, to see all physical .small proportion of humanity that is 
life as a passing phantasmagoria, the capable of the determination necessary 
ephemeral presentation of the illusions to live e.xclusively for the spirit, — an 
produced by the senses and interpreted almost negligibly small fractional per- 
by the mind, he makes his choice for rentage in every generation, 
the things that are eternal. In this This, in essence, whatever small dis- 
matter, there can be no dispute ; and crepancies there may be in detail, is 
for the materialist who denies the very the te.T( hing that may be found in 
existence of the spirit, there can be no Mr. Huxley’s Perennial Philosophy. It 
message in the perennial philosophy. derives from the surest sources of age- 

Thc second basis for agreement lies long wisdom, although many will deny 
in the deduction that those who choose its teaching, cither from indolence and 
to live for the spirit have set for the inability to choose an unfamiliar 
themselves the greatest and most diffi- path, or because they have not the 
cult task that anyone can undertake, strength and courage earnestly to begin 
a task that demands unceasing diligence that pilgiimage whose goal must be 
and mental re-education. It was this sought in eternity. 

, J. D. Beresford 

DEMOCRACY TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Nothing could be more timely than assimilation by the reader. There is 
the reissue of this small, vital book first much wisdom which Occidental readers 
published in 19^1, with its dedication should welcome, though the most 
to the Youth of India, The three direct appeal is to Indians. The lec- 
lectures it contains, delivered in toj/ turer's tone becomes warm and moving 
at Bangalore for the Mysore University, in her references to the Motherland 
might almost, except for a few ref- and the opportunities opening out for 
ercnces, have been delivered yester- a new blossoming of civilisation based 
day. It is also surprising that they on the rich experience of the Past, 
were delivered extempore, for they My one criticism here would be that 
cover pretty wide ranges of thought she oVer-simplifies the contrast between 
and knowledge, continually bringing East and West, and perhaps underesti* 
into comparison Oriental and Occiden- mates the amount of intelligent good* 
tal philosophy and politics. Themeth* wdll and orderly re-creation going on 
od of their delivery, however, results in society, not only in Eastern Europe^ 
in a simple, almost conversational style in spite of the terrible consequences of 
that presents no avoidable obstacles to war, but also in Britain. Perhaps in 

PnpavatiQn for Cititenship. By Sophia Wadia. ( Nbw Edition, laternational Book 
House. Bombay. Kt. a/*. ) 
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1937, it was more tempting to say 
"There is no doubt that moral and 
mental chaos prevails in every country 
of Europe and threatens every country 
of America — North, Central, South, " 
but we see it today as a period of 
strenuous readjustment following the 
break-up of a superficially ordered 
system of society which under the 
surface was straining in the throes of 
rebirth. I doubt very much if there is 
less " chaos ” in India than anywhere 
else ; the time is big with promise but 
Indians will have to tackle many of the 
problems that the peoples of the West 
are either facing or trying vainly to 
avoid. 

As the author tells us, the confusion 
in the world came from " the failure of 
the so-called democracies” and not in 
that of pure democracy, by which she 
means that based on a spiritual prin- 
ciple. Here references to the ancient 
wisdom of India will remind the Occi- 
dental reader of many parallels in the 
West and also of the neglect of wisdom, 
the preference, for a time, of Aristote- 
lian to Platonic philosophy, and the 
continued rejection of Jesus by the 
sectarian churchmen. But the basic 
ideas are in the West as well as in 
India, and in particular the immense 
value of the individual soul was an 
idea expounded by Plato and absorbed 
and developed by Christianity. It is 
the recognition of the individual as a 
spiritual entity which, as the author 
says, is " the 'basis of unity and of 
brotherhood on which the Temple of 
Democracy should be erected. ” Her 
very wise words on education and the 
mutual obligations of State and citizen 
hold good for Indians and Westerners 
alike, and often seem like an enlighten- 
ing synthesis of the best ideas ad- 


umbrated recently in the lectures by 
British philosophers for the Britisli 
Institute of Philosophy, lectures devot- 
ed to the theme of the Contemporary 
World Outlook. 

The error of the West which ha.s 
caused most of the confusion and con- 
flict in society has been to proclaim 
fine-sounding principles like those of 
political democracy (which of course 
are ‘‘spiritual” without any religious 
terminology ) without a complete ap- 
plication of them in practice. Owing to 
the enormous scientific and economic 
progress of the past century, in many 
of the fundamental requisites of a true 
democracy society has regressed instead 
of gone forward, because the real 
holders of power were privileged groups 
who exploited the majority of their 
fellows. The various revolutionary 
changes that have been going on in our 
time, some .inevitably with violence, 
have come from deep-seated popular 
movements led by ideologists, towards 
a new standard of social justice which 
shall shift the balance of power ( which 
in our world means economic power) 
from vested interests to the people as a 
whole. And this, in practical politics, 
means, to the Socialist State. It is 
more and more recognised that also in 
international affairs the prevention of 
aggression and armed conflict is unlike- 
ly without the progressive spreading of 
socialist democracy among the nations. 
For the peoples generally want peace 
and security : they do not want to 
dominate other peoples, nor are they 
interested in making sordid bargains 
with crooked and tyrannous rulers of 
other nations, as the Americans are 
doing in China today and as the 
British did there yesterday. For 
•* Americans ” and " British ” one must 
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read ** Governments dominated by 
mercantile interests and confused relics 
of the old fx>wer-politics. 

In the West resistance to the achieve- 
ment of a socialist society has always 
been strengthened by theological super- 
stition, The wicked exploitation of 
the poor majority has been represented 
as part of the divine order and evidence 
of fundamental differences between 
individuals. Biologists and sociologists 
have made it difficult any longer to 
ignore the overwhelming importance 
of environment in the making of good 
citizens, and a good environment for 
all, instea<l of for a few, is not to be ex- 
j)ectcd where tlie few can control econo- 
mic conditions and j)olicies. Sometimes 
in reading Sophia Wadia's thoughtful 
exhortations I was uneasy lest in 
India, too, ancient religious wisdom 
should be invoked by the wrung people 
to maintain ancient injustices such as 
the caste system and the extreme in- 
eijualilies of riches and poverty winch 
waste so much of the creative poten- 
tiality of the people and undermine 
their unity. Her exegesis of certain 
discourses in the Giia leads her to say 
that spiritual democracy does not aim 
at destroying the differences between 
individuals, and all well-meaning people 


will agree, when this implies the 
valuable uniqueness of every person ; 
but when she goes on to say that each 
human being is fulfilling his own 
particular mission and all are of equal 
value and importance *' we know that 
this is true only in an abstract sense, 
and that in actual conditions in society 
most individuals in the world are under- 
nourished, under-educated, oppressed 
and exploited, and cannot possibly 
make their potential contribution to 
human life. Similarly, the author 
rightlj' warns us of the prevailing evil 
of iinintegrated " lives, but says this 
is the root cause of our social maladjust- 
ments, whereas if India is going to 
learn from our mistakes in the West 
it will be better to put the horse before 
the cart, instead of vice versa, and 
realise that many disharmonies in 
individual lives come from the cultural 
framework of society which needs 
readjusting. 

I have perhaps devoted too mucli 
space to argument ( though tlie ideas 
seemed urgent ), and I will end with an 
admission of admiration for the quan- 
tity of thought-provoking ideas packed 
into these apparently so simple lec- 
tures. 


R. L. MiXROz 
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The Revolution in Warfare, By Capt. 
B. H. Liddell Hart. (Faber and 
Faber, Ltd., London. 5s. ) 

By his numerous publications on 
different aspects of war, Capt. Liddell 
Hart has earned recognition as one of 
the foremost military thinkers today. In 
this neat little book, he presents the 
history of modem warfare with his own 
reflections on its tendencies. In the 
wars of the past, the strength of an 
army consisted in numbers ; today 
mechanical power has displaced man- 
power. Modern war requires only small 
forces of expert military technicians. In 
the past, movement was on foot or by 
animal power. Today there is mobility 
through railways, tanks and planes. 
Since the advent of automatic warfare, 
war is no longer a matter of fighting 
and no test of nation's strength. The 
author deplores the inhumanity practis- 
ed by bombers with inaccurate aim 
which has rudely shaken the founda- 
tions of civilised life. Incidentally, we 
may remark, that is why ancient India, 
with all its knowledge of air-fighting 
vehicles did not put that knowledge 
into practice. 

War in the past was the King s W'ar. 
Today it has been transformed into the 
people’s war. Conscription is a short- 
sighted policy, not followed by the 
countries of ancient India with their 
desire for peace and their love of liberty. 
They set apart a whole caste for con- 
ducting war, realising that a people’s 
war would pasalyse civil life so that 
industries and commerce would suffer. 
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What with submarines, chemical war- 
fare on land and the atomic bomb, 
there has been a revolution in warfare 
in the present century, resulting in a 
decline in civilised behaviour and 
civilised manners. This era of total 
war has resulted in irreparable loss of 
priceless treasures, the destruction of 
world-famous libraries and historic 
buildings and a considerable amount 
of brutality towards the w'ounded and 
prisoners. In such a war there is no 
room for a code of warfare such as 
that elaborated in our epics, e g,, in 
the Mahabharata, and in law-books 
like Manu. Add to this the total 
“ starvation blockade, ” another in- 
human method of war. 

Today the means is held to justify 
the end. That is the achievement of 
modern science. The world is plunged 
again into primitive barbarism where 
there is no respect for law and order, 
no respect for treaties, and where the 
economic equilibrium is so disturbed 
that the common life of the people is 
affected for several years after the war 
is over. 

After reflecting on those hard facts, 
the author correctly says that the 
abolition of war is impossible but that 
we may make it more reasonable and 
more humane by the re-establishment 
of a code of conduct which will prove 
the salvation of civilisation. Will the 
modern military scientists take a lesson 
from the history of ancient Indian 
warfare ? 

V. R. R. Dikshitar 


Origen. By the Very Rev. Dr. W. R. This annual lecture, for 1946, given 
Inge, k. c. v. o. Annual Lecture on a to the British Academy under the 
Master Mind. Henriette Hertz Trust Henriette Hertz Trust, provides a suc- 
of the British Academy, 1946. ( Geof- cinct, and an extremely interesting, 
frey Cumberlege, London. 2 s. ) account of the great Christian Platon- 
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ist of the third century. Out of many 
points which might be chosen we can 
select only two, Origcn’s conception of 
Immortality, and his view on the Divine 
Spark in man. 

With regard to the former. Dr. Inge 
interprets Origen in harmony with the 
teaching that " in heaven there is dis- 
tinction without separation. . .Beatified 
spirits are transparent to each other.” 
Immortality is a communion of spirits 
knowing and loving each other, in God, 
perfectly and immediately. 

With regard to the Divine Spark in 
man, Origen believes that all spirits are 
created for perfection, but have abused 
their free-will, and l)ccome stained and 
corrupted. Still, at the core of personal- 
ity there is .something which has never 
consented to sin. Modern Christians 
would perhaps express it differently. 


Vedanlu : The Basic Culture of India. 
By C. Rajagop.m..\< n.^Ri. ( The Hindu- 
stan Times, New Delhi. Re. i paper ; 
Rs, 2/- cloth ) 

If it is true — and we do not doubt 
it — that •' where there is no vision the 
people ])crish ” it must be equally true 
that where the leaders of the i)co[>le 
do have vision and impart it. there is 
hope. That reflection is the natural 
reaction to this small volume, as pro- 
found as it is simple, by one of India's 
best-known statesmen. There is noth- 
ing narrowly sectarian here. only insist- 
ence on an integrated scheme in which 
science, religion, statecraft, harmonise. 

The urgent need today is for the 
spiritual basis of right action — not 
dogmas of this creed or that, but the 
eternal verities on which alone man- 
kind can build for permanence. Shri 


by saying that the Holy Spirit of God 
is at woilc in every heart, patiently and 
tirele.ssly striving to realize God’s values 
therein ; and they would quote in 
support of this belief the saying of 
Christ about even the evil man giving 
good gifts to his children as proof that 
God gives His Holy Spirit much more 
generously; or they would instance 
Christ’s taking of certain qualities in 
commonplace human beings — shep- 
herds, farmers, housewives, merchants 
— as showing the true nature of God. 
There is extreme need today for the 
recovery of belief in the divine value 
of everyday humanity, in this sense ; 
and the study of Dr. Inge’s pamphlet 
will, it is to be hoped, lead to a 
renewed determination, both in West 
and East, to affirm this value. 

J. S. Hovlanu 


C. Rajagopalachari, for example, 
writes : — 

\Vc want a wise allotment of woik to 
individuals .as wull as groups in accordance 
with the demands of the general interest in 
place of and the divine right to 
make piivate prolit. 

This, he is confident, can be achieved 
by " a generally accepted code of spir- 
itual values which work as a law from 
within ’’--such a code as flows natural- 
ly from Vedanta and is tauglrt fully in 
the Bhagavad-Cita , — a code based on 
the oneness of the Universal ; on the 
Law, just and unerring; on evolution : 
the soul e.xperiencing in body after 
bod)', learning gradually to control its 
instruments and to realise the One. 

Would that all nation builders could 
absorb the wisdom of this priceless 
little book ! 


E. M H. 
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The Sikhs in Relation to Hindus, 
Moslems, Christians and Ahmadiyyas : 
A SU$dy in Comparative Religion. By 
John • Clark Archer. ( Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 

and Oxford University Press, 
London. Rs. 15/- ) 

This is a truly American book, 
written in a hurry and got up well. 
Its author, a Yale University professor, 
after spending a couple of months at 
Amritsar, has undertaken to write a 
study of the Sikhs and their religion in 
relation to Hindus, Christians and 
Muslims. In the first two chapters he 
depicts the present condition of the 
Sikhs. From the third to the eleventh 
chapter he traces their history. In the 
twelftli and last he gives an amalgam 
of history, theology and his own advice 
to the prc,sent-day Sikhs as to how 
they should react to their surroundings, 
if they W’ant to live iij) to the funda- 
mental principles of their founder. In 
this there is not much of comparative 
religion, but only a hotchpotch of 
everything that a man with a distant 
mind could oljserve in a strange land 
and a strange people. The knowledge 
he brings to his ta.sk is pathetically 
meagre, although his heart is in the 
right place. 

There is not much space here to 
point outfall the mistakes of fact which 
are found on almost every page. I 
shall mention just a few by way of 
example: The author calls Ahmad 
Shah Durrani Persian prince. He 
says that Ranjit Singh welded the 
Sikhs into a strong confederacy, where- 
as actually he demolished the federal 
system of the Misals. According to 
his information, the Akal Takht was 
erected by Guru Arjun and was special- 
ly dedicated by the Tenth Guru, who 


in fact never visited it. He says, 
** Dhir Mai was a name sometimes 
applied to Prithi Chand. He con- 
fuses Gurmukhi, w»hich is an alphabet, 
with Panjabi, wliich is a language, and 
builds his own theories on its origin 
and development. 

If I were Macaulay-mindcd, I would 
suggest how the author should have 
analysed the background — geograph- 
ical, ethnic and historical — to show 
what contribution was m.ule by 
different elements to the making of 
the Sikh nation, its character, its 
beliefs and its political Institutions. 
In fact, the Sikhs are the only people 
of tlic Panjal) whose make-up is rooted 
in the soil. Others, Hindus, Muslims 
and Christians, have their roots and 
their allegiance elsewhere. It should 
be pertinent, therefore, to ask why the 
Sikh belief was not exclusive. Why 
did the Holy Granth contain Hindu 
and MuwSlim compositions ? Wliy did 
the Misal system have something of 
the Greek city-state in it ? 

The author misjudges the aim of the 
founder of Sikhism, which was not to 
reconcile the two religions ( how can 
religions be reconciled ? ), bat to create 
an atmosphere of peace and tolerance 
between them. His movement resulted 
in a religion which did reconcile the 
jarring elements in both. As, for 
e.xample, the Holy Granth contains 
Hindu and Muslim writings, which, 
although different in their surface 
bearings, had something ultimate in 
them which could fuse and work for 
“ togetherness. ** It is anintercommu- 
nal book, which is owned even today 
by thousands who do not subscribe to 
Sikhism. The free kitchen is an institu- 
tion which was designed to bring the 
two parties together and to abolish 
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untonchability and mutual exclusive- 
ness, In art and literature, too, a 
synthesis was brought about. The 
armies organised by the Gurus were 
not entirely composed of Sikhs, but 
were joined even by Hindus and Mus- 
lims who wanted to escape from 
tyranny and fight (or liberty. 


Testament of Christian Civilization. 
By JosKPU McCaiu:. ( C. A. Watts 
and Co.. Ltd., London. 105. 6rf. ) 

To what extent has the history of 
Christianity and of the Catholic ( huich, 
been subjected to a selective treatment 
of the documentary material available 
to the hi.-;>torian ? IIow far lias sc holar- 
ship subordinated truth, by the sup- 
pression of evidence, to the interests of 
the faith ? lias there been, through 
the centuries, persistent falsification 
and distortion of the known or know- 
able historical facts ? 

To give unfavourable answers to 
these three questions is to assume the 
thankless r6!e of advocatus diaholi. 
Himself a ripe scholar, and with an 
unsurpassed knowledge of his subject, 
Mr. Joseph McCabe docs this. The 
result is a book which will astonish, 
shock and perhaps dismay the reader, 
according to his angle of approach. 
For Mr. McCabe, by translating a large 
corpus of hitherto untranslated or but 
partially translated material, makes 
available facts disagreeable to the 
Church and hitherto known only to a 
small body of specialist scholars. 

It would appear that there has been 
a pious conspiracy to present a picture 
of the progress of Christianity without 
flaw ; the ugly, the criminal, the base 
and shocking, whether in the practice 
of institutions or in indi\dduals^ has 


These are the lines on which the book 
should have proceeded. But this kind 
of work requires lifelong study and 
intimate understanding of problems 
connected with history and religion 
and language and thought cultures, 
which our author, unfortunately, does 
not at present possess. 

Teja Singh 


been mainly suppressed altogether or 
w’atered down or explained away. 

The range of this enquiry extends 
from the origin of the CJuirch down to 
the nineteenth century and the im- 
pression left upon the reader is cumu- 
lative, producing before the end the 
conviction that unless the Church can 
produce arguments capable of explain- 
ing away so much against its historical 
methodology, then the verdict must 
go against it by default. 

Nobody can road this book with 
much pleasure, since there comes a 
point beyond wdiich a recital of sexual 
crime, murder and general delinquency 
becomes monotonous. It is, rather, a 
valuable book of reference for the 
lli^torian and the range of its scholar- 
ship is remarkable. This suggested 
purpose w'as probably in the author’s 
mind when he came to the indexing of 
his book ; for it has a first-class index. 
That may seem a minor point, but it is 
not. Too often books lack this guide 
to their contents and thus hamper the 
scholar in his work. 

In undertaking a cask which will 
bring odium upon him from those at 
pains to preserve the traditional picture 
of the past. Mr. McCabe has done a ser- 
vice to truth and has put the historians 
in his debt. It would be an excellent 
thing if this book could penetrate into 
all libraries where historical research is 
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conducted. As a corrective it could wonders why so essential an historical 

scarcely be better and as one closes its task has not been done before. 

sad and disillusioning pages one Georoe Godwin 


Reflections in a Mirror, Second Series. 
By Charles Morgan. ( Macmillan and 
Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d, ) 

From the issue of October 31st, 1942, 
there appeared in the Literary Supple- 
ment of the Times a series of weekly 
essays under the heading. Menander's 
Mirror." The essays were serious — al- 
most to the point of sadness — and 
covered a wide field. A year or two 
later, they appeared fortnightly, instead 
of w'eekly, and then suddenly ceased. 
It was no surprise to tho.se who had 
read the essays with attention to learn 
that Charles Morgan, the author of The 
Fountain, was “ Menander." A selec- 
tion of the essays came out about two 
years ago, and now anotlier has been 
made available. Tliere is no doubt 
these two volumes contain some of the 
best prose written during the war. 

In these e.ssays, for all his balance 
and urbanity and liumour and wisdom, 
Mr. Morgan is still preoccupied with 
the war, and with the moral issues 
which it raised. He may be discussing 
the work of a poet like Verlaine or 
Nichols. Landor or Blunden, he may be 
diagnosing the ‘'good German " or the 
mood of the war poets, he may be dis- 
coursing on the clash of icfcas — of good 
with good, of evil with evil — or empha- 
sising the need to restate the doctrine 
of liberty in the modern context, but 


always is Mr. Morgan eager to peer 
through appearances, to avoid ex- 
tremes, to seek affirmations, to achieve 
integrations. 

In the opening essay of the earlier 
volume, Mr. Morgan had said that “ in 
all societies and at all times there are 
both constants and variables, and that 
what gives to an age its distinguishing 
character is the relationship, the fric- 
tion, between them." On this credo is 
based the dynamics of Mr. Morgan's 
critical method. Values and verities 
are interrelated, deriving from a tran- 
scendent Reality which we but vaguely 
apprehend ; life is not sharp edges or 
one-way traffic ; and a " good " society 
is a society of good individuals, who are 
free to live the “ good life " according 
to their lights. These ideas arc gently 
insinuated again and again in the 
twenty-three essays of this second 
series. The ribbon of faith holds to- 
gether the.se many essays and their 
varied contexts and moods ; they con- 
stitute an education in largeness and 
enlightenment. 

The reviewer hopes that, of the 
essays still left out, one or two more 
volumes will be made; we cannot have 
too many of these friendly discourses, 
at once familiar, sensitive and 
purposive. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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Spiritualism. By Shaw Desmond 
{for) and C. E. M. Joad {against). 
(Muse Arts Ltd., 48 South Molten 
Street, London, W. i. 3s. (yd. ) 

Taking advantage of the popular 
interest in spiritualism, this book pre- 
sents in compact form statements pro 
and con, the former by Shaw Desmond, 
adducing the evidences acceptable to 
avowed spiritualists and the latter 
by Professor Joad, expounding the 
views of the psychical investigator who 
finds these evidences completely un- 
satisfactory. The two authors having 
thus stated independently their owm 
respective views, each of them has 
contributed a further essay criticizing 
the other’s case. 

Both writers submit in an admirable 
spirit their reasoning*^, conveyed, as 
might be expected from such expe- 
rienced writers, in an attractive and 
interesting manner, but neither has 
anything n(‘w to say tliat has not 
already been argued “ for ” and 

against, " over and over again. 
While De.siuond has much to say about 


JawaharLd Nehru and Other Poems. 
By Cykil Mooak. (New Litoraluic, 
•237 Chak, Allahabad. Rs. 3, 12 ) 

Mr. Cyril Modak has already made a 
name for himself as a writer of distinc- 
tion. Ilis latest volume reveals him 
as a poet of remark a l)lc power and 
merit. Strict limitations on space 
prevent the reviewer from going into 
details. Writing in general, therefore, 
it may be said without hesitation that 
Mr. Modak is a poet remarkable for his 
vision, his variety and his poetic expres- 
sion. His wide experience and his va- 


the astral body and substance, Joad 
has theories about a '' psyche " of a 
somewhat fragmentary nature that 
survives the dissolution of the body. 
These two factors are but the combina- 
tion known as the ** kama^rupa/' the 
dregs of the personal consciousness 
discarded by the soul and still lingering 
in the earth’s atmosphere. Neither 
takes cognizance of the Platonic 
'"nous, " the spiritual individuality as 
distinct from the personality, nor of 
what St. Paul ( whom Desmond ranks 
as a spiritualist) calls the soma pneu- 
malikon, the spiritual vehicle of that 
liiglier consciousness ( as distinct from 
ihc soma psychilwn, erroneously trans- 
lated natural body ” in the authorized 
version: i. Cor. xv. 44). A proper 
understanding of this “God" in man 
would not only obviate all difficulties 
in the way of reconciling their respec- 
tive view-points, but also rid Professor 
Joad of the personal God” complex 
witli which he still dallies, and raise Mr, 
Desmond’s whole concept of survival 
tiom a material to a spiritual one. 

J. O. M. 

rifd moods find powerful utterance in 
these poems. Some of them, like 
“World War II.” “The Outcaste. ” 

“ Bengal 1943, " ” The Mazdoor, ” 
“The Destitute,” make stirring read- 
ing ; while others, like “ Truth,” ” The 
Human Thing,” ” Moonlight in Drew 
Forest,” “Beauty,” “Wings,” “Ro- 
mance,” lift the reader's thoughts high 
above mundane existence. The clear-- 
ness of Mr. Modak’s vision, and the 
directness of his expression are praise- 
worthy. Indo-English poetry is the 
richer for his contribution. 

V. N. Bhushan 
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Apes, Giants and Man. By Franz 
Weidenreich. ( University of Chicago 
Press. $2.50 : Cambridge University 
Press, London. ) 

How many times has it been written 
and stated that brain size in individuals 
and racial groups is indicative of greater 
or lesser reasoning power in accordance 
with the increase or decrease of cranial 
capacity ? 

How many times has it been declar- 
ed also that all men are created equal, 
and again that they are not and never 
will be so ? 

That unknown quantity, the man in 
the street, may well be forgiven if he 
fails to confess his own belief, but to 
the scientific obser\’er the fallacy of the 
"all-equal” argument is daily ex- 
posed even in these days of wide-spread 
socialism. 

Dr. Weidenreich, anthropological ex- 
pert of the Natural History Museum, 
New York, has given us an excellent 
book comprising five lectures, now 
augmented, delivered by him in 1945, 
discussing the general problems of the 
jdiysical evolution of man. 

He portrays with a wealth of knowl- 
edge the story of man’s evolution from 
his anthropoid ancestry to the modern 
racial groups. Broadly, but definitely. 
Dr. Weidenreich shows that we are 
still only* about a quarter “ baked, ” 
and are still enjoying evolution. What 
a surprise for the " equality-of-man- 
ites ” ! 

Dealing first with man and his simian 
ancestry Dr. Weidenreich surveys vari- 
ous evolutionary theories. His con- 
clusions in brief are that the primate 
man diverged from an anthropological 
stem at a far earlier age than has been 
previously believed ; that the chimpan- 


zee, the gorilla and the orang-utan also 
deviated from the main stock. 

Weidenreich points out that, forty 
years ago, it was believed that the 
first human being was a pygmy. This 
concept, he explains, was originally 
based on the idea that mammalian 
orders evolved from small forms which 
increased in height during their evolu- 
tion. 

The pygnry theory, however, cannot 
be supported by jialeontological data. 
Evidence, detailed by Dr. Weidenreich, 
has now been found in Java, formerly 
regarded as a worked-out fossil depos- 
it, which indicates that " not dwarfs, 
but giants were involved in human 
evolution.” 

It was in 1938 that a second Pithe- 
canthropus skull was found in Central 
Java, this being preceded in 1937 by 
the finding of a fragment of lower jaw. 
On examination this was ascribed to 
Pithecanthropus, but w,is of much 
greater size. In 1941 another portion 
of jaw of enormous proportions was 
unearthed. 

Giants twice as large as a male 
gorilla are now believed to be ranged in 
the human line which Ic.ids to giant men 
and not to dwarfs as it is traced further 
and further into tlie dim recesses of 
time. 

The question, as yet unanswered, is 
whether the human line led only to 
giants, or whether there were also small 
forms among them, as is the case in 
man today. Dr. Weidenreich believes 
the problem can be solved. The only 
requisites, he says, are a spade, a hoe 
and a little money. This book is a 
particularly fine, dramatic record of 
man’s past. 


A. M, Low' 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


In the recent death at the age of 
seventy-three of the distinguished 
Englisli novelist Mr. J. I). Beresford, 
The Aryan Path has lo.st one of its 
most faithful and sympathetic con- 
tributors and its readers, like ourselves, 
an old and valued friend. Many a 
noble thread of thought of his spinning 
is Woven into the mental fabric of very 
many readers of The Akya.v Path. 

It was to The Aryan Path that he 
confided his psychological autobiog- 
raphy which appeared serially from 
March to May 1931 under the title 
“ The Discovery of the Self ; An Essay 
in Religious Experience. ” He wrote 
in our first issue and his thoughtful 
and uplifting ait ides have appeared in 
every volume .since, with one e.xccption. 
He had a keen sense of relative values 
which found expression in his stress 
upon co-operation and unification and 
his impatience with dogmas aiul the 
special claims of groups. He held '• a 
grain of constructive idealism. . .worth 
a ton of destructive criticism ” and it 
was in that spirit that he wrote. He 
had strong leanings towards mysticism, 
recognising the limitations of unaided 
reason to bring man to the goal. He 
was essentially a Seeker, who, as Oliver 
Cromwell sagely said, is " of the best 
sect next to a Finder,’’ adding, "and 
such an one shall every faithful, 
humble Seeker be at the end.’’ 

What he had found is well set forth 
in the words with which he ended his 
contribution to our pages, “ A State- 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers." 

Hudibras 

ment of Belief, ’’ published in October 
1946, which we may think of as his 
spiritual testament : — 

The wliolo responsibility of final attain- 
ment rests upon the individual, whose every 
thought, word and act help to determine his 
own destiny, cither by the effort to achieve 
reunion with the single reality of spirit, or by 
binding himself more closely to those ephem- 
eral illusions of the apparitioiial world that 
must eventually fail him. 

His last piece of service for The 
Aryan Path was the review of Aldous 
Huxley’s Perennial Philosophy which 
appears elsewhere in these pages. 


Dependence is unworthy of the 
dignity of a nation or a man. But 
complete independence, for the individ- 
ual or for the nation, is an idle dream. 
It is even a dangerous dream, because 
in a united world independence and 
interdependence must go hand in hand. 
The tendency to cold-shoulder English, 
the international lingua franca, in the 
new educational plans is retrogressive. 
It has received a salutary check in 
the pronouncement of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Education Member of the 
Interim Government, reported in the 
press of February 26th. While insist- 
ing that “ the medium of instruction 
must from the very nature of the case be 
the mother-tongue ’’ he has declared 

One hundred and fifty years of intimate 
contact has made English an integral part of 
our educational system and this cannot be 
changed without injury to the cause of one 
of the major languages of the world and 
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Indians can neglect its study only at the risk 
of loss to themselves. 

Since the above was written The 
Indian Social Reformer of 8lh March 
has well commended the attempt of 
Maulana Azad and that of Sir Mirza 
Ismail " to stem the insensate tide of 
anti-English propaganda, ” in spite of 
which the use of English was “ actual- 
ly extending by leaps and bounds. ” 

Sir Mirza had recently deplored as a 
calamity the deterioration in the Eng- 
lish of our universities in the last half 
century, rightly declaring: — 

It is no credit to a university student to 
be limited to bis own language and to be far 
inferior to his predecessors of a few genera- 
tions ago in knowledge of that world language 
which alone holds out to him and to his 
country tlie means of world -intimacy, of any 
kind, but particularly in those intellectual 
affairs which must ever be the first concern 
of a true university. 


" A Physicist Looks at Morality ” in 
the January Scientific Monthly. Robert 
A. McConnell concedes the need for 
self-conquest, for a moral rebirth, for 
the assertion of the supremacy of man’s 
spirit if the atomic war which looms on 
the horizon is to be avoided. But he 
also sees the impotence of modern lead- 
ers, disagreeing among tliemselves, to 
produce a convincing basis for morality. 

Passing,ovcr the dogmatic commands 
of religion and the animistic code of 
moral pragmatists, he examines reason 
as a basis for morality — and finds it 
wanting, though reason, he concedes, 
can establish “ the validity of the 
principle of common effort, the principle 
that man should help man.” But, on 
the premises available, he cannot accept 
that as a master-key to moral problems. 

Does, for instance, the collective good 
transcend all individual rights, or must 


the fundamental liberties of every man 
be held inviolate ? ” Is the end the 
only justification for the means ? " The 
questions lie at the root of the modem 
conflict of political ideologies and 
reason, he finds, has no certain answers. 

Mr. McConnell puts his finger on the 
root difficulty when he asks : — 

Is there an absolute moral c<xie to which 
wc must adhere : is there an end of which we 
are unaware ?... Is not our knowledge ol 
man's relationship to the vonuh's. . .seriously 
defective ? 

It is indeed — and far more seriously 
than it need be. The senses and the 
reasoning faculty can take the physical 
scientist only so far. There is more to 
man than his sensorium and his reason- 
ing mind, more to tlie cosmos than 
these can reveal. The spiritual scientists 
of the ancient Orient, using the plummet 
of the intuition, plumbed deeps un- 
sounded by the modern scientist. They 
found the trinity of Man as body, soul 
and spirit to be the key that fitted in the 
lock of triune Nature, and they found 
in eternal harmony the law of laws. 

Each human being is the mirror of 
the Universe, and, as each organ in the 
body has its proper function and its 
legitimate needs, on which hannonious 
functioning of the whole depends, so 
every man is an integral part of the 
great whole. That cannot profit him 
which injures others; none can be 
victimised and all not suffer. In this 
integral relationship the ancient Indian 
philosophy, which was both scientific 
and religious, offers the rational basis 
for morality which Mr. McConnell sees 
as the great need. 


Great importance attaches to a single 
page of Atlantic Monthly tor 
January 1947. On it appears, under 
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the caption " A Scientist Rebels ” a 
letter from Dr. Norman Wiener, Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at a great 
American University and a leading 
mathematical analyst. It raises what 
he rightly calls '* a serious moral issue. " 
In this reply to a request from a 
research scientist of a large aircraft 
corporation interested in the develop- 
ment of controlled missiles, he refuses 
to supply a copy of the out-of-print 
technical account of a certain line of 
icsearch which he had prepared during 
the war for the National Defense 
Research Uommif tee. He offers a lead 
to other scientists by publishing his 
reply in which he challenges the long- 
standing custom of furnishing scientific 
information to any seeking it. He 
writes that (lovcrnmcntal policy as 
seen, for example, in the bombing of 
Hiroshima, 

ban made it clear that to provide scientific 
inlorniation is not not cssarily an innocent 
act, and may entail the gravest consequences 
... .It is perfectly ticar also that to dissem* 
inato information about a weapon in the 
present state of our civili/ation is to make it 
practically certain that that weapon will be 
used. 

Guided missiles, he declares, offer no 
protection to civilians at home. They 
** can only be used to kill foreign civil- 
ians indisScriminately /* and their posses- 
sion “ can do nothing but endanger 
us by encouraging the tragic insolence 
of the military mind. *' 

If therefore I do not desiie to participate 
in the bombing or poisbning of defenseless 
peoples— and I most certainly do not— I must 
take a serious responsibility as to those to 
whom I disclose my scientific ideas... 1 do 
not expect to publish any future work of 
mine which may do damage in the hands of 
irresponsible militarists. 

It is ardently to be hoped that 
modem scientists in their thousands 


will rally to the standard thus bravely 
raised, taking their stand beside the 
ancient scientists of India who guarded 
carefully from the profane whatever 
knowledge would be dangerous in 
unscrupulous hands. 


The adoption as proposed of a deci- 
mal system for Indian coinage might 
cause some difficulty to some people 
for a time but its long-run advantages 
in certainty and in convenience are 
incontestible. Shri C. Rajagopalachari 
in the Bombay Chronicle Weekly of 2nd 
March urges also the adoption of the 
equally simple and logical Metric 
System, to bring the weights and 
measures of our country out of the 
present confusion and into line with 
international scientific practice. In 
the Metric System units of length, area, 
volume and weight are interrelated. 
The Metre (a little more than a yard) 
is the linear unit. It contains 100 
Centimetres and is itself 1,000th of a 
Kilometre. Area and volume, respect- 
ively, are in terms of square and cubic 
Metres or subdivisions of these by 10. 
The gram, a cubic centimetre's content 
of water at its maximum density, is 
the unit of weight. 

The decimal system will only be 
coming home to India when it is adopt- 
ed here, and the sooner the better for 
the lessening of confusion within the 
country and in foreign trade. Every- 
one. truly, but the incorrigible lovers 
of confusion would welcome a uniform 
Seer all over India, " to say nothing 
of the rcgularisation of the Mauncl. 

Originality in units of measure is 
nothing on which to pride ourselves. 
Let us by all means have originality in 
products and in culture. But units of 
length, of area, of volu,me and of weight 
may be compared to mere building 
blocks. Originality in architecture does 
not call for bricks of bizarre shape! 
Opposition to the measure on the 
ground of tradition and national senti- 
ment falls to the ground before Shri 
Rajagopalachari 's pointing out that 
India, it is well known, was the land where 
the decimal system of notatioa was born* 
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and lost amonif the host - as docs the cveninif 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[ Tlic .Nnniversary of the Passing of H. P. Rl.iv.itsky f.ills on the 8th of 


M.iy and appropriately \vc jnesent 1 
Docttinc~-\o\. II, p. 475. — lio. J 

The, Church (Miforccs belief in a 
personal god and a personal devil, 
while Occultism shows the fallacy of 
such a belief. .And though for tlie 
Pantheists and Occulti.sts, as nnich 
as for the Pessimists, Nature is no 
better than “ a comely mother, but 
stone cold ’’—-this is true only so far 
as regards external physical nature. 
They both agree that, to the super- 
ficial observer, she is no better than 
an immen.se slaughter-house wherein 
butchers become victims and victims 
executioners in their turn. It is 
quite natural that the pessimistically 
inclined, profane, once convinced of 
Nature’s numerous shortcomings and 
failures, and especially of her autoph- 
agous propensities, should imagine 
this to be the best evidence that 
there is no deity in abscondito within 
Nature, nor anything divine in her. 
Nor is it less natural that the 
materialist and the physicist should 
imagine that everything is due to 
blind force and chance, and to the 


IS month .-oino words from The Secret 

survival of the slroit^esf, even more 
often than of the fittest. Hut the 
Occulti.sts, who regard physical na- 
ture ns a bundle of the most varied 
illn.sions on the plane of deceptive 
perceptions ; who recognise in every 
pain and suffering but the necessary 
pangs of incessant procreation : a 
series of stages toward an cver-grow'- 
ing perfectibility, which is visible in 
the silent influence of never-erring 
Karma, or abstract nature — the Oc- 
cultists, we say, view the great 
Mother otherwise. Wee to those 
who live without suffering. Stagna- 
tion and death is the future of all 
that vegetates without a change. 
And how can there be any change 
for the better without proportionate 
suffering during the preceding stage ? 
Is it not those only who have learnt 
the deceptive value of earthly hopes 
and the illusive allurements of exter- 
nal nature who are destined to solve 
the great problems of life, pain, and 
death ? 



BUDDHIST IMPERIALISM 


[ This is a timely topic for the month in which falls this year the Triple 
Festival of (iautama the Buddha. Shri N. Narasitnha Moorty, M.A., B.L., 
hill)' interested in philosophy and mysticism, explains in a letter the reasons 
which prompted this note on two Buddhist Suttas. He states: — 

“ The question has been raised in recent discussion whether Sovereignty 
resides in the king or the people. Secondly, in the international sphere it has 
become the fashion to multiply organizations to secure peace without making 
sine of the will to peace. The Buddhist works teach us, among several other 
things, that sovereignty resides neither in the king nor in the people but in the 
1-aw or Dh.irina and th.it a ch.uige of heart is a condition precedent to the 
successful working of peace organizations. ’* 

The.M' te.ichings are not peculiar to Buddhism, but they are all the truer 
for the emph.isis which all the world’s great Teachers have laiil on them. The 


modem world ignores them, at its peril. 

It i.s the object of this paper to 
(Ir.iw attention to the conception of 
Chakravarti set foitli in two Biid- 
tlliist Suttas, both because it affords 
a good illustration of the method of 
poniing new wine into old bottles, 
and because it embodies a singularly 
impressive vindication of the suprem- 
acy of the principle of right over 
might. 

Chakravarti, or the turner of the 
wheel, was. as is well known, the 
term applied, in ancient India, to a 
ruler who established his overlord- 
ship over rival kings and then 
confirmed his title to universal 
monarchy by performing the .Ashwa- 
medha sacrifice. The wheel, original- 
ly of solar significance, became later 
on the distinguishing mark of a 
Chakravarti and symbolized his 
power. Buddhism took over this 
conception, and, with its genius for 
spiritualizing current ideas, trans- 


-f: o. ] 

formed tlie symbol of power into a 
symbol of righteousness. 

'I he legendary narrative embodied 
in the Cakkavatli Silutiuuia, Dig Nik 
111, tells us that there was once an 
overlord sovereign and righteous 
ruler, by name Slormtyrc, who after 
a long reign handed over his empire 
to his .^on and embraced the life of 
a hermit. Soon after, the new ruler 
finds that the Celestial Wheel has 
ilisappcared and approaches his 
father for advice. The Ex-Emperor 
avails himself of the occasion to 
impress on him the wholesome truth 
that government is not- a ruler’s 
privilege but a trust imposed on him 
for the good of his subjects. The 
celestial wheel is not a paternal 
heritage ; it will manifest itself again 
if he acts up to the ideal of duty set 
Iwjfore themselves by the true sov- 
ereigns of the world. And when the 
new' king wishes to know what this 
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ideal is, the royal hermit replies as 
follows : — 

“ This, dear son, that thou leaning 
on the Norm ( Law of truth and right- 
eousness), honouring, respecting and 
revering it, doing homage to it, hallow- 
ing it, bearing thyself a Norm-banner, 
a Norm-Signal, having the Norm as 
thy master, shouldst provide the right 
watch, ward, and protection for thine 
own folk, for the army, for the nobles, 
for vassals, for brahmins, and house- 
holders, for town and country dwellers, 
for the religious world and for beasts 
and birds. Throughout thy kingdom 
let no wrong-doing j>revail. And who- 
soever in thy kingdom is {)uor, ti) him 
let wealth bo given. ” 

This notable passage de.servcs 
attention for several reasons. It fore- 
shadows Asoka’s nieiuorable legisla- 
tion e.xtencling even to the protection 
of birds and beasts. Special men- 
tion is made of the claims of the 
poor and it is significant that the 
legendary narrative goes on to de- 
•scribe, in graphic terms, how the 
initial neglect of the poor by a later 
king led to disastrous consequences, 
culminating in total anarchy. The 
chief interest of the passage, however, 
centres round the solemn declara- 
tion of the sovereignty of Law, and, 
as Rhys Davids says, never before 
in the history of the world had this 
principle beeh proclaimed in so 
thoroughgoing and uncompromising 
a way. 

Now this principle of the sov- 
ereignty of Law is not peculiar to 
Buddhist thought. It is affirmed, 
though in less fervid terms, in a well- 


known passage in the Brihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad. The Supreme 
Spirit created, successively, the 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra classes. 
Finding creation still imperfect it 
brought forth a better form. Law 
( Dharrna ). 

Thi.s is the power of the Kshatriya 
<lass. viz.. Law. Tlieri-fore. there is 
notliing higlier than Law. So a weak 
man controls a strong man by Law, 
just as it by a king. Verily, that which 
is law is truth (Satya). Therefore, 
they .say of a man who speaks the truth 
" Me sjieaks tlie Law, ” or of a man 
wlio speaks the Law, " Ih* speaks tlie. 
truth. ” \'erily, bolli these ate the 
same tiling. 

What is perhaps the more distinct- 
ive characteristic in the Buddhist 
conception of Chakravarti con.sists in 
the fact that he achieves his con- 
quests not by force but by persua- 
sion, and this is emphasized both in 
the Cakkavalti Sihanada Sultanta 
and in the Lakkana Sultania which 
treats of the qualities of Maha- 
purushas or Siqiermen. It was be- 
lieved, and the belief dated from 
pre-Buddhist days, th.it a Maha- 
puruslia was recognizable by certain 
bodily marks, e. g., the mark of 
wheels on the soles of his feet. As 
usual. Buddhism gives a moral 
significance to this belief. A Maha- 
purusha owes his present superiority 
to the effect of the good deeds prac- 
tised by him in his previous births 
and the presence of the bodily marks 
is merely an indication of this fact. 
To such a Mahapurusha two careers, 
and only two, are open. If he re- 
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nounccs worldly ambitions and leads 
the life of a hermit, he becomes an 
Arahat, that is, one who attains 
the highest stage of spiritual perfec- 
tion. If, on the other hand, he pre- 
fers to remain in and work for the 
world, he becomes a Chakravarti, 
establishing his supremacy not by 
the scourge, not by the sword, but 
by righteousness. 

It was reserved for the noblest of 
the followers of the Huddha to 
translate this ideal into action. 'I hcre 
is no need to repeat at length facts 
which are well known. A single 
military campaign sufliced to convei t 
Asoka to the view that true con- 
fpiest is attained not by aims but by 
righteousness. lie renounced war as 
an instrument of national policy. 
He established friendly relations not 
merely with neighbouring jninces 
but with rulers of far distant lands 
like Syiia, 1‘^gypt and Macedonia. 
He went further. His political en- 
voys not men'Iy repiesented tlu-ir 
Sovereign in foreign count ties, but 
were also charged with tlu* duty of 
lueaching Dharma in those coimtiies. 


The solidarity of all mankind was 
the cardinal principle of Asoka’s 
political creed. All men, he says, 
are my children, and just as I desire 
for my children every kind of pros- 
perity and happiness both in this 
world and the next, so also do I 
desire the same for all men. Con- 
sistently with this principle, he made 
it the central aim of his life to confer 
on all men, whether they were his 
own or foreign subjects, the greatest 
of all gifts, the gift of Dharma. 
Kant, who brands war as the scourge 
of mankind, and the destroyer of 
(‘Very good, was occupied during the 
last twenty years of his life with 
foimulating proposals for the estab- 
lishment of perpetual peace among 
the nations. He, however, makes it 
perfectly clear that all .such pio- 
posals dt'pend for their success on a 
moral preparation, the education of 
the inner life, for all citizens in every 
country. It is the glory of .‘\soka 
that he set an example in this direc- 
tion, and that, although more than 
two thousand years have passed since 
then, its value remains. 

N. Nakasimu.x Mookiy 


BOOKS 


III publishing Books' Thai Have Influ- 
enced Me (1. A. Natosan and Conipany 
( Madras ) underline the responsibility 
of the makers and sellers of books. For 
this symposium brings out most strik- 
ingly the power of the written word to 
mould the character and transform life, 
the nobility potential in all awaiting 
but the spark which not infrequently a 
good book furnishes. 

A deficiency of wliolesome food for 
the body, foods deleterious in qual- 


ity, these get immediate notice and 
prompt action. Is what men read less 
serious a matter than what they eat ? 
Books are their mental food. Is it 
not a matter of public concern that 
so much fare unfit for human consump- 
tion is offered on the book-stalls, while 
excellent new books and wholesome 
classics are in chronic short supply ? 
The profiteer in foods starves bodies ; he 
who exploits the people's need for whole- 
some books starves minds and souls. 



I MEET HENRY WALLACE 


[ S. Chandrasekhar has been interviewing for The Aryan Path a niinil>er 
of outstanding personalities in the U. S. A., where he is domiciled. We 
publish here his interview with Mr. Henry A. Wallace, statesman and publicist. 
Born and bred on a farm in Iowa, Mr. Wallace is a practical and sincere idealist. 
He set an e.xample by serving the State in the Roosevelt Government of the New 
Deal, though he comes from a family of Republicans. — Ku. J 


Henry Wallace is well known as 
an American liberal and a progressive 
Democrat— one who shared Roose- 
velt’s vision and idealism and had to 
leave the Cabinet of President Tru- 
man some months ago because of a 
courageous speech pleading for co- 
operation with Russia. He did not 
give up his tight for liberalism, but 
undertook to edit the liberal weekly. 
The Sew Republic, which promptly 
doubled its sales. 

When I saw Mr. Wallace in his 
editorial otlice my tirst question was 
what he thought about General 
Smuts’s statement before the Unit- 
ed Nations Assembly pleading for 
segregation of peoples and express- 
ing belief in racial superiority and 
inferiority. 

“My great-grandfather was a 
Methodist minister in Ohio before 
the Civil War,” Mr. Wallace replied, 
“ and helped smuggle escaping Negro 
slaves via the underground into 
Canada. It is* natural, therefore, 
that my knowledge of religion, the 
Declaration of Independence, the 
French Revolution and modern 
science gives me a totally different 
answer from that of Premier Smuts. 
None can argue scientifically that 


there are substantial differences be- 
tween the races based on colour. 
There is substantial hereditary equal- 
ity of races. At any rate, the testi- 
moii}' of both anthropology and 
genetics leads to this conclusion, so 
far as the large racial groupings are 
concerned. ” 

Smuts had said, “ Equality ! I 
have been a student of history, poli- 
tics and philo.sophy, but this is a 
new word to me. If there were no 
discrimination in the world where 
would we be ? There must be di.s- 
crimination ; you cannot run amuck 
with a word like ‘ equality. ’ ” It is 
amazing that Smuts should have 
found occasion even in his most 
unhappy moments to give expression 
to such a reactionary, Hitlerian, 
Racist sentiment. 

Mr. Wallace continued, " To me 
the greatest danger ahead of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is its tendency to 
feel itself superior. .. .Those who 
argue that the Anglo-Saxons have 
hereditary advantages are preparing 
for the day when the Anglo-Saxons 
will be the most hated race in the 
history of the world. ” 

This naturally brought us to the 
status of the American Negro. Mr. 
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Wallace’s progressive views on this 
are well known, but I wanted to 
know what he thought the way out 
was. 

" The Negro question is disturb- 
ing, of course, ” he replied. " In 
the midst of humanitarian and 
progr<‘ssive efforts there are extreme 
leactionary teiulencies. But things 
are changing slowly. Negroes are 
getting more and more educational 
facilities and the War has heljred in 
a small way to break down anti- 
Negro feeling. My objection is that 
the White attitude toward the Negro 
is not changing fast enough.” 

Knowing that he was a great 
friend of the late George Washington 
Carver, the distinguished Negro sci- 
entist, I asked him what he thought 
of Carver and how Carver had over- 
conro the trernendoirs handicap of 
being born a Nr-gro in America. 
Wallace was happy to talk about 
Carver because he had krtowrr him 
for nearly Irfty years. 

" Carver is well knowrr as a great 
agricullitral expert and scierrtist, but 
more than anything he was a great 
religious leader. His was a very 
kind and human porsorrality, a 
tlevout Christian in the best religious 
sense. He used to say that you 
would discover God arrywhere if you 
looked hard enough. Carver held 
all living things, in fact all matter, 
in great reverence. I knew him 
nearly fifty years ago when he came 
to my native State to study at the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture. He 
was born in Missoitri, a State which 
still believes in segregation. But 


Iowa w'as never a slave State. 
He made a lot of white friends who 
helped him and he began to make a 
mark. It might have been entirely 
a different story had he lived in our 
South, ” Mr. Wallace explained and 
w'ent on, ” The greatest thing about 
Carver was that he was not a bitter 
man, despite, I suppose, the several 
paitiful obstacles he must have come 
across in his early life because of his 
being a Negro. I always remember 
him, not as a scientist, or a pioneer 
in agricultural matters, which he 
was, but as a deeply religious man. 
I am afraid I have not met many 
leal Christians like him. ” 

He w'anted to know whether the 
Indian people were satisfied with the 
Labour Cabinet’s latest offer. ” I 
think, ” he said, “ the British Labour 
Government is sinceio and is trying 
to meet the Indian problem. I don’t 
want to be critical, but 1 should say 
that Alice’s government is a great 
improvement over Churchill’s 
government. The British are now 
realizing the cost of not having 
before recognized the abilities and 
capacities of the so-called ‘depend- 
ent, colonial, non-white peoples of 
the wot Id. ’ But they are waking 
up to their responsibilities. I think 
that they are now realizing their 
past follies and they are trying to 
mend matters, ” Mr. Wallace has 
been invited by the British Labour 
Government Party to deliver some 
lectures this summer about contem- 
porary American developments. He 
said he hoped to go to England this 
Spring. 
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Our talk drifted to Indian politics 
and inevitably Mahatma Gandhi 
came up. ‘‘ I am afraid I am not 
in sympathy with negative spir- 
itualism, ” Wallace declared. " You 
can’t be truly religious unless you 
understand and respect the material 
things around you. What I mean is, 
living in abundance should not be 
alien to religion and spiritual life. ” 

I asked Wallace whether that 
would not be difficult, as all religions 
had enjoined simplicity and self- 
denial as prerequisites to religious 
life. 

" It is true that religions have 
enjoined poverty as the good life but 
I think it is bad. If I meet Gandhi, 
this will be the point I would like to 
(liscu‘;s with him. I know that good 
living in the midst of abundance 
may be harder, but that w'ill be a 
challenge which we moderns must 
accept. I don’t think any one should 
ask the Indian peasant to be terribly 
poor because you want him to be a 
religious person. My point is that 
one can have all the comforts and 
all the good things in life and yet be 
really a religious person. That is 
w'herc I don’t agree with Gandhi. 
Maybe I don’t understand him 
correctly. ” 

I pointed out that Gandhi was not 
against labour-saving devices or even 
large-scale industry if we could only 
avoid the evils inherent in an indus- 
trialized society. If he went in a 
loin-cloth it was not because he 
wanted every Indian to go around 
semi-nude, but that he was trying to 
dramatize the average Indian’s utter 


penury ! He was ml for poverty as 
such. Gandhi’s life-long struggle for 
political freedom was itself an 
example, for with political freedom 
India could raise her ccononnc stand- 
ards, and so his simple way of life 
was not an obstacle to making Indi- 
ans prosperous and comfortable. 

Wallace disagreed. “ In this nar- 
row sense I would say that Indian 
* spiritualism ' is an obstacle to 
raising the standard of living. If the 
Indian peasant reveres Gandhi and 
sees that Gandhi lives in a hut minus 
all modern comforts and goes in a 
loin-cloth, the pca.sant’s emulation 
of Gandhi gives him no incentive to 
aspire for abundant living, aiul he is 
satisfied with marginal s\ibsist(;nc.e. 
Millions of Gandhi’s follow'crs cannot 
cherish the thought of abundant liv- 
ing in the Western .sense of the term 
when they sec that their great leader 
has denied himself even the barest 
necessities. I hope someone in In<lia 
will go further so that the good life 
need not necessarily mean a low level 
of living.” 

I pointed out that, while the 
ideal success story in America was 
” from log-cabin to White House,” 
in India it was from palace to self* 
chosen poverty. In America the 
man who was born dispossessed and 
against incomparable odds reached 
the top rung commanded admiration, 
but in India a man born wealthy 
had to renounce all if he wished to 
command true respect. Reconcilia- 
tion of these two divergent views 
was necessary if we would promise 
Asia’s millions the irreducible min- 
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imnm of decent human existence. It 
was not a question of denial of wants 
versus multiplicity of wants, but a 
question of being above want. 

Nehru, however, interested Wallace 
more. " I have never met him but 
I have read his autobiography. From 
whatever 1 know about him and his 
views, I think he is right down my 
alley. He approaches the problems of 
the modern world in the same way I 
do. He doesn't neglect reality. 
Without discarding the values of the 
past he is alive to the present and 
the future. I think he is an excellent 
type of h.'ader. ” 

I asked Wallace what he thought 
the United States could do for India. 

He felt the Ihiited States should 
make available to India and the I'-asl 
all her modern technological and 
scientilic devices so that Indian pro- 
duction ( ould be trebleil. “ The 
Vnited Slates should make machines 
to suit the needs of the small-sc<ilc 
farming of the Indian peasant. The 
U. S. can also furnish capital if 
capital is wanted in the East. If 
along with reconstructed agriculture 
goes industrialization — if these two 
balance each other — nine-tenths of 
the Indian economic problem will be 
solved. ” 

Then we talked for a while about 
cows and Wallace expressed great 
interest in India’s cows — the red 
Sindhi breed of cattle, to be specific. 
He stated that the United States 
had imported some cows from India 
which could graze and yield milk 
under weather conditions (in the 
Gulf Coast region ) corresponding to 


the Indian summer. America had 
to import these Indian cows because 
American and European cows could 
not thrive and yield milk in hot 
weather. 

About the difiiculties of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly he remarked : 
" India can learn from the difficulties 
that we went through after our 
Constitutional ('onvention. There 
was a great deal of friction between 
the States over States’ rights vs. 
Federal rights. For instance, one 
State tried to raise tariff walls against 
another. One State tried to raise 
an army against another. There 
was chaos of currency. The Con- 
federation was weak and loosely knit, 
like the League of Nations of a later 
day. But out of the travail finally 
emerged a unified and strong United 
.Slates Ciovernmcnt. India has a 
lesson here, since she is now writing 
the Constitution of a free India. Let 
no Indian leader be discouraged 
about these initial difficulties. ” 

I asked Mr. Wallace what he 
thought of the loose talk one often 
heard about the alleged conflict 
between the East and the West. 

" The conflict between the East 
and the West, ” he said, " is not so 
much cultural and political as it is 
economic. We in the West must 
realize that it is not a problem of 
one race rs. another, or the superior- 
ity of one race vs. the inferiority of 
another. I believe the potentialities 
of human beings are the same all over 
the world. To remove tensions one 
should reduce the differences in 
economic levels of living. The United 
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States should help industrialize and 
thus raise the standards of living of 
the Eastern peoples. When the 
East raises her standard of living, 
her scale of values which we in the 
West find so hard to understand now 
will change. Then there cannot be 
any conflict between the East and 
the West. ” 

Henry Wallace is a progressive in 
the best sense, but he is also a real- 
i.sfic politician. To an America which 
lights shy of the very term “ econom- 
ic planning,” sees a Communist 
bogey in every progressive action, 
worships private enterprise and 
shouts “ The American way of life 
in danger ! ” when one pleads for 
true democracy, Henry Wallace 


appears as a rebel and a radical. In 
England he would not be considered 
anything more than a sincere Fabian 
Socialist. In a word, Wallace is the 
great upholder of human welfare, 
the advocate of an c.vpanding econ- 
omy, a policy that would create 
sixty million jobs and bani.sh un- 
employment in this country. No 
matter what his views are, his in- 
tegrity is never <iuestioned even by 
his woist Clitics. Ho has the cour- 
age of his convictions and speaks 
straight. As someone loccntly re- 
marked, Wallace speaks ICnglLsh, 
Spanish, Chinese and Ktissian, but 
he has never learned to speak the 
language of the astute politician. 

S. CllANDKASHKHAK 


INDIAN CULTURE IN LONDON 


Most of the objects of the Indian 
Cultural Unity Movement, formed by 
a group of Indians in England, must 
commend themselves to all broad-mind- 
ed individuals. Its main object is to 
W’ork for a New India with cultural 
autonomy, for ail communities but 
mutual sympathy and understanding. 
It is on controversial ground when it 
proposes, on the one hand, urging 
the fusion of fhe various dialects 
with the language most akin to each 
and, on the other, interference with 
the natural process of linguistic amal- 
'gamation by artificial exclusion of 
English words as far as possible from 
the provincial languages. But that is 
a minor issue compared with its propo- 


sals for intorcommunal fralerni.^ation 
and the raising of the c«>imtry .socially 
and economically. In ro-oj>eralion 
with other groups the Indian Cultural 
Unity Movement is sponsoring an ludo- 
British Goodwill and Cultural Mis.sion 
to India, arriving, it is hoped, by next 
September, and remaining .some six 
months to tour the country widely and 
contact all sections of the jicople, to 
e.xchange views and to facilitate 
friendly contact. The Goodwill Mission 
seeks co-ojieration from like-minded 
people here who are invited to lend 
their moral and concrete support. All 
interested are invited to address the 
Secretaries of the Mission at 51* Lan- 
caster Gate, London, W. 2. 



MODERN INDIAN MUSIC 

[ Shri P. R. Sharma’s jilea for the rehabilitation of music, " the most 
divine and spiritual of arts, ” in this country where that art was in ancient 
times developed to heights of which modern performances give but the faintest 
inkling, must awaken an echo in the heart of every lover of music or of India 
and her ancient culture. There is an undiscriminating copying of Western 
trends in modern Indian popular music that is deplorable. And Shri Sharma 
brings out forcibly the need for the exponents of classical music to set their 
house in order and to restore music to its elevated and elevating role. — E d.] 


ICvcrybody who lias macle a crit- 
ical study of the history of Indian 
music knows that this ancient art of 
ours has been showing marked signs 
of deterioration <luring the last few 
generations. Its dow'uward trend has 
been so precipitate in our own times 
that one can hardly fail to realise it. 
The best professional musicians are 
louder than ever in praising tluur 
illustrious pi edecessors whose lieights 
of artistic acliievement, they tell ns 
( not so much out of frankness as of 
false modesty), will not henceforth 
be rcaclu'd by others. ICven lhe.'^c 
fully .self-contented and, theiefore, 
nn|)rogressive n'presentatives of the 
few ancient schools of music left to 
ns are sottu to disaj^pear- perhaps 
without leaving muth trace of their 
so-called “ family art ” behind. The 
times have been rather hard on the 
Indian musician for so long that it 
does not behove one to depict, even 
in half-truths, the extent of his 
degeneration in life and art. It 
would perhaps serve a more useful 
purpose to acquire from him, in 
whatever form he has been able to 
retain it, the compositions and the 
style of artistic performance evolved 


by our various well-know'n schools 
of Indian music. It will then be 
possible for us to reconstruct real 
art out of present-day Indian music 
on the lines laid down by some of 
our best artists in tlie past. 

Hut here again it ajqiears most 
essential to the success of such an 
effort that the po]>u!ar sense be first 
trained to appreciate the real art in 
Indian music and not to accejit as 
such all that the pre.-'Cnt-day profes- 
sional musician re])re.sents to be 
classical art. Of late, many worthy 
elforls have bei n niatle to populari.se 
Indian music by holding mu.sic con- 
ft'K’Uces, opening schools for teach- 
ing Indian music and the like. But 
the number of jiersons who can 
actually derive benefit from such 
schemes must necessarily represent 
a very small fraction of the Indian 
people. There have also been pub- 
lished a number of books on music 
on the basis of which music is taught 
nowadays in the public schools. 
There thus exists a class of amateur 
musicians who have learnt music 
from these books but who, not hav- 
ing had much direct contact with the 
living artists of the time, lack the 
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training and the inspiration nec- 
essary to develop into presentable 
art even a small portion of what they 
have been taught. Our professional 
musicians on the other hand do not 
care to give practical guidance to 
such public institutions, for reasons 
too numerous to mention here. 

One cannot forget also that the 
modern professional rtnisician, ex- 
cept in a few rare instances, lacks 
the culture and the imaginative 
seii.sitiveness so essential for artistic 
production. He seldom cares to 
adjust his performance to the taste 
and caj^acity of his audience. The 
result is that the average scientific 
musician of today is considered ex- 
tremely tiicsome, unpolished and 
inconsistent in his performance. The 
talkies present to their ever-increas- 
ing audience a much lighter type of 
music than even the deteriorated 
standard of modern Indian classical 
art could safely permit. While the 
classical musician is too vain to care 
to know what the public thinks of 
his music, the talkies present to the 
Indian masses the ordinary every- 
day incidents of life in terms of 
music. The result has been that 
cinema songs which possess neither 
poetic thought nor musical quality 
have gained much greater popularity 
among the middle class as well as 
the masses than that so far achieved 
by classical music, even though 
efforts have been made from time 
to time in support of the latter. 

Something has, therefore, to be 
done in order that our people may 
be able better to appreciate real 


music, and for that we must dis- 
cover why the so-called " scientific ’’ 
Indian musician of today fails gen- 
erally to interest the ordinary in- 
dividual. Since it cannot be contest- 
ed, with even an ordinary regard 
for truth, that genuine art must 
inti-rest aiul absorb the attention of 
those to whom it is displayed, the 
conclusion is obvious that then' is 
something wanting in pre.sent-day 
Indian classical music whi( h is re- 
sjHuisible for its failure to achieve 
that result on a larger scale than 
has been noticed in public peifor- 
mances so far. 

The type of music commonly in 
vogue today is the KItayul style. 
One docs not find much taste even 
amongst music-loving people for the 
ancient AUp and Dhrupad style of 
music, except perhaps in Bengal. 
There arc no doubt a few families of 
Aldp and DhntpJd singers left here 
and there in the rest of the country, 
but they thrive only in a select and 
limited circle of admirers. During 
the last fifty years or so Khayal 
singers have been continually gain- 
ing ground, and perhaps in the near 
future they will succeed in per- 
manently capturing the field from 
their fast declining orthodox op- 
ponents representing the DhrupSd 
style. I do not mean to say that 
this would necessarily mean a change 
for the wor.se. I am just recording 
a fact as it stands. 

Now to resume our examination 
of present-day Indian music, let us 
see in what form the modern Khaydl 
singers present their art in public. 
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The Kliaydl style, as we know, was 
at one time evolved in order to 
presi'iit a more fluid, less rigid type 
of music than that which the ortho- 
tlox Dhrtipad style could permit. 
The evolution of fdn and short- 
spaced (piick movements imparted 
a certain degree of spontaneity to 
the Khaydl style, and with the 
progress of time this tendency, which 
in its inception had enjoyed much 
popular appeal, gained in intensity. 
'I'he result was that fastt'r, bigger 
and more ccnnplicafed. though less 
artistic, tdn\ were evolve<l, until at 
last speed and skill almost entirely 
took the place of accuracy of note 
and a'st belie appeal. 

When you hear a modem Khaydl 
singer yon cannot fail to notice that 
there is very little voice culture in 
his music. Within a very shoi t time 
after he has begun a song In; Hies at 
a great speed into /j«s which slop 
only for a short while in order to 
keep the time, and then once again 
the singer is at his favoinite game 
of s|>ced and technical skill. I he 
words of the song are dillicnlt to 
catch, they arc so lost in a medley 
of tdn& that it is almost impossible 
to piece the disjointed words t«)- 
gether into a complete song. 

Very often the professional musi- 
cian does this on purpo.se so that 
other people may not pick up the 
song from merely hearing it sung at 
a concert. This tendency puts the 
musician himself at a greater dis- 
advantage than the audience. It is 
only when the listener has grasped 
the subject-matter of the initial 


composition that he can be expected 
to interpret the musical improvisa- 
tion which follows later. Even then 
the average listener may not be able 
to discover any lesthetic significance 
in mere Aldp, but without the help 
of the song itself he is sure to find 
himself lost altogether. The musi- 
cian in his attempt to keep the text 
of the composition to himself is most 
assuredly denying to himself the 
chance of being understood by the 
untrained public. 

Then again one finds that in 
both instrumental and vocal music 
Hie musician often takes great pains 
tf) give the /tf/i/a'-player, or drummer, 
an open defeat during his perfor- 
mance. The latter is by no means 
slow to accept the challenge. The 
result is that even in such composi- 
tions as should be sung or jilayed in 
a cool, sliAV style, the /dWa-player is 
often unwilling to pl.iy only Ixi'ilhekd 
and wait until the musician begins 
another composition at ii faster speed. 
'I lu ie is thus a regrettable want of 
adjustment between the musician 
and his time-keeper. I believe con- 
tinued absence of such adjustment 
has been responsible to a very great 
e.xtent for the development-of music 
of a type which very nearly gives 
one an idea of a pitched battle. 

Indiscriminate speed and incorrect- 
ness of note lead necessarily to 
confused and noisy music. We find 
therefore that much of the vocal 
music sung today contains an 
amount of discordant performance 
which has generally nothing, or very 
little, to do with the theme of the 
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song, or the emotion underlying the 
original composition. Not infre- 
quently the classical singer gives an 
impression as if a sudden upheaval 
had taken place in his mind. When 
a person not specially trained in 
technique hears such music and then 
is told that what he heard was 
“ music ” of the pukka or ” scientific” 
type, he naturally begins to suspect 
that there is something radically 
wrong with the people who claim to 
find interest in such performances. 
It is no wonder that as a layman he 
is unable to picture, from the bare 
and scatteied ruins in which our 
modern musician presents his art, 
the beauty of form and artistic 
perfection which Indian music once 
attained. 

I should not, by what I have 
stated above, be taken to mean that 
everything in art which the masses 
do not understand or appreciate 
should necessarily be discarded ; 
music like all other arts must neces- 
sarily express both the simple and 
the most comph'X emotions. \Vc 
.should be able, through music of the 
highest type, to elevate ourselves to 
a state of ecstasy and complete self- 
absorption which no words can ex- 
press or painting depict. Such music, 
of course, would not be understood, 
much less appreciated by the ordi- 
nary man in the street. But even 
he would not find it unpleasant to 
the ear. Its exact aesthetic signif- 
icance he may not be able to realise, 
but still he would find in it a distant 
though unfamiliar appeal to his 
inner self. 


io5 


The music of India is as old as its 
Vedas. As an art in its vaiious 
stages of development it represents 
the traditions and culture of the 
people of this country down from 
the hoary mythological past to the 
end of the Mogul period. That diff- 
erences of caste and ciecd were easily 
forgotte n in this art is evident from 
the fact that some of our best 
musicians for the last thiec hundred 
years have been Maluunmedans. 
Nothing could possibly so well unite 
the diveise peoples of a vast country 
like ours as common art and culture. 

But in order that classical Indian 
music may become popular amongst 
the masses, it is essential that the 
people be able to appreciate it as 
a living art. Tor this purpose, if 
for nothing cdse, our classical art has 
not only to be cleansed of all that is 
inartistic about it, but it has furtlicr 
to be delivered from the blind con- 
vention.'dism into which it has fallen 
for many generations. An art which 
does rrot keep pac(! with the march 
of time and events can hardly be 
expected to cscajre death. 

I have refrained purposely itt this 
article from di.scu.ssing the merits 
and all that is valuable in present- 
day classical music, though I have 
always felt that there is much left 
in it even now which should make 
it precious to us as an art. It is 
possible that in my eagerness to see 
it rehabilitated to its past glory, I 
might have brought into greater 
relief its defects than they would 
appear wlien viewed from the surface. 
To those who find themselves inclin- 
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eel to form such an opinion regarding 
what I have stated above, I would 
humbly suggest that it is only by 


bringing such defects prominently 
before us that we may aspire to 
make progress in time to come. 

P. K. Sharma 


TIIK STORY OF INDIAN ART 


Dr. Hermann (loetz wiiles in Marii 
for January 1947 under the title 
“Whitlior Indian Art ? " The Bengal 
Sehoors return half a century ago to 
** the national tradition, was haih*<l 
as the dawn of an artistic renaissam e, 
hut, ahis, no n<.)on has followed on 
that morning.*' He hiids the explana- 
tion in the weakness common to all 
imitative movements which so consist- 
ently have failed that Dr. Goetz 
declares revivalist art styles are always 
sure forebodings of cultural collapse. 
The successful liuropean “ Renais- 
sance was not a revival but a new 
creative effort to which many influ- 
ences contributed. 

This imitative phase is contrary also 
to the spirit of Indian art. 

An ovcrwtjelming stream of ever new crea- 
tions, an immense vaiicty of types and not 
less wide range of perfect expression chang- 
ing its style from decade to decade, nay even 
from year to year, assimilating innumerable 
new impressions and yet always true to its 
own vision, of the mo.st delicate and loving 
observation of nature and of the grandest 


( Oiinic visiitn, this is the tiue story of Indian 
ail 

The ‘'official national art ideology" 
lags Ix'hind but pra('tically all the lead- 
ing Indian ai lists, he wiites, are already 
on th(^ way to j^roducing a vigonuis 
and strong cn\itive national art. 

It is the fedse counsel of sejhara- 
tivencss, the baiu‘ of nationalism no 
less than of art, that has insisted on a 
“ uni(iiie " ait cut off from the currents 
of living art, committed to forms of ex- 
jii'cssion suited to a bygone age. Nature 
itself teaches that a land-locked pool 
grows brackish and ultimately dries 
away. But in our zeal for freedom let 
us not lose the balance between phys- 
ical and metaphysical which ancient 
art achieved. Its wealth of .symbolism 
may be drawn upon aiid its canonical 
traditions studied and the expression 
of the modern artists* vision thereby 
served. For there is that behind the 
changing ilux which changes not, that 
which the writer calls the “ cosmic 
consciousness " and which he recognises 
as the root of genuine art. 




MYSTICISM OR “ LIFE PLUS ” 

[William Ewart Walker lias publisheJ a small volume of poems, 
Testimonies. At present he is associateil witli the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches. His article stresses but one pliasc of Mysticism — one which has its 
value for tlic aspirant to spiritual realisation. — Ed.] 


Man is a stream whose source is 
hidden. Alwa3's our being is descend- 
ing into us from vve know not whence. 

— E.MERSO.V. 

There is that which men call mys- 
ticism but which the ni3’stic him.self 
never so labels. Mjsticism is un- 
shackled by’ shibboleth or doctrine. 
Its quality is interior and the nttcr- 
ame it inspires is in alfirmations 
only. It has therefore a surpassing 
interest for those desirous of under- 
standing the whole man. 

Inasmuch as the mystic is the 
whole man, mysticism m:iy be the 
uncon.scions aim of everyone. But 
as con.sciotis preoccupation it is the 
aim of very few. d he conception 
of wholeness itself requires elucida- 
tion. It is not merely wholeness of 
thought. For, while thought is cap- 
able of anticipating a state of whole- 
ness, its realisation is contingent 
upon many factors. Neither is this 
wholeness merely the .sound mind in 
the sound body of the good life. 
Nor again is it experience of a mere 
general kind,; for experience in 
ordinary is but limited realisation. 
It is as the fulfilment of all experience 
that the mystic state occurs ; it is the 
summation of all possible achieve- 
ment and apprehension. 

It is doubtless because of the 
summative nature of the mystic 


state that very few writers concern 
themselves with it, and w'h\', in 
most incidental references to mysti- 
cism, ignorance of its meaning is 
betra^'ed. Most critical writers have 
their percc'ptions more or less rigidly 
harne.sscd to inhibiting concepts. 
Hence, from much critical as w’cll as 
from popidar writing and from one’s 
immediate social contacts, one may 
receive the impression that the mys- 
tic state is a pale, lifeless affair, a 
delusive vanity or false pi«‘ty, or a 
timorous running away from reality ; 
a rejection of the tasks demanded 
by .social change and a wilful re- 
action from the main stream of 
events into Sf)in»^ backwater of 
yesterday. This, however, is vitally 
to misconceive the truth, for it is 
neither the inert man, nor (he egoist, 
nor the reactionary, nor thi’ escapist 
who becomes the mystic. Of all 
these he is the opposite. 1 he inert 
man is insensible to change ; the 
mystic apprehends all change. The 
egoist is arrogant as to his personal 
identity ; the mystic submerges or re- 
nounces his. The reactionary turns 
his back on proved values; the 
mystic sublimates all value. The 
escapist reduces his world to an 
island or a garden-fortress; the 
mystic enlarges his into a universe. 
Nor, it should be added, is the 
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mystic state a pathological condi- 
tion. It is false to write down the 
mystic as a neurotic, a mere solitary 
or a victim of insanity. That the 
bias of his nature is towards with- 
<lra\val is not denied. But this 
withdrawal is not due to fear or to 
irresponsibility or to lack of sympa- 
thy and understanding. It is a 
refusal to be mentally hedged about 
by the j)etty and the ordinary ; oidy, 
however, that the soul may brace it- 
s('If for the pin suit of the gn atest of 
all enterprises open !to the human 
spirit. The general does not think of 
strategy in the terms of the private, 
since he must plan on the largest 
scale possible. Similaily with the 
mystic as compared with the rest. 
He peers beyond the horizon and 
draws ujion depths normally 
unplumbed, that he may leccive 
from beyond the larger gift. But in 
common activity he is as the average 
citizen, distinguished only by a 
serenity which railiates from the 
inner equilibrium juoduced by the 
deeper ilisciplinc. h'or the most part 
the serenity is a silent rapture, and 
when it finds voice in those mys- 
tics who tleclare themselves it often 
clothes itself in a language far stran- 
ger than that used by the majority of 
writers. The reason is the parado.x 
that the mystic vision is at once 
universal and unique. 

Many there arc "who call the 
mystic mad, just as it is common to 
say of the genius that he is mad. 
But the madness of either is some- 
thing outside the purview of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy. True, 


on the way to genius or the mystic 
state one might have to go through 
readjustment of the system. Cathar- 
sis may be a spiritual as well as a 
moral and physical necessity. And 
disturbances of the physical man 
may be part of the tribulation of the 
“ dark night ” of the mystic. One 
may, for instance, imagine the cry as 
of one stricken, in Blake’s outburst, 
" For light doth scizi' my brain with 
magic pain. ” Vet the stricken one 
is as a wouiuled angel. And the 
light which sttikes is a tierce shaft 
beating dow'n directly from the 
zenith. But, again, the tiercene.ss 
of the light is in its inrush oidy, as 
if the creative spirit were pouring the 
sacred lire too rapidly into its chosen 
ves.sel. After that the fierceness 
passes and the light becomes spread 
out into the evenntss of a new rev- 
elation and communion. Is it not 
thus with any baptism ? First, a 
sensation of am .st ; ne.xt, a .sense of 
passing on to some new plane of 
experience ? How long or with what 
intermissions to remain so trans- 
formed is not the present question. 

But the fact of physical disturb- 
ance in the evolution of the mystic 
might be no more than a possibility. 
It is from first to last the way of 
light, not of power, and in this re- 
spect Eastern philosophy, so marked- 
ly apperceptive of the mystic state, 
teaches the gradualness of attain- 
ment through a long process of 
enlightenment. Of Western inter- 
preters Dean Inge should be heeded 
when he affirms that mysticism is 
the most scientific form of religion. 
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The fact of Being— call it. God — 
looms large in our study. Pure 
mysticism, says Von Hugel, is pan- 
theism. For the mystic has pene- 
trated to the meaning and reality of 
Presence as the pervasive principle 
of all things. 

All mystics make this grand dis- 
cover}' of Presence, this innerness of 
life itself, because they are fully 
mature souls. They see things in 
simultaneity, and therefore unity. To 
them, law is one with life, thought 
with event, all history with tlie 
present, the beginning with the end, 
God with man. In one sense theirs 
is the antithesis of the dramatic 
view, in another, the inmost core of 
it. For of this nature is Presence it- 
self. In contact with a commanding 
personality one feels, coineideutly, 
sulftcioney for one's need and an in- 
dication of infinite future possibility. 
In such a conflition it is feeling 
which predominates. One enjo3’.s 
spiritual .satisfaction. Such is Pres- 
ence. In it thcie is a transcendence 
of intellection and mere rational- 
isation, just as in the essentially 
divine there is that which is beyond 
the limits of both human and de- 
moniac power. Hence the necessity 
to use the term ” Divine Presence ” 
to denote that which is both deei>er 
and broader tljan the measure of 
our intellectual thinking and beyond 
the capacity of our normal sensibil- 
ity. Hence, also, the justification 
for saying that the mystic conscious- 
ness is pregnant with a sense of the 
divine. For it would be utterly in- 
adequate to say of the mystic that 


he believes in God. He i.s alive with 
God, absorbed in him. God is Life, 
its plenty and its dynamism ino nc. 

The mystic is not absorbed by 
God as is water by a sponge, vapour 
by the atmosphere, or as humus by 
the soil. For all these processes are 
divorced from the creative spiritual- 
it}' which cannot be di.s.sociated from 
the human personality realising its 
union with God. If, therefore, the 
mystic be ct>nsumed in God it is not 
as a thing destroyed but as one who 
is added to by an act of perfect 
union. Nut that out of such union 
other mystics hiay be produced, as 
are children by procreation, because 
on the plane of perfection the mys- 
tic remains a son, enjoying in chihl- 
like rapture the indivi.sible life of the 
entire univer.se. Once more it may 
be said : the. mystic is absorbed info 
God as is a livini^ human eneri>y into 
a greater, the. gri'atest jiossible -the 
all-sufficient and the all-radiafing. 
If thereby he may be said to be 
annihilated, lit; is not extinguished, 
he doe.s not enter into death, but 
into more alivene.ss. 

It was said that in the mystic 
state feeling jircdominafes. The 
condition of the mystic is the last 
in the psychologic al series, and it is 
noteworthy that the first of the 
series is also one of feeling. Man 
as creature originates in a world of 
feeling ; he is born of desire. And 
for the time that he remains the 
offspring of desire, i. e., during 
childhood, he exists in the twilight 
consciousness which reflects the 
felicity of the desire which preceded 
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it. Afterwards, with the coming of 
self-consciousness and the parallel 
experience of social contacts, he 
realises himself as an individual in 
the worlds of action and of thought ; 
coming to rest meanwhile, as these 
fields prove from time to time too 
exacting or insufficient for his need, 
in the world which ever awaits him 
with some kind of compensation for 
his lack of understanding or failure 
to achieve. 

The waters of consolation flow 
through the life of every man and 
people : without them the most 
ponderous intellectual as well us the 
most task-ridden labourer would die 
of spiritual thirst. And this world 
of compensations and con.solation — 
now vast like the ocean, now fugi- 
tive aiul trickling like the mountain 
stream- this indispensable, inalien- 
able world, is in its essence feeling. 
To say that this feeling is emotion 
would bo inadequate, lunotiou can 
never be moie than human, even 
when creative of man’s highest 
raptures. Feeling may be extra- 
human. It cominisos the positivity 
of emotion and the universal sen- 
tiency out of whicli emotion sjuings 
and to which it returns. Man’s 
thinking and doing are not finally 
satisfying to him. There thus comes 
the moment or the crisis when he 
needs the liquefaction, as it were, of 
speculation, contention and care ; 
and this is brought about in the 
feeling nature. Intellectual and 
manual interests alike leave rough 
edges to our natures, which can 
only be resolved into pattern by 


some solution. Such is feeling. Feel- 
ing is the solvent of imperfection on 
whatever scale. And this is why 
the major solvents of our imperfec- 
tions — art and religion — must be the 
outcome of feeling, and also the 
choicest of vessels to contain it. It 
is also why the mystic, having jour- 
neyed through all the worlds possible 
to man, beginning with the first 
world of feeling, has finally suc- 
ceeded in resolving life’s contraries 
and opposites in transcendent fcel- 
iug--lovc or sublimated reason. 
From having been the child of desire 
he has become the child of election. 

The mystic stale is pulsant, 
vibrant, even vivid. The mystic, 
l(K)king wholly upon God, surrenders 
himself to him. In their union is 
consummated the grand, the almost 
umitterable companionship. If it 
be correct to say of the idealist that 
he is the imlividual among men, then 
it must be said of the mystic that 
he is the individual plus. lie is 
human and must al\va3's remain so, 
\'et touched with a supernormal 
humanness ; he is not out of the 
battle, yet above it ; he is still an 
inhabitant of the bod\', communicat- 
ing with his fellow-men according to 
the bodilj' senses, yet expansively 
free, expressing himself through a 
sixth or even a .seventh sense. 

Somehow— surely by a super-con- 
fidence in God as perceived reality ? 
— he has gathered up the several 
natures in man into one, resolved on 
their harmonj' ; and for this he has 
received the abundant reward not 
only for himself but for the rest of 
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mankind also. If unto him has been 
given the seamless robe of divine 
understanding and affiliation , where- 
in to clothe himself, it is for others 
to see. Tlie mystic does not preach 
to them, or make pretension that 
they are misguided or sinful in com- 
parison with himself. When ho 
speaks, if speak he must, ho directs 
their thought to the absolute good, 
to that which is beyond limiting 
interests and conceptions, beyond 
station and calling ; to the non- 
separative, indivisible something 
which, for correspondence to a term 
already used, wo may call life plus. 

'I he mystic may reveal the petti- 
ness of human divisions, while show- 


ing such incompleteness in the most 
human light possible, enhancing to 
the fullest the virtue of tolerance. 
The mystic is at war with none — 
only with the impurity in himself 
and the evil which would cast a 
shadow across the universal good. 
And when, as the outcome of his 
conflict, lie enters the bourne of “ the 
Alone with the .Mono ” he issinK-rbly 
happy above all other men. That 
he docs not endeavour to harden his 
vision into a mundane system, or 
seek to be the organiser or dictator 
of his fellows, is a sign at once of the 
purest humility and of the greatest 
strength. 

William Kwaut Walklh 


HEALTH AND SANITATION 


Tlie Bhore Committee appointed in 
October i()43 to survey the health needs 
ot India and to make recommendations 
as a guide to Government post-war 
health plans, unfortunately stresses in 
its Report the purely medical or 
curative aspects more than hygiene 
and sanitation or the common people’s 
social and economic needs. 

The gre^t improvement in the health 
of England and the lowering of its 
death-rate in the last eighty years has 
Ireen claimed to be due largely to the 
modern sanitary' reform sponsored 
chiefly by Sir Edwin Chadwick, who 
was not a physician. The statement 
many years ago of Dr. William Farr 
that “ the vigour of their own life is 
the best security men have against the 
invasion of their organisation ” by the 
propagating agents of disease, requires 


only to be suiiplemcnted by " mental 
and moral purity. ” 

It is sanitary living that holds the 
solution of the health prf)blcm as far as 
physical causes go. It would be well 
if, as has been suggested, a new Com- 
mittee could be appointed, with not 
more than one-third of its members 
registered medical practitioners, to 
consider the purely sanitary and 
hygienic, as distinct from the curative 
aspects of India’s grave health problem. 
There is hope that .such a Committee, 
made up predominantly of sanitary 
engineers, housing experts and repre- 
sentatives of voluntary health associa- 
tions, might recogni.se that the best 
hope of maintaining health lies in 
strengthening resistance to disease, not 
in going to meet the latter half-way, 
as does one submitting to inoculation. 



J. D. BERESFORD—ARTIST IN LIVING 

I W’l* paid our tribute to our old contributor and friend in the “ Ends &. 
Sayin((s ” columns of our A})iil 1047 We publish here the discriminating 

tiibute of another (onliibutor to our pages. Mr. R. II. Ward. — Ed. j 


J. 1 ). Heiesford was a distmgiiisli- 
cd man of whom it is diflicult to 
write because his very distinction, 
whether as a perstui or as a novelist, 
lay in an appaient lack of distinction. 
He was an unassuming man vs ho did 
not seek to impress his fellows, and 
an nnassmning aitist who was not 
disc.ontenti'd to lx* a “ juofes .ional ” 
novelist. When you met him you 
met a gentleman, the son of a digni- 
tary of the Church of luigland, a 
man of courteous and attractive 
manners, (pnelly dressed : an or- 
dinary Hiitisli person of the middle 
cla.ss, responsible, conscientious, hu- 
morous. When you read one of his 
novels you lead a competently told 
story, often' more or less autobio- 
graphical, considered, candul, writ- 
ten with the easy grace of long 
practice ; a story whose characters 
were recogni/able men and women 
of our own day and whose situations 
faithfully reflected ours. 

Beresford was enjoyable to know 
atul enjoyable to read, ami this 
enjoyability arose in both instances 
from his abundant intelligence ; he 
could think, and he did not hesitate 
to think, whether in conversation 
or on paper ; besides, intelligence is 
the hither-side of sympathy. Here 
perhaps is the key to the apparent 
lack of distinction ; for in a certain 


sense thinking was his undoing. If 
he had thought less and been there- 
fore less morally aware, and less 
dc«'{)ly movetl by the plight of his 
hdlow-men, it is unlikely that certain 
artistic and social scruples would 
have pi evented his becoming a far 
moie popular and prosperous writer ; 
that is, his novels would have been 
less concerned with (juestions of 
politics and religion. Or, alter- 
natively, if he liad thought le.ss, in 
the rational sense of the word, he 
would probabl}’ have developed more 
fully his innate .sense of religion, his 
umlerstanding of the passions, and 
his imaginative and poetic powers 
as a writer ; that is, he would have 
written more deeply, perhaps been 
entirely negh'cted in his own life- 
time, and yet made for himself at 
last a more certain fame. 

ICven so, he deserved better rec- 
ognition, whether as an imaginative 
artist or as a popular story-teller, 
than he received. He belonged, it 
seems to me, to a small company of 
novelists of his time, all of whom 
liave failed so far to win their due 
of respect. Among them one may 
name such different writers as Ford 
Madox Ford, Oliver Onions, Charles 
Marriott, Edward Thompson and 
Leonard Merrick. Beresford is not 
an artist of the same order as Ford, 
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just as Marriott’s breadth of vision 
does not equal Beresford’s ; but 
these are all writers of individuality 
and achievement, whose position in 
English letters should be higher than 
it is. 

Our trouble, as a semi-educated 
nation — and here we diltcr from 
the b'rench, wlio make a public for 
all degrees of talent -is that we cau 
apjueciate only extremes : popular 
appeal or appeal to an intelligentsia. 
Writers who are neither Mr. Priestley 
and acceptable to the general, nor 
Mr. 'r. h'. Powys and acceptable to 
the discriminating few, can find no 
abiding-place with ns The latter 
kind of writer the general public 
may eventually discover, as they are 
tending at present to di.scover Henry 
James ; the former kind arc soon 
forgotten, as Ouida and Mrs. Henry 
Wood arc forgotten. Occasionally 
a Beresford, a b'erd or a Merrick 
posthumously struggles out of the 
mists of oblivion to take the kind of 
seat among the immortals occupied 
by Samuel Butler or George Gissing, 
but more often the mists permanent- 
ly hide them from all but the literary 
historian. It is doubtful whether 
Beresford’s novels have that in them 
which will survive, and quite as 
doubtful whether he dreamed for a 
moment that they had ; they lack a 
certain timeless quality and a certain 
resort to Professor Jung’s " primor- 
dial images, ” without which art 
“ dates ” itself into limbo. But that 
in his lifetime Beresford’s novels 
and the ideas from which they arose 
should not have moved his contem- 




poniries more deeply, concerned as 
they are with urgent problems clearly 
and gracefully presented in the foim 
of fiction still remarkably free from 
” propagand.i, ” is an indictment 
of no one if not of those contem- 
poraries. 

Eor Beresford’s value is not, it 
seems to me, a specifically artistic 
one ; his was not the eternal signif- 
icance of “pure” art, but the im- 
mediate significance of jniie human- 
ism. fliis touches eternity, as his 
novels touched ]uireart, only at one 
remove, at the p«)iiit where the 
pres(*nt, the eternal now, draws upon 
the past and builds into the future, 
Beresford matteied deeply, whether 
as a friend or as a writer to a certain 
number of his contemporaiies and a 
smaller number of his juniors ; be- 
cause he made them think. Some 
he thus enabled to go beyond him ; 
beyond thought and reason, that 
is, and into tho.se chambers of the 
psyche into which he himself strove 
very hard to penetrate— the realms 
of mysticism and poetry. 

Eor Beresford sought faith. He 
believed that it could remove moun- 
tains, but he knew it to be denied 
to the thinker, the intellectual. A 
highly rational being, he sought the 
compensatory irrationality of vision, 
and often glimpsed it ; and he rec- 
ognised it and deeply respected it 
in others — for instance, in Max 
Plowman, upon certain of whose 
mystical experiences he based one 
of his best novels. On a Huge Hill. 
If Beresford had not glimpsed the 
visionary’s reality, if he had not 
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recognized in liis own depths the 
presence of an imprisoned being who 
was pn;-eininc-titly religious, he would 
never have become a constant con- 
tributor to riiE Aryan Path, or a 
pacifist on grounds sliared with the 
mystic. ( the subjective knt)wk‘dge 
of the ultimate oneness of all being), 
or an upholder of faith-healing (and 
so the author of The Camhcrwell 
Miracle ). 

All his best writing came from 
this essentially religious source, and 
the novels he wrote are the recoial 
of his own inward pilgrimage : 
brought up in Victorian orthodoxy, 
he made the almost int'vitable shift 
to agnosticism, followed Clerk Max- 
well and If. G. Wells, iiroclaimcd 
himself a rationalist and a socialist, 
and wrote The Haiiipdenshirc il'wH- 
der ; yet that part of every individ- 
ual which apprehends a mystery 
that no determinism or materialism, 
no logical positivism or rational 
agnosticism can eliminate, drew him 
back to religion, this time to the 
unorthodoxy of occultism and mys- 
ticism. His achievement as a writer 
was the holding up of a mirror for 
men following his own path of de- 
velopment, a path familiar to many 
in the years through which he lived. 
He wrote the spiritual history of an 
age struggling to free itself from a 
spurious and materialistic Christian- 
ity, of its revolt into unbelief and of 
its rediscovery of the meaning of the 
life and words of Jesus. If more had 


been willing to accompany him on 
this pilgrimage, and to submit to his 
guidance, the world he has just left 
might well have been a decenter one. 

It would be difllicult to say which 
came first, Beresford’s sense of re- 
ligion or his care for the human 
condition. It is certain that these 
two and their development were 
complementary in him. They made 
him one of the most lovable men it 
would be po.ssible to meet, and one 
of the most essentially and un- 
obtrusively loving. Both his mod- 
<‘st3' and his integrity were extra- 
ordinary, and no doubt interdepen- 
dent ; if he reached no creative 
heights, this was never because he 
sought any other level for the sake 
of success ; he set down the truth re- 
vealed to him. His achievement as 
a person excelled by a good deal, I 
think, his achievement as an artist ; 
which is only to say that he was an 
artist of the most important kind, 
an artist in living. What he did 
and said so honestly and compas- 
sionately he did and said out of a 
w'arm and amused understanding of 
persons, whom he saw as they wore, 
creatures both good and bad, yet 
capable of being translated into a 
spiritual condition which is beyond 
these antithc.ses. In his presence 
people became themselves, and for 
the simplest of reasons : because he 
lov’ed them, because he was a good 
man. 


K. H. Ward 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 

AGRICULTURE MAKETH MAN* 


Mr. Colljs's book gives an admirable 
surface picture of British agriculture 
as it carries on today. It does not pre- 
tend to be comprehensive. It merely 
records the autlior's experiences and 
reflections as a fleld-workcr. flrst on a 
fruit farm, then on a large amble farm. 
How partial it is may be seen from the 
fact that he has nothing to say about 
dairy farming, which is tlie most 
important branch of Biitish agriculture 
toda3^ That is simply because Mr. 
('ollis did not woik witli a dairy herd. 
His emjdoyers, I deduce from his 
narrative, came to the opinion that 
livestock was nut Mr. Collis’s strong 
suit. So neither tlic horseman’s nor 
the cowman’s job came his way. 

But this partiality, I hasten to add, 
does not detract from the interest and 
clhirm of his book. Having chosen to 
work on tlie land lather than serve 
in tlie aimy during the recent war, 
Mr. Collis t(U)k his new job seiiously, 
and set liinnself to learn and c>bscrvc 
all he could. In the preface lie gives 
the reason for his uiuKSual choice — 
unusual, ^that is to say, for one not a 
pacifist, and there is nothing to indi- 
cate that Mr. Collis is a pacifist. In 
1940,” he says, I was offered an 
army post. Since it was clear to me 
that I would be given some home job 
for which I should be entirely unfitted, 
I asked to be excused in favour of 
agriculture. This granted, I gained 
the opportunity of becoming thorough- 


ly implicated in the fields instead of 
being merely a spectator of them. 

He has aimed to give “a trutliful 
picture of what he found in the agricul- 
tural world,” and 1 think he has 
succeeded. 

His chief findings are that the agri- 
cultural worker works more steadily 
and faster than the manual worker in 
the town ; that he has to be more ad- 
aptable, more of an all-rouiuler th.iu 
the town worker ; that lie lias (o work 
longer hours and is generally loo tired 
to em])loy his brief leisure in st‘If-iin- 
provoment— or in vice, for that matter ; 
and that, until .shorter hours arc work- 
ed on the laud, “ the mental and 
spiritual life of the agricultural workers 
will not advance one step. ” Perhaps 
not; but the mental and spiritual life 
of the agricultural worker is certainly 
not inferior b) that of the manual 
worker in the town. Mr. ('ollis finds, 
too, that the successful fanner, as 
distinct from the farm worker, has to 
be a man of unusual capacity, who 
combines mastery of a very complex 
art with the power to get the ulinost 
out of his men. Mr. Collis’s picture 
of the successful arable farmer is the 
best portrait in the book. 

More important, perhaps, is his dis- 
covery that agriculture “can engage 
nearly the whole man. ” It occurs 
after a reflection on the long hours 
worked in agriculture : the diflference, 
he .says, between the working hours of 


♦ While Following the Plough, By John Stewart Collis. (Jonathan Cape, Ltd., 
London. 95. 6 d. ) 
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those on the land and those in the 
towns is “ what has impressed me 
most; nothing, absolutely nothing has 
impressed me more than this. ” He 
goes on : — 

livery year we go on saving lib>ur; and 
to save labour and yet keep the labourers 
working the same houis as before is an un- 
endurable absurdity. 

It is cltiar that the world would be saved 
if all men did work they loved dtuiig. Such 
men have no time for (|u.irrellmg. for light- 
ing, or (oT monoyuuatua. There will always 
be a lew such men. \Vc ran never aim to 
build a sticicty composed of such. Hut wc 
could aim towards the ideal of work which 
engages nearlv the whole man. In some 
fat lories today men ire pist one linger. 
Not the bodv, not the mi nil just (»nc finger. 
Hut there is an occupation which could 
1‘ngage nearly the wh.ile man and whkh, if 
there were time given for tiio development 
of the miml, would satisfy tlu' psyt hological 
needs of hundreds of thousands of pc<iple 
This is agtuuUurc. It tould pro\ide s« ope 
for bwdily, mental and spirit u*il developimml. 
*I hese are b^ild slalenumt 1 I do md wish to 
einlK llish them, they ait umpiest ional»le 

It is curious, but c Imracit'i i.stic, 
that Mr. ('ullis docs not ask why the 
hundreds of thousands do not seek their 
psychological .satisfaction in agricul- 
ture. He .seems to imply that the oidy 
reason is tirat the working hours are 
too long to allow them to develofi their 
minds. The town worker has display- 
ed no such passion for mental develop- 
ment as would make this plausihle. 
But why are the working hours in 
agriculture so long ? It may he an un- 
endurable stupidity that they arc. But 
why is it endured ? And why is it 
quite uncertain that, even if the hours 
of work in agriculture were the same 
as those of the manual w^orkers in the 
towns — and they are not so very dif- 


ferent — there would be a rush of town 
workers on to the land ? 

To discuss these questions honestly 
is impossible in the scope of this reviewb 
A broad answer can be given by saying 
that Western civili.sation lias lost its 
religious basis. That is why, even 
though the advance of mechanisation 
does produce a great saving of labour 
in society as a whole, this saving of 
labour docs not accrue to the benefit 
of the wor kers. It makes no difference 
wlicther the society is capitalist, social- 
ist or communist. In all alike the 
labour saved by mociuinisation is in- 
stantly wasted in maintaining huge 
armies in unproductive idleness, and in 
making colossal preparations for ** de- 
fence. The same irreligious insanity 
pervades the social organism, because 
there is no acce))ted religious philoso- 
phy of life, no true conception of life’s 
purpose, Tlie false and fatal go.'^pel of 
automatic material progress is tacitly 
accepted by everyone, excapt a tiny 
minority. 

Wluit the Western w’oiid appears to 
he striving after is a life of eomplcte 
leisure and painlessness ; and in the 
blind clfort to gra^p this mirage it 
intlicts mor e pain and suiforing on itself 
than ever before. l\)ssihly the self- 
ilesiruction of the Western civilisation 
will reach such an extremity that 
agriculture w ill e.xeicise its normative 
function once again. The second world 
WMi* has ended with the Western world 
barely able to feed itself : if there w^ere 
a third, mass starvation would be 
universal. Perhaps the more religious 
peasant civilisations of the East would 
then carry on the torch, and re-spirit- 
ualise the lost civilisation of the West. 

John Middleton Murry 
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The Cult of Power. By Rex Warner, 
(John Lane The Bodley Head, Lon- 
don. 7s. 6 d. ) 

This is a book consisting of general 
essays, not woven into a whole, as the 
title suggests. After dealing with 

The Cult of Power, the author 
proceeds to other considerations, such 
as Dickens, the Classics, the allegorical 
method in literature, Dostoievsky and 
the collapse of Liberalism, May, 1945, 
and other essays. 

Mr. Warner appears to hold the view 
that Dickens is not much read or 
appreciated today. One wonders how 
he formed that opinion. It may be 
true of Thackeray, but Dickens holds 
the stage increasingly. Not a year 
passes without some work of his being 
adapted by the B. B. C., and the fdm 
magnates have by no means neglected 
him. Whatever we may think of such 
media, the fact is no proof of un- 
popularity. Mr. Warner attaches too 
much imjjortance to a few articulate 
critics. They speak for themselves ; 
personally, my deep love for that 
colossal genius has never been shaken 
in the slightest degree. 

Mr. Warner in his appreciation shows 
what a considerable iconoclast of the 
existing order Dickens was. Quite so. 
There was an Order to attack. There 
was a framework to break. In those 
days you did not have to make a 
diagnosis of What is Wrong ; you just 
attacked the existing abuse. How 
different today !’ The writer now does 
not know where to start. He has no 
Order, no framework to work in. 
Dickens and Ruskin and Carlyle had an 
accepted framework of values in which 
they could move comfortably. Today 


ny 


it gets harder and harder to attack 
with real force or to defend with real 
conviction. We must first make a 
diagnosis before we proclaim the 
remedy. Out author here in his essays 
on the Cult of Power and on Dostoiev- 
sky makes his diagnosis. 

It is here that at tlio root of this 

whole cult of power anil violence, tiu.huling 
fascism, is the pliihwophy of the inoial 
anari hist, of the in<livi«lual asserting himself 
against f^eneial stnnUards that seem too weak 
to he able to restrain him. 

It is the familiar complaint: moral 
anarchy. And the rtunedy ? Familiar 
also. “ Tlie only ri'ply to the cult of 
individual or racial power and violence 
is the actual practice of general justice, 
mercy, brotluThood and iniderstamb 
ing. " Mr. Warner is too modest to 
suggest the remedy for remedies that 
are stilbborn. 

For myself, I cannot help feeling 
that we Wf)uld get on better if we 
increased oiir perspective. We should 
get a few fundamental facts into our 
heads. It is important to rcali,se that 
there has been life on the earth for 
over three hundred million years. Man 
has been e\'olving for hardly more than 
a million years. Me has many million 
years ahead in which to develop his 
already partially developed conscious- 
ness. Facts have aji emotional effect 
upon us- -far more than exliortations 
have. .Such fac as the above should 
strengthen us. Ihcy should fill us 
with hope and with dignity. Above 
all, they should give us patience. We 
are far too prone to think that all is 
lost because of our present state of 
mind. True, it is an unhappy state of 
consciousness. All the same it is a 
sign of growth. 


John Stewart Collis 
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Back to Methuselah. By Bernard 
Shaw. {*' World's Classics ** No. 500, 
Oxford University Press, London. 
3s. ) 

Mr. Shaw .selected this Biological 
Pentateuch " as his masterpiece for re- 
printing in the famous '' World's Class- 
ics, " and, whether we would agree or 
not with his choice, we can all rejoice 
to have this long and important work 
made available so cheaply after years 
of shortage of all good books. Moreover, 
this is a revised edition, and those 
familar with the original will be in- 
terested! to notice whac changes have 
been made, especially in the last sec- 
tion. where the author had to maintain 
the form of dramatic entertainment 
while presenting very highly developed 
human beings of the distant future. 
He has also added a Postscript which 
is like another Preface; only the long 
and stimulating Preface for the original 
edition of i()Zi keeps rightfully its 
place of honour. 

This great prose writer and social 
philosopher makes his most ambitious 
criticism of human society in the 
dramatic form (d Back to Methu- 
selah. The work is primarily for 
reading, although it has been staged, 
for it is a brilliant prose composition 
in ideas. The characterisation is only 


The Mudrarilksasa nataka-kathd of 
Mahadeva. Kditcd by Dr. V. Ragha- 
VAN, M.A., PH.D. ( The Sarasvati Mahal 
Scries No. i, Maharajah Serfoji's Sara- 
svati Mahal Library, Tanjorc. Rs, 2/8) 
Tlie Maharajah Serfoji s Sarasvati 
Mahal Library at Tanjore contains 
a large number of Sanskrit, Tamil and 
Marathi manuscripts. The Adminis- 
trative Committee is to be congratulat- 


just sufficient to provide plausible and 
interesting mouthpieces for Mr. Shaw's 
satire on Man as a political animal and 
his belief in the illimitable possibilities 
of Man's development of higher |X)wers. 
From the first part, set in the Garden 
of Eden, through the political comedy 
of A.D. 1920 and A.D. 3000 to the final 
vision of A.D. 31,920, the ‘‘ characters " 
arc like persisting reincarnations of the 
same tyj>es, but tlicy express each 
time fresh aspects of the author's 
vision of creative evolution, set in relief 
by a satirical picture of man s bungling 
in politics. The pleasure with which 
one can read it all again is testimony 
to its vitality, thougli I find myself 
now wanting to argue vaiious qiies- 
tions—especially the too-limited view 
of artistic creation as something merely 
childish— in a way that perhaps new 
readers, fa.scinatcd by the brilliant jug- 
glery, may not wish to do. That period 
of afterthoughts comesdater when wc 
reread our Shaw, but all of us, experi- 
enced or unsophisticated, will be 
entirely right in voicing gratitude to 
him in lus ninetieth year as a contem- 
porary prophet, one who has spent 
extraordinary mental energy and an 
oxtraordiuaiy power of love and pity 
in trying to make humanity seek its 
own salvation. 

R. L. Megroz 

ed upon starting a scries for publishing 
some of its rare and important works 
in Sanskrit and Tamil. This first 
volume in the series is the epitome by 
Mahadeva (about 1600 A. d. ) of the 
well-known drama of Visakhadatta, the 
Mudrdrdksasa. The drama graphically 
describes the political intrigues worked 
up by that astute Indian Machiavelit, 
Canakya Kautilya, and is too com- 
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plicated to be easily understood. To 
overcome this difficulty epitomes in 
prose and verse were prepared at 
different times and five of them are so 
far available. 

The one by Mahadeva. edited so ably 
by Dr. Kaghavan, is based on a single 
extant MS,, which had not been noticed 
even in the descriptive catalogues of 
the Sarasvati Mahal Library. It gives 
in lucid Sanskrit prose, interspersed 
with ten verses from the drama itself, 
a brief account of the antecedents of 
the plot and a succinct summary of the 
story of the drama as well. Dr. 
Raghavan has edited the text with 
great care and his exhaustive Iiitroduc- 

Wt//i No Regrets : Recollections by 
Krishn.a >{ehku. ( Lindsay Drum- 
mond, Ltd.. London. 8s. (yd. ) 

** * Safety first, ' writes Krishna 
Nehru of her remarkable family, **lias 
never been our motto. Yet to live 
both dangerously and well requires a 
certain inherent stability. She was, 
therefore, fortunate in growing up ** in 
an atmosphere of security and peace 
in a home I adored and also with 
that background of ancient culture 
which '* gives an equilibrium to the 
mind and spirit, a calm and unhurried 
outlook on life which refuses to get 
flurried and flustered at changing 
events. She was still a girl, eighteen 
years younger than her distinguished 
brother, when Gandhi and his gospel 
of Saiyagraha drew her family into the 
whirlpool of events that were to change 
the face of India. Her father, a lead- 
ing lawyer, rich and masterful, did not 
make the sacrifice without a struggle. 
But once he had taken the decision he 


tion forms a real contribution to the 
study, not only of Mahadeva*s work, 
but also of the drama itself. It con- 
tains a detailed summary in English of 
Mah;uleva*s epitome of the drama, a 
brief resume of the others and a short 
account oi ilie different versions of the 
story of the overthrow of tlie Naiidas 
and the consequent rise to power of 
Candragupta Maurya with the aid of 
Caiiakya, as gathered from the Purarias, 
iJie Bfhatkathd^ and Buddhistic, Jain 
and Greek sources. The notes at the 
end are extremely useful for a lliorough 
understanding of the text, and of the 
mythological references and theliislur- 
ical names occurring in it. 

N. A. Goke 

devoted his noble powers to the cause 
of his country’s freedom at great per- 
sonal cost, and his is tlie most com- 
manding character in his daughter’s 
series of family portraits. Her portrait 
of her brother, a more complex but 
equally generous-hearted man, is no 
less attractive in its own way. Yet 
the strong personalities of father and 
brother in no way dwarfed her own 
and her sister's characters. They, too, 
shared in the life of constant change 
and uncertainty and the long spells 
in jail which the non-violent light for 
freedom exacted. Yet, although she 
wrote this little book during tlie last 
war, when her husband also was in jail, 
she is entirely without rancour. There 
could be no better proof of the [)urity 
of her devotion. But her home and 
family and friends are her nearest con- 
cern and she writes of them, wliether 
in India or in Europe— where she spent 
some care-free and joyous months,, 
particularly in Switzerland and Paris — 
with charming directness and candour. 
Hers is a feminine record, intimate and 
affectionate, but it reveals, too, a clear 
and resolute spirit. 

Hugh I'A. Fausset 
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Capitalism, Socialism, or Villagism ? 
Hy Bharatan Kumarapra. with a 
Foroword by Mahatma Gandhi. 

( Sbakti Karyalayani, K()ya[K*ttali, 
Madras. Ks. 5/- ) 

Dr. Bharatan Kurnarappa has 
rendered an invaluabh' service to the 
rountiy in writin^^ this j^uide-book to 
tlnee movements whicli offer rival solu- 
tions for the economic confusions of 
tin* modern world. “ Villa^dsm is a 
word coined by the author to signify 
the philosophy underlying the Khadi 
and Village Industries movement in 
India, spemsored l)y Mahatma (iandhi. 
'I'lit* brief but lucid exjxjsitions of the 
basis and the tf*nden(‘it‘s of ('apitalisin 
and Socialism, though covei ing familiar 
groniul, will be fouinl very heli)ful to 
th(‘ lay reader and the village worker. 

The book is esstmtially a phsi for a 
decentialised economy. Both Capital- 
ism and Socialism adopt contralisevl 
methods of production. But this, as 
recent history has amply proved, has 
IxH'u a ])otent cause of envy, hatred 
and stiile between nations, Tlie goal 
of human well 'being, whicli both tlie>e 
systems claim to have in \iew. ( annot 
Ix' achieved by their methods. 

Villagism, the author claims, is noth- 
ing but Socialism ina<le realisable 
thrcnigh decentralisation ami non- 
violence. lie turns the tables on the 
Marxists when he uses their own 
dialectics to show that X'illagistn is the 
synthesis between the thesis and the 
antithe.sis of Capitalism and Commu- 
nism ! 

It is a very convincing and attractive 
picture that the author paints of the re- 
vival of the one-time effective cor|X)rate 
economy of Village India. Ancient 
institutions, like the joint family and 
caste, contributed to the welbbeing of 


the community. It is the revival of the 
spirit of this corporate economy, under 
forms suitable to modern conditions, 
for which the author pleads. Villagism, 
as he presents it, is not opposed to 
industrialism, or the use of scientific 
macliinery. He admits the need for 
centralised key-industries ; only these 
must be complementary to cottage 
industries, providing the villager with 
the improved implements he needs. 

The goal is self-sufficiency of villages 
or groui>sof villages, in the production 
and consumption of essential require- 
inofits. This is not to foster isolation- 
ism ; the dissemination (»f culture 
through the right kind of education 
would counteract the disiu[)tive ten- 
dencies latent in undiluted swadeshism. 
Such economic independence and cul- 
tural interdependence is no fad of a 
Mahatma, but is the considered advice 
of such a renowned Western economist 
as Keynes, who has said : — 

Tdi'as, kaowUd^r, ail, liospitalit v, trav**!, 
tlicse iire the things winch should of their 
natine bt* intfrnational . Hut let goods be 
homespun whenever it is leasonably and 
e<»nveniently possible. 

The hearings of Villagism on all 
pi obloms are pointed out. In politics 
it provides the only basis for real 
democracy. In social and economic 
regeneration Villagism means the 
acquisition of power by the masses, not 
the achievement of revolution for them 
by a clique, which often results in a 
new serfdom for them. In religion 
Villagism means the reclothing of old 
ideas which have been woven into the 
very texture of the life of the people, 
with all the force of their appeal to the 
masses, as evidenced by the phenomenal 
success of the Gandhian movements. 

A valuable appendix gives a sample 
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plan of development for a unit of ten 
villages, illustrating how their all-round 
development can be progressively 
achiev^ed through well-conceived plan- 
ning. It is also useful as showing how 
State aid can come in furtlier and 
materialise village self-help. 


Philosophical hKursions into English 
Lilcmiure. By John Laikd. ( Cambridge 
l-niversity Press, London. 12s. (n/.) 

Philosophical, like the old hortatory, 
disquisitions which take a work of art 
as their text are a}>t to bt‘ impertinent 
c\en when they are not dull, and it is 
a faiilv safe rule to give them a wide 
heith. I am glad I did not observe 
this rule when the late John Laird's 
book of enter taining and informative 
(*s.says fell into my hands, for it 
<lemonstrates that the philosopher who 
has an understanding of the extra- 
philosophical brancii of art he is dis- 
cussing can make a valuable addition 
to criticism. As the title indicates, 
the late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
at Aberdeen University ranged through 
English literature for his themes. The 
vein of philosophy in these is often 
thin. Even when a great genius like 
Shakespeare is examined ( Laird takes 
his historical plays) no very impressive 
and consistent philosophy in the tech- 
nical sense is detachable, and this is 
true generally of even profound works 
of art. A philosophical scheme could 
only be written into or around it, and 
this Laird scrupulously avoids. He 
gives the reader careful reviews, with 
discerning comments that barely hint 
at his great erudition, of the philosoph- 
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Written with deep conviction and in 
language of rare lucidity the book is an 
indispen.sable guide to all who hope 
and work for the regeneration of Indian 
life, in accordance with the genius of 
this ancient land. 

S. K, George 


ical ideas or lack of them that he found 
in diverse subjects. 

1 have never been able to share the 
view that Robert Hritlg(*.s’ Testamcni of 
Beauty is an important poem. ( Laird 
says it contains “ n/i/y 4374 lines, 
less than 40,000 word.s '’ ! ). I suspect 
in this one instance alone that the 
philosopher's interest in the philosoph- 
ical argument aflected his opinion 
of the work of art. Vet in spite of 
being over-impressed by Bridges' poetic 
reputation, Laird’s examination of the 
Santayana-like philosophy in The Testu-^ 
ment of Beauty makes Bridges out to 
be almost as illogical and inconsetjuent 
as tlie more lucid I^ope. Students of 
eighteenth-century philosojdiy in the 
West will thoroughly enjoy the essays 
on Defoe's Robinson Crusoe, Pope’s 
Essay on Man, Watts and Sterne. 
But the essays with the greatest 
philosophical appeal are those on 
Shelley’s Metaphysi(\s ” ( this will be 
a real help to many readers of such 
extraordinary poems as Epipsychidion 
and Prometheus Unbound), "Some 
L'acets in Browning’s Poetry, ” and 
“ Hardy’s The Dynasts, ” I heartily rec- 
ommend the book to all students of lit- 
erature or philosophy alike : It will tend 
to broaden understanding in either. 

R. L. Megroz 
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Paradise Lost in Our Time: Some 
Comments, By Douglas Bush. ( Cornell 
University IVess, Ithaca, N. Y., Oxford 
University Press, London, los. (>d . ) 

Authors, like coins, have their periods 
when they are absolute legal tender; 
at other times, they pass out of cur- 
rency, Milton has not been an excep- 
tiorn In his own clay, he had a mixed 
rcM'eplion — altogether not very encour- 
aging. Later, he was held in high 
esteem — both as a man and as a poet — 
as a top-ranking Puritan and as a 
prophet with a vision voicing the fears 
and hoi>os of all mankind. During the 
last quarter of a crentury, however, 
vehement protests have been made, by 
critics that count, about Milton’s great- 
ness. He is arrogantly self-conhdent ; 
he made a baneful divorce between 
thought and feeling and imposed that 
dissociation upon bis successois up to 
our own day; as a man, he is antipa- 
thetic ; Milton lacks a visual imagina- 
tion and he sacritices to sound the 
naturalness of sjwech and the vitality 
of words; and so on. Fortunately, 
howxver, the anti-Milton front consists 
of a small number of intellectuals, and 
has made little headway among those 
who really know Milton. 

Prof. Douglas Bush delivered four 
lectures at Cornell University in 1944 — 
based on his earlier discourses on the 
same subject at the Lowell Institute — 
as Messenger Lectures whose main 
stipulation is that the lectures should 
be “ on the evolution of civilization, for 
the special purpose of raising the moral 
standard of our political, business, 
and social life/* Quite appropriately. 
Professor Bush chose Milton and Par- 
adise Lost as his subject. Before ex* 
pressing his views in the last three 
chapters, he considers critically the 


modern reaction against Milton, and 
proves effectively its hollowness and 
its point lessness. 

Professor Bush argues his case log- 
ically and convincingly. His conten- 
tion that the i^odern reaction is mainly 
due to the metaphysical ** influence 
oil these critics is easily understandable. 
The author does not make a secret of 
his uiKjualiried admiration for Milton, 
the man, his ideas and his [)oetry ; and 
has the virtue of making sane reasoning 
and sound argument his sheet-anchor. 
Indeed, he shows great courage in say- 
ing that Paradise Lost not only is 
never out of date but is in tunc with 
our modern times. 

According to him— and how true it 
is ! — Paradise Lost “ is the tragedy of 
the modern world, the conflict of the 
individual will in revolt against the 
determination of an inexorable fate. '* 
Milton and all that he stood for are not 
only nut out of place but very necessary 
for us. 

If MillOn IS no longer a potent influence on 
the ino<lern ininj, the loss is ours. We all 
hope, and many believe, that the war will be 
followed by a return to the humanities, a 
leturn inspired, not by the notion that we 
van n»Av .itford useless luxuries again, but by 
the reeognitit)!! that our modern w'orship of 
seieme and tei hnologv has revealed its in- 
aiUvpuicy. and that in losing hohl of the 
I lassn al-t hiisitian tradit on we have lost our 
wav. Milton is one of the greate.st of the 
men whose experieiue and whose writings 
t an help us to understand the nlenning of 
that tradition and the true nature and goal 
id mankind. 

Well may all of us agree with the 
w'liter, and echo the invocation of a 
great poet of a bygone age : — 

" Milton ! thou shouldst be living at 
this hour ; 

. . .We are selfish men ; 

O raise us up, return to us again. 

And give us manners, virtue, free- 
dom, power ! ** 

V. N. Bhushan 
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Dating the Past : n hUrotUidion to 

Geochronology. By Frederick E. 
Zeuner. ( Methuen and Co., Ltd., 
London. 305. ) 

No new knowledge is ever gained in 
one branch of science that is inut valu- 
able in every other, and it is in the 
practical application of science rather 
than in academic discovery that lies its 
interest for the average man. 

The mere fact that knowledge is new 
is sufficient to make it important, 
although it may remain for a later 
generation to assess the degree of its 
value. 

To see the future as it is being born 
today wc must go into the laboratories 
and workshops of the world where are 
to be found the seeds of the inventions 
and discoveries of tomorrow ; to sec the 
past and trace its influence on the 
present and future, wc must read 
earth’s history from the book of life’s 
evolution as it is written in the rocks 
and sands of time. 

Geochronology, with which this book 
deals, is a young branch of science, but 
is not for that reason to be decried. Its 
aim is to set up absolute time scales 
for the past. The term, introduced in 
1893 by II. S. Williams, implies the 
science of dating in terms of years those 
periods of past history to which the 
human historical calendar does not 
apply. 

In a brief review it is not possible 
adequately to deal with this very com- 
prehensive work of Prof. F. E. Zeuner's. 
For scientific workers it should be 
invaluable as describing in much detail 
what work has been carried out and 
the lines of future research. For the 


less enlightened and general reader the 
general sections, summaries and chron- 
ological tables have been excellently 
devised. 

That man’s bodily characteristics 
anti mental powers have been subject 
to change throughout the whole of 
liuman history science has already 
shown us to some degree, as well as the 
profound influence human groups have 
had on each otlior; and, as man’s 
environment has alternated between 
periods of glaciation and periods of 
more temperate climate, so has his way 
of life also undergone ehangc. 

To learn the time taken for these 
processes is of utme^st impoitance in 
the study of the evolution of man anil 
the animal creation. Many of the 
problems of hcicdity which have arisen 
miglit be more easily solved had wc a 
reliable timc-scalc in years for the 
phases of the earth's history. 

Combining under the term gcochron- 
ology the different methods now used 
for dating the past, Professor Zeuner 
describes tree-ring analysis (extending 
over the last 3000 years ), varved clay 
analysis ( extending over the last 
15,000 years ), solar radiation covering 
tlie Pala^blithic and Ice Age ( extend- 
ing over about i million years) and 
the radio-activity method ( extending 
over 1500 million years ). 

This fascinating science of dating 
prehistory has only just started, but 
there seems every likelihood that, as 
Professor Zeuner confidently predicts, 
•'absolute chronology will attain the 
same significance in evolutionary re- 
search as now have dates and calendars 
in the study of human history, 

A. M. Low 
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Soviet Philosophy : A Study of Theory 
and Practice. By John Somerville. 
( riiilosophical Library, New York ) 

How Russia Transformed Her Colonial 
Umpire: A Challenge to the Imperialist 
Powers. By Georc.e Padmore in 
collaboration with Dorothy Pizer. 
( I^cnnis Dobson, Ltd., London. 7s. bd. ) 

Knorinons industry and profound 
erudition have gone into Dr. Somer- 
ville’s study which, he admits, could 
not have been prosecuted without 
“sympathy** for the Soviet Union. 
Those with knowledge of the peculiar 
Russian genius for restricting alien 
curiosity to “ Potyomkin villages ** will 
realise that Dr. Somerville, studying 
primarily the “ philos(»phy basic to the 
Soviet regime,** would not necessarily 
seek extraneous opportunities for ex- 
amining its practical repercussions on 
everyday life. Soviet philosophy, he 
assures us, diiters fundamentally from 
Nazism and Fascism in (hat it does 
not advocate military aggression as a 
“ deliberately chosen value. ** And 
this is an exposition of Soviet philoso- 
phy, not of Soviet domestic and foreign 
policy. 

lie explains lucidly the hivStoiical and 
dialectical materialism propounded bv 
Marx and Engels and elaborated by 
their Russian disciples. His attempt 
to prove that this philosopliy does not 
involve denial of all cultural and “ spir- 
itual ** values, is more impressive than 
his insistence that its implementation 
is not incompatible with a “ freedom *' 
of speech, press and assembly superior 
to bourgeois or capitalist “ freedom *’ 
—although, admittedly, the latter is 
relative and on the wane. The Soviet 
citizen's freedom is summed up as 
freedom of movement within the exist- 


ing order. Any freedom to further 
counteracting principles would “ con- 
stitute an unfair interference with the 
freedom of the great majority to attain 
the ends w'hich they desire. ** If this 
does not imply regimentation of the 
minority, words lose their meaning. 

One is not here concerned to call in 
(juestion the good intentions or the 
.scholarship of many of the pioneers of 
dialectical materialism in ]>racticc. But 
liistory is largely a record of the failure 
of altruistic theory to engender altru- 
istic conduct. The ultimate aim is 
supposed to be a communist economy 
in which it will be possible, without 
State compulsion, to apply the j)rinc- 
iple “ From each according to ability ; 
to each according to needs.” Mean- 
while the second clause is temporarily 
replaced by its ap[)recial>ly bleaker 
variant: “To each according to work 
performed. ” 

(ieorge Padmoie, a \\’e>t Indian of 
.\trican origin, soinetinic member of the 
Moscow Soviet, marshals data to prove 
the Soviet Union the only country that 
has solved the problem of consolidat- 
ing numerous conflicting ethnic ele- 
ments into a multi-national State in 
which, we are assured, all enjoy equal 
political, economic and social status. 
His well-written book contains much 
useful information, but we should find 
more convincing Mr. Padmore’s almost 
dithyrambic praise of Soviet states- 
manship. had he not umiuestioningly 
accepted the repeatedly exposed lie 
that the three little Baltic States had 
schemed against the Soviet Union. The 
forcible “ incorporation ** of these non- 
aggressivc and more highly cultured 
nations is hardly calculated to sustain 
the picture of the Soviet Union as a 
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benevolent elder brother, to whom the 
predatory practices of Western “ capi- 

his and Osiris. By Lawkenck 
Hyde. { Rider and Co., London. 2rs. ) 

The terms Osiris and Isis " of 
Mr. Hyde’s title have been used to 
represent, Osiris — the outward-turned 
reasoning and analytic mind, and Isis 
— the inner, intuitive mind. The fust 
part of his book is thus given over to 
an analy.sis of the scientilic approach 
to the facts of life, and tfic second part 
to the humanistic. Hut the deeper 
retlcctions which would more truly 
l)Fc>vide a spiritual interpretation of the 
facts, he has reserved for treatment in 
a volume shortly to be published under 
the title The Nameless Faith. 

Mr. Hyde’s survey of the scientific 
attitude i.s a well-written and fair- 
minded criti( isrn of its one-sided 
outlook. He reviews it from all as])ects, 
including those of the new psychology, 
psycho-analysis, the experimental 
studies of the Society for P.sychical 
Research a.s well as the Extra-Sensory 
Perception of l^rofessor Rhine. On 
all these matters he shows how the 
complete ignoring of the higher unify- 
ing vision, that of the spiritual pole 
of man’s being, renders all the probings 
from the organic side ejuite inadequate 
as a means of arriving at truth. 
Similarly he makes clear the limitations 
of those who would treat of man 
merely as a socical unit, learning to live 
at peace with his fellows and unfolding 
his intellectual, artistic and other cul- 
tural faculties; and he shows how, 
thus handicapped, they cannot cross 
the barrier that separates the phenom- 
enal from the noumenal world of spirit. 


aas 


talist-imjKjrialism arc anathema. 

E. J. Harkison 

He hints at, hut docs not state 
openly, his final tlioughts; also, one 
or two phrases require elucidation, c. g., 
philosophic spiritualism and the 
awakening to the reality of invisible 
planes of existence and of the <lis- 
carnatc beings who dwell therein”; also 
the “ li\’ing and consciously inaintamed 
flow of sympatliy between the dis- 
carnate and the incarnated memhers 
of the human lacc. ” .\s Mr. Hyde 

speaks on i>. iij of “ discarnate 
spirits. . .t)l)sessing individuals ” some 
clear distinction should be diaw'u be- 
twc(Mi the higher spiritual intelligences 
and llir lower groups of entities which 
alone the Spiritualists in general con- 
tact, a.nd wliich they mistake for the 
higher, incorporeal intelligences or the 
spiritual egj>s of human beings. Spir- 
itualism as at present conceived cannot 
be made “ jdiilosophic ” wiDiout just 
such a complete volte-face in its cherish- 
ed theories as Mr. Hyde so ably shovws 
is necessary for Science, the advance 
along the j^resent lines of thotjght 
merely leading to a dead-end. 

We look forward to Mr. Hyde’s forth- 
coming volume and trust that he 
will develop therein the line of thought 
indicated when, sj)caking of the Mys- 
tery teachings, he writes : — 

TIu* key symbols, the basic foriiiulatiorjs* 
the really clarifying principles have already 
been imparled to humanity. Our task re- 
solves itself into that of finding our way back 
to a lost point of departure, to a pattern of 
thought and J)chaviour which, since it is 
eternal and inexhaustible in its potentiaUties, 
provides a sure foundation for activity in 
every epoch of history/' 

J. 0. M. 
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Beyond the Five Senses. By L. 
Makgery Bazett. ( Basil Blackwell, 
Oxford. '7s. (>d. ) 

Whether or not one agrees with the 
enthusiastic estimate of Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard, who in the Foreword observes, 
** 1 do not think that I have ever read 
a book which contains so much fascinate 
ing and thought-provoking material as 
lies within tlie pages of Beyond the Five 
Senses,'* it must be admitted that Miss 
Margery Bazett's volume constitutes a 
valuable addition to the literature on 
the psychology of the super- normal. 

The truth is emphasized that the 
normally functioning senses give in- 
dividuals knowledge of external reality 
considerably limited in range and in- 
tensity, and that perceptions beyond 
the senses*’ arc not only possible, but 
arc bound to exercise tremendous 
influence on the behaviour of mankind. 
In the twelve chapters are discus‘^ed 
topics like the. inner sight, the ndation 
between the living and the dead, and 
glimpses into the future and several 
atithentic instances of personal experi- 
ences in support have also been cited. 

Students of Indian philosophy would 
find but familiar material in Miss 
Bazett’s work. The “ ctheric body” 
( Sookshma-sareerct ) is acce|ded by 


Indian thinkers as a fact. Also that 
death does not mean a full-stop. Miss 
Bazett offers no convincing evidence to 
support her view that after death 

personality is enhanced and not im- 
poverished. ** There is life beyond 
death ( lives, strictly ) through which 
wayfaring is indispensable. 

Miss Bazett claims “ I am able to 
see what people at a distance are doing 

I have seen the movements of ships 

etc. ’* This challenging volume must 
enhance her reputation as a psychist. 
But even the most sympathetic admirer 
of Miss Bazett’s thesis and its exposi- 
tion i.s bound to feel that she has not 
indicated the methods by which one 
may extend one’s perceptions b(?yond 
the senses. 

The Katha V panishad centuries ago 
lai(lcm|)hasis(m the imdouhtcd advant- 
ages of directing the mind inwards. 
{ Paranchi khani. . .etc. 2-1 ). In fact, 
the entire mass of liteiature on Yoga- 
Dtirsana is devot(!(l to a detailed exposi- 
tion of the different methods of psyclio- 
physical training through the instru- 
mentality of which innate capacities 
of the Iium.m mind to establish con- 
lac ts with the greater cr higher Reality 
could he kindled into constructive 
activity. 

K. N.\ga Raja Sarma 


Ricksluixvallah : Short Stories. By of crowded third-class travel on an In- 
Manjeki S. Isvakan, ( The Alliance dian train, complete to the observer 
Company, Mylaporc, Madras. Rs. 2/8). high in the luggage-rack. Mr. Isvaran 
The stories in this well-got-up volume is good at sketching character in a few 
arc generally of unexceptionable tone strokes. The benevolent butcher and 
and hold the interest. The title story ricksha proprietor is sharply etched, 
is the longest. It is good but we should The reformer in Mr. Isvaran never 
not rate it more highly than ** The obtrudes, but ** The Gap in the Wall,** 
Toilette. ** Slight as the latter is, and shows he can hold a painfully reveal- 
almost devoid of incident, it is a gem ing mirror to society, 
of its kind, with its vivid background — E. M. H. 
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I would not like to liv'e if it was not one world. . . .Tl»e lilast must eonquoi the West 
With the message of truth and love.” 


These words summed iij) the message 
vvhi('h India’s great leader, Gaiidhiji, 
gave to the Asian Relations Conference 
wliich met at Delhi from March 23rd 
to April 2nd. 

Nothing is more patent to the 
thoughtful than that the sulferings 
tluough which the world has in the 
last decades been passing cannot be 
fortuitous. The causes are too obvious, 
alUiough so multifarious, as far as sur- 
face indications go, that the common 
factors of sellishiiess and mutual suspi- 
cion may escape the casual observer. 
Out of tlie world’s travail at least a 
unity of suffering shared has come. 
TJic anguish of these recent years will 
not have been in vain if out of it is 
]>orn the new order to which several 
lioj)eful portents point. 

It is an international order which, 
through all discouragements and set- 
l)acks, is in process of emerging. But 
if it is to be one worthy of the name 
it must avoid at any cost the trap of 
.separative thinking that has been the 
curse of nationalism. The enemies of 
genuine internationalism are the coun- 
terfeits of partial internationalism. 
Take, for example, the International of 
the Socialists with their concept of 
class war, the idea of the interest of 
one group, however it transcend na- 
tional lines, as opposed to the interest 
of another. The worst foes of the emerg- 
ing international order are cliques, 
classes, separative creeds that strength- 


en unity among their memhers by 
emphasising differences between them 
and the rest. 

The possible dangers to an interna- 
tional order lie in over-emphasis on 
j)olitics and economics ; imjHUtant as 
these ar(‘, tltey must be given a sec- 
ondary place if human beings are to 
come togeth<‘r on an unassailable 
foundation. An international order 
lias to be a nianifestation, a conciete 
cxi)ression, of the Univer.sal Brother- 
hood which every .setT and mystic has 
proclaimed, poets have visioned and 
even ordinary men have sensed. 

The lime is ripe. We have already 
seen tlic fust steps in the fullilnient of 
the prophecy of Madame II. P. Blavat- 
sky in the Introductory to her Secret 
Doctrine, where she wrote: 

VVe have not long ti> wait, nnd many of us 
will witness the Dawn of the New Cycle, at 
the end of which not a few accountN will be 
settled and siniared between the races. 

Tlie two wars through which the 
twentieth century has lived have set- 
tled nothing. Wars rarely settle any- 
thing; they only set up new, bad 
causes the effects of which the world 
must reap in pain. Wars generally, 
and especially modern wars, are but the 
flare-up of long-smouldering political 
rivalry and intrigue and economic com- 
petition, both parties seeking power, 
prestige, wealth, at the expense of any 
and all others. 

The new international order can rest 
securely only on foundations intellect- 
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ual and moral ; that is to say, on 
cultural sympathy. For, be individ- 
uals however scattered, tlujir occupa- 
tions however varied, their products 
however diverse, so long as there are 
mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion, so long as there is recognition of 
common fundamental values, so long 
the j)illars of world j)eace stand secine. 

The I.eagucjof Nations glimpsed this 
need and through its Institute of Inter- 
national Intellectual Co-operati(»n, its 
department for propaganda for cultural 
advance, it made an effort that might 
have borne better fruit if the cultural 
aspect had not been suhnn rged in the 
intense preocctipation with politics. 
That preoccupation ultiinatt‘ly killed 
the League itself. Fhe n<‘vv rnited 
Natioris Organisation will do \vc*Il to 
j)ri»lU by the lesson of its prcMlecessor’s 
fate and lay its cultural foundations 
deep. 

Signs are not wanting of the coming 
of a cultural lenaissame upon a woihl- 
wiih; scale. (T'ossTertilisation of cul- 
tures on a vast scale has resulted ficuu 
the mass migraticuis, military ami civil, 
that have come with the last great war 
and in its wake. In India, foi instance, 
the contact with tlie W'c'stern litera- 
tures in the last century Juis Jiad a 
fecundating influence, and hciglitened 
activity in all the literatures in the 
indigenous languages of this subcon- 
tinent has resulted. In the sphere of 
Science India and Japan have shown 
extraordinary talent. 

Accounts between the races were 
referred to in the above citation from 
T/ie Secref Doctrine, The vain attempt 
to settle them by war has l>een referr- 
ed to. It remains to undertake a 
voluntary, peaceful settlement, which 
presupposes solvency and freedom of 


action on both sides. For very many 
years Asia has been culturally submerg- 
ed by the Occident. Now the giant is 
awakening and if he but stretches his 
mighty limbs the Liliputian cords that 
had seemed to hold him bound must 
snap. The freedom, achieved or pros- 
pective, on the plane of politics and 
economics, real as it may seem to 
those who have toiled and suffered to 
achieve it, means little nnle.ss it is 
[)araUeled by cultural freedom. A 
culturally potent Asia should be able 
to do better than passively inherit the 
effete politico-economic set-up of the 
West which has proved its impotence 
to bring about and to maintain world 
peace. Asia with her great heritage 
of culture that endured, that penetrat- 
ed peacefully by cultural osmosis from 
laud to land, should try to show a 
belter way and to evolve a new and 
better norm of politico-economic lile. 

The etlort is foredoomed to failure if 
the aim is competitive, the spirit 
exclusive. Sot Asia against Europe, 
hut Asia for the World! Only by an 
enlightened and disinterested lead, 
s\ich as it is our hope and our belief a 
culturally potent .Asia will have it in 
its power to give, can world peace be 
secured and that most terrible calam- 
ity avoided— an alignment of Asia 
against ICurope, East against West, the 
darker races against the wliiite minor- 
ity. 

W'hen right hand fights against left, 
the boily is doomed to suffering, neg- 
lect. starvation, death. Its well-being 
rests on the harmonious co-operation 
between all its members. To that co- 
operation an awakened and re-energised 
Asian Continent must lead the way. 

The Asian Relations Conference held 
at Delhi at the end of March is one of 
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iicveral signs the wind has changed and 
is now blowing from a quarter more 
hojx^ful for world peace. At this first 
Conference nearly half the globe’s 
population was represented— by about 
250 representatives from 32 countries. 
They came together, as Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru put it last August in his 
address Indore the Bombay Branch of 
the Indian Council of World Affairs, 

to review the position of Asia in the 
post-war world, exchange ideas on the 
prohlems common to all Asian conn- 
tiies and study the ways and means of 
promoting ‘doser contacts between 
them. ” 

It is a hopeful angniy that local 
political issues, liowever large or far- 
leacliing, wore excluded from con- 
sideration. Political problems cart 
never be solved until they are under- 
stood an<l it is fatuous to hope to under- 
stand them without study in their 
‘'(‘tting and their implications. Applied 
jiolitics on a basis other than mutual 
sym])athy and appreciation of cultural 
valius went wrong in Europe. Broken 
bones were badly set and a crippled 
b<Kly-j olitic w.as the result. Tlie polit- 
ical structure was faulty. It rested on 
inadequate foundations and the ghastly 
wars but repre.senfed the final collaj)se 
of an infirm structure. Wc do not 
minimise the importance of politics. 
Without politics, or its equivalent in a 
more primitive culture, no people can 
progress or live at peace even with one 
another. But true politics, true state- 
craft, is a means, never an end. It is 
the art of government for peace, for 
giving prosperity at home without 
inflicting penury abroad, for self- 
development without exploitation of 
others. And prosperity in any mean- 
ingful sense there cannot be without 


culture. 

The cultural key, then, is the one 
and only key that can unlock the gates 
of the Ntnv World Order, those gates 
around wliich people of all nation.^ are 
I>ressing, through wdiich they are 
straining their eyes to see, hoping, 
longing for a w'orld in wdiich all men, all 
nations, shall live as understanding 
brothers, not as foes. 

The Asian Relations ('onferenco — 
as an international league or associa- 
tion 4)f nations of this continent- -has 
one primary task for which this open- 
ing session has hut paved the way. 
That is the study of all problems from 
the point of view of the huinanitjes, 
liconomics, lik<* politics, is but a limb 
of the body of a nation or a group, of 
which the social structure is the torso. 
The dense outer body is nothing 
w'ithout the const'iousness, the Soul, 
that dwells within, and the Soul itself 
is but one exj)res.sion of the 1‘niversal 
Spirit. True know ledge, living culture, 
is the Soul (;f any nation, of any group 
of nations, of Asia itself. The Soul 
of Asia in its turn must he tlic faithful 
c?xprcssion of the Uiiiversal Inter- 
national Spiiit. 1'ho same applies, of 
course, to the Soul of Euroj)ean nations 
and of Enroi»e itself, as also to the Soul 
of tJic U. S. A. Tlie giving of second 
place to that Soul and first place to 
the body, or the attempt to put the 
national soul forward as unique, dis- 
tinct from the Spirit from which it 
draws its life, has been responsible for 
some of the disasters through which 
the world has passed in recent years. 

The Asian Relations Conference at its 
first se.ssion has given good promise of 
advance along riglit lines. It repre- 
sents the flowering of a project launch- 
ed in 1943 when, tliroiigh the efforts of 
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Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii, the Indian 
Touncil of World Affairs was founded. 
That unofficial and avowedly non- 
political body, h»rnied “ to encourage 
and facilitate the scientific study of 
Indian and International questions" 
has been publisliing its valuable India 
Quarterly. It was at the instance and 
under the agis of that association that 
the ronference was held. The very 
site chosen, that of the I’urana Qila 
where it met, held an encouragement 
to unity. Its traditions go back to 
the age of the Mahahhurata, while tfie 
building itself was built by Hurnayun 
four hundred years ago-linking -sym- 
Ixiiically ancient llituiu India with 
inediieval Moslem rule, 

Ihmdil Nehru in his Inaugur«d 
Address as also later lri>m the Fresi- 
ilentiul ('hair, upheld the ideal of one 
woihl " and disclaimed on behalf of 
the ('(inference any designs against 
anybody. In his Inaugural Address 
he dedal ed : — 

()»ns is a great tlesigii of pronioling pearc 
aiul pr(^gre^s all ovcm the woi Ul . . , . We pio- 
tu staiul on oiii ( Wii left aiul co-opiTati* 
with all others propartxl to c)p<-rate with 
ns. . . .l.ft u.s have faith in tiu* human spiiit 
whicli Asia has syiubohscU tor thisi* loni^ 
ages past, 

Tlie whole sj»iiit and outlook of Asia, 
he said, were peaceful and Asia, emerg- 
ing into world affairs, W'onldbea power- 
ful influence for world peace. He set 
the effort firmly on a cultural footing 
when he expressed the hope that out 
i>f the Ccmference might come **some 
permanent Asian institute for the study 
of common problems and to bring 
about closer relations, " Also he visu- 
alised perhaps a School of Asian Stud- 
ies and the promotion of visits and 
exchanges of students and professors 


for better mutual acquaintanceship 
and understanding. 

His recognition of world unity came 
out most forcefully when he declared : — 

If any p<*rs<ni thinks that Asia is going to 
pro.sper in the future at the cost of Europe, 
he is mistaken. Because if Europe falls, it 
will drag Asia too with it. Just as if Asia 
lemain'^ fallen or had remained fallen, un- 
doubtedly it would have dragged Europe and 
other parts of the woild with it. You are 
going to have either war or peace in the 
world ; you are going to have either freedom 
or I ick of fieedoni in the world. . ..Today no 
*oiintry in Europe or elsewlicre could base 
its ]Mospeiity on exploiting any other. 

Sliriiiiati Sarojini Naidti in her 
presidential address, which was both 
idt‘alistic and poetic, clelined tlie com- 
mon dieam of those who had gathered 

for the ( oiiference as being that 

• 

Asia shall redeem the world. Asia shall 
not be a couiitrv ot ei.eimes Asia .shall be a 
tountrvof fellowship to the woild and you 
and I, speaking different tongues, shall make 
a eornmnn charter for Asian peoples, fi>r their 
irec(h»n\ and the ficedom of the world. 

Five groiijis were formed to ili.scuss 
the following subjects; Grou]) A: 
National Movements for Freedom; 
Group B : Migration and Racial Prob- 
lems; Ciroup ; I’iconomic Develop- 
ment and Social Services, including 
Transition from Colonial to National 
lu'onomy. Agricultural Reconstruc- 
tion and ludiistiial Development, and 
Labour Problems and Social Services ; 
Ciroiip D : Cultural Problems ; and 
(»roiip E; Women's Problem, Status of 
Women and Women’s Movements. 

The setting up of a permanent non- 
political Asian Relations Organisation 
under the presidentship of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru was determined on, 
to carry forward the work the Con- 
ference liad so auspiciously begun. 
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Tlie Asian Relations Conference, im- 
portant as it is, is fortunately not an 
isolated effort on behalf of the amel- 
ioration of the human mind and heart. 
Other cultural streams are wending to 
the same great sea of human brother- 
hood. One such, which we describe 
here, is a bnmbler effort, but one that 
holds large possibilities for human 
betterment as it unfolds. It is a [)n>j- 
cct launched at Bangalore bj' Theoso- 
phy Co. (Mysore), Ltd. A group of 
riieosophists iH'longing to the Uni*ed 
Lodge founded by Robert C'rosbie arc 
the responsible sponsors of this project, 
among wliom is the Editorof this maga- 
zine, who attended the Asian Relations 
Conference as a Distinguislicd (iuest. 
This effort is based on the recognition 
that all hopes and plans for the im- 
provement of conditions in India and 
the world depend on men, not only on 
outstanding leaders but also and only 
less importantly on an enlightened and 
co operative following. A few generals 
in the field are not an anny, important 
as wise leadership must always bo. 

To hold up the hands of the divsinter- 
osted loaders of the people, to set the 
masses the example of loyal backing of 
these Icacjeis* efforts for the common 
good, an intelligent and public-spirited 
middle class is of the first importance. 
The broadening of the middle-class out- 
look, the deepening of the middle-class 
mind, is necessary if the plans for the 
amelioration of conditions are not to 
prove infructuous. To broaden without 
deepening results in shallowness, as 
witness most of the products of our 
Universities* To deepen without 
broadening may lead to dedication to 


the pursuit of individual salvation, 
come wliat may to others. 

The Indian Institute of Culture, 
launched in Bangaltac in 1945, lias as 
its ol)joct the uniting of tliese aims. It 
represents a uniipio effort to encourage 
commimiou among minds of ordinary, 
lairly educated hoys and girls and 
ultimately men and women whon the 
whol(‘ pioject is functioning — by giving 
them a bre.idth of (uitlook resting solid- 
ly on tlic foundation of eternal v(*ri(ics, 
which do not belong exclusively to any 
<igc or clime, nation or cieed; abiding 
principles, only the application of which 
changes with time and ( ircumstances. 

The first step in the nnfoldnicnt of 
the project was the opening on August 
nth, 1945, of the William ^uan Judge 
Hostel at Basavangudi in Bangalore 
City to provide accommodation for stiu 
dents of all castes, classes and c'oinmun- 
ities without distinction, in the spirit 
of the great Thoosojihist whose name 
the Hostel hears. His contfict with his 
Guru, II. P. Blavatsky, and Thf‘('.sophy, 
the timeless wisdom that she taught, 
gave him the vision, as it was put in 
the Inaugural Address, of “ the con- 
tinents combining in a single country, 
the warring creeds and classes and na- 
tionalities becoming a single unit— 
Humanity — ensouled by the I.ight of 
Knowledge, energised by the Force of 
Brotherhood. " 

A further step was taken last year; 
a plot of land of about twenty acres 
suitable for the erection of the needed 
buildings has been secured near Banga- 
lore* As an adjunct to the ordinary 
education of the youth and the adult, 
the promoters feel the great and press- 
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ing need of an Institute which would 
supply all right instruction to mould 
the individual life as well as to secure 
proper knowledge to aid the social^ 
moral and mental life of the people. 

To (piote from the Inaugural Address : 

Poets arc better social builders 
than politicians, and thoughts of 
philosophers make a deeper impress and 
last longer in influence than the deeds 
of social reformers. Ideas rule the 
W4)rld and they primarily emanate from 
poets and philosophers, from mystics 
and occultists. These great ideas make 
rjiosi suitable foundations and once 
tlieir eflicacy is experienced in applica- 
tion by an individual he leaves behind 
the world of chaos and strife and l>egins 
to glimpse a world of order, under- 
standing and peace, 

‘•Actuated hy such priticiples the 
promoters of the William <Juan Judge 
Hostel are labouring to juit them to the 
tost and, as is stated in our Prospectus, 
the Hostel is part of a largei plan, 
through which the Ancient Culture, 
which is neither of the Past nor the 
West hut is universal, will, it is hoped, 
become manifest. In the spirit of 
fraternity and brotheriiood men and 
women must learn to live in freedom 
and liberty. It is communion of mimls 
we aspire to encourage, for that alone 
will teach persons to forget tlie acci- 
dents of birth, such as race and religion, 
and enable them to realise their man- 
hood* This does not mean communion 
of a few academical minds but of the 
minds of the many hungering to grow 
and to serve the ignorant and the 
downtrodden. Savants and scholars 
will always be in a minority ; the num- 
ber of those who gain from the noble 
tasks of the learned must increase. 
India sorely needs the quick rise of the 


middle and the upper middle classes on 
the plane of the intellect. Grave will 
be our national condition if these 
middle and upper middle classes grow' 
in numbers on the plane of rupees, 
while their counterparts, on the 
plane of mind, arc a handfuL In this 
Hostel and all that we envisage as un- 
folding from it, we desire to apply 
some of those abiding principles to 
which we referred. . . . 

“ We have hopes and we dream of 
an Institution where Knowledge, an- 
cient and modern ; religious, philosoph- 
ical, scicntilic ; emanating from the 
most ancient of A/tecs to Ifie most 
modern Zetetics — Knowledge which is 
not vague but practical, will be made 
available to boys and girls, to virile 
men as to chaste w'oinen, to adults 
preparing thein.selves to assist the 
young, to the very old who are prepar- 
ing themselves for death and the next 
life on earth which must surely come. 
We wMiU adult education not only for 
minds bnt f<)r souls. In this Institu- 
tion we want oiir brothers from China 
and Japan, Iran and Arabia, Europe 
and the Americas, to visit us to learn 
as also to teach learning and teaching 
being but one process — in the nursery, 
in tiie scliool, in the home, in the office, 
everywhere. Wc all of us need to 
learn that sacrifice of and with Spiritual 
Wisdom is the highest of sacrifices, 
benefiting learner and teacher alike, 
and that life without Wisdom is like 
moving in darkness without Light — we 
stumble and fall, hurt ourselves and 
going on come to new griefs and new 
sorrows .... 

What an accumulation of Knowl- 
edge has taken place ! Some of it, 
like buried cities, is forgotten. Much 
of it moulders in libraries andjnuseuras. 
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Should not an attempt he made to 
draw pertinent attention to those 
particular nuggets of knowledge which 
make man more healthy in body, nioic 
wealthy in mind, more noble in heart, 
more self-sacrificing in spirit ?. .. 

“The ills of nationalistic patriotism 
are now recognised ; unless, in this as 
in other matters, India learns from 
the blunders and consequent suffering 
of the so-called advanced nations and 
acquires the Spirit-view, that Human- 
it>‘ is One, not only can she nut con- 
tribute her own share to the common 
good, she must lose her grand opportun- 
ity to take her place as the moral 
teacher of the race 

“The Western civilisation has been 
a sinking continent ; a New World must 
arise, a Virgin World where effete ideas 
and theories which have been tried and 
found wanting will be abandoned. The 
Knowledge that the Moral Law func- 
tions— whether wc like it or not, 
recognise it or not — and that it is the 
part of wisdom (which is real security ) 
to work with that l^Ioral Law, must 
impress the minds of a growing number 
if the New Order is to enjoy peace and 
achiev^c progress. Much is being writ- 
ten and many efforts arc being made 
to usher in the civilisation of the In- 
ternational World. . . . 

“ Bigger concepts are on their way 
but oric(? again failure will dog their 
manifestation unless this fundamental 


teaching becomes more ix)pular than it 
is today, viz., thitt the Moral Law 
governs the human kingdom, that it 
knows neither wrath nor pardon and 
that it favours not big ix>wers but 
grinds the grinder to dust and ashes. 
To popularise llic great truth of the 
Moral Law, in which are implicit several 
important doctrines and ideas, men. 
however few, must become at least 
j)arlial embodiments and examples of 
that Law to some extent. It is our 
hope and our dream that at least a few 
will livT with faith that Karma is the 
truth, and that individuals like com- 
munities and natiems reap from their 
own sowings. But as the sowing is a 
process continuing every hour we can 
prepare for a magnificent harvest in 
the years to (ome. In that hope and 
for the fulfilment of tliat dream— -vast 
and glorious-- wc have stirred a little 
flower in Bangalore and who knows 
what Gods in what Stars will not 
respond to hunible earnestness, deep 
devotion, and the spirit of good- 
will?...^' 

This project, we belic\'e, offers a lead 
wliich those who .seek to build for 
permanence may profitably follow. For 
it not only promises relief from the 
present spiritual poverty of modern 
India ; it also offers a sound basis for 
the bringing together of Last and West 
in .sympathy, for mutual co-operation. 
It points the way to a united world. 
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III.— GROWTH OF THE IDEA OF HUMAN 
UNITY AND WORLD COMMUNITY 


rijc article by Sir Rustom P. Masani, a former Vice Chancellor of the 

Uiuvi T^itv of U anbav. who sp oisored last August the founding at Bombay of the Indian 
Iu>.titute for iMliic.ition.d and (Tiltural ( o operation. Its objects, as outlined by him. arc 
♦Mo draw togfdher Induin'^, m»‘n and women, of intellect and good-will; to facilitate their 
» oll.ib )rat ton in enrn lung the cultural and intellectual life of India; and to prepare the 
Indian people !o « o*c»porate with other nations for the promotion of international good-will 
and vvorld feU«.wship. This Institute, liks the Institute of Indian Culture at Bangalore, 
founded the ye.u bel'»re. like the Asian Relations Conference just held, is an expression of 
tliegnsU spinl whu li is moving in world aflairs, towards cultural integration, towards 
fellowship, towards peai.o. Idealists and lovers of then kind may take liope w'lieii there aic 
sin h iiMiufestat ions of go od-witl on e\ery hand. Sir Rustom also atteiuleil the Conference, 
for wfijch this article was ['nTiKiMly written, as a Distinguished (uicst. — Ki) j 


Wh.vt r* to be d -tu', O MU'^lini . i for I do not 
ti i ogni/«* rnysi il. 

I am neitluT ( hiisf.an noi Jew, iu»r (labt noi 
Mii.sbm , 

1 am not ol tlu‘iM-.t, noi <»1 tlie west, nor of 
tin* land, nor of the sea 

♦ ♦ 

I am not of Indm. noi of t hma, nor of 
Bulg It la, not of Saq uu ; 

I am not of the kingdom of lra«[.iin, nor o( 
the f ouMt i V of K ho rasa n, 

I *im not ot this woihl. m r ol tlie next nor 
ot I’aiadise, nor ol lirll 
I am not of Adam, nor of l*,\e, noi i>f I'den 
and Ui/w.ui. 

'I’hose s< i!]tillatiDg \'rrses of MaiiKuia 
Ktinu ni.d. otilv givt' m static expression 
to the Sufi siiigier’s keen st'iise of union 
with (iod and fellowship of man but 
also reveal hi> ardent spiiil of inteina- 
tioiuili.sin and world citizenship, T'fie 
fatherhood of (iod and the brotherhood 
of man aie the key-note of the time- 
honoured phil'Osophv of life given to 
the world by saints and seers t ver since 
the dawn of civilization. The earliest 
sages of India saw nothing but unity 
in diversity. Tlie end of all sciences, 
according to ancient Hindu philosophy, 
is the realization of the unity of all 
things that exist — unity of the Supreme 
Being, unity of the universe, unity of 


the human rare, unity of culture, of all 
knowledge and sciences and of all fields 
and [ilia.ses of human activity. If 
India's tr.idition of education is the 
oldest, this concept of unity underlying 
the le<iching of its seers and philoso- 
phers is older still. 

bong before the Aryans i)oure(l into 
India and commenced their civ'ilizing 
piocess, the {)eoi)les whom tliey dis- 
plai ed and whom their predecessors had 
tlisplaced, h.id built up a civilization 
akin to, if not higher than, that of the 
Ai wms, so much so that it is held by 
some th.it Moiienjo-daro marks an early 
'>rage of evolution ot Aryan culture. 
b'a< h iiu.ision has led to the fusion of 
the old civilization with the new, but 
the underlying unity of Indiai: thought 
and Indian culture has remained the 
same and has considerably influenced 
the philosopliy of Iran, Arabia and 
neighbouring countiies. This is a 
subject in regard to which much ex- 
ploratory work remains to be done 
conjointly by scholars from various 
countries in the East, particularly 
Afghanistan, Iran, Iraif. India, China 
and Russian Turkestan. The Conference 
can give a great impetus to such in- 
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vestigation and rescaich. 

Not only the earliest poets and seers 
but also the earliest sovereigns, states- 
men and lawgivers have dwelt on the 
vision beautiful of human unity and 
world community. To Asoka, whose 
emi)ire extended over almost the whole 
of India, belongs tlie glory of being the 
first and foremost potentate who placed 
before humanity and the woild gen- 
erally the goal of international comity, 
world-peace and brotherhood not only 
of human beings but also of all living 
beings. In Rock Edict VI the Beloved 
of the People says : There is no duly 

higher tlian the welfare of the whole 
world and in one of the Kalinga 
(Orissa) Edicts he observes, 

All men an* my otTspring. Just as far (luv) 
otfspnng I (ii'sire that they be united with all 
welfare and happiness ot this world and of 
the next, piecisely so do I desire it for all 
men. 

In another Kalinga Edict, intended 
as an instruction to his followers con- 
cerning his policy towards liis uncon- 
(luered neighbours, this most successful 
of empire-builders declared : — 

This alone is my desire with regard to the 
borderers, that they may understand that the 
king desires that tliey should be free from 
fear of me, but should trust in me : that they 
would receive from me only happiness and 
not sorrow ; that they sliould further under- 
stand this, that the king will bear with them 
as far as it is possible to bear, that they may 
be persuaded by me to practise Dharma in 
order that they may gain this world and the 
next. . . . Having given you instructions and 
made known my will, nay, rny immovable 
resolve and vow, may I be free from debt 
( to them ). 

Interesting monographs could be 
written to show how the missionary 
zeal of Asoka in spreading the teaching 
of Buddha far and wide and establishing 
world-peace and how the message of 
human unity and world community 


which Buddha himself had taken from 
the sages who ha<l preceded him, influ- 
enced the thought and philosophy of 
life and .stateciaft of people in the 
West. 

How the Greeks were brought into 
touch with India through Iran and how 
Indian ideas came to influence the 
development of Greek philosophy and 
how it in turn influenced the philosophy 
of the other countries of the West is a 
story that yet remains to he related. 
Whether Rome developed the idea of 
world community as the result of Indian 
influence or not, there is no doubt that 
she gave a great im|)etus to the growth 
of tlu' idea of interuationalisin in the 
Western countries from the earliest 
times. Wlicn her lu5art beat soundly 
and the intoxicating influence of con- 
quest had not transformed the old civic 
patriotism into a definite belief in 
Rome’s manifest destiny “ to become 
mistress of the world/’ Cicero pro- 
claimed a ** universal society of the 
human race ” and Lucan foretold a 
time when the race would cast aside 
its weapons, and all “nations will learn 
to love. ” “ My country i.s the world, " 
exclaimed Seneca, and Epictetus and 
Marcus Aurelius prided thcm.selves on 
Ixiing citizens of the world. 

After Asoka, another potentate of 
India who achieved great fame for his 
gospel of human brotherhood was 
Akbar. His keenness to ascertain the 
truth in every religion and the Hindu- 
Muslim unity achieved during his 
administration are too well known to 
need any reference. At the present 
moment, however, when Hindu^Muslim 
discord is undermining the foundations 
of national and international unity, it 
seems necessary to recall how he strove 
for the unity of the two communities. 
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When also the so-called civilized races 
need to be taught how subject races 
should be treated with tolerance and 
respect, the story of that enlightened 
monarch's treatment of his Ilifulu sub- 
jet ts, his glaring efforts to cement the 
mnun of the two corninunities and the 
(iitholicity of his views will Ix'ar rep- 
etition. From the point of view of cul- 
tural co-operatioti of nations it would 
l>e particularly useful io recall how he 
gathered round him the best brains of 
his time and set them to work on the 
translations ot the Hindu Sha.stras and 
epi<s and books on siieitce and ])hilos- 
ophy. (.unqnest was thus nil)l)ed of 
its Sling but it could not also be robb- 
ed ot its demoralizing infliieiu e which 
brought about the collapse ot the 
Mogul Umpire in India, just as the 
Roman Urni)ite, the mightiest on earth, 
had ultimately been brought to an end. 

Since Akl)af‘s days, Hindus and 
Muslims have lived until recently in 
pea<e in India, he tlie rulers Hindu or 
Muslim, lh)rtuguese or Biitish. The 
recent disunity can in noway l>o called 
a religious conflict ; nor can it be called 
a cultural conflict. It is mainly, if not 
solely, a political conflict and must be 
<lealt with as such. The disunity 
prevailing among the other countries 
of the world can also be traced to 
economic or political causes. All such 
strife is but a reflex of the world in 
ferment due to economic and political 
ilisequilibrium ami primarily to the 
fact that there are still working in man 
primitive combative tendencies and 
mental forces which take him back 
millions of years but which can be 
rendered amenable to control and 
direction if the leaders of thought and 
statesmen of the world jointly and 
earnestly set about it. The idea of 
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human unity and the idea of world 
community still are and will remain 
the same everywhere. 

Certain factors fomenting ill-will and 
racial discord, however, threaten to 
disrupt the unify of the human race, 
if not counteracted by the concerted 
effort of all nations. Various fallacious 
ideas and beliefs which are regarded 
as indisj)Utal)le scientific truths, such 
as the so-called innate differences 
among different people and the racial 
purity and superiority of the white 
people, were disseminated by early an- 
thropologists during the last century 
with an air of scientific knowledge. 
They were believed to le.st on the 
scientific study of races according to 
the divergences of their cephalic index, 
their colour, their facial angles, heiglit 
and other peculiarities. Human races 
weie divided into tw’o types, superior 
and inferior ; to use the names with 
which we in India are familiar. 
Brahmins and Sudras. Thus w^re 
raised impenetrable barriers betw'ecn 
men with thick and narrow skulls, 
those with thick and thin joints, those 
with straight and curved forelieads, 
those with small and large nostrils, 
those with white and black skins, those 
that were tall and those that were 
stunted. Not a few' votaries of the 
science of man protested against thus 
building up theories of inequality and 
immutability on incomplete investiga- 
tions, or erroneous observations, or 
racial prejudices of tlie so-called scien- 
ti.sts. It has been now' amply illustrat- 
ed that races show nothing but skin- 
deep differences, mere accidental mod- 
alities attendant on their respective 
historical evolution in the past, in no 
way so powerful as to efface the sub- 
stratum common to all humanity. 
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'*The only ’savages* in Africa** 
said Dr. Felix von Luschan. Professor 
of Anthrop>ology in the University of 
Berlin, in one of his Ihiiversily lec- 
tures, “ are certain white men. ** In 
a paper subsequently read before the 
first Universal Race Conference he 
declared that he still adhered to his 
words and added that he was convinc- 
ed that certain white men might be on 
a lower intellectual and moral level 
tlian certain coloured Africans. With 
the South African racial problem loom- 
ing large in the deliberations of the 
United Nations at the present moment 
a few more authentic pronouncements 
on this subject w’ould be helpful. 

Persistint effort is necessary to dis- 
pel antisocial and anti-humanitarian 
tendencies wdiich are supposed to have 
been based on scientific research but 
which are in reality based on a fragile 
framework of .sophistry. A very laud- 
able effort w’as made in that direction 
in 1911 when the First Universal Race 
Conference was held at the University 
of London. The object was to discuss 
in the light of science and the modern 
conscience the general relations subsist- 
ing between the peoples of tlie West 
and those of the East, betw’een so- 
called wliite and so-called coloured 
peoples, with a view to encouraging 
between ^them a fuller understanding 
and a more friendly feeling and co- 
operation. Hopes of human unity 
raised by the Conference were, how'cver, 
rudely .shattered within three years by 
the world catastrophe W'hicli shook 
the foundations of human solidarity, 
follow'ed by another global conflict in 
which we have seen race prejudice at 
its worst. In.stead of an advance there 
has been a set-back. 

The nations of the world are. there- 
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fore once more attempting to remodel 
humanity on the time-honoured princi- 
ples of human brotherhood, human 
e<juality and human justice. Once 
more are the \ictois and the vanquish- 
ed all put on their trial. On their 
answers to the question whether human 
beings have the strongtii and wi.sdom, 
co\irage and unselfishness, steadfastness 
and faith, to unite in organizing 
international life on .solid foundations 
will depend the salvation of human 
society. Numerous <d>staclcs in settling 
problems of great complexity have to 
be overcome. Sacrifices of jx*ace 
more exacting tlian sacrifices of war 
will have to be made. The beginning 
is not very promising. Attempts are 
made to whittle down the Atlantic 
Charter and the Moscow and Tehran 
Declarations. The new world order 
that will emerge is not, therefore, 
likely to come up to the expectations 
raised during the days of the War by 
the hymns of love and the lays of 
freedom from want and fear, with 
which the united nations w’ere sustain- 
ed in their days of trial. 

Such, however, is the course of 
human evolution. But even though 
there is and will be a difference between 
promise and performance, even though 
intolerance and injustice may seem to 
he rampant, there is reason for hope 
if we take, as w^e must, a long view of 
human evolution. Let us not mistake 
the marginal eddies for the .stream. 
The pendulum will swing backwards 
and forwards, but there are clear 
indication.s in the history of human 
progress during the past centuries that 
in the cour.se of social evolution racial 
bigotry and antagonism are gradually 
being eliminated, and that humanity 
advances, though slowly, towards the 
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^^cial of human unity. It may yet 
lake years of himian progress upon the 
eaiih, years of l)etter organization aiul 
ro-f>p*‘!ation ainorig irulividuals and 
iiiitions heion* the ideal of universal 
l*rut her hood is attained, rniver^al 
justice througli international comity 
and action is, however, the goal ot 
liiunan historv' ; and tlte lesson taught 
l>y the last two war^ is that the salva- 
tion of the, woild lies not in wars, nor 
in pea((r pacts, hut in fiiendiy union 
and CO o])eratir>n. 

After all, tlie ideals of world peace 
and world lellow.ship have not been 
mere drtsmis. ( entnry after century 
tin* process of conciliation and arbitra- 
lioir to prevent or end disputes and to 
piurnoh' harmony and unity has 
increased in detmiteness and author- 
ity. At tUNt arbitration clauses were 
ins(‘ited in commercial and other 
treaties. I hen arl)itration treaties 
piojxi began to be neg(jliated and 
towards the end (d the last century it 
wa.s incieasirrgly felt that concerted 
international action w’as necessary to 
organize peace. About this time the 
larnous I’olish banker and author of a 
standard work on warfare, the founder 
of the Museum of War and Toace at 
laicerne, Jean de Block, vividly brought 
home to the statesmen of the world 
that, as between Powers of nearly ecpial 
strength warfare would in future be a 


suicidal deadlock, a struggle without 
possil)iJity of decisive result and ruinous 
to both parties. These were conclu- 
sions drawn by the author in the light 
of improvements then made in the 
death-dealing efliciency of arms since 
the Franco-German War. 

During the closing days of the last 
century the Hague ('onference marked 
an advance upon previous European 
“ concerts.** It established a Perma- 
nent Arbitration Court. The League 
of Nations elaborated the idea in the 
establishment of an international court 
but it failed to preserve peace for 
reasons well known to the student of 
recent hiNtoiy. Xeverthele.^s, des[)ite 
continuous discord there has been on 
the whole a growing tendency on tlie 
part of the peoples of the world to get 
together. Many nations and races wlio 
fought side by side duiing the last war 
and iningUxl their blood have been now 
attempting to forge fresli links of union 
and co-operation in political as well as 
social, economic, intelk'Ctual and cul- 
tural lields. Several new international 
organizations ha\'e been formed for 
mutual helj) and altliough the beast in 
man is seen to overpower at times the 
angel in him. each such struggle invari- 
ably ends in a wide r conception of and 
better eftort for international fellowship 
and co o[)eralion. 


Rl STOM Masani 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Almost all the countries of Asia were 
represented at the epoch-making Asian 
Relations Conference held at Delhi late 
in March. Some of tlie major speeches 
are referred to in Asia (dvos a Dead, 
published elsewhere in this issue. 

Greetings were given or messages 
read on behalf of Afghanistan, the 
Ar.d) League, Bhutan, Ibirma, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, China, L-gypt, India, th(i 
Indonesian Republic, Iran, Japan, the 
Jews of ralestine, Malayrt, Nejxal, 
Siam, Tibet, Turkestan, Turkey, Viet 
Nam and six Republics of the Soviet 
rnion as well as from Sir Tej Bahadur 
S.ipru, whose Indian Council of Worlil 
Affairs sponsored the Conference. 

One of the most signilicant messages 
was that sent Iknidit Nehru by Dr. Tai 
Chi Tao, President of the ILxecutive 
Yuan of China, in which he urged that 
the peoples ot Asia slioulcl take cr.gnisancc 
of the serious fatt tluit huniatiily js approach- 
ing the cross-roarK of logencration and self- 
annihilation. 

He ascribed this crisis to the ‘"total 
lack of understanding of the teaching 
of the ancient Sages of Asia, and saw 
the remedy in the brotherly co-opera- 
tion and mutual confidence which 
would fulfil those Sages’ aims. 

As the Afghan leader, Dr. Abdul 
Majid Khan, truly said, “ We have to 
live together if we are going to live 
at all. ” 

Dr. Ghulam Hussain Sadighi, leader 
of the Iranian delegation, struck the 
right note in calling for harmony 
among the Asian peoples “without 


cfuis of vase 

A ltd sayings of philosophers/* 
Hcdiuras 

<listinction of nationality, caste, creed, 
race or religion." It was, he said, 
imperative that all the .Asian nations 
should come together and be good fnends for 
all time to come since they were paitncrs in 
one anotliei’s happiness. 

Docs not the same apply to all the 
nations of the world ? 

“ Asia is one, " prockumed Dr. Bur- 
hanuddin, leader of the Malayan dele- 
gation, and its countric.s represented 
at Delhi were “ like so many rivers 
converging into one mighty ocean, 
India." It was for a great country 
like India to give the lead towards the 
achievement of Asian solidarity. We 
would go further and say that it is 
from a regenerated India that the le.id 
towaids world solidaritj' must come. 

Mark Starr writes in The Saturday 
Review of Literature ( IkS.A. ) for Feb- 
ruary 8th on “The Coming Revolution 
in Adult Education. " He recognises 
the need of “ new outlooks to face the 
changing circumstances," of expand- 
ing loyalties beyond tribal frontiers, of 
co-operation with other peoples on the 
basis of “ human beings first," regard- 
less of national labels. 

He offers good suggestions on adult 
education methods, from the raising of 
the standard of radio, “ potentially the 
greatest educational agency at our 
disposal " to forums and courses in 
industrial and labour relations. He 
recommends, besides, education in the 
workings of government and the rela- 
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tion of the individual to the State, etc. 

But all this and nothing more may 
leave us in a j«>sition not very differ- 
ent from that of which he complains : — 

\Vc .'itquirc more and more facts but lack 
tliC loom (ti social intelligence to weave them 
into a consi-steiit pattern. 

W'ould “education in the resiKnisibil- 
ities of political denriocracy '' indeed, 
as Mr. Starr believes, “ |*irove an effec- 
tive insurance against mass hysteria, 
race riots/' and “unsocial behaviour 
such as hoardir^g ** ? We doubt it. 
These have their basis in the moral 
nature, not in the mind, to which the 
plans of Mr. Starr all seem to be direct- 
e<i. His proposed etfort is like a well- 
built car without an engine. The 
intellectual basis might be furnished 
but tlie driving force would be lacking 
unless adtilt education made its appeal 
to the heart as well as to the head. 
Forums for philosophical exchange, 
courses in the inspiring truths which 
all the great religions offer, broadcasts 
on noble characters of the past as well 
as on the cultural contributions and 
the difhculties of \arious nations and 
{>eoples, these can quicken, where 
information, however necessary, on 
such matters as the functioning of city 
and state governments alone innst 
leave the people cold. 

Mr. Starr's plan is cpiitc in line with 
the modern educational folly of train- 
ing mind and body while ignoring 
character and letting the emotions and 
the desires run wild. 


Provision for the aged is less of a 
problem in India, with its shockingly 
low life expcctancj^ than in Britain, 
where the extension of the life span 
has greatly increased the percentage of 
the old in the total population. The 
Nuffield Foundation recently sponsored 


a Survey on the Problems of Ageing 
and the Care of Old People. The 
Report of the Survey Committee, 
headed by B. Seebobm Rowntree, has 
been published for the Foundation by 
the Oxford University Press under the 
title Old People. 

Social insurance for all age groups 
has been on the increase in England 
since 1908, when the Old-Age Pensions 
Act was passed. Supplementary pen- 
sions were provided in the Old-Age and 
Widows' Pensions Act of 1940. The 
coming into full operation in about two 
years of the National Insurance Act, 
1946, will further improve the position 
of the old. Tlierc is, indeed, the 
Committee points out, a danger that 
the burden of maintaining the aged may 
result in lowering the national standard 
of living, unless the able-bodied con- 
tinue wwking after reaching pension- 
able ago. Many of the elderly, as 
distinguished from the aged ami infirm, 
are quite capable of such continued 
work, as an industrial survey has 
established. While less speedy, they 
are often more regular and reliable 
tlian many younger workers. 

The lack of occupation is, in fact, 
one of the difiiciilties of the aged, 
whose health as well as spirits will be 
benehted by less time to feel lonely 
and unwanted. Fortunately, the per- 
centage of the aged living in institu- 
tions is not more, it is estimated,, 
than 5 per cent. — the rest^ living in 
their own homes or as lodgers with 
their children or others. Plans for the 
amelioration of the conditions under 
which they live include prominently 
more suitable accommodations and 
opportunities for recreation and for 
social contacts. There is less acute 
|>overty among the old in Britain now, 
but the Committee Report makes plain 
how much employment opportunities 
and friendly interest and sympathy 
can add to their well-being and their 
happiness. 
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Point out the ** Way ** — however dimly • 
and lost amond the host — as docs the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 
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[ During this montli the Parsis will observe the Death Anniversary of 
their great prophet, Zarathushtra. Appropriately, wc reprint a fragment of 
ancient Iranian Wisdom from the Vendidad ( III, 30-32 and 24-29). Like so 
many ancient texts this one also has an allegorical meaning — the tilling, the 
sowing, the reaping, applied to the efforts of the Eternal Pilgrim, the evolving 
human soul. — Ed. | 


" O Maker of the material world, 
thou Holy One ! What is the food 
that fills the law of Mazda, what is 
the stomach of the Law 1 ” Ahura 
Mazda answered : “ It is sowing corn 
again and again, 0 Spitama Zara- 
thustra ! He who sows corn, sows 
holiness ; he makes the law of Mazda 
grow higher and higher ; he makes 
the law of Mazda as fat as he can 
with a hundred acts of adoration, 
a thousand oblations, ten thousand 
sacrifices. 

When barley occurs, then the demons hiss ; 

When thrashing occurs, then the demons 
whine ; 

When grinding occurs, then the demons 
roar ; 

When flour occurs, then the demons fiee. 

“Unhappy is the land that has 
long lain unsown with the seed of the 
sower and wants a good husbandman. 
He who would till the earth, O 


Spitama Zarathustra ! with the left 
arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, the earth will bring 
forth plenty of fruit. Unto the tiller 
says the Earth : ‘ 0 thou man ! 

who dost till me with the left arm 
and the right, with the right arm 
and the left, hither shall people ever 
come and beg for bread, here shall I 
ever go on bearing, bringing forth 
all manner of food, bringing forth 
profusion of corn. ’ But to the non- 
tiller says the Earth : ‘ O thou man 1 
who dost not till me with the left 
arm and the right, with the right 
arm and the left, ever shalt thou 
stand at the door of the stranger, 
among those who beg for bread; 
ever shalt thou wait there for the 
refuse that is brought unto thee, 
brought by those who have prOf 
fusion of wealth, 



JNANA AND BHAKTI 

KNOWLEDGE AND DEVOTION 


[ Professor M. Hiriyanna, author of Outlines of Indian Philosophy, brings 
out well in tins thoughtful article the close relationship between two of the 
paths to Self- or God-realisation. Those who see bhakli-yoga as separate and 
distinct from jhdna-yoga make the error, fatal to the understanding of man and 
his relation to the Whole of which he is a part, of compartmentalising man. 
So too do those who claim that karma-yoga and abhiyasa yoga arc separate and 
distinct disciplines. Self-realisation is not reached by any one road but by a 
parallel advance on all. As Sri Krishna says in the Gita, " Whatever the 
path taken by mankind, that path is mine. ” — Ed. 1 


Hroadly speaking, the couise of 
disciidinc which the Indian systems 
of philosophy prescribe for attain- 
ing the final goal of life is twofold ; 
self-conipiest and self-knowledge. 
The former is negative in its aim, 
although it does not imply that the 
means to it is necessarily so. It is 
usually sought by the performance 
of duty in a spirit of disinterested- 
ness as taught in the Gila ( karma- 
yoga ), which is far from being 
negative. The other item in the 
discipline consists in acquiring a 
knowledge of the true nature of the 
self, ‘ and is obviously positive. 
These two aids to the goal of self- 
perfection, viz., vairiigya and jhatta 
as they arc respectively termed, 
these have been represented as 
" the two wings that help the soul 
in its spiritual flight. ” This course 
of discipline is common to all the 
philosophic systems — \'edic as well 

1 

as rigid. 


as non-Vedic. But they do not ex- 
haust Indian thought, for there are 
also theistic doctrines which are 
not less important. ® The course 
of training commended in them is 
somewhat different, and its distinct- 
ive feature is what is called bhakli 
or ■' devotion. ” The purpose of the 
present article is to explain the 
meaning of bhakli and to consider 
its relation to jhana — taking that 
term, however, in the sense mainly 
of a knowledge of Deity and not in 
that of a knowledge of the self, which 
it bears in the philosophic schools. 

The word bhakli comes from a 
Sanskrit root, meaning " to serve ” or 
“to resort to,” and signifies “ser- 
vice ” or “ resorting to another for 
assistance. ” As a religious term, 
it connotes “turning to God for 
protection, completely surrendering 
oneself to his will. ” This concep- 
tion of surrender to the divine will 


’ The word “ self ” in " self-conquest ’’ refers to the sensuous self. 

This distinction between theistic and non-theistic doctrines should not be regarded 
They arc often found to be overlapping. 
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is very old in India. In one of the 
Upanishads, ’ for example, Pratar- 
dana, King of Ka.si, is represented 
as meeting Indra whom he has 
pleased by his uncommon valour. 
As a mark of his appreciation, Indra 
asks the king to choose any boon 
he likes. Instead of doing so, 
Pratardana says to India ; " Do you 
yourself choose for me the boon 
which you deem most beneficent to 
man, ” indicating thereby his spirit 
of complete resignation and his 
absolute trust in the deity he adores. 
We may also refer in this connection 
to the well-known words in which, 
according to the Ramayana ( vi. 18), 
Sri Rama gives expression to what 
he holds to be his life’s principle: 
" I will never forsake one that has 
sought me as the sole refuge. ” It 
is this ancient ideal of bhakii that 
we find inculcated with increasing 
emphasis in the Gila, the Bhagavata 
and the various schools of theistic 
Vedanta. 

The description of bhakti as self- 
surrender may suggest that it is to be 
attained simply through such pas- 
sive virtues as meekness and humil- 
ity, but it is not so. It also demands 
of man* that he should faithfully 
discharge his duties — secular as well 
as religious ; only, if they are 
to serve as a means to bhakti, he 
should give up all thought of reaping 
any personal advantage through 


them. Hence the "path of devo- 
tion ’’ ( bhakti-yoga ), as this system 
of training is called, has the same 
ethical implication of self-conquest 
as the "path of works ”( A-ama- 
yoga), adopted, as we slated, in the 
non-theislic doctrines generally. 
But there is an important difference, 
viz., that while in those doctrines 
one aims at self-conquest directly, in 
fulfilling one’s duties, here one does 
so indirectly through dedicating them 
to God. * There is consequently a 
consciousness, throughout the bhakti 
discipline, of the presence of a Being 
with whom personal relations are 
possible ; and it is this conscious- 
ness that evokes in man feelings 
like reverence, love and fear which 
are peculiar to the religious attitude. 

But bhakti as thus conceived, or 
utter submission to God, is not 
enough to secure salvation for man, 
according to Indian theism. It will 
not suffice merely to say, " Not my 
will, but Thine be done.’’ There is 
need also for another aid, viz., 
knowledge of God. “God can be 
of worth to man,’’ it has been said, 
“only in so far as he is a known 
God." The reason for its inclusion 
in the discipline is commonly ex- 
plained by reference to the close 
relation that has always existed in 
India between philosophy and relig- 
ion ; and it is pointed out that, owing 
to the pre-eminent place which 


Kaiishitaki Upanishad iii. i. The word bhakti itself occurs in another of the early 
Upanishads, viz., the Svetasvatara ( vi. 23 ). 

* Contrast, e.g., Gita iii. 30, ** Throwing every deed on me, and with thy meditation 
fixed upon the Higher Self, resolve to fight, without expectation, devoid of egotism and 
free from anguish, " and v. ii, “The truly devoted, for the purification of the heart, per- 
form actions with their bodies, their minds, their understanding, and their senses, putting 
away all self-interest.** 
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knowledge occupies in all philos- 
ophy, theistic creeds also have come 
to attach importance to it. But 
that is only to state a historical fact. 
It does not reveal the significance 
of its inclusion in the discipline of 
bhakli. A characteristic of all relig- 
ions is that they inspire in their 
followers an attitude of awe towards 
a superhuman Being who is repre- 
sented as having complete control 
over the course of nature as well as 
the destiny of man. So long, how- 
ever, as the idea of this Being or 
God Ls not properly understood and 
remains involved in mystery, the 
attitude of awe does not differ much 
from that of fear and bewilderment. 
Men may try to propitiate a God 
whom they view with dread ; but 
they cannot worship him, for wor- 
ship, in the true sense of the word, 
means the recognition of supreme 
and absolute worth in its object. 
The purpose of including a knowl- 
edge of God in the scheme of dis- 
cipline is to enlighten us on his true 
nature and, by bringing home to us 
his infinite excellences, to render 
a genuine worship of him possible. 

A very important consequence 
follows from such enlightenment. 
As the idea of God becomes clarified, 
the awe which is a fundamental 
feature of the religious attitude 
gradually passes into love mingled 
with veneration, for we spontaneous- 
ly love and admire the highest when 
we know it. Thus bhakli in the 
negative sense of self-surrender is 
not conceived here as an end in 


itself but is intended to consummate 
in a positive goal, viz., love of God. 
In fact, it is these two — self-surren- 
der and love of God — taken together, 
that constitute bhakli in the com- 
plete meaning of the term ; and of 
them the first, through cleansing our 
motives and disciplining our desires, 
fits us for the second. Only the 
pure in heart can truly love God. 
Indians speak of this element of love 
as priti — a word which is etymolog- 
ically connected with the English 
“ friend. ” It is also sometimes 
described* as anurakti where the 
preposition ( anu ), it is explained, 
indicates that the love is such as 
arises after a knowledge of the 
greatness and exceeding goodness of 
God. It is bhakli in this sense of 
loving devotion that is a means to 
salvation. The attitude of fear or 
“ religious dread, ” to which we 
referred earlier, cannot have much 
to do with it, for salvation, as shown 
by one of its equivalents in Sanskrit 
( nbhaya ), is the very opposite of fear 
and consists in a total emancipation 
from it. This idea of love directed 
to the godhead is also very old in 
India and is found in the earliest 
portions of the Veda, where the 
devout believer is characterised as 
“ god-loving ” ( deva-kama ). 

Thus it is not right to say, as it is 
sometimes said, that the path of 
devotion is meant only for the 
ignorant or the simple-minded, and 
that unqualified submission to the 
divine will is all that is required for 
attaining the final aim of life. Nor 


^ C/ Sa^dtlya Sutra i. 2 (Com,). 
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is knowledge sufficient by itself for 
the purpose. It may, no doubt, be 
acquired before the lesson of self- 
sacrifice has been fully learnt. Such 
knowledge may quench our spec- 
ulative thirst or it may add to our 
mental accomplishments ; but, until 
the sway of natural inclinations is 
severely restrained, it will lead to no 
result that can be said to possess 
any moral or spiritual significance. 
It is because the ultimate goal of 
life, rightly conceived, is as much a 
release from ignorance as it is from 
selfish desire that Indian theism in- 
sists upon the need for a knowledge 
of God as well as for a spirit of self- 
denial. 

We have assumed so far that 
knowledge, whether it is of the self 
or of God, stands for an intellectual 
conviction which is necessarily me- 
diate. No Indian doctrine, however, 
accepts the proposition that such 
knowledge, essential though it be as 
a preliminary condition, can itself 
serve as a true aid to liberation. All 
of them lay down that if it is to do 
so it must, by appropriate means 
like steadfast meditation {dhyana), 
be transformed into direct intuition. 
It is only when knowledge ripens 
into intuitive experience that it 
attains a certitude which mere reason 
can never secure for it. It will then 
become self-endorsed, and nothing 
that may occur thereafter can shake 
it. The purely philosophic doctrines 
hold that such direct experience is 
the chief, if not the only, means to 


liberation. The theistic creeds, on 
the other hand, do not stop at that. 
They point out that such immediate 
experience naturally transmutes and 
enriches the meaning of devotion ; 
and the resulting attitude they term 
para-bhakli or " higher devotion. " 
It is described as 

a continuous flow of love which is 
infinitely more intense than any that 
one may bear to oneself or to those 
belonging to oneself and whose prompt- 
ings will not allow themselves to be 
thwarted by obstacles, be they never 
so many. 

Thus devotion also, like knowl- 
edge, presents two forms, one more 
profound than the other ; and it is 
devotion in the profounder sense or, 
more strictly, its complement of 
divine grace {prasada) that, accord- 
ing to Indian theism, is the direct 
cause of salvation. 

Viewing now the course of train- 
ing as a whole, we may say that 
bhakii in the sense of absolute self- 
surrender is indispensable for acquir- 
ing jiiana and that jmna in its two 
phases of mediate knowledge and 
immediate experience is, in its turn, 
the condition necessary for bhakti to 
reach its fullest development in love. 
If we overlook the twofold distinc- 
tion in both jUSna and bhakti and 
use for them respectively the general 
terms " knowledge ” and " devo- 
tion,” we see how intimately they 
are related, and how knowledge 
without devotion is as futile as devo- 
tion without knowledge. 

M. Hiriyanna 



ON LITERATURE 

[.—IS IT ALWAYS A FORCE FOR UNITY ? 


j Prof. P. S. Naidu, Head of the Department of Education in the Allahabad 
I'liiversity, hrinj'.s the theories of Depth Psychology to bear upon the problem 
of wiiy '■oine types of writing are divisive and inflammatory and others helpful 
to world unity. —El), i 


While interuationa! undoistancling 
and good-will have often been pro- 
moted by inspired literature, it is 
also true that sometimes writings by 
no means low or insignificant, have 
inflamed the passions of racial 
jeal.Misy, intolerance and bitterness, 
t'ertaiii typos of fanatically religious 
literature are cases in point. If we 
can analyse the psychological forces 
that generate the latter type of writ- 
ing, and pick out the ingredients 
that excite hatred and ill-will, then 
we may perhaps place in the hands 
of the writer a tool for detecting 
fissiparous tendencies in his composi- 
tion. I propose to make a prelim- 
inary lest assay as a prelude to the 
more thorough psychological anal- 
ysis for which the conditions of our 
time seem to call. 

Let us classify the various typos of 
literature roughly in two groups, 
those that appeal to all races and 
peoples, and those that seem to 
offend against the sentiments and 
feelings of other peoples. Let us look 
at world literature from our point of 
view, though I must say that we in 
this ancient land are e.xtraordinarily 
tolerant and do not take offence 
even under great provocation. Any- 


way we can exercise our imagination 
a little and achieve the effect 
demanded. Folk-tales, short stories, 
biographies of saints and tales of 
adventure are universal in their 
appeal. Similarly literature dealing 
with the profound and intensely 
human pas'^ions, such as love, friend- 
ship and parental feeling, is read and 
enjoyed by all without thought as to 
the race, creed or colour of the 
author. Great human tragedies 
which .set our heart-strings vibrating 
are welcomed everywhere. Poems 
which express the inarticulate aspira- 
tions of the soul, those vague long- 
ings and intimations which hardly 
seem to have any form but which 
are enshrined in the beauteous 
images created by the gifted pen of 
the poet — these are also universal in 
appeal. Nature poetry k^^ows no 
limits of country, creed or race. We 
may go on adding to the list. 

When we look for examples of 
writings which create national ill- 
feeling. we find them readily in 
history books wdtten by those suf- 
fering from a superiority complex. 
These books may be faultless in 
language and idiom. They may 
attain even sublimity of expression, 
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but they are mischievous. National 
anthems of the conquering or ruling 
race are the greatest irritants. 
Certain biographies with tendencies 
to glorify the hero and his exploits 
at the cost of other nations are 
repugnant. Above all, fanatical 
religious literature inspired by a 
proselytising mania or a fiery and 
uncontrollable passion for destroying 
other religions, will be deeply offen- 
sive. In this connection it should, 
howev’er, b« remembered that 
mystical poetry and other types of 
mystical literature are singularly 
appealing to all religionists. 

What, then, is the secret of the 
appeal in certain types of literature, 
and of repulsion in others ? Some 
sort of answer may be given from 
the layman’s point of view, but, for 
the proper diagnosis of the root 
cause with a view to suggesting 
proper remedies for this peculiar 
illness afflicting society today, we 
must turn to Depth Psychology for 
help. 

A work of literature, like any other 
form of fine art, is the product of a 
gifted mind struggling to express 
itself, in this case through the 
medium pf language. While literary 
criticism has handled with skill and 
success the medium of expression, it 
has failed to understand the mys- 
teries of the structure of the mind 
which carves out of the medium 
pleasing and lasting forms. Let us, 
therefore, probe into this neglected 
aspect of higher literary criticism. 

Modern Depth Psychology teaches 
us that the human mind at birth 
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has a certain innate structure. The 
elements of this structure arc the 
primitive instincts and their con- 
comitant emotions such as fear, 
anger, parental love, sex-appeal, dis- 
gust, self-assertion, submission, 
acquisitiveness, curiosity, wonder, 
etc. But, unlike a machine, the 
structure of mind, which is living 
and dynamic, grows and develops as 
the result of its intimate and inescap- 
able contact with the social, biolog- 
ical and physical environment. This 
growth, contemporary psychology 
tells us, is through the formation of 
sentiments. For instance, when a 
small child is ill-treated by a bully, 
he may hit back, but he soon fiuds 
retaliation futile. He is very angry 
with the bully, but he is also afraid 
of him. The two elementary emo- 
tions of fear and anger weave them- 
selves round the bully and produce 
the sentiment of hatred. And as a 
human being is the ccnti'e of 
organisation of the sentiment, we 
call this mental product a concrete 
sentiment. 

A few more examples of concrete 
sentiments will clarify our under- 
standing of this mental process. 
When the two fundamental emotions 
of wonder and submission, are 
organised round a person or a strik- 
ing natural object such as a water- 
fall, we get admiration ; add fear to 
it, then awe is generated ; let the 
filial feeling be mingled with awe, it 
will yield reverence. Thus we see 
how the peculiar process of mental 
growth through the formation of 
sentiments proceeds. 
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And after concrete sentiments 
come abstract sentiments. These 
arc the result of the organisation of 
instincts, emotions and concrete 
sentiments round ideas and ideals. 
Some visible symbol may be 
present, such as the flag or the 
national anthem, at the core of the 
abstract sentiment ( in this case of 
patriotism ). But it is the non- 
material concept that is the centre 
of an abstract sentiment. 

These sentiments, abstract and 
concrete, arc usually many and 
varied in the mental structure of an 
individual, and they come into con- 
flict with one another. In recent 
times in our country often the tender 
feeling for a beloved parent, child or 
life-partner has come into conflict 
with one's sense of duty to the 
country. These mental conflicts have 
to be resolved through the formation 
of a scale of sentiment values, a 
hierarchical arrangement of senti- 
ments in a graded order. In such a 
graded scale, it goes without saying, 
there should be a master-sentiment 
in terms of whose supreme worth all 
other sentiments are evaluated. At 
the present moment, in the minds of 
many, the Nation, the State, or 
social .service is the master-senti- 
ment. But it will be readily admit- 
ted that Love of the Supreme and 
the intense aspiration to be one with 
It should be the sovereign sentiment 
for human beings seeking to realise 
the highest and the best within 
themselves. This, however, is a 
Question with which we are not 
concerned now. 


One or two features of the mental 
dynamics of sentiment-organisation 
merit our attention. One is that the 
mind must express itself. I have 
touched on this point already. 
Literature is one of the forms which 
the expression of mental structure 
may take. The other feature is 
known in psychological language as 
" Sympathetic Induction. ” Our 
minds are all built of the same 
stuff. Hence, not surprisingly, both 
elementary emotions, and more 
advanced and cultured sentiments 
have a tendency to reproduce them- 
selves in other minds. 

Literature is a very powerful force 
for this mental induction, which 
holds the secret of the aesthetic joy 
which we experience in reading or 
witnessing a great tragedy, al- 
though it may portray suffering and 
human degradation. Literary critics 
in the West as well as in the East 
have attempted in vain to explain 
this strange phenomenon of " enjoy- 
ment ” of the painful. The secret 
lies in the capacity of the Sahridaya 
to catch and recreate in his own 
mind the joy which the author exper- 
ienced in producing the tragedy. In 
other words, it consists in reproduc- 
ing in our own mind the great senti- 
ment in the mind of the author 
w'hich found expression in the 
masterpiece of literary art. 

Let us turn to our main problem. 
If we examine the works of literature 
which have universal appeal we find 
that many of them are the expres- 
sions of the fundamental emotions 
shared by all human beings. Con- 
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sider for a moment what a tremen- 
dous present appeal all over the 
world a novel, a short story or a 
poem will have which portrays the 
pangs of hunger. The food instinct 
is universal. Similarly poems, 
dramas and stories woven round 
parental feeling, fear or assertion 
will have a universal appeal. 

If w'e pass from the lowest level 
of primitive emotions to the next 
higher, namely, concrete sentiments, 
here again we find remarkable iden- 
tity of patterning in the minds of 
different nationalities and races. 
The great literary works dealing with 
romantic love, pure friendship, 
valour, selfless devotion to a master, 
are all built on more or less the same 
pattern and appeal readily to na- 
tions widely differing in their Welt- 
anschauung. Which people is there 
that will not respond to the sublime 
appeal of Sakunialam, of Damon and 
Pythias or of Sohrab and Rustuin ? 

Trouble arises when we ascend to 
the next level of abstract sentiments, 
for it is here that man’s mind first 
begins to forsake its earthly attach- 
ments and seeks to discover its true 
nature. One of the methods adopt- 
ed for selbdiscovery is self-identifica- 
tion with the nation, the State 
or the religious creed or dogma. 
Literature violently patriotic or 
sectarian is a fruitful source of 
trouble. There is a deep-seated 
reason for this. While man is fairly 
certain of himself and his feeling at 
the level of the primitive emotions 
and concrete sentiments, he is on 
rather slippery ground on the level 


of abstract sentiments. There is 
danger of his being swept off his feet 
here. So the unconscious defends 
him in his weak holdings. And is 
not attack the best form of defence ? 
So, literature expressive of the un- 
ripe abstract sentiments is often 
certainly a dividing force. 

I have hinted at the fact that 
mystic experiences have a remarkable 
family affinity* all over the world 
and that mystics’ outpourings arc 
universal in their appeal. The secret 
here again is that on the mystic 
level, after man has seen and realis- 
ed the truth for himself, he is 
perfectly certain of himself, and so 
can penetrate through the sensuous 
symbolism of other mystics and 
appreciate their meaning, Wc find, 
therefore, that it is where the evolu- 
tionary structure of the mind i.s 
nebulous and unripe that there lies 
the danger of its breaking out into 
fissiparous tendencies. It is lit- 
erature relating to the level of ab- 
stract sentiments and also to the 
border-lands below and above them, 
that has potentialities for creating 
bitterness and ill-feeling. 

This psychological fact has to be 
recognised and attempts should be 
made to take the sting of bitterness 
from this region. Nature has not 
left us helpless there. She has 
implanted the great principle of 
" Sympathetic Induction ” in human 
minds. This soothing and binding 
feeling must be quickened into 
dynamic activity by the efforts of 
men of letters. Complete under- 
standing may not be brought about 
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in this region; still men must be made 
to realise that agreeing to differ will 
end in such a degree of agreement 
as will banish ill-will. 

The following immediate steps are 
suggested to promote international 
good-will and brotherly feeling : Lists 
comprising 25 to 30 titles of books 
representing the best and highest 
contribution of each literature may 
be drawn up, and attempts made to 
have them translated. ,\n anthology 
comprising the best sayings in each 
literature on such themes as lov'e, 
patriotism and universal brother- 
hood may be compiled. The an- 
thology may also deal with the best 
paintings and other such topics. 
Studies may be. made of representa- 
tive authors in each country who 
have a message for the world as a 
whole without distinction of creed, 
race, colortr or caste. Often the 
universal or international character 
of an author’s message is obscured 


by forces other than literary. These 
forces must be counteracted by 
suitable means. Books and articles 
which tend to foster ill-feeling should 
be exposed by authoritative crit- 
icism. Above all, the efforts of the 
P.E.N. Club towards international 
understanding and good-will must 
be intensified. 

I have not lost sight of the differ- 
ence between understanding anoth- 
er man’s point of view and feeling at 
one with him. I also agree that unity 
will result only from oneness of feel- 
ing. But w'here disagreement exists 
it is better to take a step towards 
removing it than to sit idle. To sec, 
on the cognitive level, the other 
man’s point of view, to recognise 
his right to it and then to agree to 
differ will certainly load .sooner or 
later to unity on the conativc level. 
And in this process literature is a 
most valuable aid. 

P. S. Naidu 


II.— TRENDS AND INFLUENCE 

( hew can l)C !)Otter ([ualilicd to analyse current trends in literature, as 
manifested in the periodicals of (Ircat Biitain. than Denys Val Baker, Editor 
of the .Annual Lttile lievtews Anthology and author of Little Reviews, 
who is bc.sidcs a compiler of collections of short stories and the author of Worlds 
Without End, a book of short stories, and The White Rock, a novel. — Ed. ] 


Little review’s, or literary mag- 
azines, make an invaluable reference 
to any survey of contemporary 
British literature. An author is 
unlikely to produce more than one 
book every two or three years. In 
the meantime he and his fellow 
writers are assimilating ideas and 


experiences, experimenting with new 
writing forms and techniques, evolv- 
ing fresh critical standards and 
approaches, sketching out fragments 
of novels and other longer works — 
all of it the stuff of literature, need- 
ing and meriting the outlet of the 
printed page. Where would this 
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sort of writing secure publication if 
there were no little reviews ? 

Little reviews have a peculiar 
importance in peace time, whether 
as training-grounds, signposts or 
mere safety-valves, but how much 
more necessary do they become in 
war time ! With books reduced to 
one-third of pre-war output, classics 
practically unobtainable and “ con- 
temporary literature, ” with few 
notable exceptions, represented by 
a steady stream of mediocre books, 
it is no mean achievement that the 
little reviews of Britain not only 
kept going but flourished through 
more than five years of war-time 
conditions. 

What are the new post-war 
trends ? The first is the tremendous 
increase in poetry magazines. 
Whether this is largely due to the 
convention that poetry always 
booms during war time can only be 
proved or disproved after a fairly 
long period of peace. Poetry cer- 
tainly has its chance now. “ With 
a more liberal education and the 
advances made in modern publish- 
ing there is more poetry being writ- 
ten, made public and read in this 
country than in any other, ” states 
Poetry ( London ), A poetry mag- 
azine in the ’30's with a position 
roughly comparable to that of Poetry 
( London ) was New Verse. Around 
it there developed a number of other 
reviews, all full of examples and 
studies of the so-called proletarian 
poetry that was then the rage. 
Today, in the field with Poetry, we 
have a number of independently 


operated but like-minded reviews 
such as Poetry Quarterly, Poetry 
Folios, Dint, Outposts, — only we find 
in their pages lyrical, individualistic 
and neo-romantic poetry predom- 
inating. Indeed, it is a hard search 
outside the pages of Our Time, 
Seven, Million and Penguin New 
Writi}ig, to find the sort of poetry 
that was so popular with the intel- 
ligentsia of the ’30’s. And it was in 
no less a paper than Penguin New 
Writing, itself a development of the 
New Writing book collections so 
closely associated with the Left- 
Wing literary movements of the ’30’s, 
that John Lehmann, the Editor, 
commenting on the new trends in 
poetry and writing in general stat- 
ed : — 

...the centre of balance has shifted from a 
rather extravert, documentary type of real- 
ism to something more introvert, with a 
great deal more reilection and feeling in it 
. . . .There are certain younger writers whose 
tendency seems to Vjc towards an extreme 
lyritism, sentimental rather than surrealist. 

lie went on to draw attention to 
tendencies towards, on the one hand, 
“ an out-and-out pacifism and con- 
centration on inner problems, ” and, 
on the other, “ towards revolu- 
tionary action and complete domi- 
nation by one group within the 
State in the interests of social 
change.” Any one who studies 
modern little reviews as a group 
sees clearly a wide-spread majority 
movement away from the second of 
these tendencies, if not necessarily 
all the way towards the first. I shall 
say more about this later ; the point 
to stress here is that the trend is 
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heralded, as is often the case, by the 
poets tlirough their magazines. 

Here might be worth mentioning, 
in passing, four technical develop- 
ments that become apparent from a 
.study of a wide variety of poetry 
nwicws. These are towards (i) a 
greater proportion of work by new 
and unkncnvn ])oots ( Poetry, Lon- 
don, recently is.sued a whole number 
devoted to newcomers), {2) much 
longer po<‘ms, as well as complete 
scenes and acts from poetic dramas, 
(.}) increased emphasis, by poets of 
many diflerent outlooks, upon the 
lU'cd to n'atlirm human values and 
the importance of individual free- 
dom, and (.j) greater attention and 
.space to the nationalist and dialect 
poetry of Scotl.uul, Ireland, Wales 
and other small countries —an 
example of the last being the ap- 
pearance of Poetry (Scotland), aim- 
ing to provide a meeting place for 
the work of Scottish poets, much of 
it in tiaelic and Lallan. 

This brings me to the second 
significant trend— the revival and 
revitalisation of nationalist and 
regional cultures. Significant because 
it occurs at a time of the most power- 
ful arguments and movements to- 
wards a vast centralised administra- 
tion of the world and its peoples. 
Everyone agrees upon the necessity 
for international understanding and 
world co-operation but not everyone, 
it is apparent, agrees that this can 
best be obtained via the machina- 
tions of a huge and artificially 
imposed bureaucracy. An alterna- 
tive view for which there is increas- 


ing support — particularly among 
artists and writers — is that world 
brotherhood will be more naturally 
established via communities of free 
individuals, freely federated on a basis 
of mutual aid. In the economic 
sphere this would mean, in the words 
of Herbert Read, the evolution of 
“ communities of self-governing in- 
dustries, free alike from the un- 
checked rule of monopoly capital and 
the centralised control of the State.” 

In the cultural sphere there w'ould 
be the happier tendency for art to 
develop on a regional basis, deriving 
renewed strength from local tradi- 
tions and craft.smanship, becoming, 
as it should be, an intrinsic part of 
the pattern of everyday life. I'rom 
this point of view it is encouraging to 
note the recent appearance of several 
reviews aiming at just such a revival. 

A country’s or a region’s art soon 
withers and wastes if it lacks direc- 
tion and, above all, a means of 
expression. ” Too often the Scottish 
artist has succumbed quite uncon- 
sciously to the idea that all critical 
standards have their locale in London 
and must necessarily continue to do 
so,” complains Scottish Art and 
Letters, and adds : ” It is only when 

the writers and artists find an interest 
and encouragement among their own 
people that they are likely to use 
their best material. ” The revived 
IFa/e.s, heralding a Welsh Renais- 
sance, suggests that Welsh writers 
and artists would do themselves no 
harm if they could tramp up and 
down their countryside and help to 
re-create a Wales where, in the words 
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of Matthew Arnold, quoted by a 
contributor, 

the past still lives, where every place has its 
tradition, ev'ery name its poetry, and where 
the people, the genuine people, know this 
past, this tradition, this poetry, and live with 
it and cling to it. 

In Ireland Irish IVriling and Irish 
Harvest are two lively new collec- 
tions, and the Bell, now settled down 
as a vigorous outlet for new Irish 
writing, constantly protests against 
the fantastic censorship of the Irish 
Government and pleads for the right 
of expression of Irish writers and 
artists. I am not here assessing the 
worth of these publications — that 
would require an article on its own — 
but merely pointing what seems 
the obvious fact, that, because these 
magazines exist, Welsh, Scottish and 
Irish writers have today a much bet- 
ter chance of self-expression than for 
many a long day. Without their 
own publications — and the Welsh 
and Scottish writers at least have 
often been without them — too many 
of these writers are restricted to in- 
frequent publication in English re- 
views — a haphazard and inadequate 
state of affairs from all points of 
view. , 

And so, fairly naturally, to the 
third trend, which may have develop- 
ed quietly but should prove a last- 
ing one. That is the appearance in 
Britain during the war period of a 
number of literary reviews publish- 
ed by and for the refugees from 
European countries that were occupi- 
ed by the Germans. Many of them 
were circulated, via underground 


movements, in the occupied coun- 
tries, thus providing a precious lit- 
erary contact with the peoples there. 
At the same time, it is significant 
that many of these reviews print at 
least a part of their contents ( or 
duplicate the whole ) in English, thus 
providing British readers with an 
unusually intimate introduction to 
current literary trends and ideas of 
other Europeans. At the same time 
praise is due to many English re- 
views which hav'c devoted consider- 
able space to the work of overseas 
writers— notably Hexo Writing and 
Daylight, Horizon, Windmill, Our 
Time, Translation and Hoxv. 

Conversely, there have been re- 
views such as La France Libre and 
the Belgian Message, to mention but 
two, which have published work by 
and about British writers, so that 
the introduction and acquaintance 
becomes a mutual one. Besides 
Message and La France Libre such 
reviews as the Norwegian Norseman, 
the Czech Revieiv- 43 and Review- 44, 
and the Greek Hellas have all main- 
tained an excellent standard and 
have been carried on after the war. 
Certainly this sort of cultural inter- 
change can do nothing but good. 

An example of what can usefully 
be done in this direction is provided 
by an arrangement whereby La 
France Libre and Penguin New 
Writing occasionally reprint items 
from one another’s pages. A varia- 
tion, more particularly in regard to 
poetry, was envisaged by the editor 
of Poetry (London), in welcoming 
the establishment of Poetry (Scot- 
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land). He looked forward to the 
appearance of 

cousin-periodicals all over Europe, 
each local in the sense that it featured 
home poets most strongly ; each inter- 
national in the sense that it featured 
the finest new poetry of all lands in a 
smaller measure. 

The work of foreign writers is 
also being given increasing space 
in the book-magazines or book- 
anthologies. These divide them- 
selves into three groups — short-story 
collections, Services anthologies and 
anthologies designed to illustrate a 
particular theme, movement or way 
of life. 

The development of numerous 
short-story collections was one of 
the most pronounced features of 
war-time literature, and one that 
has come to stay. It is only neces- 
sary to compare the pre-war attitude 
towards short stories, both of the 
reading public and publishers,’ with 
the attitude today. Hefore the war 
a book of short stories was the rarest 
thing, undertaken grudgingly by a 
publisher and read by the public 
with great unwillingness. Today, 
quite apart from the general collec- 
tions, there are numerous books of 
short stories by individual wri- 
ters being published, and in large 
quantities. William Sansoni, Mac- 
laren Rose, Alun Lewis, Mulk Raj 
Anand, Hsiao Chi'en, are just a few 
recent examples, without mention- 
ing older established writers like 
O’Connor, Coppard, Bates, Town- 
send Warner, Maugham, etc. Now 
this development is not due to any 


emotional change of heart by the 
publishers but very largely arises out 
of the success of the various general 
short-story collections that are now 
so well established. Modern Reading, 
Selected Writing, English Story, 
Penguin New Writing, Writing Today 
and International Short Stories, to- 
gether with more recent collections, 
have all helped to educate and create 
a wide public for the short story. 

The Services anthologies had a 
curious up-and-down career. At 
first they w'ere rather shocking. Just 
as in the '30’s there was a fixed idea 
that anything written by a plumber 
or a miner or a shipyard apprentice 
must be worth publishing simply 
because he was a proletarian — so in 
the earlier part of the war anything 
written by anybody in any sort of 
uniform seemed automatically to be 
put into print. Later on some more 
responsible editing took place and 
so we had a number of competent, 
if not very exciting, collections such 
as Bugle Blast, Poems from the Forces, 
Air Force Poetry, N . F. S. Anthology. 
Hut the long war years rather dulled 
the edges. After Sansom and Henry 
(ireen on life in the N. F. S., Alun 
Lewis and Maclaren Rose, on the 
Army, Fanfarlo on the Blitz, Koestler 
on concentration camps, and so 
on — the inevitable imitations fall 
flat, and even the writers mentioned 
go further afield in development of 
their craftsmanship. Today the 
highly topical, rough-and-ready 
Services collections are near their 
end. They have at the least been 
valuable practice-grounds. 
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But the other type of anthologies, 
those built up around specific themes 
or ideas, are a much more ambitious 
field of publications. It is through 
them, ■ together with a number of 
reviews, that one can trace the 
emergence of a school of writing suc- 
cessive to that of the Auden-Isher- 
wood group. I hesitate to plunge 
into this perilous business of label- 
ling? but it is fairly accepted that as 
from about 1938 there has grown up 
the Apocalyptic group of writers led 
by J. F. Hendry and Henry Trecce. 
Writings by this group have since 
permeated into an increasing num- 
ber of little reviews, as well as find- 
ing collective representation in three 
anthologies, The New Apocalypse, 
The White Horseman, and The Crown 
and the Sickle. On the other hand, 
the so-termed proletarian writing 
that was made too much of some 
years ago — the fault lying entirely, 
one feels, with the very un-proletar- 
ian intellectuals who tried, somewhat 
gracelessly, to enter a sphere quite 
beyond their comprehension — has 
now settled down to a more normal 
level. 

More recently the Apocalyptic 
movement has, or so it seems, merged 
into a somewhat more mature 
though equally individualist move- 


ment. It is a loose and heterogeneous 
movement, which is ail to the good, 
indeed it is perhaps more of a 
sp)ontaneous trend — but there is no 
doubt that its ideas are widely 
spread among contemporary little 
reviews. Today one finds an increas- 
ingly individualist, but responsible, 
attitude in numerous places. It is 
practically impossible to sum up the 
new individualist outlook in con- 
temporary British writing but I will 
have a try in conclusion by quoting 
from the editorial of Transformation 
No. I 

We believe that man’s freedom lies 
in the discovery of his vocation and his 
liberty to reside not in abstention but 
in action based on self-discipline and 
co-operation. Man’s freedom can only 
come to him from within, for he alone 
can discover his vocation and be its 
final judge ; no one else, no individual, 
no collective group can take away this 
duty and fight his personal battles in 
his personal world. 

Taking this as a basis, working at 
the same time for mutual, freely- 
chosen co-operation between all peo- 
ples and communities, British little 
reviews and their writers can, and 
must, make their voices heard in a 
future which holds great peril for 
individual values and freedom. 

Denys Val Baker 


COLOUR PREJUDICE : A WORLD PROBLEM 

[Prof. Oliver C. Cox, Pb. D., of the Tuskegcc Normal and. Industrial 
Institute in Alabama, U.S. A., sociologist and economist, seeks in this article 
the roots of colour prejudice. He finds it, fortunately, to be not innate, not 
natural to man, but springing, as most evils spring, from human selfishness. 
Once colour prejudice is seen in all its ugliness, as an attempt to salve the 
conscience of the privileged by justifying exploitation, it becomes an obvious 
moral weakness in individual or nation, to be confessed with shame and fought 
aguin.st witli vigour by right-thinking men.— Ei>. ] 


Although the term colour prejudice 
is in common use, it is, none-the-lcss, 
a misleading designation for racial 
antagonisms. The term implies in- 
stinctual aversion on the part of one 
peoph; for the coloui of another, 
and this is suppcjscd to he the basis 
of race, relations in the modern 
world. Colour, however, is only the 
apparent motive for the antagonism 
against darker pooj)los in almost 
every nation. 

Colour prejudice never suggests 
prejudice of colomed peoples against 
white people — and this is revealing. 
Klsew’licrc wc have attempted to 
show that race prejudice is complete- 
ly a European invention and never 
existed before about 149.2. It would 
be very erroneous to blame all w'hite 
people for injecting this poison into 
the cultural existence of this age, 
though the malady has afflicted the 
great masses of Europeans. 

The reason wc cannot condemn 
any people for race prejudice is that 
( a ) race prejudice is not basically a 
problem for morality, and ( 6 ) it is 
an inextricable element of modern 
capitalist civilization. Its spread has 


been co-extensive with the spread of 
capitalism. Therefore, since capital- 
ism has developed almost exclusively 
among Europeans and since it has 
been carried to every part of the 
world by white business men espec- 
ially, wc must study their motives 
and devices among the coloured 
peoples to understand the various 
patterns of race relations. Capital- 
ism, although it is today lighting a 
losing battle, lias been, on the whole, 
the most efficient and productive 
culture known. We are concerned 
here only with one of its attributes, 
wliich happens to be negative but 
which apparently can be abolished 
only with the system itself. 

I'Vom the point of view of the 
economic interests of a certain class 
of white people, we may explain such 
variations in race relations as obtain 
in different countries. The pattern 
of race prejudice differs characteris- 
tically in Brazil, Mexico, Trinidad, 
the United States, England, India, 
Java and South Africa. A descrip- 
tion of these differences would lead 
us beyond the extent of this discus- 
sion. 
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Let us look into the nature of race 
prejudice. Besides wars and other 
sporadic conflicts among groups, 
incited by immediate causes such as 
claims to land or disputes over 
sovereignty, there appear to be three 
standing possibilities of social divis- 
ion. These are based upon (a) group 
patriotism, {b) social status, and (c) 
political-class interests. In discus- 
sions of race prejudice these three 
have been frequently confused. 

It is a universal characteristic of 
social bodies to believe that their 
way of existence constitutes the 
norm, which tliat of other similar 
groups can at most only approach. 
The customary ways of other groups 
may even seem ridiculous, as when 
the primitive Mozambique Negroes 
laughed at the early-sixteenth-cen- 
tury Portuguese adventurers be- 
cause the latter wore clothes. Al- 
though this group patriotism tends 
to perpetuate estrangement between 
peoples, it need not be an antagonis- 
tic attitude. Its social function 
seems to be that of maintaining 
group solidarity. Race prejudice 
does not grow out of this. 

Then, there are status divisions 
within societies — feudal estates, 
castes and social classes. In these 
status groups ordinarily each mem- 
ber of the society accepts his posi- 
tion naturally. Social estates may 
be thought of as larger or smaller 
groups occupying higher or lower 
social levels with rights and privi- 
leges rigidly determined in law or 
custom. In certain feudal societies 
of Europe serfs, yeomen, knights 


and barons constituted social estates. 
It seems very likely also that the 
social-status divisions among the 
early Indian Aryans were social 
estates instead of the atomized social 
groups later called castes. Social 
estates are never organized mili- 
taristically for protecting status 
prerogatives because lower estates, 
schooled in the social etiquette, tend 
willingly to concede the privileges 
of higher estates. 

Castes are status groups with 
economic functions. There is a whole 
school of social scientists, especially 
articulate in the United States,’ 
which insist that caste relations arc 
identical with race relations. Such 
Indian scholars as G. S. Ghurye 
( Caste and Race in India ) and 
Nripendra K. Dutt {Origin and 
Growth 0/ Caste in India ) have sup- 
ported this view. Although at this 
time we can attempt neither to 
describe the caste system nor to 
analyze the logic of these writers, it 
is important to realize that race 
relations are not caste relations. 
The caste differences divide society 
into a peaceful social structure, and 
the system, barring external inter- 
ference, may continue indefinitely. 

The status system of Western 
society, which may be observed at 
its highest perfection in the great 
cities, constitutes a gradient of social 
statuses. Each individual tends to 
carry his social status independent- 
ly. For purposes of classification 
this gradient has been ordinarily 
thought of as divided into the upper, 
the middle and the lower class. 
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Here, too, the individual takes his 
social position for granted and, ex- 
cept during periods of great social 
change, he does not conceive of it 
as involving a social problem. Status 
rivalry between groups that approx- 
imate each other in social position 
never brings the system as a whole 
into question. 

On the other hand, political class- 
c.s, about which Karl Marx wrote 
much, tend to organize against each 
other in revolutionary struggles for 
power. In modern times the great 
political-class involvements have 
been the feudalists versus the bour- 
geoisie and the bourgeoisie versus 
the proletariat. The success of the 
bourgeoisie over the feudalists, as 
in the Trench Revolution, estab- 
lished capitalism with its proletarian 
complement. In order to appreciate 
race-prejudice phenomena in all 
their pervasiveness it is neccs.'^ary to 
recognize the inevitability of the 
proletarianization of peoples under 
capitalism and the nature of the 
propagandist rationalizations con- 
trived for its justification. 

Capitalism can function only if it 
has a mass of workers whose labour 
can be exploited. Since the producer 
is interested in labour only as a 
cheap commodity, the worker is 
most conveniently conceived of as 
being non-human. All race preju- 
dice has behind it this social drive 
to degrade human beings to the level 
of beasts. 

The crucial business in hand is to 
observe the operation of this at- 
tribute of capitalism as it affects 


white and coloured people distinctly. 
The history of white workers in 
Europe under capitalism may be 
compared with that of coloured 
workers in other parts of the world. 
In England, for example, under 
early capitalism, there was the same 
tendency to “ enslave ” and brutalize 
the w'orkers, to keep them ignorant 
and to suppress their every effort 
to improve their condition, as that 
w’hich was directed against Negroes, 
say, in the United States. Quite 
frequently during the debates on 
the morality of slavery in the British 
Empire, the condition of workers in 
lingland was described as being 
w'orse than that of the Negro slaves 
in the Wc.st Indies. 

In capitalist societies the selfish 
need for human exploitation must 
be rationalized. The exploiters 
must demonstrate logically that the 
exploited people deserve their fate, 
and this has been attempted in 
regard to both coloured and white 
workers. Race prejudice emerges 
from and is developed by this propa- 
ganda when it is the purpose of the 
capitalists to exploit an entire people. 
The propaganda is most successful 
when it is able to convince a public 
that a whole group of people, most 
easily classified by their colour, is 
only partly human, or subhuman. 

The history of this process, which 
began its irreversible trend during 
the epoch of the great discoveries, is 
rather involved. It was made possi- 
ble particularly because European 
capitalists found neither capitalism 
nor white people in any other part of 
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the world. The European adven- 
turers looked upon all the American 
Indians and their resources as ex- 
ploitable ; in Java the Dutch con- 
ceived of the. entire country as one 
great estate with white masters and 
coloured producers ; in the West 
Indies workers were purchased like 
cattle in the open market ; in India 
the French and English traders 
fought to the death for control of 
Mohammedan and Hindu puppets 
through whom the labour and re- 
sources of the people have been 
exploited. This is the real and 
effective basis of race prejudice ; the 
propaganda justifies it. 

Race prejudice, then, is simply an 
aspect of political-class prejudice 
and, although it takes different forms 
in different countries, the interests 
of the coloured peoples of the world 
remain nevertheless bound up with 
those of the working-class every- 
where. For this reason, the greatest 
threat to the continuance of racial 
antagonism comes from the organiz- 
ed efforts of this class, especially in 
the great cities of the West. It need 
hardly be said that the substitution 
of native coloured capitalists for 


whites will not solve the social prob- 
lems of the great masses of colour- 
ed people. The solution rests in 
the establishment of democracies 
and the complete liquidation of both 
feudalists and capitalists. 

In the United States the institu- 
tion most feared and hated in the 
South is the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, a great labour union 
which has decided to organize black 
and white workers together. In 
Russia there is no race conflict, and 
all capitalist countries are panicky 
over Russia’s potentialities for out- 
spoken condemnation of race prej- 
udice and discrimination. Because 
the entire economic life of Great 
Britain is geared to a w'orld system 
of imperialism and exploitation of 
coloured peoples and their resources, 
even the present Labour Govern- 
ment becomes overwhelmed in its 
attempt to establish a people’s 
democracy. It is probably safe to 
say that the world will be freed of 
“ colour prejudice ” just as soon as 
it becomes free from the need to ex- 
ploit the labour and resources of 
human beings for private profit. 

Oliver C. Cox 


THE SPIRIT OF ASIA AND OF INDIA 


[ Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri treats here a timely topic. 
What will an awakened Asia and a regenerated India have to offer to the world? 
India’s greatness lies primarily in the spiritual and moral basis of her culture. 
It is not cults and creeds that the West needs from India today but the concept 
of man’s divine potentialities and that of Dharma, the Religion of Duty and of 
Law, of Order which is Beauty, which have been the spring of India’s own 
j)erennial vitality. — Ed. j 


Now that Asia is awake and 
fronts a new' sunrise of her being 
with courage and confidence, it is 
for her to know her.self as she is and 
also to realise the real motive force 
of her being, the heart whose inces- 
sant pumping of the rich blood- 
stream of the higher life has kept 
her in health and power. She can- 
not realise herself better than be- 
holding herself in the magic mirror 
of Shelley’s genius, especially in 
Promdfu'Hs Unbound, and she cannot 
realise her own heart, viz., India, 
better than by beholding herself in 
the twin magic mirrors of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana and Kalidasa’s Ragliu- 
vamsa. I shall try in this essay in a 
brief and suggestive manner to 
assist in this task. 

To know Shelley the poet w'e 
must know Shelley the man. He 
was a meeting point of Platonism 
and the French Revolution. Hazlitt 
said : " The French Revolution was 
the only match that ever took place 
between philosophy and experience.” 
I must urge that Platonism was 
another such match. A more excit- 
ing and successful match was played 
in the India of the Upanishadic Age, 


but that is by the way. Shelley 
posed as an atheist, but was really a 
denizen of the Civitas Dei. He was 
also a cosmopolitan, an internation- 
alist, a supreme humanitarian. He 
loved liberty as intensely as he loved 
luimanity. Benjamin Franklin once 
said, “ Where liberty is, there is my 
country. ” That was the vision of 
Shelley also. Mentally he lived 
habitually in the ideal world of 
liberated humanity. 

When such a spirit takes up the 
drama of the liberation of Man, we 
can well expect an atmosphere more 
rarefied, more ethereal, more divine, 
than that which we habitually 
breathe. I am not concerned here 
with an exposition of the true in- 
wardness of the great mystical drama 
which is one of the marvels of the 
world’s literature. Shelley’s aim in 
Ptometheus Unbound is to substitute 
divine love for diabolical passion and 
pos.sessivencss, as the motivation 
of human action, and to defy tyranny 
of all sorts and degrees till perfect 
liberation is attained. 

The defiant spirit of man as 
symbolised in Prometheus is the son 
of Mother Earth and is oppressed 
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and fettered by Jupiter. But he 
forgives his enemy and becomes full 
of the spirit of Ahimsa. He knows 
the doom of Jupiter. Panthea tells 
him that “• Asia waits in that far 
Indian vale.” Asia is the spirit of 
love. A wondrous radiance shines 
in and from her. 

The tyranny of Jupiter is over- 
thrown by his own child Demogorgon. 
All evil bears within itself the seeds 
of its own destruction. Prometheus 
is liberated. He addresses Asia as 
“ Thou light of life, shadow of beauty 
unbeheld. ” He is united with Asia ; 
the spirit of freedom is in blissful 
union with the spirit of love. 
Deinogorgon’s final pa;an in praise of 
Prometheus is famous ; from it a 
few lines may be quoted here ; — 

To suffer woes which Hope thinks iniinite ; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or night ; 

To defy Pow'er, whicli seems omnipotent. 
To love and bear, to hope, till Hope creates 
Fiom its own wTcck the thing it contemplates ; 

Neither to change, nor flatter, nor repent ; 
This, like thy glory. Titan, is to be 
(iood, great and joyous, beautiful and fiee ; 
This is alone Life, Joy, liinpire and Victory. 

Thus the reign of universal love 
and peace begins. We have in this 
great play a teaching of supreme 
beauty And value. The Spirit of 
Man must become full of ahimsa and 
love, it must defy all tyranny and 
achieve liberation. Only then can 
it be united with Asia, the radiant 
spirit of love. 

In Valmiki’s Ramayana we have 
in the Sundara Kanda a description 
of the expeditions sent by Sugriva, 
east, west, south and north to search 
for Sita. Though much of the 


geography seems to be fanciful, we 
have a reference there to trans- 
Indian countries such as Yava- 
dweepa, Swarnaroopyaka, Yavana, 
Saka, Balhika, Chcena, Parama- 
cheena, showing that India was in 
contact with the rest of Asia. Kali- 
dasa’s description of the military 
expeditions of Raghu shows how 
Raghu overran the countries of the 
Persians, of the Huns and of other 
peoples. In Raghuvamsa, iv. 31, Kal- 
idasa says that Raghu’s expedi- 
tion was a civilising expedition and 
that he dug tanks in deserts, built 
bridges over rivers, and cleared the 
jungles. In another place in the 
poem he describes how the Indian 
expeditions never uprooted the polit- 
ical life of other lands but merely 
raised the standards of life there. He 
says in Shakuntala that Bharata was 
called so because of his protective 
effort in behalf of the whole world 
( Lokasya Bharavdlh ). When we 
study the religious overflow of Bud- 
dhism over -Asia and the political 
overflow of India over South-east 
Asia, we see that no attempt was 
made to uproot and supplant. What 
was effected was a cultural trans- 
formation. As Swami Vivekananda 
says well : — 

Like the gentle dew that falls un- 
heard in the night but brings to blossom 
the fairest of roses in the morning, 
such has been the contribution of 
India to the thought of the world. 

Thus India's exploratory overflow 
over Asia as described in the Rama- 
yana became a military overflow, as 
described in the Raghuvamsa, and 
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eventually, as the result of Bud- 
dhism, became a cultural and spir- 
itual overflow. Later yet, there was 
a colonial overflow, especially over 
South-east Asia and Indonesia. But 
this colonial overflow was not of the 
exploiting, imperialistic type as in 
the pre.sent vainglorious civilised 
epoch but was a civilising and cul- 
tural overflow, the Indians settling 
down in the new lands and raising 
the social, economic, political, 
cultural and spiritual life in the re- 
gions occupied by them. This was 
not done to drain their wealth into 
India but to spread a higher civilisa- 
tion in the new regions. The highest 
achievements in this direction are to 
be found in Angkor Vat and Boro- 
Budur. Quite recently a manuscript 
in Sanskrit dated 856 a.d. was un- 
earthed at Prambanan in Java 
where there is a famous Hindu 
temple to this day. 

In ancient Indian geography 
Jambudweepa is Asia and Saka- 
dweepa is Europe. Though, owing 
to political and religious cleavages, 
Asia tried to overrun Europe in the 
past and later on Europe overran 
Asia, yet in ancient Indian geography 
we And both together, i. e., Eurasia, 
called Aswakrantha, ». e., “ horse- 
shaped.” If we look at the map 
carefully Europe does look like a 
horse's head and Asia like its body ! 

Apart from indications in poetry 
and geography and history, there is 
no doubt that Asia is the home and 
birthplace of all the religions of the 
world. The great function of Asia 
has been the humanisation and 


divinisation of man. She has always 
tried to synthesise philosophy and 
experience and to sublimate our 
petty life which is ” rounded with a 
sleep. ” The vital force which enabl- 
ed Asia to fulfil such a mission in the 
world came undoubtedly from India. 
India has been and is and will be the 
heart of .Asia, the mother of religions 
and the saviour of the human soul. 
She is even today playing well the 
inatclr between philosophy and 
experience. 

One word must be said about the 
world’s need of Asia, I have till 
now been referring to the vision of 
the supreme poets about Asia. The 
Indian politicians, as well as the 
Asian politicians outside India, have 
also given us their vision and their 
voice. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
who is India’s as well as Asia’s 
authentic voice on the political plane, 
said in inaugurating the recent Asian 
Relations Conference at New Delhi 
on March 23rd : — 

We have no designs .against any- 
body : ours is a great design of promot- 
ing peace and progress all over the 
world. .. .Asia, after a long period of 
(piiescence, has suddenly become 
important again in world affairs.... 
There can he no peace unless Asia 
plays her part. 

Here, he said, the mind of man 
had “ searched unceasingly for truth 
and the spirit of man shone out 
like a beacon which lightened up the 
whole world. ” And India today, 
now emerging into freedom is, as 
Pandit Nehru said, the natural 
centre and focal point of the many 
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forces at work in Asia. ” 

Let me recall here Beaconsfield’s 
words about Asia and Europe : — 
Unhappy Asia ! Do you call it un- 
happy Asia ? The land of divine needs 
and divine thought ! Its slumber is 
more vital than the waking life of the 
rest of the globe, as the dream of 
genius is more precious than the vigils 
of ordinary men. Unhappy Asia, do 
you call it ? It is the unhappiness of 
Europe over which I mourn. 

A revivified Asia will, as he pre- 
dicted, act upon Europe. 

Let us take heart from the united 
vision and voice of poets and polit- 
icians. Let us remember the beauti- 


ful and fiery words in which Shrimati 
Sarojini Devi, who is both poet and 
politician, expressed the dream and 
destiny of Asia in her presidential 
address at the Asian Relations 
Conference : — 

Asia shall redeem the world.,.. We 
move onwards and onwards and on- 
wards, higher and higher and higher 
till we ascend to the stars. Who shall 
hamper our ascent to the stars ? Who 
will bid us “ Halt ! Thus far and no 
farther ” ? We do not cry for the 
moon. We pluck it from the skies and 
wear it upon the diadem of Asia’s 
freedom. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 


SCIENCE IS ARRIVING 


Prof. Michael Polanyi, in his leading 
article in the April Nineteenth Century 
and After, on ‘‘Freedom in Science/' 
bases the scientist's claim to self-direc- 
tion on the coherence of science. His 
individual impulses are respected in 
science only in so far as they are dedi- 
cated to its tradition and disciplined 
by its standards. Each scientist ad- 
justs his activities to the results 
achieved by others, making science a 
co-ordinative effort. 

Scientific research differs from work- 
ing a picture puzzle, Professor Polanyi 
suggests, in that the scientist is given 
no assurance of an intelligible and dis- 
coverable ground plan. But surely this 
is negatived by his concession that 

. . . every new discovery claims to form an 
addition to the system of science as trans- 
mitted from the past. There is inherent there- 
fore in each new claim to discovery the 
practical affirmation of a coherent system of 
truth, which is capable of indefinite exten- 
sion into yet unexplored regions. 

Coherence and freedom in society, 
he writes, depend on "the extent to 
which men uphold their belief in the 
reality of truth, justice, charity and 
tolerance and accept dedication to the 
service of these realities. ” " It seems," 
he warns, " that unless we radical- 


ly reaffirm to-d.ay the transcendent 
foundations of our civilisation, ’’ the 
logical outcome of the inadequ.icy of 
the ideas of our time "will not be 
delayed for long. " 

Science, Professor Polanyi might 
have added, gives its own factual 
confirmation even of those transcen- 
dent values. It has established, for 
example, the indispensability of intel- 
lectual honesty to advance in knowl- 
edge ; the operation of cause and effect 
in the material world and, more re- 
cently, in psychosoraatics, in relations 
between the psychomental and the 
physical ; the facts of interdependence 
and symbiosis, of the synchronous and 
rhythmic activity characteristic of 
health, and of bodily disease being the 
organic nutritive expression of the "sin 
of separateness ’’ in the bodily tissue. 

Scientists, he declares, dedicated " to 
the advancement of. an intellectual 
process beyond their control ’’ and to 
the upholding of traditional values, 
"form a community believing in a 
certain spiritual reality and covenanted 
to the service of this reality, " A far 
cry, surely, from the scientific material- 
ism of the closing years of the last 
century 1 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


A LITERARY CATHEDRAL* 


Walt Whitman, a poet for untried 
youth and experienced age, is a writer 
of extremes, of the world en masse and 
the individual ; of purity and animal- 
ism : of both rough and gentle quality ; 
of crudity and an idiom subtly 
wrought ; in a word, he perhaps rep- 
resents inspired natural man more 
closely than any other poet. He is 
more a man, cosmic man feeling out 
and forward, than pure artist. Those 
of finer .esthetic perception will at first 
reject him though ultimately they 
must come to appreciate his individual 
mcilium, the long, slow, irregular lines 
surging back and forth like the tides 
of the sea. 

This new Everyman edition contains 
alt the poems Whitman wrote, with 
an introductory interpretation by that 
fine scholar Emory Holloway of Queens 
('ollege, New York ( ity. Professor 
Holloway likens that vast accumulat- 
ing construction Leaves of (irass, in its 
nine editions from 1S55 to 1892, to a 
Gothic cathedral with its entrance ( in 
‘'Inscriptions ” ), its "nave, with its 
reminders of nature in ils branching 
trees of chiselled stone and its sunlight 
stained by high windows . . . devoted to 
the education, the functions, and the 
divine capabilities of the individual 
personality ” leading on " toward the 
elevating beauty of the altar in the 
distance. ” There are " little chapels 
exfoliating in all directions, each a 
miniature, in its way, of the edifice 


as a whole. ” Perhaps readers may 
retort that Whitman's earthy concep- 
tion of one aspect of man, his emphasis 
on sex and his hints at a physical rela- 
tion between males, can have no fit- 
ting place in the temple of God ; but to 
Whitman man was God’s temple, 
ideally a .strong sjilendid temple of 
creative beauty. From what we know 
of his life much-of the rather gross talk 
of procreation, of physical caress, was 
almost certainly, since man and ideal- 
ist were so closely interknit, the expres- 
sion of a wish-fulfilment ; Whitman is 
giving vent in words to feelings he 
could not physically relieve. That 
same impotence led him, whom many 
who knew him felt to have been of 
innate honesty and purity, to childish 
lies about himself ranging from an ex- 
aggeration of the sales of his books to 
the statement that he liad begotten 
six children. 

Hut wo in this outspoken, more 
scientific .age can more easily swallow 
the grosser, falser aspect of Whitman 
than could his nineteenth-century con- 
temporaries ; finding it rather more 
pitiful than shocking. That Whitman 
was a poet, a genuine mystic poet, 
there can be no doubt ; in Keats’s 
definition a “ chameleon poet ” con- 
tinually " filling some other body. ” 
In " Sparkles from the Wheel, ” a per- 
fect etching of a knife-grinder with 
children watching him, Whitman 
writes of 


• Leavfs of Grass. By Walt Whitman. ( Everyman’s Library, J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd., London. 4s.) 
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Myself effusing and fluid, a phantom curiously floating, 
now here absorb’d and arrested. 

The group ( an unminded point set in a vast surround* 
ing ), 

The attentive, quiet children, the loud, pioud, restive 
base of the streets, 

The low hoarse purr of the whirling stone, the light* 
press’d blade. 

Diffusing, dropping, sideways-darting, in tiny showers of 
gold, 

Sparkles from the wheel. 

It was Whitman's avowed intent to 
range first over the vast, sprawling, 
ever-widening stream of American life 
and then beyond it, interpreting, ex- 
horting. praising man and his work ; to 
sing for those who were dumb ; to open 
the eyes of those who were not yet 
aware of the beauties of life. As an 
interpreter of the joy of nature he 
stands high. But, dear as nature in 
all its forms was to him, he turned in 
greater ardour to his fellow-men, liking 
to live in a city, to rub shoulders with 
the masses, the common man. The 
low, the despised, the criminal, he 
could encompass in love and under- 
standing. 

To his own generation Whitman 
came most forcibly home in tho.se 
terrible, pitiful poems of the Civil War, 
** Drum- taps, " outcome of his work 
among the wounded. In these he 
presents an unforgettably vivid picture 
of that sad conflict, its pain, its cruelty. 
The tragic death of Abraham Lincoln, 
another national grief, linked him 
closer to the people with his “ O Cap- 
tain, My Captain " — verses which 


incidentally prove how right he was to 
avoid in general a regular poetic form. 
The greater dirge for Lincoln When 
Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom'd " 
is perhaps his finest poem, more 
closely constructed than much of his 
work, a rich embroidery on three 
emblems, the star of the national 
banner, the lilac ( his own poignant 
loss ) and the bird ( triumphant 
death ). The thrush " shy and hidden " 
“ Sings by himself a song, Song of the 
bleeding throat, Death's outlet song of 
life, " " With pure deliberate notes 
spreading, filling the night " : — 

Come lovely ami soothing death. 

UiidulatMound the world. s.yrenrlv at riving, an iMttg. 

In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later delieate <leath. 

Prais’d br the fathomles'ii universe, 

i'or life and joy, and for objects and kn«>\^ ledge ent ions, 
And for love, sweet love- but jiraise ! praise ! praise t 
1‘ui the MjrC'Cnwinding arms of • ool enfolding death, 

W'hat has Whitman to offer us in 
our racked world today ? Vitality, I 
think, hope and a sense of largeness, 
of bounds beyond our own circumscrib- 
ed, threatened lives. To some of us 
his voice may be too loud, too con- 
fident, but none can stop his ears to 
him. 

With mu4c t»trong 1 conie, with my cornets and iny drums, 
1 play not marches for accepted vh tors only, I play 
marches for conquer’d and slain persons. 

Have you heard that it was good to gain the day ? 

1 also say il is good to fall, battles arc lost m the same 
spirit m which they arc won, 

Dorothy Hewlett 


Meet My People. By Devendra 
Satyarthi. Sangam Publishers, Ltd., 
Lahore. Rs. 7/8). This book repre- 
sents the harvest from Shri Devendra 
Satyarthi’s indefatigable tilling of the 
Indian country-side. This lover of the 
Indian peasant and his songs for years 
has travelled up and down the country, 
recording the folk-songs in many lang- 
uages. He translates many of them 
here. Their natvetd is often touching 
and attractive, but the themes are very 
frequently commonplace. The imagery 
is sometimes exceedingly crude, by 
sophisticated standards, and the aban- 
don of some of the songs — among them. 


perversely, the most poetic — rnakes 
their unexpurgated rendering highly 
vulnerable to the moralist's attack. 
The songs and the story of Hindu-Mu.s- 
lim clashes centuries old arc ill-tirned. 
Dr. Mulk Raj Anand contributes, by 
way of introduction, an interesting in- 
dependent essay, which bears, however, 
only a quite oblique relation to the 
book itself. Both writers arc moved 
by their sympathy with the village 
folk, but Shri Satyarthi is less the 
iconoclast than the aesthete. The ^ok 
is as delightfully illustrated as it is 
carelessly bound. 

E. M. H. 
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INDIA, ANCIENT AND MODERN* 


Indian culture, like the mighty 
(fanges, liaii been a continuity of Aryan 
thought and civilization through the 
ages, giving unity and meaning to the 
lives of races and centuries as it has 
passed through them, carrying immense 
promise, unassailable certainty, And, 
like her, Indian culture has been capri- 
cious too, in the sense that it manifests 
itself at ditierent times in different 
shapes. In one age it is through c‘{)ics 
tlial it sends out its message; in 
another through love lyrics and roman- 
tic stories; in yet another, through 
folk-songs and witty talcs ; or it may 
be in the austere form of religi(»us 
texts and moral precepts. Hut what- 
ever it is. its tone and lemj)er, its 
strength *in<l spirit are unmistakable, 
authentic, 'authoritative. The inter- 
preters of its difterent facets have been 
many and varied. h3ach new writer 
Iras discovered in it something to revi- 
talize his own age. to infuse into it llic 
spark tliat will keep burning the 
bcacondires of the higher life. 

Among the rnasterjiieces that enshrine 
the (juintessence of our culture the 
Kamayana is indisputably the leading 
one. From the time of Valmiki till 
today, it has kept its pride of place as 
the book that presents an ideal world, 
ideal kingship, manhood and woman- 
hood, To countless millions it has 
been an unfailing source of inspira- 
tion, guidance and strength. Principal 
I). S. Sarnia, whose several books on 


Hinduism arc deservedly popular, has 
in The Prince of Ayodhya attempted a 
purely literary approach to the Ranta^ 
yana. He considers the story as a 
tragedy, a romance and an epic. He 
narrates the story in simple language 
for the young. His view is that 
Valmiki had a high purpose in compos- 
ing the Ramuyana, namely, the depic- 
tion of the conflict between liama and 
Havana as not so much between two 
rac es as between two civilizations, two 
ways of life. Its central purpose, 
accor<ling to the author, is to show 
that the true progress of humanity lies 
in its moral and spiritual evolution, 
not in material and scientific develop- 
ment. Valmiki's message, he points 
out, anticipates in part Gandhijis 
message to our genenition. The volume 
is typical of tlu*. author's dear think- 
ing. sane interpretation and simjfle 
style. 

Relating to the same theme but with 
a slightly diflerent emjihasis is the 
IJfc and Teachings of Sri Rama by 
M. R. S.impatkumaran in the “World 
Teachers Series.** In a sliort compass 
the author proents a brief but vivid 
account of the sublime life and exam- 
ple of Sri Rama. As divine Redeemer 
he embodies the noblest and most lov- 
able qualities, and remains the highest 
exemplar of the virtues to which hu- 
man nature can attain. Written with 
admirable scholarship, with penetra- 
tion and in a pleasing manner, this 


The Prince of Ayodhya. By P. S. Sarma. ( Sn Ramakrishua Math, Mylapore, 
Madras. Rs, 4/- Boards ; Rs. 6/- Calico ) 

Sti Rama, By M. R Sampatkvmaran, { Natesan and Co., Madras. Re. i/-) 

Wittv Tales of Badskah and Birbal. By M. S Patel. ( N. M. Thakker and Co , I40 
Princess Street, Bombay. Rs. h/ij ) 

Eastern Light of Sanatan Culture. By Maharaj Ran a Sir Udaibhan Singh ji, Kana 
OE Dholpur. (Thacker, Spink and Co.. Ltd., Calcutta. Rs. 5/-; Library Edition, Rs. 7/8 ) 
Golden Jubilee Souvenir, ( Sri Ramauasraman, Tiruvannamalai. Rs. 10/-) 
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little book should be read by all those 
who revere the Ramayana and its 
message. The last three chapters make 
very useful reading. 

In medieval India, with the advent 
of theMughals, Indian life and thought 
received support from a new tributary. 
Of all the Mughal Kings that ruled 
India, Akbar was the best, a patron of 
arts and letters, a great inspirer, and a 
famous wit. Birbal was the chief lu- 
minary at his court, and their intellect- 
ual comradeship produced radiant 
sparks. Endowed with keen intellect, 
, the poetic faculty and flashing humour, 
Birbal has become a household word 
for wisdom, wit and repartee. The 
tale.s attributed to him constitute a 
mine of precious gems — brilliant in 
lustre and practical in use. Eighty 
short talcs are presented in English 
translation for the first time by Prof. 
M. S. Patel in Witty Tales of Badshah 
and Birbal. Great credit is due to the 
author for his pioneering attempt, and 
to the publishers for tlie artistic get-up. 
The cover-designs, specially drawn by 
Mr. Iqbal Husain, whose ancestors 
claimed close relations with Akbar 
and his court, are indeed well done, 
and give the reader a glimpse into the 
pomp and pageantry of the Mughal 
dynasty at its meridian. The volume 
embodies one as|>ect of Indian culture 
as it manifested itself in medieval 
times. 

Eastern Light of SanSttan Culture 
brings us to modern India. The author, 
H. H. Maharaj Rana Sir Udaibhan 
Singhji of Dholpur, is a philosopher 
and a devout student of ancient Hindu 
religion and culture. Born and bred 
in an illustrious Hindu family, he has 
a rich background of religion and 
thought. With this as his sheet-anchor. 


he raises his voice in favour of the 
revival of spirituality. Like many 
others, he is appalled at the way in 
which the world has been moving down 
to materialism .and selfishness. Yet 
he is not disheartened. He holds that 
Religion, as envisaged in Sanatan 
dharma, can alone save humanity. The 
book deals with different topics relat- 
iiig to the Hindu religion, and be-ars 
testimony to the author’s faith in 
renascent Hinduism as a solvent of all 
human ills. The Sanatan culture, as 
he conceives it, is truly light from the 
East. One wonders how many of our 
rulers share the sentiments of this 
scholar-prince ! 

One important aspect of the renais- 
sance in modern India is the emphasis 
that certain individuals have been 
laying on spiritual experience. One 
such is Sri Ramana Maharshi of the 
Ramanasraman at Tiruvannamalai in 
South India. The life history and 
spiritual development of this great 
.soul reads like a romance. From his 
fourteenth year till today his has been 
a life of search and fulfilment. And 
many have been the pilgrims to whom 
the Maharshi has proved to be a 
beacon. Even foreigners from distant 
lands have acknowledged their indebt- 
edness to this sacred man of India, 
and sung his praises. The present 
volume contains tributes to the 
Maharshi from his disciples and ad- 
mirers, as well as interpretations of his 
teachings. The volume commemorates 
the day, 15th September 1896, when 
the Maharshi as young Venkatraman 
consecrated himself to transcendental 
life. The volume is bound to be a 
source of inspiration to those whose 
ambition it is to realise the Eternal 
Truth, the Self Supreme. India has 
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been known through the ages as the 
home of saints and sages. That she 
still retams this proud title is proved 
by Sri Raniana Maharshi and his 
Abode of Peace. The Golden Jubilee 


Souvenir is a repository of the religious 
and spiritual aspects of the culture 
which has vitalised India down the 
centuries. 

V. N. Bhushan 


The Timelesa Moment. By Warner 
Allen. ( Faber and Faber, Ltd., London, 
xos. 6(/. ) 

A mystic is one who encounters an 
experience different in kiiul from those 
j)roceding it. He has travelled the 
Dainast'us Road. He has glimpsed a 
new heaven and a new earth. All 
attempts to describe this timeless tryst 
with tluj Ktornal are only variations on 
the tlionie : '' Behold I show you a 
mystery.*' This is the reason wljy all 
accounts of mystical ex|)erience have 
an approximate air. Words seek to 
evoke what they are impotent to ex- 
press. And therefore it is that, in the 
same way as genius is fully revealed 
only to genius, so the mystic is fully 
understood only by mystics. He can 
only invoke collaboration : he cannot 
compel by logic. 

To Mr. Warner Allen, on the thresh- 
old of fifty — when he was listening to 
a performance of Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony - came an experience of this 
order, l^efore this illumination, the 
works of the great mystics, Christian 
and Pagan, did not appeal " and were 
attributed to “the obscurity and irra- 
tional emotionalism of self-deception. " 
But, as a result of illumination, there 


occurred that process of “ reversal " so 
profoundly described by Martin Buber 
in his fundamental work I and Thou, 

Thcio is a time of maturing, wlien the true 
element of the human spirit, suppressed and 
buried, comes to hidden readiness, so urgent 
and tt*nse, that it awaits only a touch from 
Him, who touches in order to bring forth. 

The Timeless Moment is the first 
result of this process of reversal — the 
protc^m whereby that whicli was at the 
K ircu inference moves slowly towards the 
lentre; while that which occupied the centre 
abditMtes — and journeys towards the circum- 
ference. 

Mr. Allen's book — as the Contents 
page shows —is a super-conducted tour 
througli Mysticism, but, in a forew'ord, 
he expresses the hope that at a later 
date he will ** round off this preliminary 
inquiry into the nature of what is some- 
times called mystical experience with 
a fuller study of its significance in daily 
life. " Many readers will await this 
fuller study impatiently. 

It is not possible to review The Time- 
less Moment in a few hundred words, 
but lliis notice will have achieved its 
purpose if it attracts the attention 
of those to w'hom this book belongs. 

Claude Houghton 
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PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE * 


This is not a history of European 
philosophy in the ordinary sense. It 
bears the impress of Russell's personal- 
ity throughout. He does not merely put 
together the reasonings of a few select- 
ed philosophers of different schools. 
He goes beyond the schools to the social 
milieu, and analyses the trends of 
thought, social, economic, political, 
religious, etc., which dominated the 
age and the community and found 
expression in some outstanding thinkers 
of the time. These thinkers were, 
according to Russell, products of the 
milieu, and they in turn directed the 
thought of the community into definite 
channels, and provided a kind of work- 
ing philosophy for political leaders. 
According to him, writers like Rousseau 
and Nietzsche have inspired in our time 
Fascist dictators like Hitler and Musso- 
lini, while Marx is the .spiritual guide 
of Russian totalitarianism. Russell has 
included in his masterly review ancient 
philosophy dominated by Christianity, 
and modern philo.sophy largerly influ- 
enced by science and technology. 

The book offers a clear statement of 
the doctrines of all eminent philosophers 
and of many less known thinkers who 
had great influence in their time, 
together with a running criticism of 
their views from the stand-point of 
logical empiricism ; and also much 
other historical matter presented in a 
new perspective of intense interest. 
It shows an unusual combination of 
breadth and depth of thought. 

There is, however, one important 
defect. It relates to Russell’s special 
stand-point. He thinks logical Empir- 


icism the culmination of philosophical 
thought, and the most rational and 
scientific way of tackling philosophical 
problems. 

In the welter of conHieting fanaticisms, 
one of the few unifying forces is scientific 
trntlifulncss. . . .to have insisted upon the 
introduction of this virtue into philosophy, 
and to have invented a powerful method by 
which it can be rendered fruitful, are the 
chief merits of the philosophical school of 
which 1 am a member. 

He forgets that that system of 
thought is it.self tlie product of the 
scientific and mathematical formalism 
of the present day in the West, and the 
decay of spiritual idealism. He is 
accordingly unable to go beyond it to 
adopt a critical attitude towards it. 
He would even recommend a .separation 
of the scientific from the religious 
aspect in philosophical thought. 

Philo.sophers, from Plato to William James, 
have allowed their opinions as to the con- 
stitution of the universe to be influenced by 
the desire for edification : knowing, as they 
suppo.sed, what beliefs would make men 
virtuous, they have invented arguments, 
often very sophistical, to prove that these 
beliefs are true. For my part 1 reprobate 
this kind of bias, both on moral and intellect- 
ual grounds 

The virtue of scientific truthfulness 
or the habit of basing beliefs upon 
observations and inferences which are 
as far as possible impersonal is a virtue 
which is restricted to the narrow 
sphere of science. It is impossible to 
transport it into philosophy, which is 
at least as closely allied to religion 
as it is to science. Science is the 
lowest form of our theoretic conscious- 
ness. It is when we are dissatisfied 


• History of Western Philosophy. By Bbrtrand Russell. ( George Allen and Unwin, 
Ltd., London. 2 is. ) 
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with this, that we begin to be reflective. 
Philo.sophy is born of such reflection. 
It begins 'Where science ends. If there 
is no “ higher ” way of knowing, by 
which we can discover truths hidden 
from science, there is no need of a 
philosophy at all. 

The traditional proofs about God 
and other metaphysical entities may 
all be spurious. But reason may And 
in our own c.xperience grounds for a 
new approach to reality, which may 
lead to unthought-of results in the 
field of knowledge itself. \Vc cannot 
rule out a personal search for the real- 
ity within us, guided by reason based on 
certain fundamental intuitions. 

In any case, the present condition of 


Europe is a commentary upon its 
philosophy of life, which is dominated 
by the growth of science and technol- 
ogy, and inspired by the will to power. 
The great idealistic system-builders of 
European philosophy may not have 
given us philosophical truth. But they 
at least stimulated thought, and kept 
it tied to a moral and religious outlook. 
The modern empiricists are simply 
rattling the dry bones of logical form- 
alism, which has no bearing whatsoever 
upon the life of the community and 
which is strictly confined to the learned 
precincts of the schools — a sad com- 
mentary upon the leaders of philo- 
sophic thought in Europe. 

G. R. Malkani 


A New World. By W. B. Bashyr- 
ric KAKlJ, B.A. (Cantab. ). { The Wok- 

ing Muslim Mission and Literary Trust, 
The Shah Jehan Mostiue, Woking, 
Surrey, England, bs. or Rs. ;}'S ) 

To every man his vision, and, jire- 
emiuently in this transition jieriod 
when ideas are in flu.x, it is valuable 
for men of different view- points to 
share their dreams of a better world. 
This liook makes plain how closely 
•Islam is in sympathy with many as- 
pirations of leading Western thinkers. 
Mr. Pickard’s philosophical premises 
will satisfy neither Advaitists nor 
orthodo.v Christians nor reincarnation- 
ists but, by his different route, he 
reaches much the same desiderata. 
Mr. Pickard condemns all class-monop- 
olies and calls for equal opportunities, 
and for good-will as the surest founda- 
tion for peace. He proves that true 
Islam stands too for tolerance, quoting 


reassuringly the Quran (2: 256): 
" There is no compulsion in religion. ” 

If the author had thought things 
through, could he proclaim that "every' 
one of us must be at the work nearest 
to our hearts ’’ ? There are monotonous 
tasks neces.sary in our civilisation, 
even repulsive tasks, that, unless justly 
rewarded in proportion to their dis- 
tastefrtlness, surely none would do 
except by fair rotation or from either 
economic compulsion or selfless dedica- 
tion to the commonweal. 

Some of the ideas set forth are trite, 
for all the fresh approach, but some 
are admirable, e.g., Mr. Pickard’s in- 
sistence on the dignity of work, on the 
possibilities of leisure as distinct from 
idleness, on the sanctity of family 
relatiornships and on "health of body, 
mind, soul and spirit ’’ as the positive 
side of peace. 


E. M. H. 
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A DREAM-LIKE POEM ^ 


Laurence Binyon, Mr. Boltomley tells 
us, had pondered the theme of Merlin 
for many years before his death, always 
hoping for the leisure to devote himself 
to it entirely. This he was never 
granted. But although the poem upon 
which he had worked amid constant 
interruptions for so long remains a 
fragment, lacking the Parts II and III 
he had planned for it, it consists of no 
less than fourteen scenes and forms a 
sufficiently self-contained poem, par- 
ticularly vvitli the hints of what was 
intended to follow, which Mr, Bottom- 
ley has gleaned from letters, to stand 
by itself. Though cast in dialogue, 
such action as it has is a slender thread 
that holds together, rather tenuously 
at times, an essentially spiritual drama. 
Binyon was drawn to the theme by 
learning of another Merlin than the 
Arthurian, a Northern Merlin whose 
legend was that of a defeated lighter 
fleeing from tlie battle of Arderydd 
with a disordered mind, to find refuge 
by the waters of the upper Tweed. 
Eventually he based his story on 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s poem and his 
Merlin became a Welsh Prince Myrddyn, 
who in the height of battle was horrifi- 
ed by the spectacle of those who had 
fallen to bis sword and, casting it away, 
took to the forest, there to search for 
an immaculate wisdom that could not 
be violated. In such a story Binyon 
could express a contemporary as well 
as a timeless meaning. Was not T, E. 
Lawrence such another Merlin in our 
own day ? In this Part I of the poem. 
Merlin seeks to escape the unresolved 
anguish of the spiritual man, caught in 


the great web of existence, by making, 
liimscif invulnerable and independent 
of everyone. He longs to hear always 
the eternal music that he once heard 
for a moment long ago. 

It rose like the beginning o( the dawn 
Out of the silence ; it was like the voice 
Of one commanding ; Come ! 

I knew no want, no boundary, no iinpedt- 
nicnl. 

It flowed into ray body, it was 1. 

It was my heart beating : 

The world was within me. 

It was to hear that music I was made. 

1 have lost it. 

It IS deep in the daik water. 

But Taliesin, the bard, who sings of 
•* the last wisdom of sorrowing mor- 
tals” as 

. . .the smile which enters the haul heart 
Which overcomes sorrow with all understand- 
ing. 

would teach him that the ecstasy of 
that pure music must be humbled 
through love and suffering to human 
needs, if it is not to prove a dizzy 
rapture that imperils the soul. The 
powers of the Air ” as Saint Keiitigern 
also says, 

. . . are in wait 

I'or the Soul that is so templed, 

Merlin acknowledges their truth. He 
sees that he has sought a freedom that 
is "not for mortal mind” and he is 
frightened by his abstract vision. But 
his dilemma remains. For to humble 
l)imself to his fellow-men seems to in- 
volve acceptance of the cruelty and 
corruption of existence. 

Could I but drink of the waters of Ignorance, 
Then would I not be importuned, no, nor 
accused, 

Then would the sap again be running in the 
stem. 


♦ The Madness of Merlin, By Laurencb Binyon. With an Introduction by Gordon 
Bottomlby, ( Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 6s , ) 
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Then were mere breath sweeter than all 
things else ; 

Then would I be contented and companioned. 
Judging not ancient terrors but accepting 
each, 

Innocently cruel and happy in corruption. 
Then would I be unwoundod. questioning 
nothing, 

h.inbrace rny kind and turn to the sun rejoic- 
ing. 

At the climax of his suffering he is 
tended by a country girl. Himilian, and 
knows the comfort of her love, only to 
recoil from it as from the snare of the 
tU'sh. But Himilian is no Vivien, no 
sensual encliantress. She is homely 
goodness and womanly devotion. And 
though Merlin dreads in her the enclos- 
ing bondage of earth and its generation, 


The Way of Acceptance : A New 
Version of Lao Tse's Tao Tc Chin^. By 
Hkkmon OiiLD. (Andrew Dakers, 
Ltd., London. 55. ) 

The Way of Life according to Laotzu, 
Translated by VVriThR Bynnkh. 
(Nicholson and Watson, Ltd., London, 
4s. hr/. ) 

Probably more translations have been 
made of Lao Tzu's Tao Tc Ching than 
of any other book in the world except 
the Bible. Its small compass — about 
5,000 words in the Chinese— and the 
deceptive simplicity of its tersely 
worded sentences have lured many to 
essay a task which was far beyond 
their powers. Tfic result is that dozens 
of versions now exist which can hardly 
be recognized as representing the same 
text. 

Here we have two new attempts 
which bear very little relation to each 
other, but have at least one feature in 
common : neither of the two authors is 
able to read Chinese ! Mr. Bynner 


we know that eventually his wisdom 
must be reconciled to and completed 
in her love, his height in her depth. 
Such in brief is the essential theme of 
the poem. It is written in verse which 
is at once free in its rhythms and con- 
trolled by a regular syllabic basis. It 
is a dream-like poem but the details 
arc never blurred and it contains pas- 
sages as beautiful as any Binyon ever 
wrote. The integrity of true seership, 
so hardly won from every sort of upstai t 
idealism, was a subject that few were 
better qualified to handle than he. As 
ever, the tension of his verse is seldom 
high, but it never fails in grace of in- 
sight and expression. 

Hugh LA. Fausslt 


makes this astonishing avowal (piitc 
frankly, and adds: “Through various 
anri varying English versions.. .1 have 
probed for the meaning as I recognize 
it. . .prompted by hope to acfjuaint 
Western readers witli the heart of a 
Chinese poet whose head has been too 
much studied. Mr. Quid, for his part, 
claims only to have i)roduccd “ a 
readable and intelligible paraphrase of 
a famous manual of philosophy. He 
too has read and collated, though much 
more conscientiously, a number of 
different translations, which “led to 
the discovery that in spite of incon- 
sistencies, contradictions and obscu- 
rities, an intelligible meaning did 
emerge. He admits that his version 
“contains a considerable element of 
guesswork, " which he prefers, however, 
to call “intuition.'* He apjjears to 
have relied mainly on Waley*s transla- 
tion, but makes his own more congenial 
by discarding points of abstruse 
scholarship and polishing up the style 
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generally* We feel that he is genuinely 
concerned to present Lao Tzu to the 
public as accurately, and at the same 
time as attractively, as he can. Mr, 
Bynner's object is something different : 
he wants above all to give vent to 
poetic fancies of his own, draped as it 
were over the bare skeleton of Lao 
Tzu's sayings. Accuracy is not one of 
his aims. 

Let us take a few e.xamples. Trans- 
lated literally, the first sentence of 
Chapter 5 runs; ‘‘Nature is not 
benevolent : she treats all things as if 
they were straw clogs ** ( used in 
sacrifices). Mr. Bynncr: “Nature, 
immune as to the sacrifice of straw 
dogs, faces tlic decay of its fruits. ** 
Another simple sentence comes at the 
end of Chapter q : “ When your work 
is done, retire into the background; 
for this is <lie Way of Heaven. Mr. 
Bynner : “ Do enough, without vieing. 
Be living, not dying. ** Chapter 30 
contains a grim warning, now being 
brought liome to us all : “In the track 
of great armies there must follow lean 
years. Mr. Bynncr ejuite obscures 


A Garland of Indian Poetry, Chosen 
by H. G. Ravvlinson, c. i. e. ( Royal 
India Society, London. 7s. 6d, ) 

Of these thirty translations from the 
Vedas to the seventeenth century, some 
must enrich readers unfamiliar with 
India's spiritual treasure. Others will 
find the garland thin, for all the richness 
of individual flowers. Anthologies legit- 


the meaning with “ Conscription of a 
multitude of men drains the next year 
dry." Mr. Ould has: “In the wake 
of marching armies follow years of 
drought. " This would be correct but 
for the word “ drought, " which is 
neither in the Chinese nor a natural 
conse(iuence of war. 

In summing up, we may say that Mr. 
Ould, who docs not claim to be a trans- 
lator, has somehow succeeded in piec- 
ing together an elegant version which 
comes nearer to the original than many 
of its predecessors. Mr. Bynncr has 
written what might be described as an 
interesting poetic dissertation on the 
eighty-onc chapters of Lao Tzu's work, 
containing something of his thought, 
but little of the form into which he 
cast it. Both writers must be warned 
not to expect much leniency from their 
critics. For what sort of reception 
would be given to a new translation of 
Plato made by someone wholly igno- 
rant of Greek ? And why should the 
verdict be different just because the 
language happens to be Chinese ? 

Lionel Giles 


irnately reflect personal taste. But the 
description of the nightly deep-sleep 
state from the Brihadaranyaka Upa-- 
nishad captioned ** The Sleep Eternal " 
is misleading. Also Emerson's magnif- 
icent line is better rendered in “ When 
me they fly, I am the wings, " than in 
the version adopted. 

E. M. H. 
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Man and Society: The Scottish In- 
quiry of the Eighteenth Century. By 
Gladys Bryson. (Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, Princeton, U. S. A., and 
Geoffrey Cumberlcge, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London. 225, ) 

Enlightenment and progress are con- 
cepts apt to evoke more derision than 
sympathy nowadays. History has 
taught us that our precious “enlighten- 
ment was but the harsh glare of a 
Photoflood lamp, brilliant while it last- 
e<l, but soon burning itself out and 
leaving us. dazzled, in a more im- 
jx'uetrablc darkness than before. In 
comparison, the medieval “darkness" 
now seems light, and the ancient world 
the bright morning of mankind. There 
is, admittedly, an clement of no.stalgia 
in this- -and a degree of truth. 

As for the progress fetich, it is no 
longer negotiable cunency. It is now 
merely the specialized i>rerogativc of 
I>lumbers, surgeons and atomic pliysi- 
cists. Wc no longer “believe" in it, 
and we oven resent the credulity of 
the centuries whicli clid belie\'o in it, 
for we arc iniying the price. Hotter, 
we feel, to nail overselves up in our 
cotVins with the aid of Pasoal, Kierke- 
gaard and Baudelaire than be blown to 
.smithereens by progress. “ The great- 
ness of man, " said Pascal, “is in that 
he knows he is miserable. A tree does 
not know that it is miserable. " Nor 
a believer in progress. 

But the group of eighteenth-century 
Scottish thinkers discussed in this 
book cannot lightly be dismissed, even 
though they were to a considerable 
extent dyed in the Optimism of their 
day. 

Over the discussions (of these men) there 
lingers a note of optimism, of which too 
much has been made by commentators ; lor 


not only have too many of the commentators 
said too much, hut the optimism itself they 
have exaggerated. Still, there is little doubt 
that there was considerable “ relish “ attach- 
ed to being alive in a century when, for the 
first time, men really came to believe that 
they could guarantee a future which would be 
full of happiness for the human race. 

However much history has given 
their optimi.sm the lie, their empirical 
approach to the problem of man and 
the social structure, tficir insistence on 
human experience as the starting- 
point of inquiry, their repudiation of 
reason in an Age of Reason and (by 
corollary) their vindication of the 
validity of emotional experience — these 
arc all factors which ally them at least to 
the methods of the twentieth century at 
its best. As for the scope of their en- 
quiries, Miss Bryson rightly points out 
that “ to be a moral philosoplier in the 
eigliteenth century was to take for 
one’s self just such a comprehensive 
programme [as lliat of the social in- 
Nestigator today j, within the limits of 
the knowledge of tlie time. " She goes 
on : — 

By twciitirth ccntuiv investigators, so 
given to this same end«Mvour, this efloit 
stiould tie apprei latrd for what it w’as — a 
eonierUil elioit to lind the farts about 
human assonatiun — wliat enters mti^ associ- 
ation and what it leads to in the making of 
V iilture p.it terns. 

Nevertheless the book is heavily 
academic. It cannot untetlicr itself 
from its foundation of facts and honest 
scholarship: at no point does it de- 
scend into the abyss or scour the 
heavens for a more apocalyptic truth. 
There isn’t time nowadays for less. 
Our greatness may be in the knowledge 
of our misery ; but even the Misery of 
Man, as Pascal well knew, generates 
energy for salvation. 

J. P. Hogan 
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Plato’s Theory of Man. By John 
Wild, ( Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, U. S. A., and Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 0.vford University Press, 
London. 28s. \ 

Because Plato was a poet and a 
mythologist as well as a dialectician, 
many people have tended to regard him 
as an idealistic dreamer and to range 
him against the scientific-minded Aris- 
totle. Blit so far from true poets being 
unrealistic, their grasp of reality is 
exceptionally intimate. Plato was an 
abstract thinker, but his abstractions, 
unlike those of most modern philos- 
ophers, were closely related to the 
concrete life of men. When he called 
pliilosopliy “ the noblest jiursuit of ail ” 
or “ the thing itself, ” he meant that 
archetypal wisdom which is not only 
the supreme good, from which all other 
goods derive, but a perfect expression 
and elucidation of the nature of man 
and the basis of all sound human 
culture. The sickness of the Athenian 
culture which he diagnosed was in some 
ways like onr own. So his philosophy 
both is relevant to human nature in 
all ages and sheds light, as Dr. Wild 
writes, on some of the most vexed 
problems of the contemporary world, 
on the use and misuse of the arts and 
techniques, for example, on tyranny 
and how it is to be avoided, on the 
relation of the individual to the com- 
munity, and on the true order of human 
life and how it becomes inverted. 

This last problem is the basis of all 
others and it is on Plato’s treatment of 
it that Dr. Wild concentrates through- 
out his searching survey of Plato's 
thought. In each of his chapters, with 
the exception of one in which he pre- 
sents and interprets the famous image 
of the Cave, he expounds first the true 


order as Plato conceived it and then 
the characteristic inversion or deform- 
ation to which in turn the human arts, 
the social life, individual life, and the 
nature of Being, as set forth in the 
Parmenides, and of Knowing, in the 
Theaetetus, can succumb. He ends with 
an account of Plato's picture of the 
Sophist, who confuses his own subjec- 
tive ideas with real being, and man 
with the Creator “which is precisely 
what Plato, in the deejicst opposition 
to modern thought, has analyzed as 
the first root of moral and social dis- 
order. " 

The most obvious sign of the inver- 
sion of the true order of knowing 
and being is the explanation of the 
higher in terms of the lower, or of 
spirit and intelligence as mere prop- 
erties of matter. This is that con- 
fusion of the material condition with 
the real cause which reduces everything 
to the same insignificant level. It is, 
of course, the typical heresy of today, 
and it results in a denial not only of 
the self-sustaining cause, which is the 
ultimate reason because of which every- 
thing is what it is, but of the whole 
hierarchy by which each cause, as each 
faculty or each art or social function is 
sustained by one higher than itself. 

To apprehend something of the true 
hierarchical order of things as they 
proceed from their ultimate source was 
for Plato the goal of education. To 
quote Dr. Wild, it was 

the revolution of the Soul away from the less 
intelligible things ( subjective sense data in 
us ) which happen to be better known to us, 
towards more intelligible things ( existing in 
themselves ) which arc less well known to us. 
In this moving process the human soul passes 
from a social or individual subjectivism, in 
which man, both social and individual, is 
allotted his proper subordinate station, and 
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God, not man, is iinaliy known as the measure 
of all things. 

To achieve this revolution it is not 
necessary to undertake the arduous 
task of dialectical analysis which Plato 
embraced and Dr. Wild so industrious- 
ly epitomises. But those who would 


grasp the structure of reality intellect- 
ually, as a preliminary to a more 
direct spiritual insight, will find in this 
book a clear and cogent exposition alike 
of its true form, and of the character- 
istic falsifications of it to which man 
is so perennially prone. 

Hugh TA. Fausset 


The Gospel according to Gamaliel. By 
GiiKALi) Heajg). (Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., London. 7s. OJ. ) 

Anyone interested in the common 
background of mo<lern Judaism and 
( hristianily will be grateful to Mr. 
Heard for this cogent little book. 
Hillel, **by bis deep learning,, piety, 
luunility and passionate love of peace, 
brought the thought of Judaism into 
that form whicli has made it able to 
survive as a lofty <‘tluc until the pres- 
ent. In Hillers time, “ the Temjde 
with its blood saciiliccs was becoming 
increasingly a spiritual anachronism.** 
Most of the Clioscn were no longer in 
the Promised Land; the synagogue was 
the real religious centre, the reading of 
the Law and the practice of prayer 
were the real worship, 

Gamaliel, Hillers grandson, was born 
about ten years before Jesus and carri- 
ed on the Hillel tradition. Jesus, the 
poetic prophet, is described as 

spiritually of lUllors school. Scvoiity-tlve 
|M'r cent, of his sayings have been found in the 
utterances of that school. The favourite 
nm.xim of ftillcUs gmup was the Golden Uule. 
His teaching, stressing humility, love, pa- 
tience, that the meek inherit the eaith, that 
gentle righteousness and unwearied forgive- 
ness is the one sacrifice for sin that God 


requires, that man is foi given and sanctified 
by that n lationship alone, that all mankind 
is God’s child anti men arc all biethrcn — all 
this is Hdlclisni delivered with the magic of 
.a poet, the power of a healer, and the drama 
of an identifying personality. 

Mr. Heard’s book is about Jesus and 
Paul and Peter as seen through the 
eyes of a sympathetic contemporary ; 
hut it is also abotit the speculative 
and mystical interpretation of the Law, 
whicli makes the Law not a dead code 
but a way of life and light and love *’ ; 
aiul yet again — the motive probably 
which prompted it to be written — about 
the crystallization of llillelism into 
Christianity. Says Mr. Heard towards 
the end of his Introduction : — 

Anything which will help Gentiles to under- 
stand how much their Christ owed to the 
Jiulaisin of his day ; anything which will help 
Jews to regard Joshua ( 1. e. Je.sus) as great 
with all the greatness of their beloved proph- 
ets, may do something, however slight, to 
help rul our civilization of one of its worst 
blots. 

The narrative, as such, is absorbing ; 
the drama inherent in the narrative is 
managed with great skill. Evidently 
in Mr. Heard, as in others before him, 
the religious man includes the artist. 

J. P. Hogan 
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The Rapier of Lu : Patriot Poet of 
China. Translations and Biography by 
Clara M. Candlin. (Wisdom of the 
East Series, John Murray, London. 4s. ) 

This latest addition to a famous 
series, now edited by the son of the 
late Captain L. A. Cranmer-Byng, tells 
more of the life and work of Lu Vu, 
“ the Patriot Poet of China ” than 
appeared in The Herald Wind in 
The output of this twelfth-century poet 
of the Southern Sung Dynasty was 
prodigious, and the contents of these 
forty pages are chosen froni 2,000 
poems. He was, as we are told in the 
Preface, essentially a war-time poet, 
and his principal theme was urging his 
countrymen to take up arms against 
the invader ratlier than submit to 
peace with bondage. This may have 
been a laudable use for the poet’s 
brush, but we who know no Clune.se 


cannot share with the translator his 
greatness as a poet. For in the true 
sense of the term there can be no such 
thing as a translation of a Chinese 
poem. There can be a transcription, 
describing the subject, the mood, and 
even a trick or two of technique. But 
the result in English is not a poem, 
and the vogue of Chinese poetry in the 
West today derives from an interest in 
China ratlier than in the poems as 
poetry. .And Miss Cundlin faces the 
difficulty. “ After reading the original 
over and over again till the thought, 
quality and rhythm wrapped me about 
like a cocoon, 1 saw it in its Chinese 
setting in my mind. I then transferred 
the poem into as exact an eipiivulent 
in English as the differences of the two 
languages would allow. ” The result 
is at least charming, if rather a long 
way from Lu. 

T. C. H. 


Elegy for Two Voices and Other 
Poems. By Dallas Kenmare. ( Bur- 
row’s Press, Ltd., Cheltenham ). This 
slender volume is the latest of several 
books of poems published by its author, 
who is equally well known as an essay- 
ist and a critic. Miss Kenmare’s is a 
sensitive and mature talent. All the 
poems are in vers libre, musical but 
gentle as’ the flow of quiet thought, 
except the few topical pieces, which 
are moving if sometimes less effective 
than the rest. 

The title poem, subtitled "The 
Coming of Winter, ’’ is made up of 
two soliloquies, by the aging Abbess 
H 41 oise and Abelard, the brilliant 
scholar-lover of her youth. " Nicolete 
in the Wood ” is as delicate as gossa- 


mer in its charm. " Mid-Winter, ’’ 
almost as restrained and as frugal of 
words as a Chinese poem, is as sure in 
its evocation of a mood. 

If any adver.se criticism could be 
offered it would be of the monototjy of 
the collection as a whole, a monotony 
not of treatment but of note. II Pen- 
seroso never yields the page to V Allegro. 
There is an autumn melancholy ruti- 
ning through these poems. Youth is 
all fire and ice and vivid contrast — 
leap of joy and stab of pain. But 
youth could hardly feel the deep peace 
of detachment, of withdrawal, that 
finds expression in Miss Kenmare’s 
closing poems, ‘‘Another Eurydice" 
and ‘‘ Requiem. " 


E. M. H. 
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Vedic Bibliography : An up-to-date, 
comprehensive, and analytically ar- 
ranged register of all important work 
done since 1930 in the field of the Veda 
and allied antiquities including Indus 
Valley Civilisation. By R. N. Dande- 
KAR. (New Indian Antiquary Extra 
Scries No. VII ). ( Karnatak Publish- 
ing House, Bombay 2. Rs. 15/-) 

Dr. Dandckar is already well known 
as Secretaiy of the Bhandarkar Ori- 
ental Research Institute for the last 
seven years and in several other capa- 
cities. But more important than these 
is the capacity to carry oj» research in 
the subject of one’s choice and to forge 
the tools necess.iry for such research. 
The present Bibliogruphy is one such 
tool forged by its author by dint of 
perseverance, tiot oidy for his own use 
but also for the use of brother scholars 
who must ever remain indebted to 
him for this dependable and effective 
instrument of specialized research. 

Prof. Louis Renou of the University 
of Paris published his monumental 
BiUiographie Vhliqtte in 1931, giving 
a complete record in about 6500 entries 
of all that had been done about the 
Veda in any country up to lyjt). 
Dr. Dandckar has followed Renou’s 
plan with slight modifications in pro- 
ducing tliisextcnsive analytical register 


How Life Goes On. By Adam Cow- 
ans Whyte, b.sc. (Watts and Co., 
Ltd., London. 4s. 6 d. ) 

Six Scientific Years. By Professor 
A. M. Low. (Pendulum "Popular" 
Science Series No. i. Pendulum Pub- 
lications, Ltd., London. 2s.) 

These books are both well written, 
each excellent of its kind. They are, 
however, in sharp contrast in approach 


of all significant writings dealing with 
the Veda and allied antiquities that 
have been published between 1930 and 
1945. A special feature of Dr. Dande- 
kar’s Bibliography is the first critical 
and a>\alyticat record of all work to 
date in the field of Indus Valley civil- 
ization. The list of periodicals, etc., 
and the indexes of authors and of 
words enhance the value of this record. 

It is our firm conviction that sys- 
tematic bibliographical work should be 
planned and executed by learned bodies 
like our universities by maintaining a 
s])ecial staff for compiling and publish- 
ing annual bibliographies for different 
subjects for the use of postgraduate 
research students. At present an in- 
dividual scholar, after having laboured 
on a bibliography for a number of 
years, has to run after unwilling pub- 
lishers or astute patrons of learning 
with a view to collecting doles for put- 
ting the results of his labours in print. 

Wo congratulate Dr. Dandckar on 
the successful comi)letion of this single- 
handed scholarly labour, commenced 
by him about five years ago, its also 
the Karnatak Publishing House for 
adding one more creditable volume to 
this series. All .scholars will be thank- 
ful to both for their disinterested co- 
oper.it ion in the service of Indology. 

P. K. Code 


and treatment. In the first, the reader, 
child or adult, enters reverently with 
the writer the presence of the Great 
Magician, Life. Beside the marvels 
Life achieves in providing for the 
carrying on of all the countless living 
species from the amoeba up to man, 
the technological achievements which 
Professor Low describes with such 
enthusiasm seem rather second-rate — 
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like prestidigitators’ feats. 

It is a wonder world of power and 
of speed to which Professor Low con- 
ducts us, a world of power from the 
atom, of dashing through the air, of 
radar and of television, of medical 
advance and of potential plenty. Gad- 
gets are glamorous and power over 


Folk-Songs of Chhattisgarh. By 
Verkier Elwin. (Oxford University 
Press, Indian Branch, Bombay. Rs. 15/- 
or 25s. ) 

\V. G. Archer claims in his introduc- 
tory comment that Verrier lUwin has 
done for Indian poetry what Arthur 
Walcy has done for the Chinese. It is 
no reflection on the value of Llwin’s 
translations to .say that this is mislead- 
ing. Waley has chosen classical 
Chinese poetry as his field, tlie elegant 
l)los.soms of a highly cultivated past, 
whereas Elwin w<^rks among tribal 
•H’eds sown in the hard aboriginal land 
of the present. India still waits for an 
adeepiate English translator of her 
San.skrit and Urdu classical poets. 

Of the five liundrcd folk-poems in 
this collection, most are concerned with 
the reactions of primitive men and 
women to the basic matters of human 
nature; birth and Jove and death. 
They describe the outward form of 
things, \vithout revealing much inner 
awarene.ss. The imagery and symbol- 
ism are closely in touch with Nature, 
relating the ardours or sympathies of 
the human situation to a village flower, 
or a forest animal, or a season well- 
noted by people of the fields. Elwin 
seems to catch the primitive spon- 
taneous image in English without 
losing the beauty and directness of the 
unsophisticated original : — 


Nature is a heady wine. The marvels 
of applied science arouse wonder with- 
out reverence, appeal to the brain-mind 
but leave the heart unquickened. The 
heart is quickened by Mr. Whyte's 
account, with its suggestion of the unity 
as well as the resourcefulness of life. 

E. M. H. 


The baby breaking from the womb as 
the silk-cotton 

Hursts from the pod of the bombax tree. 

On the river bank 

Stands the stork with white wings. 

What docs it know of pearls ? 

It is an Ciller of shells. 

Only a bilingual critic is competent 
to judge how faithful these translations 
arc, but there is no doubt of their 
charm. " Chhattisgarh is, ” Elwin 
writes in his Introduction, "a delight- 
ful, vigorous and flexible language: in 
its wit and punch it often reminds me 
of Elizabethan English and especially 
of Shakc-speare’s pro.se, ” Perhaps 
this similarity has inspired him to use 
free rather than rhymed verse with 
such happy effect. 

Many of the love poems are nearer to 
Hetrick’s lyrics than Shakespeare's:— 

Plough the little field 
Sow it with new rice 
To the waist hangs her hair 
She ties it up with flowers 
She ties my heart in her hair. 

A few resemble the modern poets in 
their erotic frankness and audacity. 
All of them dote on the sensual qual- 
ities of the beloved to the exclusion of 
the beauty of. a mature spirit. In this 
they are representative of the adoles- 
cence rather than the classical adult- 
hood of India. 

Dennis Gray Stoll 
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Shadows on the Wall. By Krishna 
Hutiieesingh. ( Kutub Publishers, 
Bombay. Rs. 4/8 ) 

The autlior of these stories is a 
cliiuf^htcr of the Nehru family which 
has played so important a part in the 
life of this country in recent years. 
She took an active share in the coun- 
try’s independence movement and went 
to jail. There she met other women 
who had come to jail for political rea- 
sons and other reasons as well and, 
beinj^ sensitive above the average, 
sympathised with the sorrow and the 
suffering reflected in those lives. Tlie 
stories in this collection are the out- 
come of this experience. 

The stories are told very simply. 
They seem to bo almost transcripts. 
An incident or two read like an ex- 
aggeration of official error. This is 
inevitable in what is almost a factual 
record made from one side. On the 


Sculptures in the Alldluilnul Muni- 
cipal Museum. I 5 y Satisii Chandka 
Kala, m. a. ( Kitabistan, Allahabad. 
Rs. 15/-) 

Mr. Kala’s book makes us awaie of 
the colossal amount of material aheady 
available and the equally great amount 
waiting to be found — and of the 
serious lack of any significant or intense 
research in this branch of art. Today, 
whatever serious publications there 
are, arc Western ; it is the Westerners 
w ho have made it possible for the world 
to admire the exquisiteness of Indian 
sculpture. It is high time that books 
like the present small volume and 
much more ambitious ones should be 
brought out. 


whole, however, it was a reliable record. 
A sketch like Mathaji " describing an 
old lady who shared in Satyagraha and 
went to jail seems indeed to come very 
near home and to describe the author's 
mother. 

The language is good working Eng- 
lish. Occasionally it slips but that is 
wdiat we all do, using this foreign lang- 
uage. The fact that it is foreign makes 
it also inadequate, for one often feels 
that the author could say something 
more but that her words are in the way. 
I wish that Sowbhagyavati Krishna 
would wTitc in her mother-tongue first 
and make translations from the original 
so written, or get otliers to do the 
translation. The communication would 
then be definitely deeper. 

The book is all the same a valuable 
contribution to our literature of patriot- 
ism and common humanity. 

M. Venkatesa Iyengar 


From the vast storehouse of material 
just stacked for want of proper accom- 
modation in the Allahabad Museum, 
Mr. Kala in his book lias described 
and illustrated some twenty-six sculp- 
tures whicli have hitherto been little 
known, especially the sculptures of the 
Bharhut railings. The history and 
description of these few sculptures make 
very interesting reading and cannot 
fail to arouse the interest even of the 
layman in furthering his knowledge. I 
hope Mr. Kala will in the near future 
do justice to the Museum and to 
India by bringing out many such 
volumes, bigger and more copiously 
illustrated. 

Leela Shiveshwarkar 



CORRESPONDENCE 

MAGIC : WHITE AND BLACK 


Magic has been defined as the art of 
producing marvellous effects by em- 
ploying forces of nature ; these forces 
may be occult powers or commonly 
known forces. When they are used for 
the benefit of humanity, it is White 
Magic ; and when employed for selfish 
ends and for the destruction of our 
neighbours, then it becomes Black 
Magic ; witches in former days were 
sent to the stake. With the widening 
of the intellectual horizon it is now 
accepted that all that had in the past 
been deemed mysterious is nothing but 
the operation of the laws of nature 
which are iinmutalde, universal and 
eternal. Moreover, these fi^rces of na- 
ture are free to those who have develop- 
ed their receptivity. Tlie mysteries of 
the past have thus become common- 
place. 

The founders of religions invariably 
employed the.se forces of nature, the 
operation of which they understood. 
Picture a strong man lifting up a stone 
weighing lOO pounds. A frog shelter- 
ing under it would deem the feat a 
miracle, while to the man it is an 
ordinary piuscular action. Men with 
wider vision, with greater intellect and 
higher spiritual powers, can similarly 
perform deeds whicli to the ordinary 
man appear astounding and miraculous. 

The radio we employ every day, 
television pictures sent by wireless 
and reproduced in the newspapers, 
would have appeared as miracles to our 
forefathers. Our aeroplanes and, la.st 
but not least, the atomic bomb, are the 
results of the use of natural forces 


hidilen from our ancestors and discover- 
ed during our generation. The more 
philosophers and scientists continue 
with tludr studios and cxiMjriments, the 
greater will be our advance, almost to 
the stage of superman. 

Our very thoughts arc vibrations, 
and they arc imprc.ssed on the invi.sible 
etluT around us. They are forceful 
and dynamic, and even eternal. When 
our receptivities have been trained, wc 
can tap tliose wo arc in tune with, 
much as our radios tap the music and 
the speeches from all parts of the world. 
A stoiy is told of an African king, liv- 
ing in the remote uncivilised tracts, 
who had never travelled outside his 
kingdom, and accordingly, had never 
seen icc. A traveller visiting his king- 
dom told him that in his country water 
would .solidify and river.s become frozen. 
The king expressed strong indignation 
at w^hat he deemed to be sliamcle.ss 
falsehoods of the boastful foreigner. 
There are many amongst us who are 
at no higher mental level than the 
African king, and who deny anything 
that is outside our experience. Most 
of us are lop-sided in our development. 
Some materialists are spiritually blind, 
and some more spiritually developed 
souls are ignorant in things material. 
The best plan is to cultivate all-round 
development. We need to make the 
most of ourselves for the sake of 
others, and this should become a 
catholic faith which, unless a man be- 
lieve, he cannot be saved. For the 
improvement of ourselves, our health, 
physical, mental and spiritual, there 
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arc forces within us and around us, 
and they are free ; vvc can appropriate 
them without money and without 
price, if wc develop the dominant 
desire for them. They arc definitely 
super-normal and can aid the w^elfarc 
of humanity. 

We can learn much from the Latin 
prov'crb Demon cst Dens Inversus/* 
The forces in nature may be prejudicial 
or beneficial to humanity, according to 
the way they arc employed. Electric- 
ity in our modern cities has been most 
useful : yet the same electric imwcr, as 
lightning, has destroyed human lives 
and homc.s. Tlic forces which can be 
employed for unsellish ends and for the 
good of humanity, in the form of Wliite 
Magic, can also be a curse to humanity 
when employed by fiends for scllisli 
ends, to the injury of others, even 
though they are aware that Nemesis 
will eventually overtake them. 

We live in more W'uiids than one, for 
there are the invisible mental and spir- 
itual worlds, in which we move and 
have our being, and by which we are 
strengthened, upheld and blessed. 
Strong vibrations arc ever present 
around us, transmitted by the more 
powerful minds. Many are injured by 
the evil vibrations, but some are bene- 
fitted by the purifying vibrations 
transmitted by high-souled persons. 

Occult forces in nature have been 
applied sometimes for the good of 
humanity, and sometimes for mankind’s 
eventual injury. The use of Holy Water 
in some of the Christian Churches does 
some definite good, for the w^ater has 
been magnetised with some mineral, 
besides having been impregnated with 
strong thought force in the form of 
incantations and prayers. The vibrations 
that these forces emit help to neutralise 


any evil vibrations that may be hover- 
ing about. Some people employ amulets 
which some omniscient intellectuals 
dub superstitious. Many of these 
amulets have been impregnated with 
powerful thoiiglit forces. Vibrations, 
though unseen, arc definitely emitted 
by these, much in the same way that 
radium is constantly emitting rays that 
have been stored up from the rays of 
the sun for millions of years. 

There are also cases where faked 
articles are sold as amulets; they have 
not been impregnated with any thought 
force, and yet similar re.sults are effect- 
ed. What is the explanation ? The 
real cause of healing in a case like 
this lies in the mental expectancy 
awakened. Christians have purchased 
crosses alleged to have been from the 
original cross on which Christ was 
crucified. The thought of the patient 
that it was a piece from the original 
cross, though in fact it was not, arous- 
ed the dormant faculties in the sub- 
conscious, and these did the real heal- 
ing, not the cross which had started 
the thought. The performance of 
magicians on a public stage is tricker3% 
tliough some maj^ employ their psychic 
powers if they possess aiij", even at 
limes causing mass hallucinations. 
They employ manj" camouflages to 
divert attention and perform sleight-of- 
hand tricks. We who are witnessing 
the show know that wc are being trick- 
ed but wc cannot detect how. Psychic 
powers have been employed in fortune- 
telling for pecuniary gain, and many 
of the prognostications have turned 
out correct. These have evidential 
value in spite of the general fraud 
practised on the gullible public. Palm- 
istry, astrology and phrenology are but 
pseudo-sciences. They deal with mat- 
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ters of calculations or delineations, 
according to accepted rules of the 
science. Yet some possess the capacity 
to balance the contradictory indica- 
tions, and judge accurately between 
them, and many of their statements, 
though very general, have had some 
evidential value. Many of them hav- 
ing psychic powers latent in them, have 
consciously or unconsciously employed 
them. There is nothing about them 
that is mysterious. Natural forces arc 
being employed. The laws of cause 
and effect help them considerably in 
their fortune-telling. Their statements 
generally are so made as to fit most 
peo{)le. 

Mesmerism, though scoffed at by the 
omniscients, has been employed by 
many ( Elliotson in London and Esdaile 
in Calcutta ) to perform major surgical 
operations without the patients* feeling 
any pain. This was a valuable con- 
tribution before the discovery of chloro- 
form. The performances appeared 
mysterious to most people, but were 
only the result of forces latent in nature 
and in the mind of man. 

There are many forces and faculties 
in our minds, and in nature, which can 
yet be discovered, which would be of 
considerable aid for the welfare of 


mankind. We term incidents magical 
and mysterious, when we do not under- 
stand the laws of nature in operation. 
All forces of nature can be used for the 
good or for the injury of mankind. 

William L. Barreito 


[Our correspondent calls attention 
to several important points as to the 
existence of forces not now understood 
in a materialistic age but nevertheless 
operative. We agree that, a.s he brings 
out. all powers latent in man — of which 
he here has but touched the fringe — 
can be used for either good or evil ends. 
It is for that reason, among others, that 
we would discourage the attempt to 
force the development of the hidden 
powers before humanity has reached a 
far higher moral level. Eastern psychol- 
ogy draws, moreover, a distinction 
between psychic and spiritual powers. 
The former are fraught with danger. 
The latter lend themselves but to the 
perfectly pure in heart. 

Spiritual progress is not a matter 
only of developing receptivity to higher 
influences but also of acquiring the 
knowledge which is power, and of 
developing the altruism and the self- 
control which alone can make that 
power safe to wield. — Kr>. J 


“ SUGGESTED MECHANISM OF PSYCHICAL 
OPERATIONS ■ 


I wish to express my appreciation of 
the publication of my article, " The 
Suggested Mechanism of Psychical 
Operations,** in your March issue, but 
I am pained and surprised at your 
introductory remarks, and can only 
hope that you will give equal publicity 
to this disclaimer, having regard to the 


wide circulation of your excellent 
journal, and my published writings on 
such matters. 

Admitting that I liken the human 
body to a walking wireless set, " I 
did not suggest for a moment that 
humans were Robots '' or a species 
of Automata ** or that they were 
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devoid of Consciousness or other 
animating Force, which you appear to 
infer. 

Were you familiar with my works, 
you could not help but observe that I 
continually stress the “Spirit" that 
animates Man, without which all else 
is nothing ; the God-Force that was 
breathed into him at birth, forming the 
attributes and basis of his personality, 
the detachable portion of him which 
persists after physical demise. It is 
this Spirit that constitutes the “ Vital 
Si)ark " which sets the human mechan- 
ism in motion, and is as inseparable 
during earthly life as we are from the 
Universal Mind of God. 

I am afraid you have completely 


misconstrued the “ inner meaning " of 
my article and—far from being a Mate- 
rialist as hinted at by you— I am a very 
old Spiritualist and Psychic Research- 
er. I can only trust that your readers 
will not take a view-point similar to 
your own. 

Louis Vhrnon-Worsley 
Salford, England. 

[ We regret having misunderstood 
Mr. Vernon-Worsley's premise, but, as 
the concluding paragraph of his article 
may have conveyed to some of our read- 
ers the implication which it did to us, 
we are glad that our comments brought 
from him this very satisfying clarifica- 
tion of his position. — Ed. ] 




WHA'r THINK YE OF CHRIST ? ’’ 


Mr. Melville C'haning> Pearce's review 
of my book, Jesus: Myth or History ? 
in your February issue reveals a wiile 
divergence between us on philosophical 
issues, on which I do not propose to 
comment. 

But I must join issue witli my critic 
W'lien he charges me with factual error. 
He takes exception to my statement 
that the deity of Jesus docs not figure 
in the triple (Synoptic) tradition, and 
adduces in disproof the terms “Son 
of God " and “ Chri.st of God. " This 
does not convict me of error. “Son 
of God " is not the same as “ God " : 
it is applied in ancient literature to 
many who were not gods. In the New 
Testament itself all who accept Christ 
arc called “ children of God, *' " The 

Christ of God " is the equivalent of 
“ the Lord's anointed, " applied in the 


Bible to any king of Israel. My point 
is that ill the Synoptic tradition Jesus 
is not called '* " and that in the 

Fourth (jospel he is. That is plain 
lact. 

Again, I nowhere say that the con- 
ception of the “suffering servant" 
took sliapc in the first century. As my 
critic says, it occurs in Isaiah long 
before. What I do say is that the 
identification of this sufferer with the 
Messiah dates from the first century, 
or at any rate is difficult to trace in 
earlier writings. There is no such 
identification in Isaiah. 

It is e.xtraordinary to me that a 
writer in The Aryan Path, the express 
object of which is said to be to com- 
bine the philosophies of East and West, 
should take up the cudgels for the 
specifically Western dogma of the deity 
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of Christ, which throughout medieval 
and modern history has been a factor 
of division between East ai:d West 
and a pretext for aggression and 
imperialism. 

Archibald Robertson 
Oxford, England. 

[In clearing himself in the above 
letter from certain charges raised by 
his reviewer of factual inaccuracies in 
liis Jesus: Myth or History ? Mr. Archi- 
bald Robertson scores a point or two 
for Rationalism against Christian ortho- 
doxy. The truth, which doubtless lies 
somewhere between the two extremes 
of view, is served by this bringing 
together of diverse views, which The 


Aryan Path often does deliberately. 
It is not its aim, express or other, to 
combine the philosophies of East and 
West, as Mr. Robertson suggests in 
his last paragraph. That would be an 
almost impossible feat of syncretism. 
It is the common core of truth in all 
the systems of religion and philosophy 
which we would have uncovered, as it 
is only on that basis that mankind can 
unite, discarding the accietions of rile, 
of dogma and of supeistition and the 
unique claims that divide man from 
man. We believe that free discussion 
and criticism are in the inteicst of tliat 
object. And we allow reviewers and 
contributors full freedom of expression 
in the conviction that ** from the clash 
of opinions springs truth. " — Ed.] 


THE B.B.C. AGAIN 


In ‘'The B. B. C. and Religions, ** a 
note in our April issue, we mentioned 
approvingly the memorandum submit- 
ted to the B.B.C. on October 15th last, 
which urged the extension to religion 
of the full freedom of discussion on the 
air now allowed on other subjects. 
The issue is again raised in an open 
letter of 5th March from A. Gowans 
Whyte, Vice-Chairman of the Rational- 
ist Press Association, to the Assistant 
Postmaster General. It appears that, 
in spite of occasional small relaxations 
of its policy, the B. B. C. still stands 
firmly on restricting religious broad- 
casts within “ the main stream of the 
Christian tradition. 

The object of protecting listeners 
against offence to their religious con- 
victions cannot be urged with justice, 
in view of the wide diversity of beliefs. 


Dissenters and lieretics in Britain and 
the millions of followers of other relig- 
ions overseas also Jiave their rights 
which arc infringed by the monopoly 
of the radio by chiirchian orthodoxy. 
There is point to Mr. Whyte’s ijuestiua 
whether the real motive is not to 
protect Christian crcedalism from the 
ordeal of open discussion. 

Only blind belief fears challenge and 
discussion. Reasoned conviction wel- 
comes both. As Milton wrote: — 

. . .all controversy being permitted, falsehood 
will appear more false and truth the more 
true ; which must needs conduce much to the 
general confirmation of an implicit truth. 

Mr. Whyte quotes another comment 
of the same great defender of freedom 
of discussion : — 

Let truth and falsehood grapple : whoever 
heard of truth being put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter ? 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The insistence of Shri C. Raja- 
gopalachari on April 26th in the Con- 
vocation Address of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, Bombay, on the 
immediate necessity of stopping the 
mounting spiral of distrust was timely. 
There is need, Shri Rajagopalachari 
urged, for trust in the new Gov- 
ernment's bona fides and its [dans. He 
saw a useful channel for social service in 
interpreting to the people the rigorous, 
unpopular controls devised for equable 
distribution, controls which he depres- 
singly annoimcod were here to stay. 
But an even more urgent need isiuutual 
trust between communities and individ- 
uals, He commended to the graduates 
the effort to inculcate such trust as 
a most useful work. 

But has social work on the Western 
pattern much to contribute to the 
inspiring of trust in one another and in 
society ? Shri Rajagopalachari had no 
doubt that it would altogether super- 
sede private charity in time. Has it 
been such an unqualified success in the 
West as to justify India in fancying it 
the solution of her social and economic 
ills ? Do its positive achievements in 
some cases make up for the havoc 
wrought sometimes by well-meant 
interference in the lives of others — 
sometimes dire havoc, which no experi- 
enced social worker can truthfully 
deny ? Has its real menace to the free- 
dom of the individual, as it grows in 
power and prestige, been properly 
assessed ? Has the ancient Indian 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers,** 
Hudibras 

pattern of social service been examined 
for what it has to offer, its combination 
of public and impersonal benefactions 
with the obligation to respond to need — 
wells dug for all, shade-trees planted and 
rest-houses built, for all, and food shar- 
ed with the hungry at the giver's door ? 

It is certainly not that conditions 
here as elsewhere do not need improv- 
ing; they do! But well-considered 
social legislation, providing better 
housing, employment opportunities and 
I)rotection against exploitation on the 
one hand, and the encouragement of 
individual responsibility for relatives, 
fiiends, neighbours and the helpless 
stranger on the other, are surely a more 
promising solution than social service 
on the Western lines. 


Az-Zarnuji, writing early in the thir- 
teenth century, recognised the duty 
of acquiring knowledge as incumbent 
upon every Muslim, man or woman, 
from the cradle to the grave. Sound 
educational precepts appear in his 
Ta'lim, on which Theodora M. Abel 
and G. E. von Grunebaum base their 
study A Contribution of a Medieval 
Arab Scholar to the Problem of Learn- 
* ( Journal of Personality, Durham, 
N.C., U.S.A., September 1946 issue, 
lately received ). 

Among his suggestions of permanent 
value are the need for choosing a 
teacher carefully and of staying with 
him long enough to master the subject- 
matter, not skipping off to another 
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teacher with half*digestcd knowledge 
in one’s head* He stresses the import- 
ance of understanding l>efore memoris- 
ing, and of reflection and inquiry about 
what is learnt. '* Posing questions is 
better than ‘ a month of repetitions. ' ” 

The student is advised to learn slowly on 
the principle that only “ in a slow fire can a 
stick be straightened. ’* 

And interruption of the course of 
studies is advised against because of 
the waste of time involved and also 
because of the difficulty of getting back 
into the proper setting. The moral 
purpose in learning is not slighted. 
Aspiration and assiduity, interest and 
exertion, are both recognised as indis- 
pensable. 

Afore than one precept of the Muslim 
jurisprudent is paralleled in Hindu 
and Buddhist educational ideals, c.g., 
the honour in which the teacher should 
be held and the importance of good 
company. Association with scholars 
and men of learning is encouraged. On 
the other hand, az-Zarnuji warns: — 

If he makes companions of the loquacious 
and non-nflec tivc individuals as well as 
qiiibblcrs, the student loses his ability to 
maintain a high intellectual level of thought. 
1 he impact on the student of inconsequential 
and frivolous individuals is like a contagious 
disease. 


What is a Liberal ? That is the ques- 
tion, asked by a fourteen -year-old, 
which Robert St. John answered in a 
radio broadcast on which is based his 
"Letter to Judy” in the first, March, 
issue of the monthly 47 ; The Magazine 
of the Year, a co-operatively owned 
magazine published from New York. 
A liberal, he declares, "is a dreamer — 
an idealist, a perfectionist. ” In our 
topsyturvy world those are all used as 
terms of reprobation. Many need to 


be reminded, with Judy, that Christ 
and Socrates, Plato and Lincoln were 
idealists, 

and all the other gre.-»t men of history. All our 
great poets and artists and writers and musi- 
cians have been idealists. Our civilisation has 
been made by dreamers. They point the way. 

The liberal, Mr. St. John continues, 
believes in the dignity of mnn and 
refuses to l>e swayed for or against an 
individual by his birth or social status. 
Recognising that there arc good people 
and bad in every race and creed and 
of every colour, lie refuses to judge a 
man by his labels. He believes in 
freedom and in the rights of the 
common man. 

The ideal has to he upheld by those 
who once have glimpsed it, upheld 
through misunderstanding, misrepre- 
sentation, attack. There is nothing 
else for them to do. Trying to tr.ans- 
late those dreams into reality means 
indeed, as Mr. St. John whimsically 
says, 

reaching for the stars. Of couise, you don’t 
always capture a star. Rut many times, 
you come b:uk with a bit of stardust in your 
hands. 


Mr. Richard Hnghe.s, author of the 
first play written for broadcasting, 
writes in the Winter Virginia Quarter- 
ly ( Charlottc.sville, U.S.A.) on "The 
Second Revolution : Literature and 
Radio. ” Following the printing-press, 
the spoken literature had abdicated in 
favour of the printed page. Radio 
started a swing in the apposite direc- 
tion. '"The Voice had come back,” 
which the writer welcomes, holding it 
to be not good for books to be “ Seen 
and Not Heard. " The probable early 
outmoding of the purely listening play 
by television will not affect the need 
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for literature suitcfl for broadcasting — 
not necessarily " a separate radio litera- 
ture. " lie predicts a profound and 
gradual clfect ujwn literature itself. 
When writers generally “ wiite as much 
for the ear as for the eye ” all literature 
will be suitable for broadcasting. 

Hut Mr. Hughes’s most interesting 
comment is apropos of the danger, 
especially in the l.'.S.A. with its spon- 
sored commercial broadcasts, th-t 
•' radio nught go the Hollywood road 
to fatuity," h)r whhh, ho implies, the 
dividofl allegiance incom|Mtib!o with 
sincerity is respon.sibic. The religious 
painters of the Middle Ages, whose 
universal patron was the. Church, pro- 
duced great art bccau-sr- they " holievrd 
heart and sottl in whtl they were 
painting” The universal i>atron of 
the tnorlern fdin director and the script 
writer, he says, is hinanre. 

As the nredifv.il |>aint<'i w,i'. i iMuluioaril in 
hiH work hy vvni\Hhi|M)f (iotl, so the lilin man 
today i t>ndstiouc<l hy IIh- worship of 
Mammon. M \\v ttr xWy lu'hti rJ in Mammtm. 
tluit rni^jht be all ri^'ht, in a <[urcr uav 
But he dofcs not, we nono «'t u i ilo. it wc ate 
honest with onrsvlvt‘i \Vr aio up 

to pay lipsinvict' to Muunion. hut in any 
really momentous issue, wc sotm lind that 
bfliet m bun has no u-al root^ in us 

That is a great negative reassiiiance. 
when the service of Mammon seems so 
discouragingly one-pointed and wide- 
spread. A high ideal to which his full 
allegiance can be givetr is the pressing 
positive need, not of the artist only, 
but al.soof every modern man. 

It is a truism that it is not. only by 
the misstatement of facts that wrong 
impre.ssions may be conveyed. Equally 
by the suppression of pertinent con- 


siderations do historians betray their 
great responsibility. This is underlined 
by Aubrey Ilaan in ."Books Make 
Bigots” in the Spring 1947 Common 
Ground. The article refers specifically 
to the majority of the American text- 
books by whit h the stereotyped think- 
ing of the dominant majority is im- 
j>r( s.scd upon the plastic youthful mind. 

It is not only Negroes that have 
suffered from suppression of their 
consider.iblc contribution to the history 
and culture of the United States but 
also other minority racial groups in the 
.AtJiorit an composite culture. Nor are 
the b.id effects confined to making 
children of the dominant Anglo-Saxon, 
I’rolestant group both jirejudiced and 
smug. The children of the unfavoured 
groups suffer from accepting the 
imi'lied unworthiness of their race. 

The (liildren arc our hope for release 
from the old .sorry round of prejudice, 
fear, Iiatrcd, clash. Text-books proper- 
ly wiitfen, biiiiging out the funda- 
mental e(]nality of races and the 
essentially co-of)crative character of 
the human .ulventure, could go far to 
cnango the attitudes with w’hich 
misguided parents have handicapped 
their children. But, alas, 

WV build our daily prejudices w’hile the 
w'oild riK'S fur understanding. 

Our age is one of unpreebnted op- 
portunities neglected or inisued. Al- 
most universal adult literacy in some 
countries, the cinema, the radio — w'hat 
could not wise employment of their 
possibilities achieve ! We cling to our 
rags and crusts of separateness when a 
world of beauty and of plenty is ours 
for entering upon together ! 
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Point out the ” Way ” — however dimly « 
end lost among the host— at does the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 

f The Miislim.s hold .sacred the month of Ramzan. This wa.s the chot>cn 
month during wliich Muhammad used to dbserve fast on Mount Hira. When 
he w.'is forty years old " the lirst revelation ” came to him during such a fast. 
The second chapter of the Koran ( 185 ) enjoins on Muslims the observ.'xnce of 
the fast. It is appropriate, therefore, to quote this month some of the Sayings 


of the Prophet.— Ki). ] 

Allah careth not about his leaving 
off eating and drinking, when the 
keeper of the fast doth not abandon 
lying and detraction. 

Say ( O Muslims ) : We believe 
in Allah and that which is revealed 
unto us and that which was revealed 
unto Abraham, and Ishmael, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and the tribes, and 
that which Moses and Jesus received, 
and that which the Prophets received 
from their Lord. We make no distinc- 
tion between any of them, and unto 
Him we have surrendered. 

There are two benefits, of which 
the generality of men are losers, and 
of which they do not know the value, 
health and leisure. 

The best of almsgiving is that 
which springeth from the heart, and 
is uttered by the lips to soften the 
wounds of the injured. 

To spend more time in learning is 
better than spending more time in 


praying; the support of religion is 
abstinence. It is better to teach 
knowledge one hour in the night 
than to pray the whole night. 

Who are the learned ? They who 
practise what they know. 

The Lord doth not regard a prayer 
in which the heart doth not accom- 
pany the body. 

The most excellent Jihad ( Holy 
War ) is that for the conquest of self. 

Muhammad once referred to strife, 
and said, “It will appear at the time 
of knowledge leaving the world. ” 
Ziad said, “ 0 Messenger of God, how 
will knowledge go from the world, 
since we read the Koran, and teach 
it to our children, and our children 
to theirs ; and so on till the last 
day ? “ Then Muhammad said. “ 0 
Ziad, I supposed you the most learn- 
ed man of Medinah. Do the Jews 
and Christians who read the Bible 
and the Evangel act on them ? " 

The love of the world is the root 
of all evil. 



A VVORl,D CO-OPERATIVE DEMOCRACY 

1 iic principlf of co-o}jfration, which is tlic natural relation between man 
.iinl m.>n, has proved its efficacy in the economic field in recent years, as 
Mr. James Peter Warbasse, President Emeritus of The Co-operative League 
of ih*' rnited States of America, brings out in this article. The essentially 
(|(‘!iio< i.itii basis of organised co-operation provides for its gradual e.xpansion to 
un liidf an ev <^r greater portion of the population and affords a stabilising force 
ill a I'oriod of rapid and far-reaching change. But the co-operative movement 
n iulers it^ greatest service, not in the economic benefits that it confers, but in 
the demonstration that it offers in convincing terms that the interest of all is 
the interest of e.nh. When the corollary is also accepted, that the welfare of 
each- member or non-member of a co-operative society — is the concern of all, 
.1 world co-operative democracy will be an accomplished fact. For what indeed 
is true democracy but a great co-operative enterprise ?— Ed. ] 

riie profit business system, which immediate service of the partici- 
I'ontrols the economic affairs of the pating individuals. Thus its funda- 
world, causes international hostilities mentals are direct ownership and 
which threaten the destruction of direct control of business by the 
civilization. The movement toward people served. Open membership 
totalitarian statcism is expanding, and neutrality in politics, religion. 
As the prevalent profit method of and race make this co-operation a 
supplying human needs fails to serve common ground upon which all 
effectively, governments go into people may unite, 
business more and more and engage The co-operative movement here 
in economic functions. This leads considered is a moving form of co- 
nltimately to total state ownership, operation. It cannot remain static, 
.uul the compulsory and coercive Two individuals may compose the 
control of things and people. The beginning, but there is no end as it 
only force operating, in the economie moves on toward embracing more 
field to preveul the development of an and more people. Co-operation will 
autocratic stale is the consumer co- always be restless and unsatisfied. 
operative jcay. As it is important that individuals 

The co-operative way of business unite to form the primary co-opera- 
and of life is based upon the prin- tive society, so is it important that 
ciple that human beings need one societies unite to form a national 
another. It conforms to definite co-operative society. By the same 
methods. The first of these is de- token, it is equally important that 
mocracy, not as an emotional ideal, national co-operative societies unite 
but as a practical way of action, to form an international co-operative 
Co-operation is dedicated to the societv. 
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When 10,000 commercial banks in 
the United States failed after the 
ftrst World War, it became obvious 
that these disasters were due to the 
neglect of a simple business principle. 
The banks had not been run in the 
interest of the people who needed 
banking service, the depositors and 
borrowers. They had been run in 
the interest of stockholders and offic- 
ials, who had supplied only seven 
per cent, of the capital on which the 
banks made their profits. On the 
other hand, co-operative banking 
run in the interest of depositors and 
borrowers survived the depression 
and has proved to be sound banking 
business. 

This is equally true of businesses 
supplying other needs. The in- 
adequacies of the present business 
system which leave the majority of 
people illy fed, clothed and housed, 
and which are the major cause of in- 
ternational wars, stand out in strik- 
ing contrast with the peace-promot- 
ing nature of business addressed 
primarily to the supplying of human 
needs. 

The co-operative method took root 
and expanded a hundred years ago 
because profit business then was in- 
efficient, exorbitant in its prices, 
and poor in the quality of its goods. 
Profit business remedied these de- 
ficiencies. It became highly efficient. 
Its mass production brought down 
prices. It produced goods of usable 
quality. But by the time it had 
attained these ends, it had wrought 
its own undoing. Industry and self- 
sufficiency had become so wide- 


spread abroad that export business 
declined at a time when exporting 
was absolutely essential to take care 
of the surpluses which the people 
at home could not buy. Capital 
investments overdid productive (fk- 
pansion beyond the ' consumers' 
purchasing power. Up and down 
swings of the economic cycle mark- 
ed constantly recurring crises. Ad- 
vertising, credit, and instalment 
selling became necessary to move 
goods into consumers’ hands. Local 
and national competitive struggles, 
in a profit economy, curable only by 
monopolies, flared up in internation- 
al competition. These international 
hostilities promoted wars. The prof- 
its of wars were eaten up by increas- 
ing taxes. Now a business system 
which for a hundred years has 
brought to the world its greatest 
advancements in wealth, in science, 
in the arts and invention, and in the 
humanities, begins its last chapter in 
a climax of chaos engendered out of 
its very nature. 

All this is transpiring while the 
dominant profit system, now at the 
end of one of its wars, shows no 
purpose of putting into operation 
the changes necessary to prevent the 
recurrence of wars. It offers no 
plan for removing the conflicts which 
are making for its own destruction. 
It offers imperialism, international 
power politics, and international 
monopoly in the form of the cartel. 

In the presence of these conditions, 
the natural hunger for democracy, 
the desire of the people to control the 
economic circumstances by which 
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they are supplied, and the innate 
tendency among human beings to 
tmilo with their neighbours in the 
spirit of mutual aid to help them- 
selves, have resulted in the contin- 
uous expansion of the co-operative 
movement. 

The national federations of co- 
operative societies in forty countries 
are united in the International Co- 
operative Alliance. This organiza- 
tion, with headquarters in London, 
was formed in i805* held its 

international congresses and per- 
formed its multitude of international 
services since that linn*. Before the 
Nazi National Socialist n'-gime, the 
Alliance was a federation of 124,000 
co-operative societies in 39 countric.s, 
witli 100,000,000 members. This is 
real membership. 'I'lie name and 
address of every one of these people, 
with the amount of each one’s co- 
operative investment, are available. 

Within the International .Alliance 
is lh<? International Co-operative 
rrading Agency, composed of the 
national wholesales of twenty 
countries. Before the war, it was 
carrying on an international ex- 
change of goods among its constit- 
uent societies. The societies in mem- 
bership in the Alliance \vere doing 
an annual commodity business of 15 
billion dollars. The yearly business 
of consumer co-operatives amounted 
to 33 billion dollars, with housing, 
banking, and insurance included. 
The forty national wholesales in the 
Alliance were doing a commodity 
business of 9 billion dollars a year. 
This international wholesale business 
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included not only the exchange of 
surpluses from the factories of the 
national wholesales, but there was 
an international production of tea, 
coffee, olive oil, electriC-light bulbs, 
and other commodities. 

The businesses thus created have 
supplied every useful commodity 
in the fields of food, housing and 
clothing. The public utilities which 
co-operative societies have develop- 
ed have brought these services to 
millions of consumers. Electric 
power, telephone service, water sup- 
ply, transportation, radio, medical 
service, education, banking, in- 
surance, housing, recreation, and 
other public necessities have been 
successfully developed and admin- 
istered by the people needing these 
services without calling upon the 
jjolitical state for gifts of money or 
other aid. 

.All the national wholesales before 
the last war conducted manufactur- 
ing plants, several of which were the 
largest in their respective countries. 
Among these were the co-operative 
flour-mills of Great Britain, Svve- 
<len, and Switzerland. 

Europe during tlie past century 
has been slowly evolving into a co- 
operative continent. The total 
membership in the International 
Alliance before the war, translated 
into families, represented about 

400.000. 000 people. Outside the 
.Alliance are some 600,000 other 
societies with about 60,000,000 more 
members, which are not internation- 
ally federated. In 1946 there were 

143.000. 000 persons in membership 
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in co-operative societies in 43 coun- 
tries. The total membership shows 
that over one-fourth the population 
of the world are connected with co- 
operatives. 

The International Alliance held its 
first congress after the last war at 
Zurich, Switzerland, in September 
1946. It was composed of 367 dele- 
gates representing the consumer co- 
operatives of 24 countries. The in- 
ternational congresses of the Alliance 
represent a league of peoples dedicat- 
ed to the purpose of helping one 
another get better access to the 
things they need. All transactions 
are open and public. There are no 
secret treaties or agreements, no 
commercial rivalries, no inarticulate 
minorities. Everything that is done 
is in the interest of bringing the 
peoples of all countries and races 
closer together. The discussions are 
for free trade and freedom of inter- 
national intercourse. They seek the 
elimination of those political devices 
which keep peoples apart. Of all the 
world assemblies, the congresses of 
the International Co-operative Alli- 
ance stand out pre-eminently as 
congresses of a constructive economy 
and of peace. 

This world co-operative movement 
now after the war is springing into 
united action. The members that 
have been deprived of their democ- 
racy have not been converted to 
autocracy. Their desire for democ- 
racy is greater than ever before. 
The tyrants who had hoped to crush 
out democracy will be found to have 


promoted the desire for the demo- 
cratic way of life by the terrible 
contrasts they have exhibited to the 
people. 

So far as the co-operatives are 
concerned, they may go on as they 
have for the past hundred years, 
quietly and without ostentation 
building a democratic economy. So 
far as the peoples of the depressed 
countries are concerned, co-operation 
offers them an opportunity. Those 
instrumentalities which come with 
good-will and succour to the stricken 
people may wisely lend a hand in 
restoring their co-operatives. Wait- 
ing and ready for their use is this 
co-operative movement to aid 
them in their work. 

The co-operative way is the 
voluntary way of self-help. If the 
people of the distressed coHntrie.s 
are to be saved, the best results will 
accrue from their having as much of 
a hand as possible in saving them- 
selves. 'I'hey are ready. They have 
tested their co-operatives. 'I'hey 
want democracy. If there is value 
in practical democracy, it is some- 
thing more than a pleasant-sound- 
ing phrase, and the plain man must 
take a part in the peace to come. If 
self-help is bet ter than philanthropic 
or autocratic help, then the plain 
man as a user and consumer of things 
must control the production and 
distribution that serve him. If 
abundance is better than scarcity, 
the plain man who needs things must 
be allowed to produce and distribute 
the things he needs. 

James Peter Warbasse 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM OF 
MAURICE AND KINGSLEY 


i Mr. Guy Kendall, long Headmaster of University College School, Hamp- 
stead, is the author of several works in prose and poetry, of which his just- 
published Charles Kingsley and His Ideas is germane to his present theme. The 
subject is instructive and holds encouragement for the student of man’s halting 
progress towards a juster, kinder world. For those who struggle for man’s 
liberation, “ Kach failure is success, 4 nd each sincere attempt wins its reward in 
time, ” as The Voice of the Silence puts it. The Chartist demonstration of 184S 
was a fiasco but from its a$hc.s rose the Christian Socialist movement. The 
" associations ” of the latter, for co-operative production, failed ; but time has 
already seen accomplished some of the objects for which the Christian Social 
Union strove. The star of Socialism is now in tlie ascendant but it is of the 
first importance that the ideals which are its soul shall not be lost sight of in 
satisfaction with material gains. The higher socialism docs not seek the welfare 
of the working-class alone, but a fair deal to all. not the well-being of a nation 
or a group of nations but the good of all as brothers in the human family.— Ed.] 


It was the gradual debasement 
through the centuries of the moral 
and social standards of Christianity 
that called for the protest of the 
“ ('hristian Socialists ” led by F. f). 
Maurice, Charles Kingsley, J. M. 
I-udlow and others. They looked 
into their New Testaments and found 
-not the Cio.spel of getting on, but 
that of denying oneself and of 
regarding the accumulation of 
possessions as a snare to the soul. 
From Deuteronomy, with its warn- 
ing not to “ harden thine heart nor 
shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother”; from the earlier prophets 
Isaiah, Amos, Hosca, Micah, with 
their bold assertion that it is justice, 
not sacrifice, that Yahweh requires 
of his people ; through the parable of 
the Good Samaritan with its enlarg- 
ed conception of the meaning of 


” neighbour,” to the Epistle of St. 
James with his denunciations of the 
unsocial rich, they found in the 
Bible the same duty urged — of love 
towards the brethren and its prac- 
tical manifestation. 

In the earliest history of the 
t hristian licclesia, they found a 
handful of Christian believers at 
Jerusalem observing a custom of 
communism in respect of their prop- 
erty. Had they lived a geheration 
later, they might have found in a 
newly discovered document, prob- 
ably of the early .second century, 
entitled " The Teaching of the 
Apostles,” the words, ‘‘ Share every- 
thing with your brother, and do not 
say. ‘ It is my private property,’ for 
if you are sharers in common of 
immortality, how much more should 
you share that which is mortal ? ” 
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How had the change come about 
which seemed to make it the habit of 
wealthy people, who called them- 
s(dves Christians, instead of sharing 
everything With their brothers, to say 
or to imply by their acts, " Share 
nothing with your neighbour, but 
condescend to give a few mites out 
of your abundance, as a great favour 
for which he should be duly grate- 
ful"? Much, no doubt, of the 
original enthusiasm had been lost in 
the dark ages. But in mediaeval 
times something of the tradition of 
Christian Agape or love,* still surviv- 
ed. Charity had, it is true, largely 
acquired the material meaning that 
is almost its primary connotation. 
But the worker was not left to fend 
for himself all by himself in the 
struggle of commercial competition ; 
and usury, in the sense of any sort 
of interest on loans made to a fellow 
Christian, was forbidden by the 
Church. It was the Reformation 
and the general cult of individualism 
— the gospel of getting rich quickly 
—that debased the coinage of char- 
ity most severely. The industrial 
revolution is now regarded as hav- 
ing more truly begun at the end of 
the sixteenth than of the eighteenth 
century. But the doctrine of laissez- 
faire was at its sinister height when 
the European revolutions of 1848 
broke out. In England the revolu- 
tionary movement took the form of 
“ The People’s Charter ” — the " Six 


Points ” of electoral and Parliament- 
ary reform which represented the 
artisans’ protest against a Reform 
.\ct which had enfranchised the 
middle-class capitalist while doing 
nothing for the " working-class. ” 
He, in his turn, drove them, in old 
age or in time of serious illness, into 
the grim, inhospitable and detested 
workhouse, the creation of the new 
Poor Law, which was the first-fruit 
of Parliamentary reform, ('hartism 
was a political move primarily ; but 
beyond the claim to universal suf- 
frage was the working-man's inten- 
tion to get back his own from the 
unscrupulous capitalist. 

Already an English economist, 
William Thomson, had anticipated 
the doctrine of Marx that labour is 
the sole source of wealth. According 
to S. A. Mellor, * “ The aim of the 
deeper movement was nothing other 
than the revolutionizing of Britain 
in a complete socialistic sense. ’’ 
The great Chartist demonstration 
of 1848, when a monster procession 
threatened to march upon the 
Houses of Parliament, was the occa- 
sion for the launching of the Christ- 
ian Socialist movement. 

The Rev. F. D. Maurice was the 
father of the movement. In his 
book The Kingdom of Christ, pub- 
lished a few years earlier, he had 
insisted that the Kingdom of God 
was not only to be looked for in 
another world in the future. 


^ Through the I,atin cayitas we get the Eoglish "charity, " the original meaning of 
which still survives in such phrases as "to take the most charitable view of his conduct, " 
and still more in the negative " uncharitable/' though the debased meaning, as in " None 
of your charity ! " is commoner. 

* Hastifigs Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, art. " Socialism. " . 
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If the fuiiiKlation of this kingdom 
were tlie end «if all tlic purposes of 
(iod, if it were the kingdom of (iod 
among men, the iiuman conditions of it 
could be no more passed over than the 
divine ; it was as needful to prove that 
tl(C ladder had its foot upon earth, as 
that it ha<l come down out of heaven. 

Elsewhere he wrote ; 

riic t'hurch is Communist in prin- 
ciple; con.s«;rv-itive of [iroperty ami 
individual rights only hy accident | ital- 
ics mine ; ; socially the Church is a 
connnunily in which no Christian has 
a right to call anything his own, but 
in which there is spiritual fellowship 
and practietd co-operation. 

The latter words embody the spirit 
of the whole movetnent which is 
known as Christian Socialism. They 
acted as a call to the little group 
which used to gather in Maurice’s 
rooms at Lincoln’s Inn, to which 
society he held the post of Preacher, 
for Bible reading and discussions 
of Christian principles. Prominent 
among them were Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversley in Hampshire, 
then a young man of nearly twenty- 
nine, and J. M. Ludlow, who had 
interested himself in the ideas of 
social reform which were being dis- 
seminated in Paris by Louis Blanc 
and Proudhon. In fact the industrial 
experiments of the group were in- 
itiated mainly by him. One day, a 
stalwart young man walked into 
Maurice’s chambers and asked to 
join the group. The other members, 
who only knew of him as a fine 
cricketer, were reluctant to admit 
him. but Maurice overruled their 
objections and Thomas Hughes, 


author of Tom Brown’s SchOol-days, 
became their most vigorous fellow- 
worker in the cause of social justice. 

On the day when the great gather- 
ing of Chartists on Kennington 
Common took place ( April loth, 
1S48 ) and London was in a state of 
something approaching panic at the 
prospect of their threatened march 
on the I’alace of Westminster, Kings- 
ley hapi>ened to have come to town 
with the junior partner of his pub- 
lisher’s firm, John Parker, Junior. 
That afternoon he proceeded to Lin- 
coln’s Inn where he was introduced 
to Ludlow, and the two set out for 
Kennington Common. 

The result of the demonstration 
was a fiasco. How far it was due to 
the downpour of rain, how far to the 
carefully prepared defences which 
had been drawn up by the Duke of 
Wellington, is uncertain. But Kings- 
ley spent the night composing the 
words of a placard which was to 
express sympathy with the Chartists 
as champions of the downtrodden 
working-classes. He had known the 
poverty of the agricultural labourer, 
his round of long toil at an insuffic- 
ient wage, and the looming terror 
of the workhouse at the end. With 
that pitiful story his four years’ 
tenure of the Rectory of Eversley 
had already made him familiar, and- 
he was shortly to describe it in his 
first novel. Yeast. He knew enough 
about the town worker ( probably 
having learned it while residing at 
his father’s rectory of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea) to be aware of the unut- 
terable squalor and absence of 
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sanitation in which a working-man 
and his family lived. He was familiar 
with the conditions of work in trades 
like piece-work tailoring, where one 
sweater gave out work to another 
sweater till it came down to the 
marginal sweated worker, as we may 
call him ( or often her ), whose whole 
life was one long struggle to keep 
his head above water in a day of 
twelve hours, or more, of exacting 
toil. He afterwards described all 
that in Alton Locke and the pamphlet 
Cheap Clothes and Nasty, which, 
along with Tom Hughes’s memoir of 
his friend, will be found to precede 
Alton Locke in the edition of 1879. 

The manifesto took a bold line : 
“ Another day is dawning for Eng- 
land,” it declared, "a day of freedom, 
science, industry.” But he warned 
the agitators that the political 
franchise would not in itself secure 
them their rights. “ There will be 
no freedom without virtue, no true 
science without religion, no true 
.industry without the fear of God, 
and love to your fellow citizen.” 
With rather doubtful justification he 
declared that the “ working clergy ” 
knew of the labourer’s wrongs by 
personal 'observation.. The working 
clergy ? — Or was it the ideal clergy 
of his dreams ? If the phrase includ- 
ed the bishops, had not these voted 
by a substantial majority against 
the Reform Bill ? Had they shown 
any enthusiasm for the Mine or 
Factory Acts ? It had been left to 
evangelical laymen, Wilberforce and 
Shaftesbury, to do the spade-work. 
Kingsley's view was that as soon as 


the working-people were fit to be 
free they would attain to freedom. 
But he went further than that. He 
rose at a meeting largely attended 
by Chartists, and stated with , his 
usual ( and possibly effective ) stam- 
mer ; “I am a clergyman of the 
Church of England — and a Chartist.” 
This was misleading, for it could 
only mean that he was in favour of 
the whole Charter with its uncom- 
promising demand for universal 
suffrage, annual Parliaments, and 
the rest, whether to be attained by 
moral, as some Chartists held, or by 
physical force. 

After these storms were over, the 
Christian Socialist group applied 
themselves to solid work in two direc- 
tions. 

( I ) They launched a periodical 
Politics for the People ( later trans- 
formed into The Christian Socialist ) 
in which Kingsley wrote several 
“ Letters to Chartists, ” and Ludlow 
a series of articles on " The True 
Democracy. ” ( The first of these 

began J ” The true democracy is 
socialism but he Was really a Tory 
democrat. ) Maurice confined himself, 
as usual, to the general principles of 
Christianity, set forth in his quiet 
philosophical way. 

( 2 ) They organized and financed 
a number of ” associations, ” that 
is to say, industrial undertakings in 
which the management should be 
for the most part in tfie hands' of 
the workers themselves. The associa- 
tions failed after about eight years 
of struggling experiment ; but they 
left their mark by calling attention 
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to the wrongs indicted by contem- 
porary “ capitalists ” of the less 
scrnpnlous kind, and the principle 
of " each for himself, and devil take 
the hindmost, ” otherwise known as 
Umsez-faire. " 

As we shall probably hear more 
in the near future of " labour ” in 
management, it is worth while to 
devote the rest of this article to 
consideration of these schemes. More 
than one method has been tried of 
giving the working “ hand ” an in- 
terest in the prosperity of productive 
business. There is co-operative pro- 
duction, in which the workers are 
the sole capitalist.s. There is labour 
co-partnership in which labour, 
though it may not provide any of 
the capital, has a voice in the 
management. There is profit-sharing 
in which a proportion of the profits 
is set aside as a bonus for the 
workers, and is usually proportionate 
to the annual total realized, or to 
the output. The plan adopted by 
the Christian Socialists belonged to 
the first of these categories. The 
capital had to be borrowed and was 
lent by sympathisers — probably on 
easier terms than could have been 
obtained in the open market. The 
ditficulties at once became apparent. 
Were all to be paid on the same 
scale ? Or should the better workers 
receive a greater reward ? It was 
vaguely laid down in the constitu- 
tion of the associations that a wage 
fund would be set aside *' represent- 
ing the wages of the competitive 
.system ” according to " the talent 
and industry of the individual. ” 


[Joiy 

But might they compete among 
themselves, if, for example, two 
tailoring “ associations ” were set 
up in the same or neighbouring 
towns ? Questions of this sort creat- 
ed some bitterness from the first, 
and it tended to grow. Maurice 
wrote that ” godless, warring ten- 
dencies ” were making associations 
impossible and must be extirpated 
if the system was to survive. 

Others who took part in the move- 
ment were F. J. Furnivall, a barris- 
ter, two men of letters, David Mas- 
son, the editor of Milton’s works, 
Clough, the poet, the two Mac- 
millan’s who founded the publishing 
firm, and above all Vansittart- 
Neale, a man of wealth, who threw 
himself and much of his capital into 
the work of the associations, launch- 
ing enterprises on a fairly large scale, 
especially the Atlas Engineering 
Works. He is said to have lost as 
much as £'60,000 in these ventures. 
Smaller undertakings were establish- 
ed for shoe-making, building, baking 
and the manufacture of pianos. 

One of the common drawbacks of 
co-operative production is that the 
workers are jealous of an efficient 
and well-paid manager, and their 
views as to policy are short-sighted. 
The failure of the “ associations ” 
was largely due to these causes. The 
managers were insufficiently paid, 
and, in one instance, definitely cor- 
rupt. 

One opportunity, which might 
have made the experiment a regulat 
part of our industrial system, was 
lost through no fault of the assoda- 
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tions ( which by that time were 
working through a central advisor}^ 
council ). The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers entered into consulta- 
tion with this' council with a view to 
investing £10.000 of their funds in 
co-operative undertakings. The 
whole scheme was unfortunately 
wrecked by the great engineering 
strike of 1852, which left the Union 
beaten and nearly ruined. They 
had nothing left to invest. On the 
occasion of a later strike in 1897, 
the leaders of the Union were invit- 
ed to take over some of the firms 
and work them for themselves. But 
by that time nationalization was 
being made, by “ the new trade 
unionism, ” the first plank in the 
industrial struggle with capital ; and 
the unions have always been chary 
of anything like labour co-partner- 
ship with capital, or profit-sharing. 
But now that labour has the upper 
hand from more than one point of 
view, and enjoys a " seller’s mar- 
ket, ” such schemes are likel}^ to be 
revived; at least it Is difficult to 
guess what else tlie Conservative 
Party means by a system of private 
enterprise which will give an interest 
in production to the worker — if they 
do not envisage at least labour co- 
partnership or profit-sharing. 

Kingsley, who took little active 
part in the running of the associa- 
tions, except to defend and promote 
their cause with his pen, was of 
opinion that, despite their failure, 
the experiment had had valuable 
results of a moral kind ; or, as Mau- 
rice put it, the principle of co-opera- 
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tion is “ a protest against the view 
that selfishness is tlie basis of society 
and the law* of the universe. " He 
maintained that “ all the great work 
which has been for society in Us 
exzsting form, has been achieved by 
the mutual co-operation of men. ” 
Kingsley and Hughes, in the years 
which followed, interested them- 
selves for the most part in the cause 
of public health and sanitation, and 
in promoting the education of the 
worker through such agencies as the 
Working Men’s College in Crowndale 
Road, N.W. In the next generation 
their work was carried on by mem- 
bers of the “ Lux Mundi ” school 
such as Bishop Gore and Canon Scott 
Holland, and by some others, like 
Bishop Westcott of Durham, who 
came nearer to the “ broad ” type 
of Churchmanship represented by 
Kingsley and Maurice. These found- 
ed the Christian Social Union, which 
did some practical work by awaken- 
ing the conscience of the ordinary 
purchaser of retail goods to a sense 
of responsibility for the conditions 
of wages, sanitation, security and 
comfort under which the goods were 
produced. At one time they kept a 
black list of sweaters, and of other 
firms which did not conform to 
Trade Union standards. Learning 
that this was illegal and libellous, 
they kept a white list instead. The 
.successor to the Christian Social 
Union today is' the Industrial Christ- 
ian fellowship, which pursues the 
same objects — or such among 
them as have not already been 
accomplished. 
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In our own time, so far have tlie 
Church of England and the Evangel- 
ical Free Churches swung towards 
socialism, that Dean Inge, who 
styles himself an old-fashioned Whig 
in politics ( though formerly a mem- 
ber of the C.S.U. ), constantly de- 
clares that churclimen, especially 


advanced Anglo-Catholics, are going 
far beyond what their principles 
warrant in actively promoting state 
socialism. But what Maurice 
advocated was that ' Churchmen 
should seek to Christianize socialism 
rather than christian-socialize the 
universe. '' 

Guy Kendall 


PSYCHOLOGY AND LITERATURE 


Writing on “Psychology and Lit- 
eraluie in the recently revived Jour- 
nal of the Annamalai University, April 
194J issue, Shri P. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri offers luimility as a measure 
of the writer s age. Wo should regard 
it rather as a measure of his teachability 
and, later, of how nearly his moral 
stature matches his intellectual attain- 
ment. As the Mahayana Buddhist 
scripture. The Voice of (he Silence, puts 
it. 

Be humble, it thou would ’st attain to \V»s- 
dotii. Be humbler still, when Wisdom thou 
hast mustered 

Shri Subrahmanya Sastri is right in 
.'^eeing boastfulness as the characteristic 
of youth, and a becoming modesty as 
that of age, provided that we recognise 


that youth and age pertain not only to 
the body's years but more particularly 
(o the stage attained by the evolving 
soul within. No solon is as wise as 
some young graduates esteem them- 
selves. The ill-stocked shop may have 
bare shelves but what it has will be in 
the show-window. So, near its mount- 
ain source, the stream is turbulent and 
noisy ; as it nears the sea its volume is 
tar greater but its majestic flow is 
almost silent. 

Bhartrhari's testimony, <j noted on 
this point, is valuable: — 

When 1 had a little knowledge, I became 
blinded with haughtiness like an elephant 
and mv mind became puh'ed up with the idea 
that I am ail-knowing. When 1 learnt little 
by little trom the wise, I realised that I was 
a fool and haughtiness left me like fever. 



FIGS FOR HUNGER 

[ The problem of Onu, of whom Dr. Bhabani Bhattacharya, author of 
Some Memorable Yesterdays, writes here, is the problem of the world today, in 
miniature. It is easy to talk of brotherhood between all nations and all men 
when times are prosperous and even when demand exceeds supply, so long as 
the underprivileged are also inarticulate. Brotherly feeling is put to the test 
when general shortage demands a choice between austerity for all and plenty 
for the few with penury for the rest. The only hope for a united world lies in 
the more favoured peoples recognising, as Onu recognises, the inescapable 
compulsion of noblesse oblige . — Ed. ] 


The fig-trees were all stripped of 
their little green pellets of fruits, 
save for a few bunches here and 
there on the topmost twigs far out 
of reach. But the boy could climb 
like a squirrel. He knew the strength 
and resilience of every tree limb 
and could tell by its feel if it would 
bear his load — it was strange how a 
thin frail-seeming bough would often 
bend under weight, yet not break. 
The boy was the envy of his com- 
panions who sat scattered on the 
lower branches, each with barely a 
dozen half-grown figs in his waist- 
cloth, while Onu crawled about 
high above their heads, hands busy, 
pocket bulging. Onu was no waster 
though. This was the last fig stock. 
It should be held in reserve, plucked 
with niggardly care. He took none 
but the fat well-rounded ones — they 
would be faintly yellowing in a day 
or two, losing juice and flavour. 

" Pluck us a few, ” said the boys, 
looking up at him with injured 
pride, but helpless. 

Onu plucked a bunch and dropped 
it on the ground. The boys clam- 
bered down and stood with faces 


lifted, eyes harassed by the sun. 
But the boy, perched high on top 
and half visible through screens of 
leaf, was plucking no more. He was 
creeping down. 

“ Drop a few more, Onu, ” shout- 
ed the youngsters, scowling, wonder- 
ing what was his game. 

Onu had made up his mind. 
Those figs which he alone could 
reach were his own secret treasure. 
The others had no right to them. 
Let those boys help themselves if 
they could. 

Selfishness had been alien to his 
nature. He had always loved to 
share his best gifts with his friends. 
But hunger had debased his warm 
innocent spirit. He had become a 
hoarder. He hoarded for himself 
and his sister and mother the wild 
green figs on tree-tops which none 
but he could reach. 

He came down, turned away from 
the boys and was walking off on a 
footway across the field. A mo- 
ment’s amazed silence, and then the 
boys broke out in a chatter and 
yelled, " Stop, thief ! ’’ They went 
forward in a rush. 
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His face burned with shame for he 
knew lie. had been mean, and his 
shame found relief in anger. ” What 
is it you want ? " His voice was a 
challenge. 

With hatred they eyed the bulge 
of figs in his waist-cloth over the 
flattened belly and one cried 
"Thief!” and the others echoed, 
"Thief! Thief!" 

" I am no thief, ’’ said Onu with 
a jerk of his head. " I plucked my 
figs. You pluck yours — plenty left. 
You have gone mad, mad ! " 

The others hissed in answer 
" Thief ! ” and in an instant, as 
though by a word of inner com- 
mand, they fell upon him, hitting, 
pulling his hair, trying to snatch 
away his figs. 

His bulging waist-cloth he clutch- 
ed with one hand, fighting with the 
other. They were boys of about 
the same ago, all bony-faced from 
hunger, friends a minute before, now 
^lulled wide, apart by their need for 
survival, three ranged against one. 
(^nu fell, sprawling flat on his back, 
de.sperately struggled and sat up as 
he felt hands prod, dig, at his waist- 
cloth till the worn fabric came apart. 
His sweat-smeared ribs panted hard 
while his teeth found a grasping 
arm. A howl of pain, and arms 
pushed him back, pushed madly. 
Onu fell again. His head bumped 
on the edge of a half-brick, his eyes 
blacked out and he lay quite still. 

The youngsters gazed down, pale 
with fear, silent. Then they turned 
and fled. 

One came back, though. He looked 


down at his friend as he lay stunned 
in the hot sun, dust on his lips and 
nostrils, a trickle of blood on his 
.scalp. The youngster mused and 
wiped his flowing nose and shuffled 
off to a pool near-by, plunged his 
dhoti’s corner in the water and came 
back and bathed the injured head. 
He watched the closed eyelids and, 
bending, spoke in his ear : " Onu ! 
Waken ! ” A sob in the voice. 
" Bhai Onu, do not get killed, bhai. ” 

And the boy woke in a while and 
moved his head, his eyes blinking in 
the sun. He was dazed still, but he 
soon remembered the figs and sat 
up in alarm lest they were all gone. 
There they la5^ scattered, bright 
spots on the pale grass. His dhoti 
was ripped, and at sight of the 
damage he pressed his lips together 
and glared. " Rogue ! " he said and 
tightened his lips again. 

The other did not feel the abuse. 
He smiled, his face joyous, and he 
started to collect the figs. Having 
collected all he put them in his 
friend’s waist-cloth, first tying the 
ripped ends, and he shook his head 
murmuring, " I never hit you, Onu 
hhai, " and he shook his head, 
over and over again as though by 
repeated denial a lie would cease to 
be a lie. 

" It is all for the little one ” — he 
gulped spit to ease his mouth - 
" only four years old. Her stomach 
is not strong like ours. She can’t eat 
wild roots and water-plant stalks. 
She can eat figs boiled soft. The 
smile was gone from his face and his 
eyes began to fill. " Else why should 
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I fight j’ou, bhai?” He luing liis 
head, rubbed his eyes and sniffled. 

Onu knew his friend’s little sister. 
The father, like Onu’s, had been 
.struck down by the dread epidemic 
that had crushed the village with 
monster hands. Robi, like Onu. 
was the bread-winner of the house. 

Onu loosened the strips of his 
waist-cloth- and took out half the 
figs to offer them to his friend. 
" Every day we’ll go halves, bhai, 
halves. That tree has plenty left, 
and — he seemed to be heartening 
himself rather than the other — 
“ every little branch on the top I 
can reach with my hand. ” 

Robi sniffled more because of his 
friend’s kindness. ” No, not so 
many. Just one fistful, bhai. There. ” 
He cupped his palms together. 

“ Take all this lot, ” Onu insisted. 
He too sniffled. It now came upon 
him like a shock that the boy who 
had flung him down with a mad 
push — that boy also had a little one 
in the household, a baby brother. 
Babies had to have figs. Vishnu 
had fought so hard only to earn figs 
for his starving baby brother. Onu 


LIVING 

No better proof is needed that Sans- 
krit is a living language than its 
employment to record an incident con- 
cerning ordinary people, one that hap- 
pened within the memory of living 
men. A poor railway watchman’s 
chivalry and courage are perpetuated 
in a modern Sanskrit ballad which 
bears his name, Gofa Hatnpanna. 
Hampanna lost his life some years ago 
defending the honour of a young 
Hindu lady who fled to him for refuge 
against six drunken British soldiers. 


felt his heart sink. 

So many mouths to feed. Onu 
could see in his mind the figs that 
still hung on the tree and he cast up 
some accounts. Soon the figs easy 
of access would be gone and then he 
would have to creep along the out- 
spread of branches and reach for 
the far thin ends. But he was so 
affrighted ! What if he fell and 
broke his head and died ? Or broke 
his legs and became a cripple like 
old Haru, who too had fallen from a 
tree— doomed to drag himself about 
on crutches ? These days he cotild 
not climb to the tree-tops with his 
old ease because of his gnawing 
hunger and weakening — his hands 
shook, his head diirzied, his eyes 
dimmed, and he had to grip hard 
lest he fall. 

Seized by dread and despair, Onu 
blinked to hold back the tears. He 
could not let his mother and sister 
live only on wild roots and herbs. 
And the babies, the tiny brothers 
and sisters of his friends, they could 
not eat wild roots at all. Onu must 
crawl to the tips of thin perilous 
tree limbs rocking dizzily under his 
weight. He was caught, helpless, 
in the snare of his own inner feelings. 
There was no escape. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya 


SANSKRIT 

The murderer was exonerated by the 
Court on a plea of self-defence and by 
blackening the reputation of the lady 
as well as that of her brave defender. 
National public opinion was indignant 
at the verdict and a memorial was 
raised at Gooty for the heroic 
Hampanna. And now this more endur- 
ing memorial in " the language of the 
gods,” from the pen of the distinguished 
Sanskrit scholar. Dr. V. Raghavan, 
which originally appeared in the Am- 
ritavani, 1947. 



SWITZERLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
EUROPEAN CIVILISATION 

[ In tliese days of the dominance of .Great Powers it is in line with our 
objective of serving the cause of human brotherhood to remind our readers from 
time to time of the important contributions which the "smaller ’’ nations have 
made to world culture. In our issues for April and for August 1946 we published 
studies of the cultural contributions of Hungary and of Belgium, respectively. 
This appreciative essay on the Sw.js contribution is by Dr. E. K. Bramstedt, 
the author of several works on sociology and literature. — Ed. ] 


There are few countries in Europe 
which can claim that they have 
made a double contribution to West- 
ern civilisation by their achieve- 
ments in the two fields of political 
organisation and of true culture. 
In the course of more than six 
centuries Switzerland has not only 
developed a democratic, federative 
system, which today is the envy of 
many bigger, though lcs.s fortunate 
.state.s ; she has also become a focal 
point of cultural life on a European 
level, a clearing-house of the ideas 
and products of three major Euro- 
pean nations : Germany, France and 
Italy. Switzerland has solved the 
two main political problems that 
have elsewhere proved again and 
again dangerous obstacles to a sane 
and practical political organisation : 
the problem of racial and linguistic 
minorities and the problem of mak- 
ing democracy a workable, effective 
system. 

This small country, set between 
major passes of the Alps, the Jura 
and the Rhone, with a territory of 
about 16,000 square miles and a 
population of 4.200,000 inhabitants. 


is the roof of Europe, where many 
ICuropean contrasts fit together like 
the framework of a house-top. 
Switzerland is a large European 
watershed. Important rivers rising 
in the Alps such as the Rhine, the 
Rhone, the Ticino, flow through 
Europe in all directions, reaching the 
sea. in the north and south of the 
Continent. In ancient times the 
first immigrants follow'ed the rivers 
upward, ascended the deserted 
mountain valleys and settled there. 
Thus the various languages and 
dialects are, to some extent, cor- 
related with the course of the rivers 
from the Alps. Today Switzerland 
is a multi-lingual countrj'; out of 
every 100 of her inhabitants 72 are 
German-speaking, 20 Frenth-speak* 
ing and 6 Italian-speaking: Until 
1937 German, French and Italian 
were the only three languages 
recognised as national and official ; 
since then, as a result of a national 
plebiscite, a fourth language has 
been added, Romansch, spoken by 
only 44,000 people, in the Canton of 
the Grisons. This recognition was a 
gesture intended to emphasise the 
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unrestricted equality of all racial 
and linguistic groups. 

Instead of a common race or 
language, interracial co-operation, 
civic liberty and neutrality in inter- 
national affairs have formed the 
bases of the Swiss Confederation. 
There is no Swiss nationalism 
of any significance, and the half- 
cajoling, half-threatening attempts 
of Nazi Germany between 1933 and 
1045- which for “ racial ’’ reasons 
suggested the incorporation of 
Switzerland's Gezman-.speaking por- 
tion into Greater Germany, of the 
I'rench cantons into France and of 
the Italian-speaking Canton of Ticino 
into Italy, fell on deaf oars. There 
can be no doubt that, if Hitler had 
attacked the country during the last 
war, the well-organised and well- 
equipped >iwiss army would have 
put up a fierce resistance. For- 
tunately, this possibility did not 
materialise, and the Swiss record of 
peace dating back to the times of the 
Napoleonic wars remained unbroken. 
Moreover, through the International 
Red Cro.ss, which gave practical aid 
to both camps, Switzerland did much 
to keep the small flame of humani- 
tarianism alive. 

The country has never known a 
monarchy nor has it experienced any 
form of absolutism or dictatorship. 
Even the President has by no means 
the strong position characteristic, 
e. g., of the President of the United 
States. The President of the Swiss 
Confederation is a member of the 
Cabinet, the so-called " Federal 
Council ” and is elected as the first 


among equals, for one year only. 
This supreme office has been filled 
by representatives of all the three 
or four racial and linguistic groups. 
Tolerance towards all of them is 
taken for granted in a state, the 
officials of which are accustomed to 
answer letters from citizens in the 
language in which they are written. 
This tolerance is indispensable as 
the linguistic frontiers do not coin- 
cide with the frontiers of the twenty- 
two Cantons of the Confederation. 
There is a large French-speaking 
minority in tlie Canton of Berne, a 
similarly large German one in the 
Canton of I'ribourg, and in the Ger- 
man-speaking Grisons there are 
islands, both of Koman.sch and of 
Italian. As a result of this situa- 
tion, many people are bilingual, and 
newspapers often carry advertise- 
ments in any of the three main 
languages, without a translation be- 
ing regarded as necessary. 

The strength of the Swiss federal 
organisation lies in the fact that it 
is a system of direct democracy. 
This means that the adult male 
citizen — the vole has not yet been 
extended to women — has the right 
to take a direct share in the mould- 
ing of the affairs of the community. 
He can exercise this right on a 
threefold scale, in municipal, can- 
tonal and federal matters. Whilst 
in many dictatorships the plebiscite 
served as a mere instrument of 
camouflage, in democratic Switzer- 
land it has become an unambiguous 
means of expressing the will of the 
people. The two institution^ of the 
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■' referendum " and the " initiative ” 
f'ive the people the possibility of 
vetoing new laws as well as the 
power to force a discussion of any 
subject which seems to be of munic- 
ipal, cantonal or national interest. 
The fact that, for instance, such 
important controversial subjects as 
the c«)ntrol of the private armament 
industrj'. measures against tin- 
employment, the new National Penal 
Code — which has since replaced the 
former twenty-two Cantonal Codes 
•were voted upon by the people, 
has given the man in the street a 
feeling that his own affairs are at 
.stake, not merely abstract ideas. 

There are two other reasons why 
the Swiss have reached a compai- 
ativel)’ high level of political matin - 
ity and wisdom. The one is the 
happy balance wc find in their polit- 
ical system between centralisation 
and regional autonomy. Each of the 
Cantons has its own parliament, 
administration and civil laws, and 
each is sovereign in so far as its 
actions do not clash with the Federal 
Constitution of 1874. The other 
reason is the rather fortunate course 
of Swiss history. When the three 
so-called " Original Cantons ” of 
Uri, Unterwalden and Schwyz con- 
cluded a league of mutual trust and 
alliance in 1291, they did so in 
opposition to the foreign rule of the 
Counts of Hapsburg, later the mon- 
archs of Austria. This opposition 
was later amplified to an antagonism 
against any aristocratic hegemony 
as well as against the mighty Ger- 
man Empire. Already in the four- 
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teenth century the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, which soon extended to thirteen 
Cantons, was rooted in the people — 
in peasants who would never know 
the meaning of serfdom, in burghers 
who did not acknowledge the claims 
of any nobility ( though later there 
developed an oligarchic patriciate 
in some towns). The Swiss Con- 
federation was a pact between rural 
Cantons and city-republics such as 
Zurich, Berne, Geneva, a pact which 
after many ups and downs changed 
from a loose alliance between states 
into one stale on a federal basis. It 
is true, there were feuds between 
predominantly Catholic and Prot- 
estant Cantons in the past, there are 
marked economic differences be- 
tween agricultural and industrial 
areas today ; but all these contrasts 
in the long run have been unable to 
endanger the basic unity of the 
Swiss nation. 

A country of this structure has, 
like Holland and the Scandinavian 
States, a particular function as a 
mediator and a channel of exchange 
between the great European civilisa- 
tions. In the book-shops of Swiss 
towns one finds an excellent selection 
of recent French, German, English 
and Italian books. The leading 
Swiss newspapers and periodicals 
are remarkable for their width of 
outlook and their fairness of judg- 
ment. The Swiss theatre, too, is at 
its best truly European. At least 
five great European figures originat- 
ed in Switzerland or found a spiritual 
home there. Erasmus of Rotterdam, 
the leading humanist and pacifist of 
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the sixteenth century, spent the last 
fifteen years of his life in Basle, 
which even then bad an outstanding 
university. About the same time 
Jean Calvin formulated the religious 
creed for a large section of European 
Protestantism and made Geneva a 
•* Protestant Sparta. '* Two cen- 
turies latef another, no less pow- 
erful, thinker was born in the same 
town. Jean Jacques Rousseau trust- 
ed in that goodness of nature which 
Calvinism had denied. Rousseau, 
who put forward most dazzling ideas 
on education, disposed of his own 
children by sending them to an 
orphanage. J. H. Pestalozzi, a much 
greater educationist and friend of 
mankind, on the other hand, gained 
an ever deeper insight into the 
needs of youth out of his experiences 
at his experimental schools in vari- 
ous parts of Switzerland, though he 
encountered as much failure as 
success. Finally there is Friedrich 
Nietzsche, who, side by .side with 
the eminent historian of culture 
Jakob Burckhardt, taught ten years 
at Basle University. In spite of his 
anti-democratic leanings, he felt at 
home amongst the Swiss and coined 
the sentence : " All Europe must 

become an enlarged Switzerland. ” 

From Hans Holbein the Younger 
to Ferdinand Hodler, artists of first 
rank worked in Switzerland ; the 
country has also produced a valuable 
literature of its own, both in German 
and in French. Though some of its 
leading writers were rather individ- 
ualistic and kept " far from the 
madding crowd ” ( C. F. Meyer, Carl 


Spitteler ), the works of inost Swis? 
authors have an undercurrent of 
reformist, didactic tendencies ip 
common. This is particularly true 
of two outstanding novelists of tfie 
nineteenth century : Jeremias Gott- 
helf and Gottfried Keller. Gotthelf, 
a country parson and a writer of 
considerable power, though with 
very conservative views, wanted 
to educate the peasants of bis Can- 
ton, to expose their vices and follies 
and to make them useful citizens 
and happy human beings. Gottfried 
Keller, a native of Zurich, succeeded 
by means of an original poetical 
realism in depicting a wealth of 
German-speaking Swiss types of his 
time, average people and odd fellows, 
ambitions youths and capricious 
women. Keller, an outspoken oppo- 
nent of all forms of hypocrisy and 
false pretence, w'as never tired of 
emphasising that eternal vigilance 
i.s the price of true democracy. Today 
the novels and stories of C. F. 
Ramuz, written in French, project 
the fascinating landscape of the 
Canton of the Valais between the 
Lake of Geneva and the Rhone 
Valley with a similar artistic inten- 
sity. The life of this region, the 
problems of its peasants and wine- 
growers have found in Ramuz a voice 
of such rare subtlety and beauty that 
some of his novels deserve a much 
wider reading public. 

Strangely enough, the works of 
another novelist and poet of genius, 
by birth a German, who has long 
found a more congenial home in 
Switzerland, are also comparatively 
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little known outside the German- 
speaking countries. I mean Her- 
mann Hesse, who at the age of 
seventy was last year awarded the 
Nobel f’rize for Literature. This 
refined, introspective mind combines 
the traditions of (ierinun roman- 
ticism with a penetrating modern 
probing into the depths of the 
subconscious .ind of the occult. He 
is the. poet of the unconinnui souls, 
of lonely tramps, of indivklualisls 
who feel lost in the met hani.sni of an 
age of inass-prodnetion and mass- 
annihilation. in ,^ome of Hesse’s 
more recent nova-Is llie inthicrice of 
the theories of the outstanding 
Swiss psychologist, G. Jung, 
makes itself felt. Professor Jung, 
the .iiithor (if the .'^tatulaid work on 
p.sychological types, plays a leading 
I ole in post-Fi endian lisychology 
similar to that which another Swiss 
scholar. Professor Karl Barth, does 
in the liold of contemporary Protes- 
tant theology. Barth, in many ways 
a irKKlcrn ( alvin, has developed the 
system of "dialectical theology” 
directed against all attempts at min- 
imising the distance between God 
and iiKin. Even some opimnents of 
this school acknowledge that it has 
contributed much to a deeper and 
more honest interpretation of the 
C'hristian creed. 

Though it must be admitted that 


commercialism plays a big part in 
the everyday life of the Swiss, real 
achievements in the cultural field, 
particularly in. scholarship and in 
literature, enjoy a greater prestige 
with them than in many other coun- 
tries. The social position of Swiss 
university professors, for instance, 
is considerably higher than that of 
their American colleagues. Neither 
wealth nor birth are in Switzerland 
of the same decisive importance as 
in most other countries of the West. 
y\s the American writer Neglej’ 
h'arson recntly observed after a visit 
to Switzerland : - 

In Berne, whicli of all European 
capitals has preserved most culture, 
the aristocracy proper is not based on 
privileges of birth which have become 
obsolebi and are seldom justified ; nor 
is it composed oi parvenus, of self-made 
men of recent date, for whom money 
IS tlie highest authority. The aris- 
tocracy which I got to know in Switzer- 
land, is an "aristocracy of talents." 
This and one’s character are decisivi? 
foi the positions held by men and 
women. 

i'rne words, which help to illus- 
trate the point that today Switzer- 
land is in more than one respect a 
model for democracy, an in.spiration 
not only for the IGiropean civilisa- 
tion of today, but also for a better 
world-civilisation of tomorrow. 

E. K. Bramstedt 



THE FOOD OF PARADISE 

[ Or. Joslah Oldfield, veteran physician and food-reformer and the 
founder of the Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment, is the Earnshaw- 
Cooper Lecturer in Dietetics to the Lady Margaret Fruitarian Hospital, Sitting- 
bourne, with which he has been connected for many years. He writes here on 
a congenial topic related to that dealt with in his article " The Food of Life "in 
our September 1945 issue. The sesthetic and the humanitarian arguments are 
only two of several against a meat diet. It is not necessary to accept the 
materialistic Paradise of any of the religions as the condition of the soul after 
death to recognise that food of gross type may well hinder the spiritualisation 
of thoughts and feelings here and now'. It is not for nothing, surely, that 
gluttonv has been called “ of seven deadly sins the worst. ” — Ed. 1 


Every age has dreamed dreams of 
h'eastings : Every age has taken tire 
habits of its own social life and of 
its own age in deciding upon the 
foods that they will feast upon. 

When man therefore thought about 
the Feasts of his future Paradise he 
pictured to himself a Feast which 
.'satisfied his personal conceptions of 
food in the age, and under the con- 
ditions, in wliich he then lived. 

If he suffers from Monotony in 
his diet, then he dreams of a land 
where he will have variety. If he 
suffers from Scarcity, then he will 
dream of a land where he has Plenty. 

Throughout the history of the 
world there has been a more or less 
universal longing by all people that 
they should some time and some- 
where come to the stage wlien they 
would have every day enough to eat, 
and that they w'ould have for their 
food all the things which they like 
best ! 

This idea of future complete 
satisfaction is one of the great attrac- 
tions in what people mean when 


they talk about " Heaven ” in any 
religion. 

To show the difference of these 
sentiments as to the foods of the post- 
earth world, we may remind our- 
selves that the priests and followers 
of Odin looked forward with raptur- 
ous fanaticism to a time when tliey 
.sliould .spend all their days in fight- 
ing enemies whom they would always 
conquer, and that tliey would spend 
their evenings in feasts of slaughter- 
ed cattle, and would even gorge 
upon the hearts and brains of their 
vanquished enemy Chieftains ! Their 
idea of eating and drinking consisted 
of devouring unlimited supplies of 
varieties of slaughtered animals, and 
of drinking down unstinted amounts 
of alcoholic drink. 

Today a picture of such evenings 
would repel most of us. This in 
itself shows what a great change in 
ideas has taken place with regard to 
evolutionary progress in the human 
concept of what the ideal Feast 
should consist of. 

Today, there is in everybody's 
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mind an undercurrent of more ideal- 
ism and more poetry and in its way 
more Spirituality in our concepts, 
not only of the Feasts we would like 
to have here, but of the feasts that 
we picture to ourselves that Angels 
have, and feasts in which we shall 
share, if we have the privilege of 
joining blessed Angels in the world 
to come. 

Human nature, while loving its 
own habits and fighting for the things 
its appetite has learned to love, none- 
the-less generally has some higher 
ideas as to what constitutes " better 
foods ” and what constitutes “ wor.se 
foods” than the ordinary diet upon 
which num are now living. 

Shall I put it in this way 
“ Would we today consider that 
supping on the products of the 
slaughterhouse and eating the same 
food that carnivorous animals love 
to gorge upon, is higher or lower 
than the feasts pictured by poets 
and painters ? ” 

In the view of tlie.se cla.s.ses of 
higher culture, the longings of men 
.should turn to fruits and cakes, honey 
and wine, strawberries and cream, 
parched corn and purple grapes, and 
deep brown nuts. 

It is on butter and honey, on corn 
and oil, on grapes upon a lordly dish, 
that the High ones of the future shall 
feed. 

What \vc have to ask ourselves is 
this : ” Which of those two lines of 

thought lead us from the conscious- 
ness of what we are, to that life 
which, in our innermost soul, we 
would like to live } ” 


Personally, I have no hesitation 
whatever in saying that the majority 
of cultured people, even those who 
live upon sausages and who wallow 
in the delights of liver and bacon, 
would say it is a higher and more 
sesthetical mode of living to ask the 
soul within to live in a body nour- 
ished by a diet which consists of “ the 
Kindly Fruits of the Earth, *’ rather 
than to offer to our Heavenly visitors 
in our bodily carcases, bodies built 
up as by the disciples of Odin, 
through gorging upon the bodies of 
the slaughtered. 

Once we have settled this line of 
thought, nothing more remains to be 
done than to think out methods by 
which we may attain to our Goal. 

If the " bloodless Feast ” is a 
higher state of living than the Feast 
from “ the shambles ” then it is the 
duty of all who are loading humanity, 
and of all w'ho profess to be guides 
of humanity, to work out first in 
Spiritual contemplation, and then in 
materialistic practice such a dietary 
for the human race as they shall aim 
to reach in due course and as will 
flexibly be acceptable to all men who 
are walking along the upward way. 

The materialistic man is quite 
satisfied to rely upon what he likes 
best, and so he refers to his habit 
and upbringing as the excuse for 
continuing his old methods of living. 

This burden of the fleshly mind, 
which is common to us all, is not, 
however, what we have in view 
when we are contemplating with 
earnest sincerity what is the best 
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habit of diet for progressive Hu- 
manity. 

We, who would be of the great 
band of Teachers and Sages and 
Humble ones must set an example 
by ourselves, and must be always 
ready to fast in any time of difficulty. 

Wc therefore assume that we 
shall, in some Place and at some 
Time, find ourselves invited to join 
in the Feasts of Paradise. 

If there is one thing we have 
learned in our earth life, it is the 
difficulty of change and the over- 
whelming power of habit. Our 
earthly body has impressed it so 
much tipon our consciousness that 
we arc ready to bring forward all 
sorts of reasons and excuses to justi- 
fy us in having to live upon the 
things U'e say that we like. If, 
however, we want to enter upon the 
pathway towards Paradise, we must 
begin to prepare ourselves for this 
new method of existence. 

The disciples of Odin were ready 
to go from the battle field of Earth 
Life direct to the Valhalla, where 
they would continue their feasting 
in exactly the same way as that to 
which their earth life had accustom- 
ed them. They w'ere ready to 
die and to begin their future life 
without any change. We, then, 
must ask ourselves, are we so living 
that we shall be ready to enter upon 
the new life and to enjoy to the full 
the Feasts of which we think we shall 
be invited to partake ? 

Will any change be required from 
our present demands for daily food ? 

The body and its habits are power- 


ful. I well remember what hap- 
pened for a long time after I had 
decided, as an undergraduate at 
O.xford, to give up the use of all 
dead animals as food. Long after I 
had entered on the higher path, the 
sound and smell of frizzling, frying 
bacon attracted my lower instincts, 
and my lower appetite. It was only 
the fact that I was steadfastly fixed 
upon attaining a goal, which enabled 
me to say to this particular form of 
craving- Get thee behind me, O 
Satan ! ” 

Every church has always taught, 
in every religion, that there is a 
higher stage of dieting for those who 
wish to feast in Paradise ; weeks of 
Lenten Fastings, Days of Abstinence, 
are common to all great religions. 

We must therefore be preparing 
ourselves for the new diet which lies 
before us. 

A baby always has some trouble 
in giving up his mother’s milk, and 
in changing on to a diet of cereals 
and fruits. 

A large percentage of those tnen 
who were on their way to the Land 
of Promise with all its attractive 
glories, rebelled against the Manna 
upon which God was feeding them. 
Their Earthly memories went back 
to the ” Flesh-Pots of Egypt, " and 
so they ravenously fell upon the 
quails that came with the wind and 
strangled them, and cooked them, 
and ate them, even up to the point 
of gorging, and this while the 
Plague at the Kibroth Hataavah was 
spreading around them. 

If then we want to be hep^ at 
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our new Feast we must begin well 
ahead to get rid of the habits of the 
lower man, and to put on the wed- 
<!ing garment of those who would 
take part in the Feast of their Lord. 

Nature recognises the importance 
of change of food. 

She gives to her babies while they 
are sucking their mother, a saliva 
which contains no Ptyalin, because 
( he mother's milk contains no starch. 

To give u sucking child, therefore, 
starchy food would not cause hap- 
pine.ss but ill health and misery. 

We too nmst develop a Spiritual 
I’tyalin which will enable us to turn 
away from the materialistic foods of 
life and to enjoy to the full the 
Benediction which accompanie.s “ the 
diet of the Kindly Fruits of the 
Earth. " 

ITu’ Spiritual Ptyalin for the 
human race is a Spiritual thing, and 
therefore it is not an easy matter to 


develop it, [but the basis of it is 
Sympathy and Pity. 

The higher the human race grows, 
the more are men desirous of fight- 
ing down the warring spirit, the 
killing spirit, the hunting spirit and 
the spirit which condones the inflic- 
tion of pain and suffering upon 
gentle fellow-creatures. 

The higher the human race pro- 
gresses the more men become God- 
like in their outlook on the world, 
the more they feel that one of the 
most important things in Earth Life 
is to extend on to this earth the 
heavenly principle of Pity, Benev- 
olence and Compassion. 

Everything that reduces pain and 
suffering, everything that reduces 
Sorrow and Wailing, must then be 
part of the higher man’s work in life. 

It is not enough for any one of us 
to have accumulated earthly goods, 
unless we have developed some of 
those qualities which will equip us 
to enjoy the Feasts of Paradise to 
which we are aheady invited. 

joSI/Ml OLDl'IliU) 


THE WEST NEEDS THE EAST 


Asian Horizon . A Journal oj Renas- 
cent Asia made its appearance from 
London in April. Edited by Nagendra 
Nath Gangulee with a panel of Associate 
Editors in India, Malaya, the Viet -Nam 
Republic, Burma and Siam, and pub- 
lished from London ( The New India 
Publishing Co.. W. C. 2), it promises to 
water the seed of mutual cultural 
sympathy sown at the Asian Relations 
Conference recently held at Delhi. 

Interpreting ** the dynamics of cul- 
tural changes " is a useful aim but in 
these fast-moving times we are glad to 
see coupled editorially with it attention 
to the stabilising force of cultural tradi- 
tion. The title might be challenged if 
" Horizon ” were taken as the limit of 
apprehension, but the magazine itself 


is published beyond the Asian horizon 
and the Editor vouches for its non- 
sectarian and non-partisan character. 

“ The commerce of culture between 
India and her neighbours ” to which 
the Editor refers, is good but ‘cultural 
free trade is necessary on a world-wide 
basis. There must be no tariffs with 
“ most -favoured-nation ” clauses ! " The 
love for the Ultimate and the Univer- 
sal, "which the Editor quotes Okakura 
as having called " the common thought- 
inheritance of everj,' Asiatic race ’’ is 
needed by the Western nations with 
their preoccupation with “ the par- 
ticular. . .the means, not the end, of 
life. ” Theirs is a deeper need than 
Asia's for the West’s technological 
discoveries and creature comforts. 



NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


Folk-Tale, Fiction and Saga in the 
Homeric Epics. By Rhys Cari'Enter. 
( University of California Press, Berke- 
ley ; Cambridge University Press, Lon- 
don. 14s. ) 

Tin's finely printed volume contains 
the twentieth issue of the Sather Clas- 
sical Lecture.s delivered by Rh}’s Car- 
penter. Profcs.sor of Classical Arclueol- 
ogy at ^Jryn Mavvr College, now 
Director of the American School of 
( lassical Studies at .\thons. lie is too 
fanciful, in many seetions of his book- - 
which, by the way, is not altogether 
easy reading : it is ovcrcrowdeil with 
names, geogra|)liicaI and other. But 
it is an interesting book, (tcca.sionally 
provoking, often provocative. In Eng- 
land the .irclueologisls will not be 
disposed to welcome it, as it is rash 
.ind not wholly competent ( 01 .so it is 
leported ). Yet it contains some highly 
original ideas, especi.'dly about the 
Nordic origin of the Odyssey, which aie 
worth careful coinsidcration. In any 
< ase, it will rouse the critics to action 
-no bad thing in its way. When 
quite novel views are sprung upon tJic 
learned world in connexion with works 
of such supreme fame as are the Iliad 
and thiOSyssey the author- must expect 
opposition. 

He starts off with making a dis- 
tinction — doubtless desirable — between 
Folklore, Saga and Fiction. What do 


we find in the Iliad ( which he dates in 
the eighth century n.c., the Odyssey 
having come to birth about a century 
later ) ? Surely Prof. Gilbert Murray 
was right in speaking of the Iliad as a 
written “ traditional ” book ( in that 
rcspiect like the Old Testament), not 
merely an " oral " tradition, thus 
accounting for the fusion of (sometimes) 
unrelated material in all Epic poetry. 
That behind our present Iliad there 
lurks some one groat unifying genius, 
is not, we think, disputable ; but it was 
constantly being worked over and 
modified by others till it reached its 
present form. 

Carpenter has .some rather surprising 
yet cogent criticisms about the Schlic- 
mnnn diggings and di.scovci ics ; and 
notice may be t.iken of certain Etruscan 
origins, lie believes that for the Iliad's 
structural type-form wc must find the 
key in Attic drama. In no case (he 
thinks) does the Epic describe a 
Mycena:an culture. His comparisons 
with the old N'orth-Europt Sagas arc 
interesting ; but a bare mention must 
here suffice. Wfien everything is taken 
into account, and perhaps a heavy 
discount allowed where the Profe.s.sor 
exhibits some of his novelties of inter- 
pretation, w'e are disposed to welcome 
the book, as a whole ; it is at least- a 
stimulating piece of work and this is a 
thing not to be despised. 

B. 


Medieval Islam : A Study in Cultured This is an outstanding bookgequaliy 
Orientation. By Gustave E. von of interest to the scholar and to the 
Gkunbbaum. (The University of Chi- serious general reader. Its scope is 
cago Press, Chicago. $4.00) eneyclopajdlc but the author, ,, an 
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acknowledged scholar ol high repute, 
manages to compress his findings in 
347 pages of absorbing interest, quot- 
ing copiously from original Arabic 
sources. In the autlior’s words, the 
book 

propu-scs to oulliiie tlic t.ultuial oiieiilati'ni 
Ilf the Muslim Middle Ages, with eastcru Islam 
as the centrf of attention, It attempts 1<» 
eharacteri/e the medieval Muslim's view of 
liiniseH and his poeuliariy ilefined nniveisc, 
the fundamental intellectual aud fmoticnal 
attitudes that goveincd his woiks. and the 
mood in which hi; lived his life. It striies 
to exphiin the stun turc ol h -> iinivei'e in 
fcinis ol iniicnted, borrowed and original 
eletnents. the institMtioiial Itaiiicwork within 
whieh It fuiK tioned, and its place in relation 
to the eonlemporary (Tinsliaii wot Id 

On the whole the hook achieves its 
purpose, thougli if may not he po.s.sihl(‘ 
to agree with the .lutliur in all his 
tindiiigs. 

fn ptirstiance ol his theme the author 
first interprets the " mood of the 
times” and de.sciibes the tiiltural in- 
teraction of Christendom and Islam 
in the medieval world. Then he pro- 
ceeds to interpiet the religious founda- 
tions of Islam . Revelation and Piety. 
** The Body Politic ” of Islam is treat- 
ed in two chapters — " Law and the 
State ” and " The Social Order. ” A 
separate chapter is devoted to "The 


Poe/s and Pundits : Essays and 
Addresses. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. 
( Jonathan Cape, London. 12s. 6 d. ) 

The literary critic worth hfs salt is a 
creative artist in his own right who 
commands, besides, that rare power of 
imaginative sympathy which makes of 
reviewing the " spiritual adventure ” 
which Mr. Fausset obviously often finds 
it. He demonstrates the possibility of 
which he writes, of entering with certain 
authors through imaginative co-opera- 
tion " into a communion of spirit and 
even a combined labour of expression. ” 


Human Ideal.” "Self-Expression” 
in literature and history is followed by 
"Creative Borrowing,” dealing with 
" Greece in the ' Arabian Nights. A 
final chapter rounds off the well- 
balanced work which has not a dull 
moment. 

Though the autlioi is usually careful 
tu quote unimpeachable authorities in 
.support of his views, a few misstate- 
ments have unfortunately crept in. 
h'or instance, when dealing with the 
change in the Prophet’s "subjects of 
revelation ” at Medina the author 
makes the entirely unwarranted and 
unauthenticated statement that " To 
make Islam secure, assassination and 
compulsion, trickery and bribery, were 
legitimate means. ” This runs counter 
to the author’s own reading of the 
general situation at the period. It is 
a curiously out-dated statement at the 
present juncture when the latest re- 
search has proved many similar mis- 
statements of nineteenth-century Eu- 
ropean Orientalists to be mere wishful 
thinking, if not worse. Lack of space 
forbids citing other, similar misstate- 
ments which it is to be hoped will be 
deleted in the second edition or else 
authenticated. 

A. G. Chagla 


In that communion his readers share. 

Journeymen reviewers owe it to the 
art which they follow afar. off to as- 
similate the Preface to these essays, 
some of them reprinted from The 
Aryan Path. 

Mr. Fausset enters imaginatively into 
consciousnesses as different as Rilke's 
and Whitman’s, Donne’s and Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s, Tolstoy’s and Thomas 
Paine’s, and we, admitted by his 
masterkey of sympathy, see tbrougji 
their eyes more than their books reveal. 

E. M. H. 
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Casti in India. By J. H. Hutton, 
( Cambridge University Press, London. 
i 8 s.) 

This is a painstaking and thorough 
presentation of one of the most fascinat- 
ing of social phenomena, the caste 
system in India. In a well-document- 
ed and careful study. Professor Hutton 
expounds his subject in three sections. 
The first describes the distribution of 
the various castes in the vast subcon- 
tinent of India and illustrates the 
variety of people that inhabit the 
country, ranging from the Todas, 
numbering a few hundreds rapidly 
disappearing, to castes which number 
millions. The very great diversity of 
cultures and physical types has been 
held together and welded into “ a 
stable society which has withstood and 
survived all military and political 
disturbances and the various vicissi- 
tudes of some three thousand years. ” 

Ne.\t, the author gives an account 
of the structure of the system, its 
strictures and its sanctions. 

The caste system has afforded a place in 
society into which any community, be it 
racial, social, occupational, or religious, can 
be fitted as a co-operating part of the social 
whole, while retaining its own distinctive 
character and its separate individual life. 

In the best chapter of the work, the 
functions,of the caste system are ably 
analysed ; its most important one being 

Economy of Permanence. By J. C. 
Kumarappa. (The All-India Village 
Industries Association, Wardha, C. P. 
Rs. 2/- ) 

Towards a New Society. By Nolini 
Kamta Gupta. ( Sri Aurobindo Cir- 
cle, Bombay. Rs. 1/12} 

In the Economy of Permanence, Prof. 
J. C. Kumarappa in his usual matter- 


its integrating of Indian society into 
one community composed of various 
competing and even incompatible 
groups. It has acted as a political 
stabilizer, “ serving as a sure basis of 
orderly government, as a defence 
against despotism, and a means of 
preserving the Hindu pattern of cul- 
ture under the regime of alien con- 
querors. ” The system also provides 
for the various functions necessary to 
social life, each functioning independ- 
ently while possessing at the same 
time a certain fluidity, a power of 
mutability within definite limits. The 
disadvantages of the system do not 
escape the author’s careful scrutiny. 

In the third section, after examining 
analogous institutions and their ori- 
gins, the author gives his conclusions, 
chiefly that the Indian caste system is 
unique and could have arisen nowhere 
else, depending as it does on geograph- 
ical isolation, primitive ideas of magic, 
belief in karma and reincarnation, 
cla.sh of antagonistic cultures and 
races, and the development of classes 
with religious and social privileges. 

The book is valuable but makes 
difficult reading and there are a few 
repetitions, perhaps not avoidable with 
the arrangement adopted. It is a 
useful compendium on this im[K)rtant 
subject of caste in India. 

D, Gurumurti 

of-fact but lucid manner deals with 
the needs of a social life based on the 
well-being of the community as a 
whole. The social order must be 
planned so that, as in Nature, each 
unit has its place and can develop 
therein the faculties and powers in- 
herent in it. It is the long view as 
opposed to the short-sighted vifew of 
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modem life, where immediate util- 
itarian methods are adopted at the 
sacrifice of the mass of individuals who 
are thereby deprived not merely of 
livelihood but of opportunity to de- 
velop and untold their latent capacities. 
It offers the ideal of service in place of 
mere enterprise. In the present volume 
“ Man : 7 he Individual is considered* 
A furtlier volume is to follow. 

Towartlii a Seu> Society is a collec- 
tion of essays written during the world 
war. They deal with some problems 
arising therefiom but ehietly with the 
fAle of Itidia under the new woild 
conditions, and the ideals of human 
unity necessary for the reconstruction 
of society on a sound basis, lie 
otieis, as (he tinifying bond between 
"Kights" and ‘Duties/’ the higher 
.synthetic ideal of " Dharma ’* and out- 
lines the pattern of the social order 
laid down by the ancient Rishees whose 
inner vision saw the priiu'iples and 
laws which Oiisure not only peace and 
stability but also piovide the means 

Doodles. By Howako Kei.lv. 
(C. A. Watts and Co., Ltd., London. 
bs. ) 

The.se Dragon Doodles represent the 
flights of fancy inspired by the sym- 
bols on the Chinese Kmperor’s robe 
depicted in a fresco reproduced on the 
inside of a laccjiicred Chinese cabinet. 
On the cnitsido of the cabinet are 
pictured a number of old men search- 
ing for the Isles of the Blest. By a 
skilful association of ideas the delight- 
ful fantasies suggested by the emblems 
are made to lead on to considerations 
of practical, everyday interest. Thus 
the symbol of a three-legged crow in 
the Sun, which is the first sacred orna- 
ment, starts a dissertation on Chinese 


for individual soul growth and fulfil- 
ment. This book is thus an analysis 
of certain prevailing social ideas and a 
restatement of those fundamental 
ideals which offer the only sure basis 
for the solution of the present problems 
and serve as a goal spurring individ- 
uals towards achievement. 

Professor Kumarappa tackles the 
actual problems of co-ordinating the 
everyday life of the individual in such 
a way that he will be building for a 
future in which the elements of de- 
struction will have been guarded against 
and the economic basis of life stabiliz- 
ed to provide the physical upadhi for 
tlie character development of every 
unit in the community. He suggests 
many specific ways in which the in- 
dividuals in a group can support each 
otlier by all utilizing what the others 
can do, thereby developing a healthy 
integrated stale of society. Large- 
scale production is the economy of 
transience: cottage industries make 
l(»r the Economy of IVinianence. 

J. (). M. 

astronomy and is sliovvn to of)en the 
door to the fascinating story of man's 
coiKjuest of natural forces. And soon 
with the rest of the twelve sacred 
urnament.s which only an Emperor 
could wear and each of which serves 
in the hands of the skilful author to 
open avenues of knowledge. It is the 
plea of the author that China, realizing 
the power that modern knowledge 
gives, should avail herself fully of that 
knowledge and that power and so, 
aided by her ancient wisdom, should 
transform this good earth into real 
Isles of the Blest. 

The book is an interestingly written 
contribution to the understanding of 
the Chinese mind. 

S. K. George 
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The Murder of Herodes and Other 
Trials front the Athenian Law Courts. 
By Kathleen Freeman, d. litt, 

( Macdonald and Co., Ltd., London. 
125 . 6d . ) 

This book consists of the actual 
proceedings in fifteen trials held in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B. c. in the 
court of the Areopagus and in some of 
the jury-courts at Athens. They arc 
the first recorded instances of the 
working of a jury-system under a del- 
inite code of law' w'hich aimed at 
cheap and eijual justice for all citizens, 
trial by one’s jieers and complete 
publicity. Speeches for the tiefence or 
the prosecution made at the trials have 
been translated by the learned author 
with introductory notes and illuminat- 
ing comments, with ;i separate chajrter 
on the underlying legal code and pro- 
cedure and another on Rhetoric and 
the Orators. 

There being a provision in the 
.Athenian legal code against representa- 
tion of the parlies by advocates, par- 
ties were often driven to getting ex- 
perts to compose their speeches for 
them ; and thus grew up the profc.ssion 
of Logographos ( speech-writers ). A 
great many of the speeches in this book 

China Moulded by Confucius. By 
Cheng TIen-Hsi. ( Stevens and Sons, 
Ltd., London. i8s. ) 

The task the author has set before 
himself in this book is that of giving a 
glimpse of the soul of China to the 
Western reader. He is eminently 
qualified to do that, having represented 
his country in the West for many years 
in various capacities, the latest being 
that of Chinese Ambassador at London. 
And it is more than a glimpse that he 
has given of his country. For the book 


are by a Sicilian named Lysias who 
came to Athens at the invitation of 
Pericles ; and some of them have been 
attributed to the great Demosthenes 
who, after he had lost his patrimony 
by the fraudulent conduct of his 
guardians, was for some time obliged 
to write speeches for his living. 

These sjweches not only throw con- 
siderable light on the working of the 
Athenian legal system but they also 
clearly show what life was like in the 
city which is famous for some of the 
highest achievements of the human 
intellect. They .show the market-place, 
the interims of the homes, men and 
women at work, at festivities, in all 
their ordinary relationships and avoca- 
tions, buying and selling, fighting in 
the street, sailing the sea, going oft to 
the wars. The speeches thus provide 
lively and intmesting reading even for 
the layman. In some, the part called 
the •' Narrative " shows the art of 
story-telling at its best— vivid, terse 
and effective ; for instance, the tale of 
the seduction of Eujdiiletus’s wife and 
the story of Lysias’s escape from his 
captors. We are confident that this 
book will be welcomed by a large 
number of readers. 

K. C. Sen 

contains detailed and well-authenticat- 
ed accounts of Chinese beliefs and 
practices, of Chinese personalities from 
I’hilosopher-Statesmen to Marriage- 
Go-Between’s, and of Chinese art and 
literature. 

The title is justified by the f.act, made 
abundantly clear by exposition and 
quotations, that Chinese civilization is 
saturated with the teachings of Con- 
fucius. “ There has never been one 
equal to Confucius,” exclaimed Mencius, 
his brilliant exponent and next only to 
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him in influence ; and the book makes 
it clear that there is much that even 
the modern, sophisticated age can learn 
with profit from “ the Master for all 
ages." In fact, if there is one criticism 
that can be offered by an Indian reader, 
sharing to some extent with the Chinese 
in the newly won legitimate pride in the 
treasures of our common ancient cul- 
ture, it is that the author tends to 
be a little too apologetic in seeking 
parallels and justification for the 
Chinese outlook and practices in West- 
ern fact and fiction. The writings of 
(joldsmith and Johnson are ransacked 
to find defences and justification for 
the traditional Chinese virtues of filial 

Modem i’rencli I.ileralure, iSyo Kj^th 
My Dksis Sai’Kat. ( J. M. Dent and 
Sons, l.td., London. («/. ) 

This book, a guide to the uninfonned, 
written in lively style, h.is its value but 
it is inarre<l by dogmatic statements. 
The chapter on the drama is particular- 
ly faulty, showing no true grasp of the 
subject. But we cannot be .specialists 
in every branch of literature : as oi\o 
would expect from the author of an 
e.\‘cellent book on our own Milton, 
Professor Saurat is soundest on the 
poets. His chapter on Walery is a 
pleasure to read ; bringing home to the 
English mind a recent fundamental 
change in French poetic diction, one 
drawing it nearer to our own rich 
■* spell of words. ” Rhetoric, that 
strength and weakness of the French 
language, has been discarded by the 
modern poets. 

Professor Saurat has traced tlie main 
tendencies of French literature, the 
spread over a wider range of subjects, 
the ever franker treatment of life as a 


piety and faithful friendship. No such 
justification is needed ; for the age-old 
Chinese concepts of Li, Jiun Tze and 
Ching are sufficient evidence that, when 
the Western nations were still barbar- 
ians, China had developed codes of 
conduct which equal or surpass any- 
thing that even the modern West has 
evolved in the way of social behaviour. 

The book ends, as most Chinese 
writings do, with a poem “ most pious- 
ly offered,” expressing the hopes of the 
writer for a real understanding between 
East and West : — 

May they have concord as the proverb says ! 
Twill bring mankind so many happy days. 

S. K. George 

whole vvitli a pas^^ing morbid emphasis 
on its more unsavoury aspects. Here 
French literature is in line with our 
own. deviating however in its over- 
einpliasi^ on sex, its interest in politics 
and the cleavage between Catholic and 
agnostic. In poetry, always the truest 
manifestation of emotion and thought, 
the French appear to have moved only 
of late towards that true romanticism 
at its height here at the beginning of 
the last century. 

There is one singular omission : 
except (or a passing reference to the 
Comlesse de Noailles there is no men- 
tion of women wTiters. Is there no 
woman novelist of the stature of our 
Virginia Wolff or of Willa Gather ? 
Should not Colette be included among 
the lesser lights ? And are we to deny 
merit to Marguerite Aiidoux's Marie 
Claire, that simple masterpiece of 
direct sincere narrative ? Surely Marie 
Claire has the literary excellence of the 
folk story. 


Dorothy Hewlett 
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Giuliano the Innocent. By Dorothy 
Johnson. ( Andrew Daker.^, Ltd., Lon- 
don. 25s. ) 

There could not be a book nu»re 
original in theme and treatment than 
the one under review. Tiiis does not 
necessarily connote high praise. A 
work of common clay may hold more 
form and beauty than an exotic piece. 
Giuliano the Innocent is far removed 
from workaday life. It has been de- 
scribed bj' the author as a transcript of 
a vision. Miss Dorothy Johnson ha<l 
a strange experience. Once for six 
weeks she led a life of double conscious- 
ness ; while she remained her normal 
self, she secmerl to see and hear in the 
depths of her being a curious drama of 
mcdia'val times, with Giuliano the 
Medici as its central character. History 
has had much to record about the 
famous Medici, Lorenzo the Magnif- 
icent, but almost no word about 
Giuliano, the younger brother. The 
intuitive knowledge of Miss Johnson 
would seem to redress the balance. 

The inward vision of six weeks’ dura- 
tion took five strenuous years to tran- 
scribe as a biography in dialogue form. 
But the subsequent progress of the 
material is no less amazing than the 

Music and Society : England and 
the European Tradition. By Wilfrid 
Mellers. ( Dennis Dobson, Ltd,, Lon- 
don. 8s. fd. ) 

Frankly, I opened this book with a 
sigh. In too much sociological art 
literature I have read lately, the author 
expects me to enjoy becoming lost in 
a collection of potted cultural history. 
His material is bunched into an impres- 
sive fog of annotated verbiage, from 
which he finds his way out according 
to the directions of Marx or Existential- 


vision. While the publisher, uncertain 
about the manuscript, was correspond- 
ing with the author, there appeared 
the personality of Lorenzo the Magnif- 
icent in her deeper mind (so it is 
claimed ) and he used her as his uncon- 
•scious scribe. Lorenzo thus insisted 
that the book was true to life in every 
detail, and that Giuliano had been the 
greatest of the Mcdicis, greater far than 
he himself. " It is quite certain, ” says 
the publisher, “ that these communica- 
tions contained matter that could 
not have conic from Miss Johnson’s 
conscious mind. ” The publisher felt 
convinced that the manuscript was a 
true record even if the way the record 
came to be jnoduced was inexplicable. 
.And the story growing out of such 
curious roots has anyhow a quality 
” which makes it a valuable and topical 
addition to the literature of the human 
.spirit. ” 

The average reader can hardly have 
patience to go through a half-million 
w'ords of sensitive writing about an 
unknown Florentine who, presumably, 
was a living embodiment of the god in 
man. But such patience would be 
rewarded to an extent that could more 
easily be realized than imagined. 

Bhabani Bhattacharya 

ism. But my sigh turned to one of 
relief when I found that Mr. Mellers 
knows precisely what he himself thinks 
and how to say it. His prose is clear, 
with the fluency of conversation, entire- 
ly free from the stiff jargon of the 
sociologist with an " ism. ” He lets 
his wisdom drop almost casually, like 
this;— 

It’s not so much that commercial music 
is vulgar that matters; vulgarity may be a 
genuine emotion and, in perspective, even a 
valuaMe one: what matters is that it’s 
essentially falu, and that breeding a taste 
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for thf rt'»ponsr it makes grnuinc feeling 
alffiDSt inipossit)l(: to recognize People conic 
lo prefer the bogus and particularly the 
pretentious to tli#* honest, the dcient, the 
direct. 

Mr. Mollcrs writers of the relation of 
Western society to its tradition of 
inusir with the ease and breadth of a 
mind that has rt*ally perceived, not 
merely studied its subject. He treats 
tlic musical expressions current in the 
sixteenth century and the mocicrn 
American idiom with equal felicity. 
The tone an<l <piality of his narrative 


The Philosophy of Analogy and Sym- 
bolism, By I.r.-Coh. S. T. ( akgill. 
(Rider and ( o., Kondon. iU.) 

The tracing ol the common groumb 
plan of Nature, (he finding of an ideal 
pattern in(ovvhi< h will fit hnrmoninusly 
all farts of science, religion and philos- 
ophy, is *in alluring piojoct. The in 
nate yearning for (he locognition of a 
world of law predisptises to acceptance 
of I.l.A.ol, ('argill’s proiiositiun 

that the colh^ttcil phenmiKMia of the uuivciJsc 
from the luo.st ‘>ubt!r aiul rrfuu’d to tlir most 
objective and inateriahsitK . fiom the most 
ttpiritual to the most gross, arr rapable of 
being cUssihed 00 one archetvpal system or 
model, which brings out the inner meaning 
.»nd significance of :,uch plicnomena as no 
ineifly arbitrary schemes, diffciing for each 
separate department of knowledge, can 
possibly do. 

But, despite the hard work which 
obviously lias gone into this encourag- 
ing attempt, the book is disappointing. 
Its classification seems as arbitrary as 
the separate schemes referred to, 

Madame Blavalskj"^ — whose teachings 
Lt.-Col. Cargill regrettably confuses 
with the vagaries of pseudo-Theosophy 


never flag. My interest was held from 
cover to cover, and I closed the book 
with a sigh of regret. 

I was left with the full flavour of 
music as a social food, not a sociolog- 
ical sauce. There was no after-taste of 
ism, but the memory of a disturb- 
ing contemporary conclusion : — 
Machine civilisation prides itself on its 
efficiency; yet parado-x’cally it is inefficient 
at the only thing that is worth while — at 
making it pors-iblc for people to live creative 
lives. 

Dennis Okay Sioll 


- -called the law of Analogy “ the first 
key to the world-problem." She 
described “ the world of Form and 
ICxistomc’' as ‘*an immense chain, 
whose links are all connected." She 
ottcied valuable clues for studying 
those links co-ordinately in their hidden 
mutual relationships, some of the most 
imjxirtant of which clues have here 
unfortunately been overlooked. 

If symbols arc, as she called them, 
embodied ideas, ‘'combining the con- 
ception of the Divine Invisible with the 
earthly and visible, " "glyphs, record- 
ing observed natural and scientific 
Jacls, " their deciphering must be an 
exact science — one which has eluded 
our author’s undiscriminating eclec- 
ticism. * 

The pity is that readers repelled by 
his arbitrary scheme may be deterred 
by his misrepresentation of Theosophy 
from investigating for themselves the 
ancient, consistent and complete, non- 
specula live system which Madame 
Blavatsky has partially restated for the 
modern world. 

E, M. H. 
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The Prisoner. By J. D. Beresford. 
(Hatchinson and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd., London. los. 6d . ) 

The central character of The Pris- 
oner, Paul Barnet, is clearly an auto- 
biographical projection. Barnet’s career 
as a novelist, the motifs of his various 
novels, his adventures with ideas, the 
slow process of youth passing into 
manhood and manhood mellowing into 
old age, the pressure of two world wars, 
and the continuous beating against the 
self-forged bars of the human prison- 
house, — all these, as also innumerable 
literary echoes and revelatory touches, 
are obviously drawn from Mr. Beres- 
ford’s own experience. On the contrary, 
the reader should resist the temptation 
of calling The Prisoner a mimicry of the 
author’s life-history. The Prisoner is 
no more strictly autobiographical than 
is Mr. Maugham’s Of Human Bondage. 

Like Mr. Beresford’s other novels. 
The Prisoner is carefully constructed 
and the significant events and expe- 
riences of about sixty years range 
themselves in, as it were, a preordain- 


Individual Countries. By PMViLlfe 
Bottome. ( P, E. N, Books, George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd,, London, as. 
64 .) 

These ^are discriminating portrait 
studies — objective, penetrating, under- 
standing, painstakingly just — of five 
countries familiar to the well-known 
English novelist. Among the highlights 
are America’s worship of youth — and 
underprizing of the values of maturity ; 
France’s being always " a great power 
because her soul is great ; and the soul 
is immortal ” ; Germany’s self-distrust 
beneath her boastfulness, her intensely 
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ed pattern. We are in no danger, of 
ignoring the physical world, but the 
main emphasis throughout is on ideas. 
Paul’s mind and its impact on other 
minds .ind the consequent tremors, 
ecstasies and serenities are the theme 
of the novel. Blind faith — rational 
inquiry — agnosticism — spiritualism — - 
Ouspensky — spirituality : Paul runs 
through the whole gamut, reaching at 
last the position indicated in the 
credo ; — 

So long as you ask for things from life, 
immersed in the world, and subject, 
therefore, to its imperative rules, there 
can be no escape from bondage. Only 
by ceasing to ask, and being content 
merely to give, can there be any 
approach to personal freedom. 

This spiritual pilgrimage is human- 
ized and diversified by a host* of 
interesting characters, the most import- 
ant of them being Paul’s wife Carol. 
It is difficult to adjudicate betWMn. 
wife and husband; in the end they arc 
hoth “ free, ” though each in a difi 
ferent way ! 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


conscientious “ good ” people's fear to 
decide for themselves what is right, 
and the superb heroism of those Ger- 
mans who withstood ' the Nazis ; Aus- 
tria’s genius, her friendly, tolerant 
spirit, urbanity and charm ; Great 
Britain’s basic steadiness, her people’s 
kindness underneath the class distinc- 
tions, their combining with a capacity 
for lasting friendships a horror of ex- 
pressed emotions, their outgrowing of 
mental indolence but needing " the 
constant spur of danger '* to bring out 
their best. 

A stimulating book. 


E. M. H. 
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Prikrtaprakiitt of Vararuci, with the 
Commentary of RimapSniv&da. Edited 
by Dr, C. Kuxhan Raja and Pandit 
K, Kamac HANDRA Sarma. ( Adyar 
Library Scries No. 54. Adyar, Madras. 
Rs. 4/4 ) 

It is a pleasure to read the publica- 
tions of the Adyar Library, beautifully 
printed by the Vasanta Press. This 
pleasure is heightened by the freshness 
and variety of its publications on all 
branches of our ancient learning. The 
present edition of the PrikrtapriUsa 
of that great grammarian Vararuci, 
with the commentary of Ramapipivida 
of Malabar, is based on two manuscripts. 
The text of Vararuci ’s Sutras comment- 
ed upon by this very late commentator 
is substantially the same as that 
commented on by Bhamaha ( seventh 
century a. d. ) •' Rimapipivada knew 
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the commentary of Bhamaha as con- 
fined to the eight chapters of this 
edition,” says Dr. Raja in his Preface. 
To Rimapapivada, Prakrit is not a 
language but only an artificial meta- 
morphosis of Sanskrit. He has made 
use of the texts on Prakrit grammar, 
the commentaries on them and the 
texts of Prakrit poems that were 
familiar to him. His commentary is 
important because it reveals the 
distinctive character of the Prakrit 
that flourished in Malabar in his time. 
Secondly, he himself is the author of 
some Prakrit poems, recently brought 
to light by Dr. Raja and Dr. Upadhy& 
Students of the evolution of Prakrits 
in India will be grateful to the editors 
of the volume for giving them new 
material for study from South Indian 
sources. 

P. K. Code 


Indian Arehiieeiure. By 0 . C, Gan- 
COtY. Revised Edition. Kutub Pub- 
lishers, Windy Hall Lane, Bombay 5 ) 
In this short guide to Indian Archi- 
tecture, 0 . C. Gangoly stirs the im- 
agination of those who wish to know 
more about this branch of Indian Art. 
While reading through this book, one 
wishes one could be transported as on 
a magic carpet to the sites of these 
wondrous temples, stupas and caves, 
not only to look at them, but more to 
study the minds and ideas of the people 
who built for ever the greatness of this 
country. The most significant fact 
revealed and emphasised as the author 
traces the growth of architecture from 
period to period is the fundamental 
similarity tetween them. Between the 
early Vedic raoxmds and the Buddhist 
stupas the resemblance is seen, and the 


conformity is traced from the Northern 
temples to those of the South, As 
Indian architecture developed, it lent 
itself to the prevailing religion at the 
time, deriving its peculiarities but 
never losing its identity with the whole. 

One of the peculiar characters of Indian 
Architecture is its innate inclination to 
transcend its structural form. An Indian 
temple, be it Buddhistic, Jain or Hindu is a 
monument par ercell$nc» rather thin a mere 
utilitarian covering. Indian Architecture 
always attempts to cover the form neces- 
sitated by its structural scheme under the 
cloak of a symbol ; and its decided inclina- 
tion is to achieve a plastic pattern. Funda- 
mentally an image-house — the Indian temple 
aspires to the form of the image itself. 

To understand this is, in the author’s 
words, to understand the most em- 
phatic aspect of Indian architecture. 

Leela Shiveshwarkar 
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Dostoievsky. By John Cowpex 
P o%VYS. ( J<rfin Lane The Bodley Head, 
London, ys. 6 d . ) 

Every man finds in an author what 
he bdngs to him and Mr. Powys, who 
declares himself to have been not so 
much a student as a passionate disciple 
of Dostoievsky for the last forty years 
and who also acts on the belief that 
we cannot write a single sentence of 
adequate criticism of anything or 
anybody without giving ourselves away 
to the limit, brings a great deal. 
Dostoievsky has little to say either to 
the literary asthete or to the pedantic 
academic critic whom Mr. Powys 
abominates and objurgates. He is a 
novelist of a new dimension, of what 
Mr. Powys calls psychic reality, a 
Dionysian worshipper of life in its 
divine and satanic extremes, a medium 
for the eternal contradictions of the 
human heart, whose approach, how- 
ever, to people and to the elemental 
mystery and melodrama of life itself 
was not, Mr. Powys insists, through 
his heart but through his nerves. Mr. 
Powys, who experiences a” pit-of-the- 
stomach shiver ” when he reads him, 
regards him too exclusively as an 
inspired neurotic, but few would deny 
his claim that no other novelist has 
comprehended more intensely “ the 
‘ real realUy ’ of the mental pain of this 
world. ” * 

For Mr. Powys the reality of com- 
mon human experience "is something 
neurotic and perverted and queer and 
weird, ” and this abnormality fasci- 

Dawn Mist. By Eric Horsfall. 
( Simpkin Marshall ( 1941 ) Ltd., Lon- 
don. 5s.) 

This poem, for its use of allegory 
and symbol, its attempt at an integrat- 
ing philosophy worked out in a moral 


nates him as the fissure through which 
something that transcends the human 
invades the human sphere. His essay 
is as much an interpretation of thte 
fourth dimension and its impact on 
the other three as a study of Dostotov- 
sky's four greatest novels. He gives 
no detailed attention to any one of 
them. But this is because they have 
become so much part of himself that 
he looks through them at life. In 
them, as projections of Dostoievsky 
himself, he discovers different angles 
of a vision of life " through imagin- 
ative nerves. ” This vision, with its 
exaggerations and distortions but also 
its peculiar insights, is the real theme 
of his book and how it affects a man's 
view of love, of pain and suffering, 
crime and punishment, God and the 
Devil, politics and religion, Christ and 
anti-Christ, and even this post-war 
world and the significance for good or 
ill of Russian Communism. There is 
nothing trim or tidy about Mr. Powys’s 
excursions into the " chaotic-cosmic 
Front ” of which he describes Dostoi- 
evsky as a reporter. He exults in 
Nature’s refusal to conform to any 
meaning pattern that the human mind 
may try to impose upon her from 
above. And, alike in his style, with 
its Carlylean surge and volubility, and 
in his sensational metaphysics, Diony- 
sus spurns Apollo’s constraining hand. 
But from the abyss of nature be does 
wring some striking secrets that are as 
much his own as Dostoievsky’s. 

Hugh I’A. Faussbt 

order, should be noted, despite some- 
thing naive and pedestrian in its air. 
The Thinker, carried by an Angel to 
the hub of the universe, is shown the 
history of the earth and its civilizations, 
its spiritual teachers and searchers for 
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truth, its death through materialism 
and tiotal war. In the Halls of the 
Moon he sees the great ones, past and 
present, the Halls of Science, Art and 
Philosophy, and the Hall of the 
Masters — Krishna, Laotze, Zoroaster. 
Buddha, Jesus, and others like them. 
He finds their successive counsel about 
the “good life ” to be the same. Left 
in the Sanctuary to assimilate the 
wisdom, to hear his own inner voice, 
he sees, mirrored on the clear pool, 
: further counsel about the fourfold 
-Ignoble Path of Pride, and the means 


to create “ Utopia. " 

Whether consciously or not the 
writer has embellished the poem with 
Theosophical ideas, though he has not 
created with them a real knowledge- 
able allegory, such as Dante gave. It 
is like the fanciful play of a child with 
grown-up tools which, later on, he will 
have to learn to use to serious purpose. 
What is of interest is that he, like other 
writers, is finding in the Ancient Wis- 
dom and the ancient forms something 
that offers rewarding possibilities. 

E. W. 


’ Tht Political Philosophy of 'Mahatma 
Gandhi. By G. N, DiiawAn. (The 
Popular Book Depot, Bombay. Rs. 8/8 ) 
Dr. Dhawan’s work is a highly wel- 
come accession to the ever-growing 
volume of Gandhian literature. It is a 
detailed and comprehensive exposition 
of the various aspects of Gandhiji’s 
philosophy as well as of the technique 
of Satyagraha-f«»i-Ahimsa. It is his 
deepest conviction that there is no peace 
for individuals or nations without 
practising Truth and Non-violence to 
the uttermost extent po.ssible for man. 
Eixainining the criticisms levelled 
against Gandhiji’s ideals and principles. 
Dr. Dhawan shows how baseless is the 
charge that the Mahatma is but a 
visionary and a faddist. The “ con- 
structive programme ” formulated by 
him and the numerous institutions 
engaged in country-wide activities on 
the non-violent lines chalked out by 
him constitute a sufficient refutation of 
that charge and confirm Gandhiji’s own 


estimate of himself as “ a practical 
idealist. ’’ He has, indeed, proved to be 
one of the greatest social and political 
revolutionaries of the age. 

The most thought-provoking chapter 
in Dr. Dhawan's work is the last one, 
dealing with “ The Structure of the 
Non-violent State. ’’ Gandhiji is a 
philosophical anarchist who holds that 
the ideal society is a " Stateless state, " 
.since, in his view, the State represents 
violence in a concentrated and organ- 
ised manner. “ He. however, realises 
that snch an ideal society will alw'ays 
remain an ideal unrealised and unrealis- 
able in its entirety due to human 
imperfection. But he does believe in 
the possibility of achieving “ a pre- 
dominantly non-violent society “ and 
he is working for it, he says. How such 
a society will function and can help 
man, individually and collectively, to 
fulfil his mission in life, are fascinatingly 
discussed by the author in the light of 
Gandhiji’s teachings. 


R. K. Prabuu 
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Shkavdrtikaffkd ( SirkarikS ) of 
BluUfiputra-Jayamiira. Edited by 
Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. ( Madras Uni- 
versity Sanskrit Series, No. 17, Madras. 
Rs.3/8) 

The present volume is a splendid 
addition to the series of important 
Sanskrit texts published by the Univer- 
sity of Madras. The publication of 
commentaries on early abstruse Mi- 
mathsa texts like the SlokavSrtika of 
Kumirila is a sacred obligation and 
Dr. Raja has tried to meet it by this 
edition of JayamiSra’s commentary 
on the basis of a single manuscript; 
If more manuscripts of this comment- 
ary are discovered hereafter it will be 
possible to produce a good critical 
edition of this work. 


James Connolly : The Forerunner. 
By R. M. Fox. Illustrated. ( The 
Kerryman, Ltd., Russell Street, Tralee, 
Ireland. los. 6rf. ) 

" Before dawn on May 12, Connolly 
was brought down to the castle yard 
and placed on a stretcher in the ambu- 
lance. Fr. Aloysius went with him to 
the prison yard at Kilmainham. Here 
he was propped in a chair and shot. '' 

“ Was there any sign of reluctance 
or hesitation when the soldiers were 
ordered to shoot a wounded man ? " I 
asked the friar. 

None, ” he answered. " They 
were soldiers and had to obey orders. ” 

Just before he died, Connolly was 
asked if he would say a prayer for the 
men about to shoot him. 

He answered enigmatically, " I will 
say a prayer for all brave men who do 
their duty. ” 

Such was the sad but brave end of 
James Connolly, the Irish Patriot, 
labour leader and founder of the Irish 


According to Dr., Raja, Jayami^a 
lived before the eleventh century. His 
commentary is lucid and forceful. 
The position of the Buddhists is ana- 
lysed and refuted with great effect. 
Though the commentary is fragmentary 
it is a valuable addition to the existing 
literature on MimSihsi.- Jayami^a 
quotes profusely from Dharmakirti's 
works and refutes them vigorously. 
Srideva in his Syidv&daralnihark ( the 
late eleventh or early twelfth century 
A. D. ) refers to " JarySmasra ” and his 
work Sarkariki. These names ane 
identical with Jayami^ra and his 5 af- 
kdrikd Commentary, respectively, ac- 
cording to Dr. Raja., Nothing more is 
known about this commentator. 

P. K. Gods 


Citizen Army. The story of his life is 
told by R. M. Fox in this moving 
biography of the Irish nationalist, who 
was a martyr to Irish Freedom, and 
to the cause of the poor. I think James 
Connolly belongs really to no country 
or age ; he belongs rather to the poor 
wherever they are exploited. Connolly 
is not a socialist, or a labour leader, 
or a party politician, but a humanist 
and a hero. Connolly and his comrades 
were seeking to instil into their masters, 
the capitalists and Rulers, something 
of that human sympathy of which A.E. 
wrote in 1913 in The Irish Times, 
supporting the cause which Connolly 
championed : — 

Ttie relation oi landlord and tenant is* not 
an ideal one, but any relations in a social 
order will endure if there is infused into tbem 
some of that spirit of human sympathy which 
qualifies life for immortality. Despotisms 
endure while they are benevolent, and aristoc- 
racies while noblesse oblige is not a phrase to 
be referred to with a cynical smile. Even an 
oligarchy might be permanent if the spirit of 
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baman kindneM, which bannoaiM* all thiags of that human sympathy which qualifies 
otherwise incompaUble is present. yfe immortality. 

Janies Coonoll)' had in him a little N. A. Nikam 


The Magic Arte in CeUic Britain, 
By Lewis Spence. (Rider and Co.. 
London. i8s. ) 

The author has been busy in this 
field since the appearance of his Mys- 
teries of Britain in 1931. He writes : — 
....that a very complete system of Magic, 
associated with a d^nite body of mystical 
dogma and arcane thought, was practised 
by the Magi of Ancient Britain and Ireland 
is apparent from trustworthy evidence. 

He essays a definition of Magic, 
putting forward the recent view that 
it proceeds from the Melanesian term, 
Mana, a mysterious energy pervading 
the world which can be drawn upon 
by the magician. He has not noted 
the close connection of Magic and Magi 
with the Sanskrit Mahat, or Universal 
World Soul. And he finds himself 
unable to account for all the shape- 
changing so commonly recorded in 
ancient writings. Two possible explana- 
tions of the shape-changing phenom- 
enon seem not to have occurred to 
him — ( I ) that it may relate to the 
inner double which may be withdrawn 
from the physical body of man and 
made to seem to take on any. shape 
at will, and ( 2 ) that sorcerers may 
hypnotise beholders into thinking that 
they see. not the human physical body 
before them, but an animal form. 

Mr. Spence has. however, brought 
into one focus a mass of well-document- 
ed evidence of the magical practices of 
the Druids, to whom he devotes much 


space. He recognises that the so-called 
Druidical ruins, e.g., Stonehenge, must 
be pre-Druidical but does not connect 
these and the other gigantic stone ruins 
in Europe, Egypt, India, and even 
Mexico with the far earlier great Cy- 
clopean builders, the Atlanteans, of 
whom the Druidical priests were the 
descendants. 

Two chapters are given to Celtic 
mysticism and one to the Celtic belief 
in. Reincarnation.. While recpgnising 
the universality of the latter teaching, 
and even the difference between ava- 
taric descent and the incarnation of 
the ordinary mortal, Mr. Spence finds 
himself unable to reconcile all the facts, 
especially those of transmigration. 
Unless the functions of the astral body 
are understood, as also those of the 
“ intelligences ’’ which comprise the 
body itself, the stories of transmigra- 
tion into animal forms will always 
appear a riddle, since transmigration 
does not refer to man the thinker at 
all, but to the atoms of his body, 
instead of refining which man may 
give such brutal impulses as to cause 
them to go into animal forms! 

Neverthele.ss Mr, Spence's book, 
because of his painstaking sifting of 
ancient writings, will serve as a useful 
storehouse of facts, awaiting the day 
when the spiritual, psychical, and phys- 
ical components of m.an's nature are 
better understood. 


J. O. M, 
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Sangitar&ja 0/ Kalasena ( Maharana 
Kumbha ). Vol. I. P3lhyaratnako£a. 
Edited by Dr. C. Kunhan Raja. 
Sanskrit. ( Ganga Oriental SeriesNo. 4, 
Anup Sanskrit Library, Bikaner. ) 

This first volume of the great work 
on music called the Sangiiardja. by the 
versatile Raoa Kumbha of Mewar, 
contains the first of its five books, 
called ratmikosas. It is carefully edited 
by Dr. Raja on the basis of two rare 
manuscripts in the Anup Library, which 
contains also a complete copy of the 
work prepared in 1502 A. d. This is the 
biggest Sanskrit work on music so far 
available and we must heartily congrat- 
ulate Dr. Raja and his collaborators, 
as also Major K. M. Panikkar, the 
learned Prime Minister of Bikaner, on 
their harmonious co-operation in start- 


TransformcUion Scene. By Claude 
Houghton. (William Collins, Sons 
and Co., Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. ) 

A war novel, a crime book, a psy- 
chological essay — T ransformation Scene 
is all these. While the “ mystery ” of 
the midnight murder is eerily enough 
suggested in the first half of the book, 
its solution is hardly convincing. But 
Transformation Scene is not a detective 
novel. It is rather a convenient frame 
of reference to plot the graph of war- 
time London — the frayed nerves, the 
crumbling values, the gamble of life, 
the thrill of action, the hopelessness of 
hoj)e, the gleam of distant faith. 
Mr. Houghton’s hero. Max Arnold, is 
a sensitive artist, high-strung, imagi- 
native and uncannily clairvoyant. 


3»f 

ing its publication. 

Besides the elaborate and scholarly 
Introduction and the Preface, in which 
Dr. Raja has given us a detailed account 
of the available manuscript material, 
we find in this volume a special note 
on Mahar&pa Kumbha, in which we 
have an inspiring pen-picture of this 
fifteenth-century royal author whose 
picture appears as the frontispiece:— 

An a warrior undefeated in the field, as a 
scholar proficient in all the subjects known in 
his time, as a poet and author of high distinc- 
tion. as a musician with but few rivals even 
among professionals, as protector of the 
people, as the upholder of religion, as a 
builder of fortresses, as a founder of temples, 
as a just ruler and as a firm administrator, 
there are few who can be compared with him 
in the history of Medieval India. 

P. K. Gods 


He is the medium who senses truth at 
a distance and gives it a tantalising 
reality. Carol Norton, once bis model, 
then his mistress, is at first the symbd 
of his slavery. After her death, how- 
ever, the very same Carol becomes for 
him the symbol of his will to live, his 
will to believe. The kept woman is 
transformed into the dream-woman^ 
the woman to whom he had been 
"sun, moon and stars." There are 
also other characters — Mervyn Mait- 
land, Mrs. Norton, the murderer Eaves 
—who have a faint Dostoievskian cast. 
An unusual story and a vivid psyt 
chological foot-note to Hitler's war, 
Transformation Scene is one of the best 
things Mr. Houghton has done — and 
that is saying a good deal. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 


The Significance of Indian Art. By Reading through this booklet, what 
Sri Aurobindo. ( Sri Aurobindo Circle, strikes me is that to refute what a 
Bombay. Re. 1/8 ) Westerner has to say about Indian art 
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is quite futile-- it proves nothing. But 
what Sri Aurobindo himself has to say 
about the significance of Indian art 
(architecture, sculpture, painting) — 
the religious and the secular motives, 
the attitude of the Indian mind of the 
past which visualised it and was capable 
of execution in its completeness is a 
very profound analysis. Today the 
average Indian mind is as far removed 
as that of a Westerner from real aes- 


thetic appreciation of Indian art. The 
value of this book is that it brings 
home the tragic consequences of an 
alien culture in deforming our vision. 

Indian art, like all great art, is in- 
tuitive and spiritual. To understand 
it requires insight, sensibility and, 
above all, humility. At present Indian 
art no more belongs to us— it belongs 
to the world — and with the rest we too 
have to travel a long way to reach it. 

LEEtA SHIVESHWARKAR 


Ettripides and His Age, By Gilbert 
Murray. (Geoffrey Cumberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, London. 3s. (>d . ) 

In this study Professor Murray gives 
a vivid picture, not only of the great 
poet and dramatist, but also of “ the 
Age of Enlightenment of Athens” 
under Pericles when such men as Pro- 
tagoras, Diogenes, Anaxagoras and 
Socrates, followed by Plato, were alive. 
In the moral world, as in the scientific, 
great ideas were current. Euripides’ 
youth saw perhaps the most extraord* 
inary intellectual awakening in history. 
Athens became " the hearth on which 
the fireof Hellas burned, " as great men 
of science, historians, dramatists, whose 
influence still endures, sought refuge 
there. 

Euripides’ great patriotkrh was love 
of the ideals which made Athens great. 
Athenians were fighting for democracy 
in the Peloponnesian War. Euripides 
had forty years of military service. It 
was in such a life that he, like JEs- 
chylus and Sophocles, found time to 
write his tragedies. 

In his Ion we see the earliest bitter- 
ness against what his country was 
becoming, an irony accentuated in later 
plays, particularly The Trojan Women, 


the greatest of his tragedies for sheer 
beauty, high dignity of character and 
dramatic intensity. Professor Murray’s 
account of the end of it is superb : — 
No friend among the dead, no help in God, 
no illusion anywhere, Hecuba faces that 
which Is, and finds somewhere in the very 
intensity of Troy's affliction, a splendour 
which cannot die,^ 

In The Trojan Women Euripides 
reached a deeper plane of thought. 
Socrates reached it too, and they killed 
Socrates. 

Was it the Athenians’ capture of the 
little island called Melos, the massacre 
of its men, the enslavement of its 
women and children, that pierced the 
heart of the justice-loving poet, and 
culminated in The Trojan Women? 
In Thucydides’ account of the incident 
of Melos he concludes: — "And the 
same winter the Athenians sought to 
sail with a greater fleet than ever 
before, and conquer Sicily. ” This 
was the expedition that brought 
Athens to her doom. 

Andromeda, Electra, iphigenia and 
The Bacchae too are there in the silvery 
lucidity of Gilbert Murray’s transla- 
tions and verse. 


Ruth Boucicaolt 
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REPORT ON THE TURKS 


[ we hfcar so Jiitle at first hand of what is happening ^nthin the European cottntries« 
where such momentous issues are at stake, that we feel sure our readers will be interested 
in the information contained in this report especially prepared for The Aryan Path by our 
valued contributor Dr. Munir AbdaUah Moyal. Ph. D.. of Jaffa. He is himself of Turkish 
descent, his forbears having been Turkish governors of Palestine. He describes this report 
sent us from Istanbul just before the by-elections of April 6th as " an unbiased account of 
what I saw and heard in Ankara and Istanbul. ” The press of April gth reported that in 
four Turkish constituencies, including Istanbul, the candidates of the Republican People’s 
( Government ) Party were returned unopposed in those by-elections. The Democratic. 
( Opposition ) Party did, as it was considering doing, boycott the by-elections because of 
the "existence of certain anti-democratic laws and regulations and the Government'^ 
inability to guarantee secret elections." This outcome will interest our readers in connectiou 
with the comments on the subject by Dr. Moyal.— Ed. 1 


When on board the Turkish s.s. 
"Aksu, ” we became aware that the 
steady hum of the engines was slowing 
down to an intermittent throbbing, we 
asked the sympathetic first officer why. 
He proffered a limp explanation : The 
ship was slowing down because she was 
not allowed to enter at night the port 
of Smyrna, a hundred miles or so ahead. 
Some hours later she was again forging 
ahead at full speed. It turned out that 
some trouble or other had developed 
in the rather old engines and the chief 
pngineer had fi.xed it up. I must point 
out that the limp explanation had .not 
been proffered out of fear of a panic : 
the ship was sailing along the coast, it 
was broad daylight,, the harotneter was 
st(!ady and the sea as smooth as a 
mirror. So belp would have been 
immediately available in an emergency. 
The reasons for this untrue statement 
were rather complex — pride, an infer!; 
ority complex, chiefly , fear of admit- 
ting failure under a semi-dictatorship— 
these together Mended with the smiling 
Oriental turn of mind that avoids 


facing hard realities and is always hop- 
ing for the best. 

Istanbul is unique in that the harbour 
is not flung far away from the city like 
any other harbour, as though out of 
shame, but is the city’s throbbing heart. 
Hardly had ! landed when the feeling 
of a strong and omnipresent govern- 
ment was confirmed. In every shop 
one saw the twin representations under 
all forms : photographs, paintings, 
etchings, little statues, bas-reliefs, of 
Kcmal Atatiirk and Ismet Indnfi, like 
Lenin and Stalin in Soviet Russia. This 
iconolatry did not seem to reign in the 
privacy of the homes where I was 
invited, 

, Every fourth passer-hy. was in uni; 
form- Before. I bad thought the 
itrench soldier the shabbiest in the 
world, but he is a. Beau Brummell in 
comparison with the Turkish common 
soldiers ; felt gaiters frayed at the edges 
aud coats, with patches bigger than the 
hand. The jackbooted officers are 
rather smartly dressed. They are stiff 
and their grim faces s<^ to wear an, 
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invisible monocle. They appear to be, 
in Istanbul at any rate, in the propor-^ 
tion of two to one to the men in the 
ranks. I have been told that if a 
private fails to salute ev^ an N.C.O, 
he is sure to be struck even in public, 
though cor})oral punishment does not 
exist in the Turkish army, officially at 
any rate. 

I made a small purchase of a street 
vendor. I had walked on when breath- 
lessly my vendor ran after me to 
return some small coins. Unfamiliar 
with the currency of the country, I had 
mistaken the equivalent of a nickel for 
a dime. Such honesty would have been 
inconceivable in Egypt. In Palestine, 
the vendor would have been honest 
only with a fellow-countryman. 

A Turkish-born foreigner, however, 
assured me that the services of a 
" formality maker ’’ were indispensable 
lor setting minor official wheels in 
motion. “ He is obi<iuitous ; thrown 
out of the door, he comes back through 
the window. He knows the price of 
Remzi Bay's or Burhaneddin Bay’s 
conscience. They are afraid to receive 
direct baksheesh from you; perhaps 
you will denounce them . . . and the 
Government in such cases is rather 
ruthless. But they trust him, he is a 
member of the corporation. So, as if 
by magic, all your troubles are over ; 
in no time you receive the needed 
official stamps. Don't think that this 
graft has infected only the lower grades 
of officialdom. For instance, some years 
ago a general inspector at the Ministry 
of Agriculture knew in his official 
capacity that olive-oil rationing was 
contemplated. So he bought all the 
olive trees of the Smyrna region and 
made a fortune out of them. Not 
strictly cricket, eh ? There are far 
bigger scandals but they are carefully 
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hushed up. - 

“ In business the Turks ignore the 
fair play, even the international regula- 
tions in force everywhere. World-known 
trade-marks'worth millions and spelling 
quality are brazenly copied and the 
imitation is sold for the genuine stufi, of 
course under the same trade-matk 
which has been lawfully registered at 
the Turkish Patent Office. When the 
firm protests and wonders how the same 
trade-mark could possibly have been 
registered twice, the Patent Office 
answers coldly ‘ It is none of our busi- 
ness. It is up to you to sue your 
comjietitor. ’ So after some years of 
I^ettifogging the infringer of trade-mark 
is condemned to three days in jail and 
a fine of five Turkish pounds. Perhaps 
it is a deliberate policy of helping 
national industry, tinged with xeno- 
phobia. He who did not live in the 
halcyon days of the Capitulations does 
not know ‘ la douceur de vivre ’ ! The 
foreigner then w’as king ; he could do 
everything short of murder. Now a 
foreigner and even a man born in 
Turkey who has left the country for 
even a short trip is confronted with the 
greatest difficulties on returning. What 
do you expect of a country run by 
Chauvinists ? " 

I heard in many foreign quarters 
these accusations of graft and xeno- 
phobia and of a semi-dictatorship 
levelled against modern Turkey. The 
corruption in the lower grades of 
officialdom is easily understandable, 
civil servants being wretchedly paid, 
far below the cost of living. The 
government had contemplated a sub- 
stantial rise in their pay, but Turkey 
is a poor country and such a measure 
without any corresponding rise in the 
national income would bring formidable 
inflation and the government is already 
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bent upon curbing the rising cost of 
living brought by the devaluation of 
the Turkish pound. In the higher 
circles, this accusation is untrue. These 
circles, nurtured in Keraal Atathrk's 
high tradition of patriotism and hon< 
esty, would be a credit to any civilised 
country. And the masses are deeply 
honest. There are instances of email 
tradesmen who have gone bankrupt 
through hard luck and who have spent 
a whole life of toil and privations in 
order to pay back all their debts in 
small instalments. 

Xenophobia ? The proper word 
would be rather national self-preserva- 
tion. Under the old regime, Turkey 
had been sucked dry by foreigners. 
All the banking and the trade were in 
their hands. They lived on the fat of 
the land and despised the Turks and 
their ways of living. As in all former 
Capitulations countries nationalism is 
an instinctive reaction against such 
abuses. 

The accusation of a semi-dictatorship 
seems better grounded. One cannot 
deny that in the course of history 
Turkey had been used to such regimes. 
In these conditions to implement de- 
mocracy at a stroke would have been 
a hopeless job. I doubt whether the 
leaders of modern Turkey, AtatUrk 
excepted/ have even contemplated this 
policy. But now that the tables have 
been turned on the dictators, Redjep 
Peker, the.Prime Minister, in a recent 
speech made for the benefit of Istan- 
bul youth, proclaimed that criticism 
of the government was.not only a right 
but also a duty; he proclaimed also 
the equality of rights of all religious 
and racial minorities within the Turkish 
'State. It is a hopeful sign but it is too 
soon to see whether it is only Up ser- 


vice paid to the ideals of the Occidental 
democracies. But a real step forward 
is represented by the existence of the 
Democratic Party which keeps a vig- 
ilant watch over the Republican Party 
of the People which has been in power 
for nearly twenty-five years; so one 
cannot wholly identify Turkey with its 
present policy. 

The backbone of the Democratic 
Party is the professional men and the 
upper middle class. Djelal Bayar, the 
last Prime Minister of AtatUrk, is its 
leader. A self-made man with a great 
reputation for integrity, he is a genuine 
democrat. He claims that if free 
elections without any ofiicial pressure 
were to be held now, his party would 
be swept into power. By-elections are 
due on the 6th of April in Istanbul 
and some other towns. But now, a 
week before, the opposition party has 
not yet made up its mind whether to 
take part or not. It claims that there 
were great irregularities during the 
elections of the “ mouhtors ” — a kind 
of village fic.-id-men — and wants more 
guarantees. 

One cannot deny that Turkey has 
made some progress in democratic- 
ways, specially in freedom of the press. 
To give an idea, here is the translation 
of an article by Ahmet Kmin Yalmau 
from the Valan, an opposition paper, 
criticising Redjep Peker’slast speech : — 

Citizens with a critical sense will not blind- 
ly accept these wonderful words; without any 
donbtthey will object'; we|have heard a great 
many such words, butiscts have not followed. 
These wofvls have been uttered only in order 
to mask ugly realities. All the ideology of 
the PMple’s Party, all its ways, have denied 
this Prime Uioister’s declaration utterM Un 
the benefit of youth. Kedjep Peker biaeelf 
diirlfig his whele career bad^beena demoent- 
baiter and wholly committed to a poUey of 
* violence and strength. Thus in the People's 
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),'aTty heii the Ifader ot.tbe'extrcmiAts;.- Hoyr, 
under these conditions, oould .we posaibiy 
heliev^ lu these .wondetiul words and in the 
iinplementatiob o( a policy of tolerance and 
Sincerity ?... If to the Prime Minister's 
Words are added certaiAsi{pit,onecan believe 
ttiat the era ot luistalces of the party in powpr 
IS drawing to a close. On tlie eve of i.t>e 
great convention soon to be held tliis party 
seems to niend its ways, for it needs to con- 
vince the masses to win their auppOrt and not 
to deceive them any more. Only in the 
course of time shall we see whether this new 
attitude is genuine. \t any rate this speech 
uttered on the eve of the elections smacks of 
electioneering. 

A new-comer cannot discern whether 
these criticisms are true or untrue but it 
is verj’ valuable that they have been 
levelled at all. Some years ago. they 
would h.ivc been unthinkable. 

The personal position of Ismet Indnii, 
the President of the Republic ( his 
formal title is National Chief ; Kemal 
Atatiirk’s, Immortal Chief) is unshak- 
able. While his home policy has not 
perhaps always been above criticism, 
during the war and since his foreign 
policy has been very skilful ; he may be 
compared to Abdul-Hamid in this 
respect. He was AtatQrk’s right arm 
and like him is more a national myth 
than a man. During last year’s crisis 
Russia had asked his resignation before 
any other concession. This move, 
more than anything else, made of him 
the champion of national honour and 
integrity in defiance of foreign pressure. 

The Republican and the Democratic 
parties may differ about home policy 
but they are both committed to the 
s.'ime foreign policy, which devotes 65 
per cent, of the national income to the 
maintenance of an army of a million 
men, a very heavy burden for such a 
poor country. Russia for more than 


two. hundred years had been the hered- 
itary enemy of the Turks, for there 
are geographical factors so permanent 
that they cannot fail to leave their 
mark upon foreign policy., As Jong ago 
as the time of Peter the Great he 
declared “ We must cut a window in 
the Turkish.wall. ” Such a window in 
the hands of such an expansionist 
Power would spell the doom of all 
Occidental interests east of Crete. So 
the Occidental Powers, esp>ecially 
England and France, have always been 
anxious to bar Russia from the Darda- 
nelles. By way of appeasement, they 
have consented to the loss of some 
Turkish Provinces which became 
separate Christian or Muslim states, 
joining the ‘‘Big Slav Brother" — as 
Russia was then called in the 
Balkans. But on the main issue they 
have always been adamant. They 
even went to war in 1854, “ in order 
to maintain the territorial integrity of 
the Turkish Empire. ” Victors, they 
stipulated at the Congress of Paris that 
“ all acts of a nature to endanger the 
national integrity of the Turkish 
Empire would be considered as of 
European concern. " 

Today as in 1856, the national 
integrity of Turkey is of world concern 
and the Balkans are “ the powder- 
magazine of the world. " The political 
cleavage between Russia and the 
Occidental Powers has only obscured 
the main issue. The rdle of France is 
thrown upon America. She cannot 
refuse it for it is a question not of an 
anti-Communist crusade but of a deci- 
sive balance of power. Today the fron- 
tier of the Occident and of Democ- 
racy is on the Bosphorus. 

M. A. Moyal 


ENDS AND SAYINGS 


We are writing on the ist of June. To- 
morrow will bring reports of pronounce- 
ments by and discussions between the 
Viceroy and the Indian leaders. The 
participants are making history, but as 
most of them are viewing things 
materialistically their suggestions and 
recommendations are coloured by a 
short-sighted view of Indian history, 
millenniums long. Again, there are those 
who do not see that their unpatriotic 
demands founded upon poisonous com- 
munalism are meaningless and purpose- 
less. The ocean of Indian thought 
( mostly repetitive cerebration ) is 
stormy ; political waves rise high mak- 
ing noise. Fortunately, the cultural 
undercurrent continues to do its ben- 
eficent work. 

Gandhiji is not materialistic and 
doubtless he remains the energiser and 
inspirer of millions. His work in Bengal 
and Bihar is an expression of spiritual- 
ity and he has been rendering yeoman 
service whose real worth cannot be 
recognised today. When the dust raised 
by conflicts of sorts has subsided, the 
value of bis words and deeds will stand 
revealed. Meantime Gandhiji has once 
again laid India under a deep debt of 
gratitude by his clear pronouncement 
at New Delhi on the 29th of May. It 
rings true and inspires. It has the un- 
mistakable note of the great Abraham 
Lincoln. "There should be no surrender 
except to reason." He said : — 

What was one to fight 7 Senseless corre- 
spondents would have him take to forest life 
unless he would ask Hindus to answer sword 


" etiJs oj vefs0 

And sayings of philosophers . " 

Hudibras 

with sword and arson witli arson. He would 
not oblige those correspondents by denying 
the whole of his life and by lieing guilty of 
advocating the law of the brute in place of 
the law of man. On the contrary, he would 
plead with leaders of all parties at least to 
have courage to refuse to yield to brute force. 

People are intimidated by violent 
goondaism and political hooliganism 
and some plead in the name of non- 
violence to yield to murder and arson. 
That is not the way of the non-violent 
but of the coward. What is needed 
today is persistency on the path of 
courage — to hold fast to true ideas and 
suffer, if need be, as Lincoln suffered 
and as Gandhiji is suffering. The great 
leader’s inspiring example should be 
humbly but confidently followed. 


Speaking of Gandhiji's suffering, 
what pain has he been enduring because 
certain Hindus, in their bigotry and 
fear begetting revenge, would disturb 
his prayer meetings because the Koran 
was read ! Courageously he refused to 
give way to such intolerance and 
ignorance- For centuries orthodox 
Hindus have been untrue to the teach- 
ings of Krishna and Buddha and 
Sbankara of old, or of Ram Mohan 
Roy, the father of the Hindu religious 
renaissance in modern times. Brahman- 
ical religiosity has worked havoc with 
the emergence of pure spirituality and 
even today when so sincere and ardent 
a Hindu as Gandhiji preaches bis message 
of good-will, there are those who in the 
name of their creed and community 
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tarnish the fair name of their own 
Risbis> Whatever Muslim orthodoxy 
and fanaticism might say, the Prophet 
of Arabia was no bigot. Muslims mis* 
interpret the term Jihad, Holy War, as 
Hindus do the Great War of Bharat. 
They forget what is recorded — “The 
most excellent Jihad is that of the 
conquest of self. " Can there be any 
clearer statement in favour of religious 
tolerance than these extracts from the 
Korm : — 

R«vil« not tboM unto whom they pray 
beaide Allah, lest they wrongfully revile Allah 
through ignorance. Thus unto every nation 
have We made their deed aeem fair. Then 
unto their Lord is their return, and He will 
tell them what they used to do. ( VI. 109 ) 

We make no distinction between any of 
liis messengers. ( il. 285 ) 

The faithful slaves of the Beneficent are 
they who walk upon the earth modestly, and 
when the foolish ones address them answer : 
Peace. ( XXV. 63 ) 

There is no compulsion in religion ( 11 . 236 ) 
( ist June 1037. ) 

But the band of truly religious 
Hindus is expanding ( witness the 
throwing open of temples to the un- 
touchables, as a sign ) and there are a 
large number of Muslims who arc better 
followers of their Prophet because they 
appreciate the teachings of other Sages 
and Seers and want to live in peace 
with members of other communities. 
One such good Muslim spoke out with 
candour and courage on the same day 
Gandhiji spoke, the 29th of May. A 
siine and very wholesome warning was 
issued to the youth of India by Sir 
Mirza Ismail, the experienced and front- 
rank statesman. Young in- spirit, 
possessing a truly religious heart, he 
uses his mind with vigour and candour 
and his appeal shows what species of 
patriotism is true, what type of faith is 
real. Unequivocally .he .stands for. a 


united India, learning from the follies 
and woes of Germany in particular and 
of Europe in general. 

He offers the fruit of his experi* 
ence to youth and reiterates the pro- 
found importance of clear thinking. 
He rightly shows how “moral prejudice 
is being insidiously disseminated. *' 
Discontent exists and foul advantage 
is taken by communalists and political 
sectarians. He draws a picture of 
India which is true and which is not 
looked at because demagogues are busy 
vociferating a variety of notions. Like 
Gandhiji, he too favours India's re- 
maining one and indivisible. His words 
deserve very serious consideration, for 
he speaks out of intimate experience of 
friendly intercourse with people belong- 
ing to every class, creed and condition. 

Today, at least not yet, our country is not 
threatened from outside ; but it is threatened 
from within. As to that, my advice to you is 
to do your own tliinking. The edifice of our 
nation is of many fabrics. Geographically we 
are an entity sufficiently isolated from border- 
ing countries to have kept our historical pro^ 
cesses detached for long periods. Our peoples 
have thus acquired a stamp of character 
which, though of various designs, is ba.sically 
different from those of other lands. This wc 
arc proud to call Indian. And though our 
wavs of life mav differ and our religions and 
even languages be diverse,, vfo, remain Indian-s 
and as such are brothers, whether we be 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Buddhists, or 
subscribe to any other religious belief. 

In these, as in many other matters, India 
has long been a living example of tolerance, 
and an example which the world today 
might well follow. Nor has this solid core 
of age-old tolerance been seriously undermin* 
ed even by the gravity of recent communal 
disturbances and killings. Judged in the 
scale of our numbers and by the diversity of 
Indian life, we are probably attll the most 
tolerant of all peoples, and it is vital that vfc 
should so remain, for we have many battl^ 
to fight — bait lea in which disunity will speli 
dianster.. 
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What does the fntore hold fur us ? That 
is lor iis to decide — intelligently or foolishly. 
Relations between Britain and India are about 
Id undergo vast and far*reaching changes. It 
is our duty to ourselves and to the rest of the 
world to ensure that tbc<se changes (Kciir 
without convulsions, and to bring India 
peatefully but with strength, into the scale of 
nations. 

Peter Grimm, President of the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce, wa^ 
one of the seven representing the 
American Society for Russian Relief 
whose business it was to study the 
disposition of the relief goods sent to 
Russia and who visited the Soviet 
Republic in 1946. The Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace in thd 
March International Coficiliation pub- 
lishes Mr. Grimm's account under the 
caption Russia Seen front Within, 

The world has been continuously 
asking what is behind the secrecy so 
systematically maintained by Russia, 
The " Iron Curtain " introduced to the 
world by Goebbels and popularised by 
Churchill is explained by Mr. Grimm 

As one contemplates the impoverished state 
of everything one sees; the poorly dressed 
people; the bad condition of the housing, 
business and residential ; the meagre supplies 
and lack of equipment at every hand, one 
begins to sec some explanation, if not justi- 
fication, for the so-caUed iron curtain. 

Mr. Grimm also reports that Stalin 
refused to* lift the iron curtain " ever 
so little, saying Not until the living 
conditions of my people are at least 
equal to those of our neighbours. 
While the world outside Russia is kept 
in the dark about her economic poverty, 
poor social conditions and political 
subjugation of the masses, what about 
the Russians themselves? 

They accept complacently the present 
hardships, denials, and, in a great many cases, 
misery, either as a matter of coorse, because 


they know nothing different, or in the cans of 
the better informed, because it is a price they 
are willing to pay for the end result, even 
though that be in the far distant future. 

The mass of the people do not, I firmly 
l>elieve, think much about other countries, 
and this is largely because they know very 
little about what goes on in other countries, 
f tt my opinion the Russian people, if one can 
hazard so great a generalisation, certainly de 
not want war. But on that matter they are 
completely in the hands of their small group 
leaders that form the government. I am sure 
it may be safely assumed that they will follow 
this leadership blindly ; 1 do not see how any 
resistance to this leadership could possibly 
be impleinented, for there is neither free press 
nor free speech through which it could be 
expressed Over all the life of Russia broods 
the strong and powerful secret police, known 
as NKVD. 1 have seen enough on my journey 
to cause me to be satisfied that no one would 
dare raise his hand or his voice while this all- 
pervasive force stands ready to smite him 
down at the slightest word or overt action. 

This might have been written of 
Hitler's Germany. Unless the Russian 
writers and artists arc allowed freedom 
to express what they themselves feci 
and think, unless at least a fair number 
of Russians are allowed and encouraged 
to travel and observe and contrast 
their own conditions with those of other 
peoples, the Soviet Republics will not 
become viable, will not progress. Mr, 
Grimm suggests to his own people 

We should not permit ourselves either to 
be irritated or provoked, have a clear foreign 
policy, consistent with our own and Russian 
security, stick firmly to essentials, untiringly 
perfecting all possible means of amicable 
adjustment of issues, but above all, adhere 
firmly, fiercely to our foreign policy, having 
once made certain that it is consistent oof; 
only with our own security but fair to our 
associates of the United Nations. Such a 
course will wear down all opposition, even ae 
the irritating, provocative course is designed 
to wear us down, and will have a virtue that 
will be certain, first to win the respect of the 
other members of the United Nations and 
then, perhaps of Russia itself. 
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One very commendable feature 
reported by Mr. Grimm is the care of 
the children and his observation com- 
pels him to remark 
We saw enough of this to cause ns to wish 
that our government played a larger hand in 
the care of children, so that there would not 
be so much talk about the children of the 
under-privileged and the submerged. 


A valuable work by Soviet scholars 
has been brought out in three volumes 
which arc to be translated into Eng- 
lish. A History of Diplomacy, edited 
by the Academician V. P. Potiomkin 
breaks new ground. If, as claimed by 
Max M. Laserson who analy.ses it in 
International Conciliation for March, 
certain factors discreditable to Russia 
are omitted and objectivity is some- 
times sacrificed to special pleading, are 
any of the Western Powers in a posi- 
tion to raise a disapproving eyebrow ? 
One of its greatest contributions is the 
new light thrown on the antiquity of 
International Law. According to Mr. 
Laserson, it pushes the beginning of 
international law and relations far 
back of the establishment of institu- 
tional Christianity, from which it is 
conventionally dated. On the basis of 
newly disco\cred papyri manuscripts, 
he writes, it 

sihowA thnt the idea of stabilued interna > 
t tonal relations resulting in the creation of 
respective agencies and a specialized dipIo< 
matic bureaucracy is older not only than 
Christendom hut also than Judaism or 
monotheism. The papal h unfit as the first 
ambassadors disappear from the horizon, 
they are overshadowed by figures of much 
older amb;i.ssadors and diplomatic agents iit 
the Near and Far East. 

Mr. Laserson mentions a fra^ent 
of an Egyptian .papyrus, published in 


1912, which shows tlie inviolability of 
diplomats recognised around the year 
2100 B.c. The “general Soviet doc- 
trine,” he says, “is not inclined to 
support the traditional evaluation of 
the Universal pacifying role of institu- 
tional Christianity.” Only good can 
come from pushing back the narrow 
Western cultural frontiers. Civilisation 
is not a modern product and the roots 
of Western culture spread much farther 
East than Greece and Palestine. We 
welcome the Soviet disposition to 
revise and re-evaluate "theories and 
dogmatic concepts in the light of the 
newest archeological and historical 
findings in the Orient.” 

Much valuable information about 
the Russian Communistic regime is 
being published in the U.S.A. and it is 
hut meet that the Indian public should 
l)e educated in it. The Communist 
Party of India will do a disservice to 
their own country by over-emphasising 
tlie good points of the present Russian 
government and minimising and even 
suppressing its numerous weaknesses 
and defects. W’hethcr Communism of 
the Russian type will suit India is a 
very fundamental question to be 
decided not on sentimental grounds 
but by the light of clear thinking based 
on knowledge. The study should not 
be one-sided. Even if India desires to 
be Communist it should not be merely 
imitative of the Russian; it must be 
enlightened Communism, which implies 
that India has learnt from the defects 
and weaknesses of the Russian endeav- 
our. 
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and lost amond the host — as does the evenind 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[Comparatively speaking, Ben Jonson is appreciated only in a restricted 
way by the idealist and the mystic. This is perliaps due to the fact that his 
Discoveries — Timber or Discoveries made Upon Men and Matters is very little 
read. In compiling this book of aphorisms he not only used his own observa- 
tion and imagination but also used thoughts adopted and adapted when his 
mind was tranquil and his mood concentrated and receptive to great thoughts. 
Ben Jonson died on 6th August 1637 and .so this month may well be appropriat- 
ed to reflect upon a few selected aphorisms from that volume. — E d. ] 


Wisdom without honesty is mere 
craft and cozenage. 

I am glad when I see any man 
avoid the infamy of a vice ; but to 
shun the vice itself were better. 

If we would consider what our 
affairs are indeed, not what they are 
called, we should find more evils 
belonging to us, than happen to us. 

There are many that, with more 
ease, will find fault with what is 
spoken foolishly, than can give 
allowance to that wherein you are 
wise silently. 

The worst opinion gotten for 
doing well should delight us. 

Ill fortune never crushed that man 
whom good fortune deceived not. 

He knows not his own strength, 
.tbjtt hath nut met adversity. 


No man is so foolish, but may 
give another good counsel some- 
times; and no man is so wise, but 
may easily err, if he will take no 
other’s counsel but his own. 

The order of God’s creatures in 
themselves is not only admirable 
and glorious, but eloquent : then he 
who could apprehend the con- 
sequence of things in their truth, 
and utter his apprehensions as truly, 
were the best writer or speaker. 

I have considered our whole life is 
like a play : wherein every man, 
forgetful of himself, is in travail with 
expression of another. 

. I have discovered that a feigned 
familiarity in great ones, is a note of 
certain usurpation on the less. 
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[ Almobt at the same time we received two articles on the subject of 
Gandhiji’s Satyagraha : they arc independently written and present two dis- 
tinct view-points. 

The first is written by Shrl G. R. Malkani, the Director of the Indian 
Institute of Philosophy at Amalner, a clear thinker with whose work our readers 
arc familiar. 

The second is by Shrl N. B. Parulekar, who has done useful, practical 
work in the cause of peace and whom we welcome as a new contributor. He is 
the atithor of Let Us Win the Peace and is an active and enthusiastic worker 
of " The Bombay Peace Brigade. ” 

We present these two points of view which need to be reflected uj)on more 
than discussed. — Eo. J 

1.— THE LIMITATIONS OF NON-VIOLENCE 

We in India arc on the eve of animal, not to speak of human be- 
independence. But we cannot .retain ings. But human love is necessarily 
this independence if certain false limited and finite. It cannot achieve 
notions persist in the minds of the everything. It is only a theoretical 
leaders of political thought. The belief that if lov'e is infinite or suffi- 
Indian National Congress is largely ciently strong, nothing can stand in 
dominated by Mahatma Gandhi ; and its way. In actual practice, it can 
Mahatma Gandhi has made of ahinisa achieve only limited results, 
or non-violence not only the highest All that we can say is that, given 
kind of religion, but also a political proper material, it can often do 
principle of the greatest efficiency, wonders. It can disarm a bitter 
It appears to us that it is nothing of enemy and win him over. If we can 
the sort, and that this exaltation of show' an enemy that we are never 
the principle of non-violence invol- offended no matter what he does to 
ves some confusion of thought, in us, he is soon tired of dcxng any 
respect of both religion and politics, injury to us and surrenders to our 
We can understand that a person love. But. once again, we emphasise 
may be so mentally elevated that he the phrase “ given proper material. ” 
regards no one as his enemy. He If the enemy employs only harassing 
has, so to say, effaced his own in- tactics, there is at least time in our 
dividuality. The world is to him favour. Our continued suffering 
kith and kin. If any one is hostile without protest or thought of retalia- 
te him, he shows love to him as to tion may impress him, and he may 
an erring brother. Love has great soon desist from his persecution and 
potency, and can subdue the wild even reciprocate our feelingSi Such 
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conciliation can be permanent and 
lasting as no other conciliation can 
be. Ill-will is replaced by good-will. 

Again, we have to assume that 
the enemy is not lost to all considera- 
tions of humanity, and that his 
religion does not make him think 
that the pain and the suffering of 
the Kafir are of no account what- 
soever and that he is obeying the 
behests of his religion when he kills 
the Kafir. Religious fanaticism is 
the worst type of fanaticism. You 
can never argue with a religious 
fanatic or impress him in any way. 
Granting, however, that there is no 
man but is a human being at heart 
and that even a granite heart could 
be impressed, nothing whatsoever 
can be done to a fanatic through love 
if he is out, not for harassing tactics, 
but for outright destruction and the 
imposition of his will. If he has 
closed his mind to argument and 
works on the single motto of “ Sword 
or Koran ! " he allows us absolutely 
no time to win him through our 
suffering. He would give hell to any 
one who raised his voice in protest 
or made any gesture of opposition. 

It has sometimes occurred to us, 
in all* humility, whether even 
Mahatma Gandhi, the prophet of 
ahimsd, could show any result in 
such a situation. There have been 
several occasions when he could have 
put his philosophy to the test, but 
unfortunately ( or, as I should think, 
fortunately ), he has not availed him- 
self of them. When the Hurs of Sind 
were being suppressed, he protested 
against the employment of violence 


against them. But the world would 
indeed have been convinced most 
definitely about the efficacy of this 
weapon, if his non-violence could 
have succeeded where violence did 
not. Similarly in the case of mob- 
fury in some of the worst riots of 
recent times, we have had no ocular 
proof, and we think that none is 
possible. Where Mahatma Gandhi 
has succeeded, the material was 
relatively good. 

We shall now take a different line 
of argument, also suggested by 
Mahatma Gandhi. This argument 
takes the form of the question. What 
if you fail ? You may get killed, but 
you will have served a great cause. 
We brush aside the question, which 
is quite pertinent here, whether any 
of us want to get killed in this way. 
But what cause should we have 
served by getting killed in meek 
or non-violent protest ? We have in 
the above circumstances no op- 
portunity of prolonged suffering 
through which we could so much as 
start satyagraha. Whether we were 
true satyagrahis or not would not 
be known even to ourselves. Our 
satyagraha would not make any 
news. The proper word for it would 
be " slaughter. ’’ There is no scope 
for satyagraha where reason on the 
other side is lacking and where there 
is a pure and unadulterated exhibi- 
tion of naked force. We might 
console ourselves that we at least 
would have died bravely and with 
no enmity in our heart, and tliat the 
advertisement of newspapers is a 
modem evil which is best avoided,. 
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But let us not delude ourselves with 
the idea that this kind of satyagraha 
has any kind of efficacy ; and by 
efficacy we mean “ power to touch 
the heart of the enemy and make 
him relent. ” There are occasions 
where force can produce an under- 
standing which nothing else can. 

In the present case, we shall have 
died without proving the social value 
of satyagraha. We shall have served 
no social cause. We shall at best 
have sacrificed ourselves in the fires 
of fanaticism in order to give our- 
selves the spiritual consolation of 
saying : ” What if we die ! Is life 
worth living without love and non- 
violence ? ” But then let us not 
speak of non-violence as a social or 
a political weapon. It is at best a 
spiritual weapon in the hands of a 
holy person who cares not for the 
goods of life, and who is content to 
depart when his religion demands it. 
It is expecting too much of normal 
social beings with social respon- 
sibilities and when the honour of 
womenfolk is at stake, to demand 
that they .should behave like .such a 
holy person, or that any amount of 
preaching can make them love their 
enemies and entertain no bitterness 
in their hearts in the face <jf the 
worst kind of atrocities. Non- 
violence is a religious ideal for the 
individual ; it is not a social or polit- 
ical weapon. We deceive ourselves, 
if we think otherwise. 

But is non-violence even the 
highest form of religion ? It is not so 
unconditionally. Hinduism is not a 
religion of non-violence, nor is Islam. 


Non-violence has been specially 
preached by Buddhism, Jainism 
and Christianity. But the Christian 
and the Buddhistic nations have 
observed it only in the breach. No 
nation could live with non-violence 
as its only weapon. A nation is not 
made of men with no real interests 
in the world. It has to meet active 
violence from other nations, and it 
cannot effectively meet it without 
active preparation to meet violence 
with violence. This violence on the 
political plane is quite consistent 
with the highest form of spiritual 
life and thought. 

In the (iita, Arjuna gives the very 
arguments which an ardent satya- 
grahi would give : “ They are my 
kith and kin, my elders and gurus for 
whom I have respect — how can I kill 
them ? What shall I do with all this 
worldly greatness by killing those 
very persons who arc dear and near 
to me ? ” etc. But Sri Krishna called 
all this talk cowardly and unmanly. 
The duty of a Kshatriya is to fight 
for a righteous cause, unmindful of 
the result. 

Violence can be a duty ; and it is 
quite consistent with the highest 
form of spiritual insight. Does not 
Sri Krishna say that the real spirit, 
the Stman, can never be killed, and 
that nobody ever kills or is killed ? 
Knowing all that, on the plane of 
action, we cannot get away from our 
duty however irksome or unpleasant 
it may be. We have to do our duty 
without any desire for the fruit, 
simply because it is duty. Sri 
Krishna goes even so far as to say 
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that he had already killed all those 
people who were arrayed on the 
other side, and that if Arjuna 
thought that he could do anything 
he was really mistaken. All things 
that are ever done are done by the 
will of God. He is the only real 
actor if there is one. We mistakenly 
take the credit and the discredit to 
ourselves. 

If we rise to that level, violence 
does not appear so heinous a thing. 
God attains His ends in various 
ways. We are only His instruments. 
We do not see far. We see only our 
duty. This we must do in the spirit 


of dedication to the cause of right- 
eousness, and not by way of self- 
aggrandisement. If the integrity of 
society requires violence, let there be 
violence. Where persuasion would 
do and violence is unnecessary, 
let there be persuasion. But let us 
not make a religion of non-violence. 
It is only a one-sided religion. The 
higher religion is that which does 
not preach resort to violence, but 
which is not afraid of violence where 
it alone is indicated in the strange 
and variegated forms of human 
idiosyncrasies and human relation- 
ships. 

G. R. Malkani 


II.-MODERN DILEMMAS 


Every human being is longing first 
for peace, and secondly for freedom 
from want of the necessities of a 
care-free life, and also from harm and 
unjustifiable interference. To make 
such conditions possible, a universal 
peace, which can come only from the 
establishment of the brotherhood of 
man, is the recognised prerequisite. 
How such an ideal world can be 
brought about is the question that 
has been’ vexing the minds, of all 
thinking men. The means to attain 
this ideal that are being suggested, 
after mature consideration, by prac- 
tical philosophers differ fundament- 
ally from those that easily appeal to 
most persons. Over what the right 
means are, wordy wars are being 
waged. The greatest difficulty ap- 
pears to be hoMPto change the struc- 
ture of society and the relations 


between nations — governments — as 
that is the first step without which, 
no progress towards the above ideal 
would be possible. 

We are meanwhile facing at every 
stage of our so-called advance more 
difficult dilemmas and we are baffled 
as to how to solve them. No sooner 
do we think that we have at last 
found a means to get out of one, 
than another more monstrous one 
crops up. Our dilemmas have eaten 
up almost all our energy and capa- 
city which would otherwise have 
helped us to promote our well-being 
and happiness. But most of us do 
not yet appear to be prepared to 
take half as much trouble to go to 
the source from which this unbroken 
chain of dilemmas springs. 

The attitude of most of us is not 
far different from that described by 
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Tolstoy in his historical story. For 
celebrating his coronation, King 
Nicolas II announced the free dis- 
tribution of sweets and drinks to the 
poor. People rushed from all parts 
of the country to take advantage of 
it. Everyone tried to reach the place 
of distribution in advance of the 
other that lie might not miss his 
share. Many were trampled to death 
in the meUe that ensued. Those who 
survived began accusing, not them- 
selves for their foolishness or mad- 
ness, but some the King for annoutic- 
ing that kind of a celebration, others, 
the management and still others, the 
police for failing to maintain order ! 

Such occurrences are common. 
Even after bitter consequences, wc 
refuse to see the wrong basis of our 
conduct and beliefs and fail to reform 
them because we cling to our old 
habits and take them to be the only 
practical ones. 

If we reflect, it will occur to us 
that almost all our modern dilemmas 
spring from the wrong basis of our 
conduct, our attitude of violence. 
The great thinkers have pointed this 
out to us. VVe have also lately 
begun to pay lip sympathy or, 
better to say, lip approval to it. At 
least since the end of the first great 
world war, most of us have begun 
to clamour for disarmament, but how 
to bring it about has remained a 
dilemma. We are practically unan- 
imous in our demand that future 
wars must be prevented and that a 
powerful International Authority 
must come into existence to settle 
disputes between the Nations. But 


we do not yet see any clear signs of 
the emergence of such an authority 
or of the atmosphere guaranteeing 
security against any future war. To 
solve this dilemma the best brains 
are still fully absorbed without any 
promi.se of success. 

If we but care to find the real root 
cause of this vexing situation we 
will not fail to trace it to the wrong 
basis of our conduct and beliefs. It 
must dawn upon us that we have 
deliberately ignored the simple and 
obvious basis of human’ conduct 
revealed to us by the seers and 
prophets and that if we but faithfully 
follow it and persuade our fellow-be- 
ings to do the same, these dilemmas 
can be prevented at the source. 
This is no other than “ non-violence ” 
in thought, word and deed. But for 
centuries we have believed that the 
way of non-violence is all right for 
saints but is not practical for worldly 
people. 

Gandhiji reintroduced the doc- 
trine as the basis of human conduct. 
He has experimented and developed 
it on a very wide scale for the last 
nearly fifty years and demonstrated 
its boundless potentialities in all 
fields ,of human activity.* Still the 
hypnotisation of many of us by 
our long-formed beliefs has been so 
thorough that up to this moment 
the practicability and the efficacy of 
non-violence are being questioned 
from different points of view even 
by some highly learned persons. 
Some others who dare not challenge 
the doctrine outright, in view of the 
concrete results achieved by Gandhi- 
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ji’s grand-scale experiment, would 
yet describe its limitations. 

" Indeed it is difficult to see, ” 
they argue, ” how a person can 
practise absolute non-violence ex- 
cept in an ideal world. VVe only 
want to emphasise that non-violence 
and universal love can be an ideal 
only with the Sanyasi. Even Yogis 
and Sanyasis fall far short of the 
ideal, for a being with the sense of 
having a body to feed and maintain 
in health will not be able to be 
always fully non-violent. The very 
processes of growth imply violence 
or destruction or death of some liv- 
ing thing or other. A healthy body 
implies the ability to kill inimical 
germs. Even at a generous estimate 
seventy-five per cent, of mankind 
are at heart predominantly Tamasic 
and Rajasic. Greed, anger, lust and 
violence are the warp and woof of 
their being. Therefore the Tamasic 
and Rajasic forces have to be effec- 
tively neutralised by counter Tamas- 
ic and Rajasic forces, if what is 
valuable in civilisation is to be sav- 
ed. The use of violence in maintain- 
ing a righteous cause is a virtue. ” 

If these arguments are taken to 
be the unchallengeable last word in 
the code governing human conduct, 
then mankind cannot hope to escape 
the formidable dilemmas that are 
every day confronting it and the 
ideal world will ever remain a day- 
dream. 

First, therefore, we must, once for 
all, come to an irrevocable decision 
as to whether it is at all within the 
power of man to bring an ideal 


society into existence. Or whether, 
because we are after all imperfect 
human beings, we are destined to 
remain for ever imperfect and all 
our struggles towards perfection, if 
we make any, are going to prove to 
be nothing better than running after 
a mirage. If thinking persons come 
to a unanimous conclusion on this 
point, one way or the other, it will 
then be easy to decide tipon the 
goal to be pursued and the means 
for achieving it. 

It can safely be assumed that 
thinking persons in general will not 
be prepared to admit that it is 
absolutely beyond the power of man 
to bring about the ideal world, or 
the ideal society. But most of them 
cannot give up the idea of the means 
to which they have long been accus- 
tomed, and when new means are 
suggested they are prompted to rule 
them out as impracticable. They 
are keen to attain the goal of an 
ideal world, but how they fail to 
understand that such an attempt 
as theirs is like boarding a train 
bound for Madras and yet hoping to 
reach Delhi, 1, for one, cannot 
imagine ! 

It is recognised human psychology 
that a revolution in public belief 
takes place very slowly at first, just 
as an empty pot lowered into a well 
takes in water very slowly in the 
beginning but, when it becomes 
sufficiently heavy with the water 
already taken in, it gets filled in no 
time. The fact that more and niore 
people have b^un seriously to think 
about the potentiality of aon-vio<< 
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lence is an indication that non-vio- 
lence is sure shortly to become a 
universally accepted creed. 

Let ns now critically examine the 
argument.^ against non-violence that 
are being even now advanced, includ- 
ing those quoted above. Can we 
expect an ideal society or an ideal 
world to fall from heaven ? In other 
words, must an ideal world first 
come into existence for a man to be 
able to lead an ideal life ? Or is it 
only an increasing number of men 
leading ideal lives that is going to 
convert the existing world into an 
ideal one ? It has been proved 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, by 
ample historical evidence and also 
logically, that counter-violence has 
not succeeded and will never succeed 
in neutralising violence. The last 
war, like previous wars, was fought 
to end all wars, but has produced 
the atom bomb, creating one more 
dilemma— how to control it ? 

Who is to decide, and how. what 
a righteous cause is ? And, once 
you use violence for the so-called 
righteous cause, who can prevent 
you, and how, from using it for other 
than a righteous cause ? If you try 
to answer these questions, the fallacy 
of these arguments will be self- 
evident. 

As far as present governments are 
concerned, they are machineries of 
violence, supposed to derive their 
power to use violence from the law- 
ful consent of the ruled. This is 
inevitable so long as society is 
violence-minded. To prevent or 
check violence in society, govern- 


mental violence is considered to be 
the lesser evil. But it is after ail an 
evil and universally admitted to be 
such. It is also universally admit- 
ted that, because of the existence 
of this evil in our midst, the greater, 
all-destructive evils, wars, spring up 
as its inevitable climaxes. 

We must not forget this. We 
must also not forget that mankind 
is unanimous in denouncing wars 
and is anxious to remove all possibil- 
ities of their recurrence. If wars 
are considered unavoidable evils and 
regular features of human life, then 
matters will stand on an altogether 
different footing. But are we going 
to consider the law of the sword the 
final deciding factor in any dis- 
pute ? If so, then, as is admitted, 
the natural outcome will always be 
that those who are better armed 
will win ; " the stronger will always 
get the best of the affair, and the 
weaker will have often to go to the 
wall irrespective of the justice of 
their cause, ” and might will estab- 
lish itself as right. Will the “ right- 
eous cause ” have any meaning un- 
der those circumstances ? Whatever 
one considers to be one’s rights, if 
one is able through the use of force 
to get them, will have to be accept- 
ed as a righteous cause ! 

It is being claimed that violence 
has all along held sway ; that the 
moral basis of non-violence has 
always broken down in this imperfect 
world ; that non-violence has to be 
preserved at the point of the bayo- 
net ; that Christ’s insistence on non- 
violence, love and peace have not 
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found many followers in Christian 
lands ; that, although Islam is said 
to be a religion of peace, it is doubt- 
ful if the adherents of any other 
religion havfe been addicted to such 
unrestricted violence ; that precept 
and practice have seldom kept pace 
with each other and that even 
Buddha, Christ and Chaitanya have 
been able to influence their enemies 
but slightly. These and countless 
other such claims that are being 
made are worthless as evidence that 
mankind is incapable of pursuing 
the path to perfection. They only 
prove, if anything, that men in 
general have chosen to commit a 
continuous default by failing to abide 
by the law of their own being. It is 
no wonder therefore that they arc 
undergoing the punishment for that 
breach. 

To prove the impracticability of 
non-violence either for common 
people in their worldly affairs or in 
some fields of group life, such as 
economics or politics, the authority 
of the Vedanta and the Gita even is 
sought, in the belief that it would be 
held to be unimpeachable. As the 
doctrine of non-violence has its origin 
in the religious injunctions, how can 
such an authority be had ? The 
fun of the matter, however, is that 
these critics of “ non-violence ” have’ 
no alternative to so misinterpreting 
the teachings as to suit their own 
meaning. The following quotations 
are given : — 

The soul is never born, nor does it 
die. It is eternal and is not killed. 
Weapons do not destroy it. Any work 


or occupation suited to.dne’s nature, 
whether it involves violence or not, 
will be a means to freedom, if it is done 
in a non-attuched spirit. He who does 
the duty ordained by his own nature 
incur.s no evil provided he develops 
non-attachment. 

What a gross misinterpretation it 
is to say that these quotations permit 
violence! These and similar argu- 
ments are in the nature of the Devil’s 
quoting scripture to defend his 
actions. One will not fail to notice 
in these quotations that the most 
essential condition, in which no 
blame can be attributed to a person 
resorting to violence, is that the 
performance must be ‘‘in a non- 
attached spirit. ” To detach from 
the context this prerequisite condi- 
tion of reaching a state of non- 
attachment and to tell a man of 
passions that there is scriptural 
authority for him to practise vio- 
lence, is an utter distortion of the 
scriptures. When a man reaches a 
state of non-attachment, his actions 
are not prompted by any feeling of 
enmity, hatred, revenge or violence 
and he incurs no sin for what he 
does because he does not remain 
conscious that he himself is the doer. 
The state of non-attachment and 
non-violence are practically synon- 
ymous. The realisation of the soul 
as being eternal, not subject to 
birth or death and immune from 
destruction by weapons, is the high- 
est state of human perfection which 
it is the only mission of human life 
to reach. By mere theoretical 
knowledge of it, can we kill a person 
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and yet hope to escape the sin ? Let 
us see what the Gita actually has 
said : — 

Hold alike pleasure and pain, gain 
and loss, victory and defeat, and gird 
up thy loins for the fight ; so doing 
thou shalt not incur sin. 

He who is free from ail sense of ” I, ” 
whose motive is untainted, slays not 
nor is hound, even though he slay ail 
these worlds. 

As the critics of non-violence 
acknowledge the authority of the 
above scriptural statements, they 
obviously believe man capable of the 
effort to reach such perfection. How 
is it then that they deny his capacity 
to act non-violcntly ? 

Is there any necessity for advocat- 
ing violence ? Is that not a brute 
instinct easily exhibited by man ? 
Are we to perpetuate our imperfec- 
tion by making provision for it ? 
Man does not possess the power to 
give life to the dead. What author- 
ity has he, therefore, to put a person 
to death ? Again, “ Man is not 
capable of knowing the Absolute 
Truth and therefore is not competent 
to punish. ” We often revise our 
opinions. How can we say with 
certainty what is absolutely justifi- 
able and how can we use violence 
for its achievement ? 

The whole trouble with the critics 
of non-violence is that without any 
serious effort to remove the deep- 
rooted beliefs from the minds of the 
mass of average men, they expect 
immediate and solid results from the 
superficial influence Gandhiji’s non- 
violence movement has exerted on 


the mass mind. Are not the results 
visible even from the superficial 
observance of non-violence, and that 
too by a comparatively small number 
of persons out of the vast population 
of India, enough to indicate to any 
unbiased observer the boundless 
potentialities of the practice ? 

If by beating a drum we are able 
to prepare lakhs of men to commit 
slaughter, why should we consider it 
impossible to prepare an equal 
number to practise non-violence, 
which guarantees well-being and 
peace to all ? Is it difficult to con- 
vince the people that whatever good 
one does to another without selfish 
motive never goes in vain ? Can 
we not impress upon them that 
whatever thoughts they send out 
return to them with redoubled force; 
that when they wish well to others, 
even to their enemies, the thought- 
forces of wishing well invariably 
return to them ; that the sword of 
forgiveness is “ the soft heart-pierc- 
ing non-metallic weapon ” and is 
proof against evil ; and that we must 
not do to others what we wish others 
should not do to us ? 

Even for impressing people with 
the utility of a product, continuous 
advertisement and practical demon- 
stration are required. Similarly, 
enough and continuous preaching 
and practice of non-violence are 
necessary if ever larger numbers of 
people are to be made to understand 
its value and to take to it. It is the 
only effort worth making. For cen- 
turies we have glorified the bravery 
of tbe sword, individual competitioi) 
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and the accumulation of riches, all 
three of which are in effect the 
negation of regard for our fellow-be- 
ings. If we are really honest in 
our intention to solve our present 
dilemmas, to prevent future wars, 
to bring about the universal brother- 
hood of man and an ideal world in 
which all mankind can live in har- 
mony and happiness, is it not in- 
cumbent on all right-thinking per- 
sons all over the world to join 
together for propaganda for making 
the people non-violence-minded, by 
glorifying acts of utmost regard for 
one’s fellow-being, of love even of 
one’s enemy and of the bravery of 
selfless sacrifice for the good of 
others ? This change in the basis of 
human conduct is in turn the basis 
for changing the existing structure 
of society and also the existing re- 
lations between nations. 

When we keep before our eyes the 
highest ideal and mankind is persuad- 
ed to try to reach it, all will succeed 
at least in approaching much nearer 


to it. That is how unity will 
automatically be brought about. 
Tolstoy has said that it is not neces- 
sary for one man to run after another 
to bring about unity ; let everyone 
move towards the light and ail will 
come together. 

When violence is thus removed 
from society, the governments which 
are today institutions of organised 
violence will no longer be necessary 
and society can reach an ideal state 
of anarchy — not in the sense of 
chaos, but in the sense that without 
the help of any government men can 
manage their affairs harmoniously. 
In the intervening stage the reign of 
non-violence will facilitate the com- 
ing into existence of an International 
Authority. Let all our intellect, 
energy and efforts be directed to- 
wards making world-wide propa- 
ganda for non-violence as the only 
worthy basis of human conduct ; and 
all the evils from which society is 
suffering today will vanish. 

N. B. Parulekar’ 


MALAVIYAJI 


We are glad to learn that a Commit- 
tee has been set up for the purpose of 
publishing an authentic biography of 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
illustrious founder of the Benares 
Hindu University and one of the makers 
of modern India : for his life, crowded 
as it was with acts of selfless service to 
the country, will be an abiding inspira- 
tion to the people. The Committee, 
of which Professor Trilocban Pant of 


the Benares Hindu University is the 
Secretary, has requested, therefore, all 
those institutions, associations and 
organisations with which Panditji was 
connected and those individuals who 
knew him intimately, as well as the 
editors of the periodicals and papers in 
which articles on him appeared, to 
co-operate with it in its project by 
sending all the available pertinent 
biographical material to the Secretary. 



WHAT RELIGION SHOULD WE TEACH 
OUR CHILDREN ? 


[ Miss Margaret Barr, whose, book The Great Unity has recently gone 
into the second edition, writes here on her favourite theme, so important for all 
who aspire to build a better world. The unity of knowledge is a fundamental 
and no branch thereof can be neglected in our educational curricula without peril 
to the whole. The Knowledge of religion as a Science, in both the theoretical 
and the applied sections, should be imparted and the development of the subject 
should follow treatment similar to the one given to any other subject. If the 
Hindus of today had known the beauties of Islam and its influence in the social 
sphere, the cry of Pakistan perhaps would never have been heard. Equally 
true is it that the ignorance of Muslims, not only the illiterate but also the 
educated, about Hindu religion and jdiilo.sophy has narrowed their views, 
tarnished their patriotism and deflected their loyalty to sectarian channels. 
In the future India, as in Pakistan, the problem of religious education for the 
young should occupy the prompt and careful attention of the legislatures. — Ed.] 


The question of religious instruc- 
tion for children is always before the 
public mind, and it would seem that 
the majority who have any views on 
the subject incline to one of two 
camps. ■ 

On the one hand are the secular- 
ists who feel that the harm done by 
religion throughout history so far 
outweighs the good, that the best 
thing would b<‘ for us to wash our 
bands of it completely and by leav- 
ing children entirely without 
religious instruction, leave them free 
either to live out their lives un- 
touched by religion or to evolve a 
faith for themselves when they reach 
the age to do so. 

On the other hand are those who 
believe that their primary duty in 
life is to proselytise for the faith to 
which they happen to belong and 
who consequently make the most of 


every opportunity that comes their 
way for influencing the unformed 
and pliable minds of children and 
young people. 

If a tree is to be judged by its 
fruits ( and how else can it be judg- 
ed ? ) it would appear that both of 
these attitudes are tragically wrong. 
For surely the absence of any relig- 
ioti is one of the root causes of the 
materialism, selfishness and restless- 
ne.ss which prevail throughout the 
world at the present day. ‘Whereas 
communal conflict, intolerance and 
bigotry are some of the fruits of the 
dogmatic, proselytising attitude. 

Let us look a little more closely 
at both of these. The secularist 
argument is plausible and cogent. 
It is difficult to deny that religion 
has been either the cause or the 
pretext of many black chapters in 
human history and will continue to 
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be a very dangerous rallying-cry so 
long as the masses remain either 
ignorant and superstitious or bigoted 
and fanatical. Therefore, say the 
secularists, let us be rid of it once 
and for ail ; and if, as the religious 
people claim, religion has any in- 
trinsic value or importance, it will 
rise again from the ashes of the old 
faiths in the hearts and minds of 
people who have been left free and 
unprejudiced in childhood. 

Such a theory rests on the assump- 
tion that religion is in a class by 
itself and differs radically from all 
other activities of the human mind. 
And it is in conflict with educational 
theory in all other branches of 
knowledge. We do not say that, if 
Mathematics and Science have any 
intrinsic value, people will discover 
them for themselves in adult life 
without any teaching when young. 
Doubtless, in the future as in the 
past, if these subjects were left 
untaught, an occasional rare mind, 
a Euclid, a Galileo, a Newton, would 
arise to make the discoveries all 
over again. But because the average 
human being is not a gifted creature 
like these, does that mean that 
Mathematics and Science have no 
value for him ? How much of the 
knowledge which is put to dally use 
in the healing of the sick by the 
average practitioner would ever 
have been acquired by him without 
guidance and teaching and the 
knowledge of the findings of his pre- 
decessors ? And even in the less 
specifically rational and more imag- 
inative activities, such as Art and 


Music, surely it is only the very 
greatest who can achieve anything 
without instruction and in utter 
independence of all that has gone 
before, if indeed anybody ever can. 

And in religion also, though it is 
true that saints and mystics cannot 
be made by teaching any more than 
musicians and artists can, it is also 
true that the lives of ordinary, 
average people can be enriched and 
ennobled by contact with religious 
genius just in the same way as by 
contact with the world’s great works 
of art and music and literature. It 
would seem, therefore, that the 
secularists arc* insisting upon an 
unwarranted impoverishment of the 
educational environment when they 
press for complete secularisation. 

The people in the other camp, on 
the contrary, believing that religion 
is the most important thing in life, 
leave no stone unturned in their 
endeavour to persuade or compel 
everyone to join their particular 
organisation and profess their creed. 
By them also, though in a different 
way, the accepted canons of educa- 
tional theory are discarded. In all 
other subjects it is the aim of 
education to teach children to think 
for themselves and to understand 
the things that they study, tracing 
the development of a subject step 
by step. But in religion what 
matters is the acceptance of truths 
miraculously revealed in a book 
which under no circumstances is 
to be submitted to the ordinary 
processes of rational criticism i?ut is 
to be venerated blindly as being 
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entirely diflerent from all other 
bookSj the ipsissima verba of God. 

Surely it is possible to find a 
middle path between these two ex- 
tremes, one that shall neither dis- 
regard nor contradict the findings of 
enlightened educational theory. 

The secularists are right in de- 
manding that children’s minds be 
left free and unprejudiced. But is 
it not possible to give them an in- 
troduction to the study of religion, as 
to Natural Science and Geography, 
without either fettering their minds 
or filling them with prejudices ? 

The other camp is right in assert- 
ing the tremendous importance of 
religion and the harm that is done by 
leaving it out of a child’s education. 
But that does not mean that religion 
should be presented to the child 
mind as something wholly different 
from all the other things he learns, 
something which he must just accept 
blindly and on no account question 
or seek to understand. 

It is true, of course, that no 
amount of teaching can give relig- 
ious experience to either child or 
adult, any more than it can create a 
poet, an artist or a musician. But 
it is also true that even the least 
gifted can derive great inspiration, 
from the achievements and example 
of the great. It is also true that 
children are by nature hero-wor- 
shippers and, if encouraged in their 
early years, can grow up to revere 
those who are great in spirit above 
those who are merely great in mar- 
tial prowess — the warriors and con- 
querors of history’s sorry tale. And 


people taught to know and love, not 
one only but all of the world’s great 
spiritual leaders, will have a far 
better foundation on which to build 
their own religious life than those 
brought up in either the secularists’ 
or the dogmatists’ camp. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
approaching the question of religious 
instruction for children, certain basic 
principles should be kept in mind ; — 

First, that the capacity for clear, 
honest thinking is one of man's 
greatest and rarest capacities and 
that, no matter what the subject of 
their study, children should be en- 
cour.igcd to develop this capacity to 
the utmost and to be as honest in 
their doubts and questionings as in 
their beliefs and acceptances. Such 
honesty will not lead them astray 
but will help them to sift the gold 
from the dross and to distinguish 
between superstition and faith. 

Second, that, great though thought 
is (“ the light of the world and the 
chief glory of man” as Bertrand 
Russell has called it ) it is not man’s 
only gift, and in the study of religion, 
as of other subjects, imagination, 
idealism and reverence should also 
be allowed full play. Encourage 
children, by all means, to think and 
reason and ask questions about the 
tenets and teachings that have come 
down from past ages, but let them 
be encouraged also to love and revere 
the great souls who have set exam- 
ples of unselfishness and tolerance 
and devotion and courage, of love 
for God and their fellows. For it is 
only such love and reverence that can 
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awaken in them the desire to explore 
for themselves the path which those 
great ones trod and to test for them- 
selves the truth of their religious 
message. 

What then is the answer to our 
question, " What religion shall we 
teach our children ? ” Far be it from 
the present writer to attempt any fi- 
nal or dogmatic answer. And before 
attempting even a tentative one, let 
me first reiterate and stress some 
negative points that must never be 
lost sight of. 

First, that we should not confine 
our teaching to any one of the relig- 
ious and theological systems of the 
world. Second, that when teaching 
children we should avoid everything 
controversial. And, third, that the 
teacher should remember always 
that, strictly speaking, he cannot 
teach religion at all ; that what he 
is will always speak more loudly 
than what he says and that the ut- 
most he can hope to do is, by his 
own example and by the inspiration 
which he can put into his teaching, 
to make his pupils want to embark 
upon the quest for themselves. 

Having made these points clear, 
the writer's own answer as to what 
the content of the teaching should be 
can be summarised very shortly : — 

For young children, suitable sto- 
ries, both scriptural and traditional, 
from all the world’s religions. 

At the next stage, outlines of the 
lives and teachings of the founders 
of the living religions, and perhaps 
even of the founders of some relig- 


ions no longer living, such as Akh- 
naton of Egypt. 

At the next stage, studies of out- 
standing passages in the world's 
sacred books. 

Trees (and religions) must be 
judged by their fruits and. since no 
one of the world’s faiths can claim a 
monopoly of good fruits, children 
should be taught the facts about 
them all, in order that they may 
grow up free from the- bigotry and 
superiority complex that cripple the 
minds of those whose early instruc- 
tion is narrow and dogmatic. 

In other words, they should be 
taught, not just this or that partic- 
ular religion, but the perennial, 
universal truths which are at the 
root of all. And since it is useless 
to expect that teaching such as this 
will be given in the home, it would 
seem that all religious instruction 
given in schools should be along 
these lines. So long as school instruc* 
lion also remains in the hands of 
people whose chief concern is to prose- 
lytise for one particular faith, just 
so long will children contintte to grow 
up either with narrow, exclusive 
notions about religion or with no in- 
terest in it at all, as at present. 

It is unfortunately true that at 
the moment there are almost as few 
teachers as parents with the neces- 
sary interest and knowledge to teach 
in this way, but that is a fault that 
can fairly quickly be remedied if the 
matter is taken in hand by training 
centres and colleges and insbted 
upon in all State and State-added 
schools. We teach citizeztsh^ at a* 
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matter of course these days, but who 
can be said to liave had an adequate 
course in that subject if he has been 
brought up in ignorance of or with 
distorted ideas about the religion 
and customs of his fellow-citizens ? 
When the State takes the matter up 
and insists on teaching religion as 


impartially and thoroughly as it 
teaches other subjects, there will at 
last be some hope of doing away 
with the rivalry and bitterness and 
misunderstanding that at present 
rend India in pieces and cast such a 
dark cloud over a future otherwise 
bright with hope and promise. 

Margaret Barr 


WORKERS AND WORK 


There are echoes of William Morris 
ill Shri J. Kumarappii's rnonograjih 
“ The Philosophy of Work, ’’ recently 
published muler that title with two 
other valuable essays by the Alt- India 
Village Industries Association at 
Wardha. But there is also an import- 
ant contribution of the writer’s own. 
Morris’s was a cry in the wilderness of 
complacent nineteenth-oentury indus- 
trialism. Since hi,s apjieal, catastrophe 
has twice overspread the world. Indus- 
trialism is less complacent today. Has 
suffering made it also more receptive ? 

Shri Kumarappa pleads for the 
recognition that the well-being of the 
worker is the projxir end of work. 
Culture should be a natural unfoldmcnt 
through work, not something imposed 
from without. Work should develop 
the worker’s intelligence, his character 
and his artistic sense. He must be 
able to see the social aspect of his 
contribution. 

The creative element — “ the germ of 
growth ” — and toil are harmoniously 
blended in work of the right type, as 
are the constituent parts of a balana;d 
diet. They are both essential. The 


scKi.sh attempt to split work into its 
cimstituent elements, to take the 
pleasure for oneself and to impose the 
toil on others leads to slavery — whether 
the chattel-slavery of ancient Greece 
and Rome or the wage-slavery of 
modern days. It turns, he says, the 
routine part of work to drudgery and 
makes of its play part, indulgence. And 
it leads inevitably to the concentration 
of power, with all its evils. 

Division of labour up to a certain 
point, Shri Kumarappa concedes, is in 
the interest of efficiency but it becomes 
unwholesome when carried beyond the 
point where a man’s work allows no 
intelligent interest, no scope for his 
initiative. 

Shri Kumarappa declares that human 
progress is being checked by indus- 
trialisation and standardisation. By 
ignoring the fact that the providing of 
material needs is not the sole or even 
the highest end of work, 

wc may be gaining the whole material world 
but we are undoubtedly losing our soul. Is 
it not time we called a halt and took stock 
and adjusted our mode oi living and working 
to cultivate that which is highest and noblest 
in us ? 



PROSELYTISM IN FREE INDIA 

• ' f > 

[ For years Gandhiji has been pointing to the fundamental weakness in thjB 
proselytising' religion whose missionaries have reaped in India a harvest so 
disproportionate to the great efforts made. To him tlie sole criterion, he said, 
w»s whether the missionaries were spreading " the perfume of their lives. " If 
they had spiritual truth, it would transmit itself, as the rose transmitted Us 
o'vn scent, without a movement. “ All I want them to do is to live Christiap 
lives, not to annotate them. ” The denationalising effect of conversion to Christ- 
ianity, which he has pointed out and which Mr. Anthony Elenjimittnm bringjs 
out here, carries in it the seeds of the destruction of official Christianity as a 
power in India, seeds which, as Mr. Elcnjimittam makes plain in this article. 


will inevitably bear their fruit when 
is a change of heart and not a change 
ing truth as also superficial fal.scliood 
accepts the common truth they hold 
fallacies of all. — Eu. j 

In 1932 the Report of the Amer- 
ican Laymen’s Foreign Mission 
Inquiry was published — Re-thinking 
Missions. The Report is worth 
studying, because it is the most 
liberal and universal approach to 
Christianity vis-d-vis the historical 
non-Christian religions. There is 
not the slightest trace of clerical 
bigotry or ecclesiastical obscurantism 
in it. It is a Laymen’s Report, an 
American Report, and hence, free, 
positive .and realistic. 

The aim of missionary enterprise, 
the Report says, " is to seek with the 
people of other lands a true knowl- 
edge and love of God, expressing 
in life and word what we have learnt 
through Jesus Christ, and endeavour- 
ing to give effect to His spirit in the 
life of the world. " The mission- 
aries are advised not to try for the 
iinpo$sil)le, viz^. the uprooting of 


idia IS free. That which the world; needs 
of label. In all religions there is undcrly- 
or superstition. The wise man is he who 
and rejects the unique claims and private 

other religions, but to seek “ con- 
tinued co-cxistence with Christian,- 
ity ” of all other religions, “ each 
stimulating the other in growth 
towards the ultimate goal — unity in 
the completest religious truth.” The 
Report further proclaims that 
men are seekers after truth and tha,t 
all religions, including Christianity^ 
have much to learn from, the others,. 
The Report adds : — 

All fences and private properties, in 
truth are futile ; the final truth, what- 
ever it may be, is the New Testament of 
every existing. faith. 

The Report is remarkable for its 
breadth of vision, its insight into 
religious truths, and, above all, for 
itg all-embracing sympathy and 
really catholic outlook. : ■ 

The Report attracted but a!'few 
thinking , minds. Practically it feW 
|lat,,.be«knie. a vpice. in the ivlldern«fif» 
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in the midst of the overwhelming 
majority of the official Christian 
churches who are enticing the poor 
and ignorant of this land to their 
sectarian creeds. But now that new 
horizons are being opened up, the 
call to re-think the position of the 
proselytising missions of Church of- 
ficialdom becomes more urgent. A 
thinking Christianity in India has 
become a pressing problem. India — 
psychologically and in the conscience 
of the civilised world already free — 
will be recognised as such by the 
British Government by June 1948. 
Will the Christian churches be free 
by then ? 

The denationalisation process that 
has undermined Inimanity in the 
Indian Church is so great an evil 
that it outweighs all the educational 
or literary advantages the country 
has derived from the white mission- 
aries. Leaving aside the living and 
Oriental Christ, they preached to us 
the mechanism of the church official- 
dom, a Christ clad in swaddling- 
clothes or imprisoned within steel 
dogmatic walls. The missionaries 
denationalised us all ; demoralised 
many and deadened creative enter- 
prise among the poor fish caught 
within their net. The people of the 
Khasia Hills are to^y neither 
Indians nor the jovial, simple hill 
tribes that they were prior to the 
missionary trade in that blooming 
part of Assam. In India throughout, 
all those Christians who follow the 
leadership of the official Churches of 
the West, arc cut off from the 
nationalist forces on the one side. 


and from the redeeming grace of the 
Oriental Christ on -the other. The 
bigger the Church, the greater its 
power to grind down originality and 
spontaneity of thought and action. 

All that is worth while and really 
useful in the W^estern churches has 
already been accepted and embraced 
by representative Indians like Ram 
Mohun Roy, Gandhi and Tagore. 
We have accepted what is worth 
while in the religions of the West, 
not because of, but in spite of, the 
Christian missionaries. The official 
bureaucrats of the Churches are far 
removed from the heart and soul of 
the Christ of Palestine and the cul- 
tural heritage of India ; they also 
stand poles apart from the Gospel 
of " Jesus and Him crucified. ” 
How many among the missionaries 
can say with Jesus: "The foxes 
have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head ” ? How 
many among them have had that 
living experience of God in Christ, of 
Christ in God, which St. Paul and 
other early missionaries experienc- 
ed ? How few missionaries can say, 
" Follow me ; I am a follower of 
Christ ” ! 

The Indian Christian community 
is cut off from the taproot and 
therefore from natural growth. The 
Indian Christian groups are like 
branches cut off from the Vine of 
Life, which will wither away in time. 
They claim superiority above their 
own countrymen and their exotic 
scriptures are raised above those 
purees of the pkiloso^ia peremnu. 
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which have formed what is best in 
the lives of repi'esentative Indians. 
This indictment is not limited to the 
missionaries’ neglect of our Vedas 
and Vedanta alone, but covers 
almost the whole range of social, 
moral and political life as well. This 
denationalisation can hardly be 
compatible with the demand for the 
nationalisation of foreign elements 
in this Awakened India. 

With the exception of so few 
missionaries that they can be count- 
ed on the tips of the fingers, neither 
the white missionaries nor their 
brown acolytes have really Under- 
stood the spirit of India’s cultural 
heritage. Sadder still is the fact 
that they have not understood 
the eternal message of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whose God-realisation 
made him great with a sort of divine 
kinship. The ecclesiastical official- 
dom is tied with the vested interests, 
with much of political bargaining 
and diplomatic manoeuvring, a 
condition which will have to end if 
Christianity is to give a lead and light 
to benighted humanity. 

Wiser brains both in the East and 
in the West have made suggestions 
along these lines that alone will 
really bridge the gulf between East 
and West. But the officialdom of 
the Churches has failed to heed this 
warning. They are suffocating ; no 
daring leadership has ever come 
from Church officialdom. It is the 
thinkers and mystics that have given 
vitality to the Church and have 
brought the message of the Gospel 
to the world at large. The history 




of so-called heresies is the history 
of individual adventurers and solita- 
ry martyrs who have sacrificed their 
life in quest of creative truth, which 
all great prophets have realised in 
themselves and proclaimed to the 
world as the saving gospel and the 
redeeming message. The “ Gnostic 
heresy ” was nothing but Jnana 
marga in Western garb. The " Arian 
Heresy ” was nothing but mono- 
theism and stern asceticism reintro- 
duced into the polytheistic and self- 
indulging official Church. The 
Roman Church has branded Luther 
as the arch-heretic, Luther, a valiant 
fighter for human freedom against 
the machine-minds of the ecclesias- 
tical profiteers. The papal theolo- 
gians defined the modernist thought 
in the Catholic Church as the " com- 
pendium of all heresies. ” Yet for 
one acquainted with the compar- 
ative study of religions and philoso- 
phies, men like Alfred Loisy and 
George Tyrrell were the most 
catholic minds within the Roman 
Church, citizens of the world on the 
same level as a Vivekananda or a 
Rabindranath in India. Even with 
the keys of the kingdom the Roman 
Church cannot shut the gates of 
immortality or shut out perennial 
inspiration from the hearts of those 
who have had direct experience of 
God. 

Do I then advocate a clean sweep 
of Christianity in India ? Not a 
clean sweep, but complete adapta- 
tion and integration. The Cluistiaii 
West today needs missionaries more 
than India, China or Japan, who 
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have more spiritual resburces to 
sedress their past and to build up 
their future. Although we inveigh 
against the ignorance and the su- 
periority--complex of the Christian 
missionaries, we still can pray that 
they may be forgiven for having 
built up the city of Caesar in the 
name of the City of God. Those 
churches that grew in India as a by- 
product of British imperialism will 
have to quit their privileged posi- 
tion with the quitting British. The 
mighty ecclesiastical bureaucrats 
must tumble from their thrones. 
Let those who would remain adapt 
themselves to the national needs 
and adopt India as their country. 

Wiser brajiis in this, as in every 
jothcr century, have pointed out the 
way to wed the East with the West. 
The missions have discarded that 
way. Christian missions will grow 
freely only in so far as they under- 
stand this irresistible urge to unity 
and the changed outlook in India 
and the world. 

Will Christian missions continue 
to proselytise in a free India ? The 
answer is clear. There can be only 
free Christianity in a free India. All 
the exotic plants will slowly but 
surely die out. The Church of Eng- 
larvd will better thrive in England 
than in India. The Church of Rome 
will be relegated to Rome and an 
Indian Church, truly national but 
with an international significance, be 
formed. In centuries gone by the 
missionaries have enticed many 
" natives ” with offerings of Western 
dress and teaching them a little 


English . The trading with religion 
must end in India with the ending of 
British rule. 

The time has come for Indian 
leadership in everything concernii^ 
the vital problems of the Indian 
.people, whether the citizens of new 
India arc labelled Hindus, Moslems 
or Christians. The changing of labels, 
called conversion, will have no mean- 
ing in a free India and an- enlight- 
ened world. Only the deepening of 
racial, national and human con- 
sciousness is needed. Then a Catholic 
from Italy, an Anglican from Eng- 
land and a Lutheran from Germany 
will join hands with their soul-mates 
from Hindu India, Moslem Arabia, 
Shintoist Japan or Confucianist 
China. Differences and quarrels are 
only on the surface. On deeper 
levels all religions meet. Mutual 
help in realising the common God of 
all through the way best suited to 
each will be welcomed. But mere 
re-Iabclling and denationalising of 
Indians by Western missionaries and 
their Indian clerks will be resented 
and resisted by a free and responsible 
national government of India. 

The Indian genius is essentially 
free and, loyal to our • religious 
traditions, we can hardly brook re*- 
ligions authority from outside. The 
official Christian churches are essen- 
tially based on the authority of either 
Bible or tradition or both. The 
Indian religious genius is creativei 
whereas the official Christian 
churches are mechanical, author‘- 
itarian and spirit-stiflingi It js fot 
this reason that most representative 
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Indians have shown, disinclination 
towards proselytism. When the 
Foreign Government goes, the 
foreign capital of the missionaries 
also will greatly weaken, which will 
a£fect the churches’ pomp and show. 
.With them much of the aggre^ive 
superiority-complex also will fade 
away. The official churches have 
only bad omens from everywhere 
even before the quitting of the 
British. How much more when rep- 
resentative Indians will be entrust- 
ed with the task of running their 


country, of preserving what is lasting 
in their national heritt^ and of 
enhancitig abd integrating it with 
what is lasting and worth while in 
all civilisations! So, missionary ac- 
tivity in its official sense will prove 
uncongenial and un-Indian in a 
politically and economically free 
India, in a spiritually and morally 
awakened India, however welcome 
in a spiritually regenerative and 
redemptive sense, in a way compatr 
ible w'ith the hidian genius and 
Indian self-respect. 

Anthony Elknjimittam 


COLOUR PREJUDICE 


That practice must be squared with 
profession if the latter is to carry any 
weight is brought out by Frank S. 
Loescher in Pathways to Understand- 
ing: Overcoming Community Barriers 
to International Cultural Co-operation 
( Pamphlet 15, The Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, Haddam, Connecticut). 
Race attitudes in the United States are 
of world importance today, when inter- 
national understanding is so essential, 
and the crowding of foreign students 
to America’s shores offers a golden 
opportunity for promoting it. 

That American racial practices and 
the tendency to think of other peoples 
as inferior are directly opposed to the 
basic ideal of American life must be 
admitted. As Mr. Loescher writes, 
the dichotomy betWMn the American 
creed and the American deed cannot 


be hidden.” 

White Americans sooner or later will find 
out that people of colour are a majority of 
the world’s population and that the Unite^d 
States cannot go on perpetuating anachronist- 
ic customs and at the same time try to sell 
democracy to the world. 

Mr. Loescher urges frank admission 
of " our national sin.” Its recognition 
as such must precede effective Amer- 
ican participation in the "gradually 
developing world effort to eliminate 
discrimination based on race, colour 
or creed.” .That effort will not be 
served by creedal-prejudice-riddeh 
India’s or ideology-bound Europe's 
taking a " holier-than-thou " attitude 
tbwards the weakness of our Americah 
brothers. It is for the men and WDhnm 
of all countries to declare an all-out 
war ’on prejudice of every stripe, 



HOLLAND’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
EUROPEAN CULTURE 

[ How much the poorer culturally the world would be without the con- 
tribution of the smaller nations is brought out again in this article by Arnold 
D. Listnuer, who since the war has served as London correspondent of a group 
of Dutch newspapers and as the editor of a weekly which started underground 
during the last war. He shows again, as has been previously shown in our 
pages in articles on Hungary, Belgium and Switzerland, that quantity and 
quality are quite independent factors. The world, bemused and overawed by 
size and numbers, will do well to substitute the criterion of cultural achieve- 


ment in assessing worth.— Ed. ] 

Dutchmen often humbly apologise 
to foreigners that their country is 
only very small. That is indeed the 
case, when we refer to its geograph- 
ical size and its nine million inhab- 
itants. They are, however, wrong 
when they mean by the word " only ” 
that from abroad the Dutch nation 
is looked upon with a certain degree 
of pity, because of its physical 
smallness. 

The world has heard much of the 
Dutch achievements — the never- 
ending struggle against the water — 
the dikes and bridges, the reclaiming 
of the Zuiderzee — Holland's in so 
many respects magnificent work in 
the overseas territories and finally 
its fight against the unbearable 
German occupation. 

But the Dutch are not merely a 
people of technicians, merchants or 
soldiers. They are religiously, 
spiritually and culturally a highly 
educated people, many of whom 
know three or four foreign languages. 
The country's smallness was, after 
all, an advantage for the individual 


development of the people. The 
Dutch never knew the adoration of 
force, displayed throughout history 
by the big nations. They fortunately 
never became a militaristic power, 
although their navy conquered many 
overseas areas on behalf of a flourish- 
ing Dutch trade. But the fighting 
was not the main concern of the 
Hollanders, because it was always 
counterbalanced by a peaceful spirit 
of constructiveness. 

So Holland became one of the 
most modern and progressive nations 
in the world and its way of life was 
and still is an example and an in- 
spiration for others. 

Its geographical situation.between 
Germany, England and France and 
its flatness meant an invitation to 
the outside world, not for conquest, 
because its rivers and waterways 
were, even in the last war, as difficult 
to overcome as the Alps ( ! ), but 
for a positive human intercourse. In 
the same way as the large rivers, the 
Rhine and the Maas, carried their 
fertile silt to Holland's shores, the 
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minds of its population were con- 
stantly stimulated by the ideas 
which prevailed over the frontiers. 
By this productive confrontation 
Dutch culture and philosophy got a 
unique opportunity to develop and 
they found their way all over the 
world. 

This explains that, although 
Holland is “ only " a small country, 
its contribution to European and 
world culture is amazingly large. 
Culture never exists in vacuo. It is 
always interlocked with economic 
and social activities. 

Leaving aside the older times, in 
which there was a living unity 
between the greater part of the 
European p>eoples under the Church 
of Rome, and turning to the most 
important period of the Renaissance, 
the actual beginning of the modern 
conception of life and of the national 
differentiation, the Dutch character 
was challenged to the utmost degree 
by the Spanish invasion in the 
sixteenth century. The eighty years’ 
struggle against Philip of Spain, 
whose great-grandmother, Mary of 
Burgundy, because of her marriage 
to Maximilian of Hapsburg, had 
broughtlhe Low Countries — now the 
separate kingdoms of Belgium and 
Holland — under his crown, made the 
Dutch love freedom more than ever. 
The new religion, Calvinism, which 
came into shape in the same period, 
was another factor which promoted 
the consciousness of their own 
individuality, although it restricted 
by its contempt of all earthly things 
the development of culture, or tried 


to do so. The revolt against the 
Spanish invaders and their terror 
was successful in the Northern half 
of the country, which became an 
independent state. 

The main feature of the Dutch 
way of thinking was the dignity of 
the human individual and this is the 
basis of the Netherlands culture 
with its spirit of freedom and 
independence. Moreover, Holland 
became the classical asylum for all 
those who were persecuted elsewhere, 
such as the Spanish, Polish and 
German Jews, the French Huguenots 
and the Flemish Protestants. Among 
them were many great scholars and 
spiritual leaders such as John Locket 
Descartes and Spinoza. Books, 
which at one time were forbidden in 
other countries, were printed in 
Amsterdam and other centres. The 
great Dutch humanist Erasmus, a 
close friend of Sir Thomas More, was 
the product of Dutch tolerance. His 
ideas about world peace influenced 
the whole of Europe and they are 
still of high importance in our day. 

In the period following the Spanish 
war Holland was, it may be said 
without exaggeration, the very 
centre of European culture and ciWl- 
isation. Its language was even 
understood far beyond the Dutch 
borders. 

The world still owes its gratitude 
to the famous Hugo Grotius, the 
founder of international law. A ne# 
relatioiTship was growing In inters 
national affairs. Foie^n countriet 
were no longer exclusively oonsideiv 
ed as potential enetnies, but «i 
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members of the world family. His 
importance may not be under- 
estimated, because they who under- 
stand the course of history are 
convinced that his ideals will be 
translated into reality in the years 
to come. 

Holland's “ Golden Century, ” as 
the seventeenth is called, was a most 
exceptional period of wealth and 
culture such as hartlly any other 
country has known. Hnormous 
amounts of gold and silver poured 
into the Dutch territory as a result 
of its world trade. At the same 
time we see a tremendous develop- 
ment in cultural achievements. This 
clearly demonstrates that always a 
certain degree of economic welfare 
happ>ens to be a condition for the 
flourishing of cultural life. Artists 
got orders by the hundreds. Never 
has there Ireen another time in 
Western Europe that people enjoyed 
life so much. After the slumbering 
Middle Ages they awoke and 
discovcre<l a new world of bright 
colours, of human beings, of the 
beauty of Nature, of wide seas and 
exotic lands. Science discovered 
the laws of Nature, the planets, the 
stars. Whoever mentions Dutch 
culture always first thinks of the art 
of painting, for which the Dutch 
seemed to have a special ability, 
'fhe works of the Dutch Masters, 
with their own character, belong to 
the treasures of mankind. It was 
Holland’s bright colours and atmo- 
spheric condition,^ with the wonder- 
ful effects of sunlight, that especially 
invited.' pictorial expression.; 


The self-conscious citizens of the 
wealthy merchant and intellectual 
class not only wanted to have, their 
portraits painted or to enjoy pic- 
tured scenes from daily life and of 
Nature, but also sought objects and 
paintings, furniture and other forms 
of applied art for investing their 
capital. The cultural standard of a 
fjcoplc always can be judged from 
its objects of use and so it must be 
admitted that the Dutch, also in 
modern times, have a very highly 
developed culture. 

In the age of the Rcnaiss;incc men 
had turned away from the merely 
religious concentration of mediaeval 
times. And it seems that there were 
hardly enough means to express 
their heightened feelings. 

The art of painting in Holland 
dates from the Middle Ages, when 
frescos were made on the church 
walls, but as a result of the damp 
climate most of these have dis- 
appeared. The art of glass painting 
played an even more important role, 
as was the case with the weaving of 
tapestries. Famous was the paint- 
ing of book miniatures, which pre- 
ceded those on cloth. 

In the fourteenth and "fifteenth 
centuries Dutch painters were invit- 
ed to the French courts. In that 
period the Dutch paintings already 
showed their own character. The 
Dutch painters were more realistic 
than their contemporaries. They 
already made use of a certain degree 
of perspective and displayed a fine 
contrast between light and shadowi 
Huibett and Jan vam Eyck are re-> 
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garded as the founders of the Dutch 
art of painting, but it is difficult to 
separate the Northern and Southern 
art of those days. The Northern 
paintings show a more exact repro- 
duction of the landscape and their 
colours are brighter than those of 
the South. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the most important centres 
of painting were Amsterdam, Leiden 
and Haarlem. Many painters from 
the South went to Holland as a 
result of the Spanish War. 

Rembrandt Harmenszoon van 
Rijn, often regarded as the greatest 
Dutchman of all time, was a painter 
of superb genius. His way of ex- 
pression, especially the contrasts 
between dark and light, the golden 
light, his approach to the soul of 
men, is up till now incomparable. 
The way in which the painters of 
those days created this deep and 
moving atmosphere is lost. Their 
technique, apart from their creative 
power, was a monopoly of the seven- 
teenth-century masters, who were 
able to express the dynamic element 
in the art of painting. Rembrandt’s 
paintings, etchings and drawings arc 
of monumental dramatic greatness. 

Other famous masters were Franz 
Hals, Jan Steen and Johannes Ver- 
meer. The last in his pictures of 
home life reached Rembrandt’s level. 
Jacob van Ruysdael was the greatest 
painter of landscapes of all time. 
The art of painting of the Golden 
Century still exercises its influence as 
a source of inspiration. One of the 
gre»t«st -masters of modern , times is 
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Vincent van Gogh ( died 1890 ), who 
together with the French painters 
Cezanne and Gauguin brought new 
life into the European art of paint- 
ing. There are still numerous paint- 
ers in Holland. Among them is 
Queen Wilhelmina herself. 

As important as painting was the 
art of wood-carving as displayed in 
the most beautiful church interiors. 
As regards pottery we only have to 
remember the Delft-blue ceramics 
still being produced. 

Calvinism unfortunately was in 
many respects a drawback to .the 
magnificent cultural development of 
those times, because it frowned upon 
the graven image. Because of it also 
music declined from its seventeenth- 
century greatness. Many Protestants 
were opposed to the use of organs 
in church ceremonies. The greatest 
Dutch composer, the father of 
organists, Jan Sweelinck, preceded 
the rise of Calvinism. Music 
flourished in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, when Dutch musi- 
cians gave performances far abroad. 
Dutch choirs even went to Rome 
and Florence. The most famous 
composers of those days were Dufay, 
Ockeghem, Obrecht and Josquin. 
Many of their works influenced even 
the highly developed Italian music. 
Several times new techniques were 
introduced by Dutch musicians and 
it is said that they invented counter- 
point. It is funny to notice that in 
some churches organ playing was 
only allowed after the service in 
order to keep the people out of the 
pubs! House music, as the paintr 
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ings show us, was practised to a large 
extent. In modern times Holland 
with the famous Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra and its former 
conductor Willem Mengelberg, who 
became a world celebrity, is a centre 
of music again. Composers such 
as Bernard Zweers and Alphons 
Diepcnbrock are well-known abroad. 

One of the most important of the 
modern sculptors was the late J. 
Mendes da Costa. 

The other cultural achievements 
of modern Holland are still impres- 
sive, Among them architecture, as 
also the design of technical con- 
structions such as river bridges and 
modern factories, takes a high rank. 
Many modern architects found their 
inspiration in the old art of Egypt, 
Persia, Babylonia and Assyria. The 
Amsterdam Bourse by the most 
famous modern Dutch architect 
Dr. H. P. Berlage opened a new era. 
Other modern architects arc Dr. 
P. J. H. Cuypers, the creator of the 
National Museum in Amsterdam and 
the Central Station in that city, 
K. P. C. de Bazel and M. de Klerk. 
W. M. Dudok is the builder of the 
famous Hilversum Town Hall. I'hey 
all make use of bricks, which are a 
product of the Dutch soil. 

The city of Amsterdam is a real 
open-air museum of old and new 
architecture. A great achievement 
was the building of beautiful work- 
ers' quarters, which are among 
the finest of Europe. Fortunately 
Amsterdam was hardly affected by 
the war. Its seventeenth- and 
eightieenth-century merchant palace 


along the tree-shadowed canals are 
irreplaceable. So are the seven- 
teenth-century Town Hall, which 
now serves as a Royal Palace — the 
Queen’s residence is in the Hague — 
and the numerous clock towers, all 
built by famous architects. In all 
small towns of Holland you find 
the traces of the former prosperity 
in the form of nicely shaped fa9ades, 
weigh-houses, warehouses, gates and 
churches. The (iothic cathedral in 
Bois-lc-Duc ( ’s Hertogenbosch ) is 
a monument of fantastic richness of 
details. The magnificent Renais- 
sance Town Hall of Middelburg was 
seriously damaged in the war. Hol- 
land's bridges are in many cases also 
the work of architects and belong to 
its cultural assets. 

Dutch literature forms also an 
important aspect of the arts but, 
owing to its language, is limited to 
Holland, Belgium, the Indies and 
South Africa, although many books 
have been translated into English, 
French and German, and some into 
Russian and Spanish. 

Two writers have had an influence 
throughout Europe and beyond, 
namely, Multatuli ( Eduard Douwes 
Dekker was his real name), .who in 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century introduced a new way of 
writing and was the first to protest 
against the Dutch colonial regime 
in the East Indies ; and the great 
religious-socialist woman writer 
Henriette Roland Holst, who at 
seventy-six still takes an active part 
in the contemporary spiritual and 
political life of Holland. Henrietta 
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Roland Holst, poet and essayist, 
belongs to the circle of " Friends of. 
India. ” With Gandhi she believes 
that Western civilisation ought to 
understand the life and thoughts of 
India, because it needs so much the 
spiritual values of the East. 

Troelstra, the founder of Socialism 
in Holland, was a Frisian poet. 

In the “Golden Century” the 
scientific development was as 
tremendous as the cultural one. 
Boerhaave was such a famous phy- 
sician that it was sufficient to put on 
a letter ; “ Boerhaave, Europe. ” 

The period counted many inven- 
tors and discoverers of the first order. 
Zacharias Jansen invented the 
microscope. Hans Lippershey the 
telescope, Anton van Leeuwenhoek 
discovered bacteria, infusoria, blood 
corpuscles and sperms. Christiaan 
Huygens was the inventor of the 
pendulum clock and Simon Stevin 
invented a sailing carriage, discover- 
ed the parallelogram of forces and 
found practical use for the decimals. 

Holland produced several out- 
standing theologians who displayed 
an original mind, such as Geert 
Groote ( fourteenth century ), Wessel 
Gansfortjfifteenth century), Adriaan 
Florisz, who became Pope ( fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries) and tried to 
improve the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Menno Simons (sixteenth cen- 
tury), the founder of the Anabaptist 
church. 

Philosophers numbered only a few, 
such as Geulincx ( seventeenth- 
century, rationalism) Hemsterhuis 
(eighteenth century, the so-called 


enlightenment philosophy ), Van 
Hemert and Kinker (nineteenth- 
century, Kant ), van Heusde ( Plato ) 
and J. van Vloten ( Spinozism ), 

Among modem thinkers of un- 
usual greatness and influence were 
P. J. Bolland (Hegel) and Tj. de 
Boer, an international authority in 
the field of Arab thought. H. J. Pos 
connected the phenomenologist 
philosophy with the science of lang- 
uages. Others arc G. Heymans, 
the- creator of psycho-monism and 
his brilliant pupil Leo Polak, who 
was murdered by the Nazis. 

During the German occupation 
not less than 200,000 men, women 
and children, half of them of Jewish 
origin, were massacred. Among 
them was a high percentage of emi- 
nent scholars and artists, who played 
such a significant r6le in the resis- 
tance movement. This loss can 
never be made good. 

Other scholars of world fame are 
the Nobel Prize winners Lorentz, 
Zeeman, Van der Waals, Kamerlingh 
Onnes ( all in Physics ), Van't Hoff 
and Debije ( Chemistry ), Einthoven 
and Eikman ( Medicine ) the latter 
being the discoverer of the anti- 
beriberi vitamine. The lawyer Asser 
won the Nobel Peace Prize, The 
great botanist Hugo de Vries ( died 
1935 ) originated the mutation 
theory. 

Summarising, one is entitled to 
say that Holland’s contribution to 
European culture and world thought 
is of the utmost importance, espec- 
ially when the country’s smallness is 
taken into account. Throughout 
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the world the voice of the Nether- 
lands is heard. It always appeals 
to constructiveness, common-sense, 


freedom and peace, without which 
Dutch culture as an indivisible part 
of Holland’s life cannot exist. 

Arnold D. Lissauer 


THE WHY OF THINGS 


When a scientist asserts that " the 
why of things is the car<linal scientitie 
problem, ” as C. Jiulson Herrick, i’ro- 
fessor Emeritus of Neurology of the 
University of Chicago, (kx^s in "Seeing 
and Believing ” in the March Scientijic 
Monthly, he has turned towards 
metaphysics. He pronounces both 
traditional idealism and traditional 
materialism scientifically untenable, 
holding that the N'alidity and the 
primacy of neither subjective nor 
objective experience should be ilenied. 

Not only, he Indieves, are all vital 
activities directed towards some end, 
but even in the inorganic realm " there 
seems to be an end to be achieved an<l 
an orderly process directed t<nvar<l 
that end. " 

The meaning of any natural thing or event 
cannot he fully gr.aspe<l or explained scientif- 
ically until we di.scovor its relations to the 
other components of the orderly How of 
process that we call our cosmos. 

Cosmic events taking a spiral course, 
discoverable directive trends make 
prediction possible. He sees the task 
of science as being to discover the laws 
of the natural order and "to show how 
to adjust our human affairs in accord- 
ance with them. " What he calls " the 


mechanism of this apparent teleology ’’ 
he maintains 

is intrin.sit to the natural system in operation; 
it is not imposed upon it from without. This 
is what we mean bv sav*nfj that it is natural, 
not a mvstic lliauinaturgy. 

If by " mystic thaumaturgy ’’ he 
means some miraculous performance, 
or external intervention, every thinking 
man will agree, though some might 
quarrel with his choice of terms. But 
a mechanistic explanation is ruled out 
by his admission of inward impulses 
for external acts. " Every purposeful 
.act,’’ he writes, "is motivated and 
directed by affective and rational mental 
acts." Surely if, as he says, “all 
natural processes are interrelated in 
an integral orderly system” analogy 
requires tliat the visible cosmos must 
be similarly worked and guided from 
within without. 

To ask “the why of things” is 
ultimately to seek the source of the 
primary impulse of the evolutionary 
process and the informing, ever-present 
moving-power and life-principle taught 
by archaic science. For it is only 
metaphysics, embracing psychic and 
spiritual nature as well as physical 
within its ken, which can make mod^n 
science an int^rai whole. 



I MEET ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

THE TWENTY-SECOND OF AUGUST 


[ S. Chandrasekhar's article is most appropriate for publication in this 
issue, for the great savant celebrates liis seventietli birthday on the 22nd of 
August. His views on numerous topics such as Pakistan and Maharajas,' 
Gandhiji and Nehru, Indian students in the and American Indologists, 

ancient castes and modern progress will l)e read with more tfian ordinary inter- 
est. We salute this great son of Mother India an<! wisli him the joy of a true 
contemplative after his return to this country. — En.] 

A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Dr. Cooniaraswamy, who is well of Sir Miithii (A)omaraswamy, the first 


known here, in Europe and in India 
only in scholarly and learnt*d circles, 
has consistently shunned publicity 
and the American craze for p^sonal 
exhibitionism. Though he has been 
living and writing in the United States 
for the last thirty years, he is not as 
well known as any cheap politician — 
Indian or American — who may cham- 
})ion the cause of India, or as the 
author of an average best seller, because 
Dr. Coomaraswamy speaks and writes 
with such care, precision and scholar- 
ship that his utterances are like terse 
mathematical formulas, far beyond the 
comprehension of even the intelligent 
lay reader, not to speak of the unin- 
formed hut articulate politician. And 
even those scholars that know about 
him or have read his writings know very 
little about bis career or his background. 
Yet some knowledge of his background 
is necessary for the understanding of 
his thought. Most students of Coomara- 
swamy's writings may not know that 
his middle name is Kentish and that his 
mother was British. Ananda Kentish 
Coomaraswamy was born seventy years 
ago this month in Colombo, the son 


Hindu barrister aiul a scholar in Eng- 
lish, Pali and Sanskrit. Unfortunately 
Sir Muthu died before his son w.is two 
years old and the young Ananda was 
brought up in England by his British 
mother. He received his education 
first at Wycliffe College at Stonehouse 
in Gloucestershire and later at the 
University of London from which 
institution he obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Science in Geology. At 
twenty-two he began contributing 
articles to learned periodicals and at 
twenty-five he was appointed Direct- 
or of the Mincralogical Survey of 
Ceylon. 

It was while working in Ceylon 
that he discovered the tragedy of the 
imposition of Western culture and 
"civilization” on Oriental life, arts 
and crafts. Since then Coomaraswamy 
has described, defended and champion- 
ed the cause of Oriental arts and crafts 
which were fast disappearing in the 
face of Occidental, machine-made, 
mass-produced cheap manufactures. 

From 1905 to 1917 Dr. Coomara- 
swamy travelled extensively both in 
Europe and the Orient, observing and 
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studying the tragic results of the 
inevitable impact of twin cultures. 
When in 1917 he was appointed Re- 
search Fellow in Indian, Iranian and 
Mohammadan Art at the Boston 
Mu-seum of Fine Arts, Dr, Coomara- 
swamy had already become well known 
as an outstanding scholar in studies 
pertaining to a dozen fields and coun- 


On reaching Boston, I telephoned 
the Museum of Fine Arts for Dr. 
Coomaraswamy, but was told that 
he had not come to the Museum that 
day because of a slight indisposition. 
On phoning him at his residence, he 
said he was sorry that he was not 
feeling well, but was kind enough to 
suggest that we go for a drive and 
have a discussion in his car, if I 
promised " to ask no biographical 
details, ” for Coomaraswamy is one 
of the most modest of men. 

I had met Coomaraswamy once 
before when he delivered a most 
learned lecture at the New York 
Metropolitan Museum of Art to an 
admiring but lost audience, but on 
seeing him again I was reimpressed 
by his slim and stately figure of six 
feet two inches, his crop of flowing 
white hair, clear olive complexion, 
prominent nose and short grey beard 
— a combination of Mahatma Gan- 
dhi and Bernard Shaw, Wliile 
Mrs. Coomaraswamy (Doha Louisa 
Coomaraswamy ), his brilliant Argen- 
tine wife, who is a linguist and a 
scholar in her own right, sat at the 
wheel, Dr. Coomaraswamy and I 
discussed various things. 


tries ranging from ancient Greece and 
India down to the human problems of 
modern Asia and Europe. Since 19x7, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has written and 
lectured, expounding all that is truest, 
noblest and best in the world’s great 
religions, philosophies and arts. He is 
the author of more than sixty books 
and monographs. 


As that morning’s newspapers 
were full of Pakistan — it was a few 
days before Mountbatten announced 
the plan for partition— I asked Dr. 
Coomaraswamy what he thought of 
it. “ I suppose partition is inevit- 
able, ” he said. “ Perhaps it would 
be better if India were divided into 
a number of independent states or 
entities for the present, if a sufficient 
number of subjects were reserved for 
the Central Government. As for 
a corridor between Eastern and 
Western Pakistan, it is simply fan- 
tastic and impossible. Looking at 
our Moslem problem objectively I 
must say that Moslem grievances 
are not legitimate. It is largely a 
British creation and we have become 
ready victims. Partition is a step 
backward, though we may. not be 
able to avoid it now. To me the 
whole tragedy is that Jinnah is not 
a real Moslem. Were he a real 
Moslem he would recall the past 
centuries when the Hindus and 
Moslems lived together peacefully 
and the times of Dara Shukho. 
Were Jinnah a cultured Moslem and 
not a Western-educated Mussalman, 
he would not clamour for this viviseo- 
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tion. Look at Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. He is a real Moslem and well 
versed in the Moslem spiritual heri- 
tage and a scholar of world renown. 
He has no quarrel with the Hindus. 

” The Hindu-Moslem question is 
a political problem. It is not a relig- 
ious problem ; it seems so only to the 
superficial Americans. Jinnah is a 
Moslem only in name. The Hindu- 
Moslem problem is a cultural prob- 
lem only in the sense that Indian 
Moslems are not educated as are the 
Persian Moslems. ” 

I asked Dr. Coomarswamy whether 
after partition the Moslems might 
not return to a united India, having 
discovered that Pakistan was no real 
answer for grievances — real or 
imaginary. “ Perhaps, ” he replied, 
“ if somebody like Azad, who under- 
stands Islam, can lead the Moslems, 
there may be a possibility of a 
unified India. Even Jinnah might 
find that the economics of Pakistan 
is simply suicidal. Pakistan or no 
Pakistan, I hope they make the 
archaeological survey of the present 
Government of India a kind of a 
central subject, undisturbed by these 
plans for partition. ” 

“ What about the Princes ? " I 
wanted to know. 

“ I am not against the Princes.” 
Dr. Coomaraswamy was emphatic. 
“ Ask them to live up to our tradi- 
tional Rajadharma. It is true that 
we have only a few Indian Princes 
living up to the classical ideals of 
monarchy, like the late Maharaja of 
Mysore. My plan would be to let the 
Indian Princes rule; so long as they 


behave themselves, judged by the 
canons of Indian rulership. And if 
they don’t come up to the mark, 
why, just throw them overboard. 
The trouble with the Indian Princes 
today is that they do not know 
their responsibilities, because they 
are not educated in their own 
culture. Once the British leave they 
will not have to pretend to be Anglo- 
Indians. If they behave as true 
Hindus or Moslems they can estab- 
lish successful and popular admin- 
istrations.” 

We then discussed the recent 
piece of legislation of the Madras 
Government permitting Harijans to 
enter Hindu temples. Dr. Coomara- 
swamy was in favour of the legisla- 
tion, though he added that nobody 
in India understood the real and 
classical significance and objectives 
of the Hindu caste system. 

“ If anybody understodd this 
institution he would know that every 
Hindu is born casteless. And a man 
can be a Brahmin only if he has 
proved himself to be one. According 
to this definition, I wonder whether 
there are many Brahmins left in 
India. Caste is not to be based on 
birth— was never intended to be so, 
— for if one becomes a trader he must 
be called a Vaishya. I would like 
to see, not the abolition of caste, 
but the intensification of caste in this 
direction. In this sense, only the 
discoverer of truth, the creative art- 
ist and the teacher can be Brahmins, 
and not the Brahmin cooks, the 
Brahmin clerks, and all the other 
so-called born Brahmins.” If I under- 
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stood Dr. Coomaraswamy aright, 
he stands for the abolition of caste 
as it is today. 

He deplored the abolition of the 
departments of philosophy and 
humanistic studies in Indian colleges 
and universities, as well as the 
great importance given of late to 
technological studies. He said he 
was shocked to find that not even 
ten per cent, of the Indian students 
coming to the United States on Gov- 
ernment of India scholarships were 
pursuing cultural and humanistic 
studies. •' Every student seems to 
be studying chemical engineering. 
1 suppose they will make India a 
storehouse of explosives ! " 

" I have met several Indian stu- 
dents, " he continued, “but they 
seem to bring nothing to thiscoiintry, 
not an iota of Indian culture. They 
are ignorant of their own country’s 
heritage. They wake up only after 
coming here and then they learn it is 
too late to learn or understand their 
own culture. How can these studenLs 
understand India ? They are like 
unorganised barbarians, coming to 
the United States trying to learn the 
American trick, which is beneath 
contempt. / am against tht concept 
of raising the standard of living 
endlessly. There will never be a 
possibility of contentment. Life is 
larger than bath tubs, radios and 
refrigerators. I am afraid the higher 
the standard of living, the lower the cul~ 
litre. Why, more than fifty per cent, 
of Americans have never bought 
a book in their life-time and the 
, Ametif^s'have the bigh^t standard 


of living in the world ! Literacy is 
not education and education is not 
culture. ” 

I asked Dr. Coomaraswamy whe- 
ther he was against raising India's 
percentage of literacy. 

He drew my attention to his 
recently published book. Am I My 
Brother's Keeper? in which he has 
dealt with this subject on pages 2i, 
27, 31 and 32. 

We next discussed the profound 
ignorance of even fairly educated 
Americans about Indian affairs, not 
to speak of the abysmal ignorance of 
the average American. I asked Dr. 
Coomaraswamy what he thought 
of the handful of American scholars 
who teach Sanskrit or head depart- 
ments of Oriental studies in certain 
large American universities. To be 
specific, I asked him what he thought 
of American scholars like William 
Norman Brown of the University of 
Pennsylvania, J. C. Archer of Yale 
University and others at Harvard, 
Columbia and California. “ They are 
all able scholars, ’’ Coomaraswamy 
admitted, “ but American Indologists 
are only philologists, and to them In- 
die studies are not a living experience. 
For an American to teach Sjinskrit, 
or to do research in Indie studies, 
may show a love for quaint things or, 
what is even worse, be just a calling. 
What this country needs is a depart- 
ment of Oriental studies in every 
college and university, staffed by 
scholars to whom Oriental studies are 
a living experience and not just an 
academic discipline. ” 

J asked him wfhat he thor^t uf 
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the need for a cultural atlachi in 
all of our embassies and consulates, 
now that we are organising for the 
first time the Indian Foreign Service 
and opening embassies and consular 
offices in the major countries of the 
world. 

“ It is very important, ” Dr. 
Coomaraswamy replied. “ Like 
France and other countries, we need 
a cultural attachi in every embassy, 
and the men who are sent for this 
work ought to be men who are 
Indians, first and last, and yet cap- 
able of being citizens of the world. 
I hope Pandit Nehru docs not over- 
look this. ” 

Speaking of Pandit Nehru, he 
observed, “ Nehru is the man of the 
hour and of the moment, because 
we have been caught unawares and 
unprepared, and he speaks a lang- 
uage that the West understands; 
Gandhi, despite all his errors, is the 
man of the age — our age. Gandhi 
is great because he has dared to 
speak of non-violence in a time 
of violence, of j^eace and brother- 
hood in a time of degradation and 
human destruction. He has spoken 
of man's highest inner quality, and 
though we, who are of limited vision, 
cannot expect to follow him, we 
cannot refrain from admiring and 
even worshipping him — a man who 
is showing us a way which cannot 
perhaps be followed until mankind 
is tamed. We in the West want 
Gandhi’s India and no other. Don’t 
think that by imitating os in the 
West, monkey do as monkey see, 
you are doing anything but monkey 


tricks. The greatest tribute I can 
pay the Mahatma is that he is the 
only unpurchasable man in the world. ” 

Lack of space prevents me from 
recording completely here even a 
few of the views and expositions of 
Dr. Coomaraswamy on various sub- 
jects. But I must mention that he 
thinks very highly of Na ndalal B ose, 
Jamini Roy, Baba Herur, and Stella 
Kramrisch, in the realm of Indian art. 
He paid a glowing tribute to Stella 
Kramrisch’s recent monumental 
study of The Hindu Temple. It is diff- 
icult to do justice to Coomaraswamy ’s 
views on art in this brief article, for 
he has written about art, not just 
Oriental art, in the last four decades 
with such mastery and understand- 
ing. He expounds the traditional 
philosophy of art as exemplified in 
the traditional arts and crafts from 
the classical Oriental and medieval 
European times. “ What is the pur- 
pose of art ? ” one might ask. His 
answer is simple. ” Effective com- 
munication, as ever.” " But what can 
works of art communicate ? ” “ Let 

us tell the painful truth,” retorts 
Coomaraswamy, ” that most of these 
works are about God, whom nowa- 
days we never mention in polite 
society ! ” 

Our discussion turned briefly to 
music and Dr. Coomaraswamy was 
glad to be assured that the harmon- 
ium is coming into disrepute in 
India. He said, “Apart from its 
being the least musical instrument, 
it also has the misfortune of being 
an alien-manufactured and Indian- 
imported commodity.” Dr. Coomara- 
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swamy continued, “ The veena 
and the thambur are not only instru- 
ments of good musical standing, but 
are also of Indian manufacture. 
If India would regain her soul she 
must go back to her classical art, 
music, handicrafts and dance, above 
all to her sages and her scriptures. 
We need more Radhakrishnans, 
Bharatan Kiimarappas and Das 
Ciuptas, men who can understand 
and expound the spirit and culture 
of ancient India. ” 

Regarding the problems raised by 
the contact between East and West, 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has a great deal 
to say. On that point too he has 
fully expressed his views in his recent 
publication. Am I My Brother's 
Keeper ? on page 66, el seq. 

In a word, the British attitude 
towards India has been like their 
attitude toward the Irish, ” appoint- 
ing British schoolmasters who knew 
no Irish to teach pupils who knew 
no English. ” In other words, at best, 
the whole attitude of tlic West 
toward the East has been, “ We are 
both serving the same God, you in 
your way, I in His. ” 

As we drove back to Dr. Coomra- 
swamy's country residence in 
Needham, Massachusetts, he told me 
he would be retiring next year from 
the Museum and that he was plan- 
ning to return to India after an 
absence of thirty years, to settle 
down and to enter into what he call- 
ed his “ vanaprastha and sanyasa 
ashramas. ” I asked him where he 
.wa6 likely to settle. '• Perhaps at 


the foot of the Himalayas or in 
Tibet; some spot where I shall be 
least accessible. ” 

I asked the Doctor whether, after 
having lived thirty years in Boston, 
accustomed to all the myriad com- 
forts and conveniences of the 
American way of life, he would not 
find life in the Himalayas difficult ? 
He answered, ” These comforts are 
beneath contempt ! Look at this 
house. I don't have a radio because 
I can’t stand one. The longer I 
have lived in the United States the 
more Indian 1 have become, and 
therefore I shall be happy when I 
settle down in India. ” 

As Mrs. Coomaraswamy showed 
me the Doctor’s large, well-furnish- 
ed, book-littered study upstairs, I 
noticed that his library contained 
books in some dozen languages. 
Mrs. Coomaraswamy explained that 
the Doctor worked every day, in- 
cluding Sundays, from seven in the 
morning until ten in the evening, 
permitting himself very little relaxa- 
tion. 

In the midst of innumerable 
paintings, sculptures, bronzes, books 
and manuscripts, almost hidden 
away, were two typewriters. ■ Point- 
ing to them, Mrs. Coomaraswamy 
explained, " That is the Doctor’s, 
and this is mine. ” I saw a pile of 
typed manuscript next to her 
machine and Mrs. Coomaraswamy 
added that she was completing a 
large book on the history of Indian 
thought, which she hoped to finish 
before she accompanied her husband 
tp India. 
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As I went downstairs to bid Dr. 
Coomaraswamy good-bye and thank 
him for sparing me his time, he ask- 
ed whether I had studied Plato’s 
Republic and Marco Pallis’s Peaks 
and Lamas. I said I had read the 
Republic but not Peaks and Lamas. 
He showed me a copy of the book 
and described it as " one of those 
very rare books which it is al- 


most impossible to overpraise. *’ And 
as for Plato’s Republic he advised, 
“ Read it again. ” 

Mrs. Coomaraswamy further ex- 
plained the Doctor’s views with a 
zeal and understanding behtting an 
ardent disciple, as she drove me to 
the station where I was to catch the 
train back to New York. 

S. Ch.\ndrasekhar 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


That thirteen disinterested men of 
standing should indict the press for 
failure to meet society’s needs should 
carry more weight than charges brought 
by individual critics; and they leave 
no doubt of their conviction that 
'* the preservation of democracy and 
perhaps of civilisation may now depend 
uf>on a free and responsible press. ” 
Mr. Kenneth Stewart, analysing in 
The Saturday Review of Literature of 
5th April the report of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press, recently 
published in the U.S. A., finds it dis- 
appointing in that it diagnoses without 
prescribing adequate remedies. The 
Commission charges the press with 
failure to accept its full responsibility 
and to provide an open forum for 
diverse views, and also with obscuring 
the normal and the significant by 
emphasising the novel and the sensa- 
tional. 

The American press is largely in the 
hands of gigantic business units and its 
monopolistic structure is recognised as 
a greater menace to its freedom than 
Government regulation, though the 
Commission recommends the repeal of 
iegidation against revolutionary ex- 
pressions that do not incite to violence. 


Mr. Stewart is dissatisfied with the 
CommLssion’s having dealt so largely in 
generalities. They have found personal 
forces at work to monopolise men’s 
minds, but " do not point the finger,” 
though a conspicuous example, Mr. 
Stewart shows, is offered by the " in- 
creasingly evangelical tone” of Time, 
in spite of its purporting to be a 
strictly factual record, offering no 
editorial opinion so labelled. In this 
connection, one of the Commission's 
most important and widely applicable 
findings is that ” the identification of 
fact as fact and opinion as opinion and 
their separation as far as possible ” are 
as important as reportorial accuracy. 

Much of what passes (or public discussion 
is sales talk. . . .Sales talk should be plainly 
labelled as such ; whether for toothpastes or 
tariffs, cosmetics or cosmic reforms 

It should be recognised as an un- 
ethical journalistic practice to smuggle 
propaganda past the reader's defences 
disguised as an uncoloured statement 
of fact. The misleading caption should 
have no better standing than misstate- 
ments. 

Here in India we are witnessing the 
press passing into the hands of money- 
making business men. The SwadeMii 
Government now at work should watch . 
this unhealthy development if it does 
not want to become a {Xiw of big 
capital’s cat. . . .1 
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A GREAT INDIAN POET • 


No literature worth the name can 
ever develop on sound lines without 
being purified in the fire of criticism. 
Disinterested evaluation of a poet alone 
can grant him a long lease of life. Some 
of us, lovers of Oriental literature, are 
so intolerant that we cannot tolerate 
any views different from ours. We 
attribute all sorts of motives to the 
critic even when his criticism is balanc- 
ed and fair. Dr. Sinha has the generos- 
ity to state that “ alwve all this Ixjok 
is a plea for toleration of views. ” 

This point of view the readers of this 
book and the admirers of Iqbal should 
l>ear in mind and judge the book in the 
light of this noble ideal. 

Since the demise of Muhammad Iqbal 
a large number of appreciative articles 
and Ixjoks in la^th English and ('rdu 
hu\'e been published but none of them 
is sufficiently critical and free from pre- 
conceived notions and religious pre- 
dilections. Not one writer has tried 
to estimate Iqbal’s literary, poetical 
and philosophical works critically and 
disinterestedly. Dr. Sinha, ex-Vice- 
Chancellor of the Patna University, a 
veteran journalist of about fifty years 
standing, a statesman and a scholar of 
vast learning and deep erudition, has 
devoted a good deal of his time, labour 
and energy to collecting all possible 
material regarding Dr. Iqbal's life and 
poetry, philosophical knowledge, relig- 
ious tendencies, political views and, last 
but not least, his deep and abiding 

: Th» Poet and His Messaf'- I 
Allahabad. Rs S/- ) 


1 interest in Islam and its influence on 
1 the civilization of the world. The re- 
sourcefulness and vigilance with which 
i he has managed to lay his hands on 
; every article on, or obituary notice of, 
? the poet, published either in India or 
i in England, is marvellous. 

* He seems to have read and utilized 
J almost all the books that have been 
published on Iqbal, in Urdu as in 
Engli.sh. He has studied Iqbal’s com- 
t plete works in Ixith Persian and Urdu 
critically and carefully. He has made 
■5 use of them in a fair and frank manner. 
1 He has taken every possible care to 
e furnish authentic proof for every state- 
ment he has made and for or against the 
1 position he has adopted in arguing and 
s developing his theme. We do not know 
1 of another scholar and critic who has 
I taken so much plains in presenting 
every possible pxiint of view held in 
various quarters. 

1 Dr. Sinha has made sufficient room 
1 for difference of opinion, which he is 
1 ever ready to welcome. In order to 
maintain his right to say frankly and 
1 fearlessly what he honestly thinks in 
s regard to Dr. Iqbal and his mes.sage he 
f has given us a scholarly and valuable 
s Ixiok. It would serve as a model for 
r researchers in the field of literature. It 
£ is a magnificent performance. 

1 Having stated the right of every 
- critic to express his opinion fearlessly, 
t we presume Dr. Sinha would welcome 
j some of the px)ints of view which the 

By SaththidananJa Sinha. ( Ram Karaia Lai, 
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present reviewer considers it his duty 
to place before him and other readers. 

Iqbal has a permanent place in Urdu 
literature. His poetry has a special 
appeal for one who knows Islamic 
history, religion and philosophy. Being 
a true and devout Muslim he did his 
best to awaken interest and pride in 
the higher teachings of Islam. His one 
aim was to unite the Muslims of the 
world. His desire was to consolidate 
the disintegrating elements in Islamic 
society and to inspire the Muslims to 
rise again as the prosperous and victo- 
rious people which they were at one 
time. He had a deep-seated conviction 
of the vitality of the teachings of Islam 
which, according to him, did not a 
little in elevating and civilizing semi- 
barbarous races an<l placing them 
among the first-rank people of the 
world. 

Iqbal may not be acclaimed an 
Indian poet of the rank and prestige of 
Tagore and others ; he may not occupy 
an enviable position among the Persian 
poets of today and may not have 
influenced their trend of thought. This 
much is certain, however, that his 
inspiring poems have played no incon- 
siderable part in infusing in the mind of 
the rising generation of Muslims natural 
pride in their cultural and spiritual 
traditions. No Muslim who reads his 
poems intelligently can help being 
deeply impressed and inspired by them. 

Iqbal’s writings have done not a 
little in reviving the Islamic cultural 
tradition and filling the Muslim’s mind 
with fervour and zeal for its ideal. This 
is no small service to a large number of 
people professing the Muslim faith. He 
had a definite message to convey to his 
co-religionists and to the world at targe, 
which he did well in his own way. 


Iqbal was not only a didactic poet 
but also an inspirational one. Assertive 
every daring thinker always is. So 
was Iqbal ; but he never was aggressive 
or polemic in hi.s appeal. Maybe his 
sphere of influence was limited, and 
yet it was sufficiently far-reaching. 
There is not the least doubt that the 
Indian Muslims and almost all the 
Persian-speaking people were greatly 
impressed by his message. He had also 
the good of humanity at heart, as some 
of his poems reveal. 

It is acknowledged by literary critics 
that he was richly endowed with poetic 
gifts ; the flight of his thought was 
high, his diction pure and sublime, his 
boldness of conception and his imagery 
were original, fresh and charming ; 
he really deserves to be placed in the 
first rank of Indian poets. 

In many quarters Iqbal is admired 
as a philosopher also. It is true that 
he studied philosophy in Europe and 
was well-acquainted with Eastern and 
Western philosophical thought ; but he 
cannot be looked upon as a creative 
philosopher in the sense that he con- 
tributed anything substantially orig- 
inal. One cannot help agreeing with 
Dr. Sinha’s criticism that Iqbal was 
tied down to the dogma of Lslamic 
theology to such an extent that he 
could not encourage free-thought, or 
think out a problem independently. 
Iqbal looked upon Plato, in the words 
of Mr. Anwer Beg, as “ the leader of 
the old herd of sheep, ” and Mr. Surwar 
reminds us that the poet was a deadly 
foe of Platonism. If this was the fate 
of Greek philosophy at the hands of 
Iqbal, says Dr. Sinha, one is not likefy 
to be surprised when told by Mr. Bi^g 
that the poet “equally depreciated 
Hindu and Buddhist philosophy. " That 
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may well be taken for granted, for is 
not philosophy the result of free- 
thought, and did not Iqbal declare in 
one of his poems that “ freethinking is 
the invention of the Devil ” ? 

It may l)e added that no attempt 
should Im} made to prove Iqbal a phil- 
osopher-poet. He was essentially an 
Islamic (Ktet who tried his utmost to 
emphasize the Islamic point of view 
and to spread the message of the true 
spirit of Islam to the Muslim world. 
One who has avowedly pinned his faith 
on any religious dogma cannot possibly 
indulge in free-thought and give ex- 
pression to his views freely. 

But Iqbal, like so many other poets, 
although professing the faith of Islam 
implicitly, was move<l by the prevail- 
ing mood at different times when he 
gave expression to his poetical musings. 
If this changing mood be accepted as 
a psychological fact, one should not 
accuse Iqbal of holding divergent views 
and giving expression to contradictory 
theories. Occasionally he wrote poems 
which were patriotic, at other times he 
harped on pan-Islamic brotherhood 
and at yet other times his sobering 
reflections were revealed on humanism 
and universal idealism. 

It is said that Iqbal should not have 
resorted to Persian and neglected the 
claim of Urdu as a vehicle of his poetic 
thought. It may be remembered that 
Iqbal’s mother-tongue was Punjabi and 
that he learnt Urdu in the same way as 
he learnt Persian. As already stated, 
Iqbal had a deflnite mission in life and 
that was the resuscitation of true 
Islamic ideals, awakening the Muslim 
world to the recognition of its ancient 
glory and inspiring the Muslims to 
march forward in the name of God 
to attain worldly honour and prosper- 


ity. If he had confined himself to 
Urdu he would have appealed to a 
limited number of Muslims in India 
and his mes.sage would not have travel- 
led beyond the borders of India. One 
of his main objects in adopting Persian 
as the medium of poetic expression was 
to appeal to a wider circle of Muslims 
and to convey his message to a large 
number of his co-religionists in differ- 
ent parts of Asia, Afghanistan, Iran, 
etc. Once he wrote to Sir Ali Imam, 
with whose help and encouragement he 
was able to publish his famous book 
Asrnr Khudi, as to why he had taken 
to writing in Persian in preference to 
I rdii. The reason was that just stated. 

Dr. Sinha has rightly pointed out 
that Iqbal was not in active .sympathy 
with Islamic mysticism. As an admirer 
of Rumi he could not have disbelieved 
in the mystical lore of Islam but he 
ardently desired to revive Islamic viril- 
ity in its pristine purity. One of the 
effects of mystical life is to dry up 
man’s ambition for worldly progress 
and advancement ; and if Iqbal had 
promulgated Islamic mysticism the 
Muslims of his day would not have 
been ready to muster their courage, to 
pool their resources and to be up and 
doing in the field of action. 

Iqbal did not claim to know modern 
Persian as well as the Iranians do. He 
had no ambition in that direction. His 
Persian poems may not be up to the 
mark so far as the idiom and diction of 
modern Persian are concerned. But it 
cannot be denied that he had a good 
command over the classical Persian 
through which he made himself under- 
stood by all Persian-knowing people. 

There are many other points in this 
book with which one does not agree ; 
there are some with which one cannot 
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help agreeing. Enough has been said 
to show that there are certain aspects 
of Iqbal’s teachings which should have 
been presented in a better light. What 
is given us jn this learned thesis is 
enough to show that Iqbal’s poems and 
writings are not above criticism and 
that they should be studied with an 


open and unbiassed mind. Dr. Sinha's 
services to this aspect of literature 
cannot be sufficiently praised. It is an 
exemplary literary effort which needs 
emulation. We heartily felicitate him 
on the accomplishment of this great 
task. 

M. Hafiz Syed 


Hinduism and Modern Science. By 
M. A. Kamath. ( The Author. Planters’ 
Lane, Mangalore. Rs. 4/8). 

Muslim Contribution to Science 
and Culture. By Mohammad Abdur 
Rahman Khan. (Muhammad Ashraf, 
Kashmiri Bazar, Lahore. Re. 1/8 ) 

In the tense atmosphere prevailing 
in the country it is good for one’s 
mental balance to pause and consider 
what the other community has done 
for fostering the common culture. 
These two books, by authors who are 
not well known, draw our attention to 
what the ancient Hindus and Mus- 
lims contributed to the common pool 
of human knowledge. Dr. Kamath 
looks at the origin and develop- 
ment of Hindu civilisation through the 
eyes of a .medical practitioner. He 
discusses Hindu social organisation, 
daily practices, religious ideals and 
rituals, yogic discipline and the concep- 
tion of final liberation, with enthusiasm 
rather than with critical insight. Quota- 
tions from original sources are given in 
an abundance out of proportion to the 
expository and evaluatory parts of the 
book. We may not agree with the 
author in his whole-hearted approval 
of certain social institutions, for in- 
stance, the caste system. We welcome, 
however, his modest attempt to broad- 
cast the Hindu spirit of tolerance. 


catholicity and universality. 

The Hindu has never burnt any heretic, in 
fact he has never looked ujwn anyone as a 
heretic. His land has been the land of Free- 
dom for all religions A Hindu will readily 

part with a piece of land for the building of a 
mosque or a church as ho thinks that man 
must grow by bis Dharma. 

These words need incessant repetition 
at the present moment. The author 
of the second book has taken pains to 
ferret out the " .'Krab ” sources of 
medicine, mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, mechanics, history and philos- 
ophy. It is refreshing to find him 
acknowledging the indebtedness of the 
Arabs to the ancient Hindus in the 
realms of mathematics and astronomy. 
Sometimes extravagant claims are 
made, as, for instance, the claim that 
the Arabs were the first nation to use 
charts for maritime navigation ! All 
told, however, this tiny monograph is 
sober in its presentation of Muslim 
claims to science and culture. But the 
author’s vision is oriented towards the 
West, as he is all the while speaking of 
what the Arabs have contributed to 
the advancement of Western culture.. 
This outlook is to be regretted because, 
had he presented the contribution of 
Muslims to Indian culture, he would 
have rendered a greater service at 
the present moment. 

P. S. Naidu 
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KAHLIL GIBRAN'S PHILOSOPHY * 


The wisdom of the Ancients — of all 
countries and of all ages — is the proud 
common possession of mankind though 
unfortunately the modern man, pano- 
plied in the glittering pride of his own 
superficial accomplishments and up- 
start pretensions, is often indifferent 
to the voice of ancient wisdom. But 
that voice asserts itself every now and 
then through some poet, philosopher 
or prophet, through men whom Carlyle 
characterizes as " the fire-pillars in this 
dark pilgrimage of mankind who stand 
as heavenly signs, ever-living witnesses 
of what has been, prophetic tokens of 
what may still be, the revealed, em- 
bodied possibilities of human nature. *’ 
These hold aloft the burning torch 
of wisdom to help the mortal follow 
the path of light. To this noble band 
belongs Kahlil Gibran — though he is 
not so universally known and read as 
he deserves to bo. 

Kahlil Gibran ( i88,t-ro.3i ) was born 
in Bsherri, Mount Lebanon. At a very 
early age he published several books 
and contributed prolifically to loading 
Arabic journals. Towards the close 
of his life, due to persecution at home, 
he settled in the U.S.A., and began 
writing in English. Soon these books 
and the English renderings of his Arabic 
writings were read by millions of eager 
men and women who hailed him as 
** the Dante of the twentieth century ” 
and as the savant of the age. These 
two books are translations of Gibran’s 
Arabic originals and are typical of his 
ripe wisdom and fearless expression. 

Tears and Laughter was written when 


the author was scarcely twenty years 
old, and very appropriately docs 
Gibran call it the “ first breeze in the 
tempest of my life. ” It contains, 
couched in beautiful poetic prose, the 
musings of Gibran on some of the 
serious complexities of e.xistence, such 
.IS Love, Fortune, Life, Death, Soul, 
and also philosophico-poetical reflec- 
tions on rain, poets, waves, flowers. 
In all these is spread for the reader a 
rare feast of advanced thought, in the 
form of parables at times, and always 
simple and highly nutritious to the 
spirit. The keen metaphysical prob- 
ing, the wise understanding of the 
intricate phenomena of life, and the 
tremendous philosophical significance 
exhibited by Gibran elicit our un- 
stinted admiration. Who would not be 
set thinking when Gibran declares : 
'■ It is my fervent hope that my whole 
life on this earth will ever be tears and 
laughter ” ? He realises the value of 
both for he knows that they are 
naturally and inextricably intertwined 
in huni.in life as well as in the life of 
flowers, waves and clouds. What is 
specially praiseworthy is the universal 
sweep of (libran's mind, the lucid 
jierception of his inner eye, and the 
delicate and allegoric wisdom of the 
ancients which seem to be his 
birthright. 

Spirits Rebellious, first published 
nearly half a century ago, deals with 
three definite problems — of love and 
marriage { in “ Madame Rose Hanie”), 
of social, legal and political injustice 
(in “The Cry of the Graves’’), and 


• Tears aud Laughter and Spirits Rebellious. By KauLit. Gibran, both translated 
the Arabic by Anthony Riicallah Fbbris and edited by Martin L. Woi.r. (Tha Philo- 
aophicai Library, Inc., 13 E. 40th St., Now York City. Ia.75 each ) 
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of religious bigotry and priestly 
arrogance ( in “ Kahlil the Heretic ” ) . 
On its first publication, the book creat- 
ed a sensation among state and church 
ofhcials, an(i was publicly burned in 
the Beirut market-place. The book is 
a powerful cannon-shot aimed at the 
citadel of all types of tyranny and 
orthodoxy — social, legal, political, 
religious. In the name of tradition 
and conventions the worst types of 
offences are perpetrated by those in 
power against the ignorant and 
illiterate masses. And, when people 
like Madame Rose Hanie or Kahlil the 
Heretic stand upright to protest, they 
are misunderstood, misrepresented, 
maltreated and persecuted. Neverthe- 
less, the spirit of such martyrs is un- 
broken, and they continue to hold the 
light for others. The three parables 
are a passionate plea of Gibran for the 
eradication of all meaningless customs, 




codes and conventions that stifle human 
freedom ; for a recognition of the 
dignity and self-respect of the poor 
and the downtrodden ; for the temper- 
ing of authority with love; and for the 
upholding of truth and justice at all 
costs and against all odds. And, indeed, 
the plea holds good even today. 

Both these soul-stirring volumes are 
beautifully produced, and I would not 
hesitate to make the suggestion that 
The Philosophical Library of New York 
seriously consider the publication of a 
uniform edition of all Gibran's works. 
In doing so they will surely be render- 
ing an inestimable service to a-spiring 
humanity. For Kahlil Gibran is a 
writer who takes his stand with Socra- 
tes and Tagore, a sentinel at the out- 
posts of human consciousness, one 
whose speech is song, whose wisdom is 
light, and whose word is revelation 1 
V, N. Bhushan 


The Essence of Buddhism. By 
Daisetz Teitaro Suzl ki. ( The Bud- 
dhist Society, io6. Great Russell St., 
London, W. C. i. is. 6rf. ) 

Dr. Suzuki's Command Address to 
H. M. The Emperor of Japan on .\pril 
23rd and 24th, 1946, here translated 
by himself, is, Mr. Christmas Hum- 
phreys explains in the Preface, the 
first of several lectures by experts in 
their fields arranged " to provide the 
Emperor with information on various 
aspects of Japanese life with which his 
previously secluded position had made 
it difficult for him to become familiar. " 
This is a most remarkable address. As 
clear as universal mysticism can be 
made to the intellect, it lifts a veil from 
that which' lies within, above and 
beyond the reasoning mind. 


Professor Suzuki shows the physical 
and spiritual worlds to be both real but 
interfused. 

The ocean of non-distinction exprMses 
itself in the waves of distinction, and distinc- 
tion is possible only in the ocean of non-dis- 
tinction. 

For him who awakens to the spiritual 
world of non-dfstinction, the world of 
multiplicities itself becomes the Pure 
Land. The spiritual man moves 
naturally, undisturbed by outward 
circumstances, self-forgetful, free, 
" .. .our own self is a self only to the 
extent that it disappears into all other 
selves. " The Buddhist aims at self- 
perfection to be able to help others, 

and this is the essence of the great Compas- 
sion. Yet perfection in helpfulness is only 
reached when the helping has become KQ* 
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conscious. So long as one is conscious of 
helping others this very consciousness inter- 
feres with the flow of the great Compassion, 
and only when Cx)mpasHion flows while drink- 
ing tea and walking in the street will even 
drinking tea and walking in the street be the 
actions of the great Buddha heart of the All- 
Compassionate One. 

Lack of understanding of the Great 
Compassion, whidi flows from the 

The Double Image, By Rayner 
Heppenstall. { Seeker and Warburg, 
Ltd., London. 8s. (id.) 

In this study of four contemporary 
French Roman Catholic writers Mr. 
Heppenstall describes himself as a 
“ curious outsider. ” Such an angle of 
approach does not promise any par- 
ticular intimacy but it has at least the 
negative advantage of ensuring to sonic 
extent against prejudice. Mr. Heppen- 
stall is neither for nor against the faith 
of Roman Catholic.s. He is concerned 
only to reveal its literary effects in the 
work of three novelists and one play- 
wright. The chief effect would seem 
to be an incitement to extremes. If 
liberal bourgeois culture drained human 
life of tragic reality, Catholicism, in 
these writers at least, preserved it with 
a large mixture of melodrama. Mr. 
Heppenstall writes of “ the deformed 
genius of Bloy, the dreadful, turgid 
and effortful talent of Mauriac, the 
narrow violence, the lightning illumina- 
tion. which is neither genius nor talent 
but atavistic clairvoyance, of Bernanos 
and, of Claudel, the talent with the 
amplitude of genius. ” The chapters 
which he devotes to each of them 
reinforce at length on the whole these 
descriptive summaries. But to what 
extent Bloy would have been obsessed 
with destitution-poverty or Mauriac 


Great Wisdom, and vice versa, is com- 
mon to totalitarianism and individual- 
ism and may make even modern science 
" a misery to mankind ” : 

...even democracy, of wliich wc in Japan 
have lately heard so much, must, if it is to 
succeed, be founded upon it. . . . 

E. M. H. 

with sin, or Bernanos with the idea of 
the scapegoat, whether they had been 
Catholics or not, it is imjiossible to say. 
Certainly their religion intensifled these 
predis}X)sitions. Indeed Mr. Heppen- 
stall believes that " within the pattern 
of Christianity, only sin, despair and 
heresy release the imagination. " This 
is an overstatement. But a sincerely 
Christian novelist mu.st obviously see 
human life as a redemptive mystery 
or even as a crucifixion in one way or 
another. He may, of course, as Mri 
Heppenstall suggests, cultivate a secret 
doctrine in conflict with the official 
teaching. But if he is a Roman Catholic, 
it is likely to bear the outward stamp 
of authoritative dogma. And though 
intensity of a kind is gained by view- 
ing life within a prescribed religious 
framework, the work of all these 
writers, with the possible exception of 
Claudel, reveals not only a certain 
creative bias, but often an unhealthy 
distortion. Imaginative truth easily de- 
clines into sensational extravagance in 
a writer who for any reason is prevent- 
ed from combining the force of personal 
interest with a profound disinterested- 
ness. This is certainly borne out by 
Mr. Heppenstall's account of these 
writers. He has not written, on his 
own admission, a profound or searching 
book and too much of it consists of 
summaries of plots. But it is often 
suggestive and pleasantly vivacious. 

Hugh I’A. Faossbt 
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Chapekar Commemoration Volume. 
( Marathi ). ( S. R. Tikekar, Secretary 
of the Chapekar Commemoration Com- 
mittee, Saraswat Bank Bldg., Bom- 
bay 4. Rs. 6/1 ) 

This volume in Marathi is in honour 
of Shri N. G. Chapekar on his comple- 
tion of fifty-one years of devoted ser- 
vices to Marathi literature. Although 
Shri Chapekar has consistently written 
in Marathi, all his writings, which com- 
prise some fifteen volumes on a variety 
of serious subjects ranging from 
economics to the study of a Hindu sub- 
caste ( the Chitpavan Brahmins ) and 
from accounts of pilgt images to a 
sociological study of life under the 
Peshwas, mark him out as a research 
scholar of great erudition and balanced 
views, in no way inferior to those who 
choose to present their studies in 
English. His magnum opus “ My 
Village— Badlapur ” ( in Marathi ) is a 
unique work in a modern Indian lang- 
uage, giving a complete picture of all 
the traditions and activities of all the 
communities in that village, cqmplete 
with a systematic record of ail the 
relevant facts and figures. 

The volume contains papers by 
thirteen friends of Shri Chapekar. 
Though it is not possible to give even a 
brief account of these in such a short 
review, a few salient ones may be men- 
tioned. Shri S. R. Tikekar’s paper is a 
refreshing study of society in Kumaon 
in the United Provinces. After briefly 
alluding to its traditional history, 
in which Maharashtrians are reputed 
to have played some part, he gives 
information, gathered directly from the 
priests, of the feasts and festivals 
observed throughout the year by the 
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Brahmins in Kumaon. One is surpris- 
ed to note that some of the social 
customs, in that far-away tract border- 
ing on the southern slopes of the 
Himalayas, closely resemble those 
current in the Maharashtra. Prof. D. D. 
Vadekar’s learned paper on the Psychol- 
ogy of Personality shows incidentally 
how his Marathi equivalents for 
technical terms in Philosophy and 
Psychology can be successfully usetl 
without detriment to the treatment of 
the subject. Prof. K. P. Kulkanii's 
lengthy paper is mainly concerned with 
a somewhat detailed account of the 
methods of teaching in Ancient India, 
some of which bear comparison with 
those projxtunded by modern Western 
educationalists. Shri K. B. Gajendra- 
gadkar’s paper points out how the 
Customary Law of the Hindus was, 
even in ancient days, liable to be 
modified from time to time with the 
changing conditions and for the good of 
society. Shri C. G. Karve’s paper, based 
on original documents, gives glimpses 
of some social practices of the lower 
stratum of society and the judicial 
decisions thereon under the Peshwas. 

The prefatory essay by Professor 
Vadekar is an eloquent and warm 
appreciation of the literary and social 
activities of Mr. Chapekar. While it 
gives an admirable portrayal of Mr. 
Chapekar the man as he appears to his 
admiring friends, Mr. Chapekar’s own 
paper which closes the volume gives . 
some inkling of the ideas and ideals 
that move the inner Chapekar. One 
wishes that it were more personal and 
less generalized. 

The printing and get-upof the volume 
are quite pleasing. 


N. A. Gorb 
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Blake: A Psychological Study. By 
W. P., WiTCUTT. ( Hollis and Carter, 
London. 8s. 6d. ) 

The author has applied the key of 
Jungian psychology to unlock the door 
to Blake's symbology and, like other 
keys, it serves to reveal several corre- 
spondences blit it will not serve for a 
satisfying interpretation of Blake. 
Jung, of course, admits of super- as well 
as sub-conscious levels to the human 
mind and the treatment of Blake from 
these two aspects by Mr. VVitcutt is a 
thoroughly sympathetic study. He 
shows Blake to lie a most valuable 
guide to one desirous of understanding 
his own states of consciousness. Mr. 
Witcutt remarks that Blake is the only 
one of the pxiets who has ventured far 
into the inner regions of the uncon- 
scious and yet remained sane, able to 
report what he had seen. Why did 
Blake return in pieace from that terra 
incognita where so many stumble and 
fall ? Maybe in the answer lies a 
clue to a deeper understanding of 
Blake in which his symbols would 
yield a meaning pertaining to the 
higher tetractis of man and not merely 
to his fourfold lower nature. 

According to Mr. Witcutt 's applica- 
tion of Jung's psychology, Blake’s 
" Four Zoas ” become merely the four- 
fold division of the ** psyche ” into 
intuition, thought, feeling and sensa- 
tion. and their “Emanations'* and 
“Spectres” simply aspects thereof. 


Surely this is to reduce the "Mighty 
Ones” to a fraction of themselves. 
These " Zoas ” are to be found in all 
the great scriptures and refer to 
Universal Man, as well, as to their 
correspondences in the human being. 
That the fall of man so-called does not 
take place till Night VII in Vala shows 
that the preceding visions of the separa* 
tion of the Zoas had reference chiefly 
to spiritual and co.smic manifestations 
anterior to the appearance of dual- 
sexed humanity. As Blake shows, sex 
is only a terrestrial differentiation. To 
give .spiritual reality to sex was to 
Blake the real Fall ; in fact to speak 
of the psychology of sex is a misnomer, 
and only shows how far the terra has 
been degraded in its meaning. Real 
j)sychology should be the science of the 
soul, into which se.\ does not enter. 
The redemption according to Blake 
comes when life is seen with the Divine 
Imagination and spiritual identity 
free from sex is realised. This explains 
why Blake was able to live out his full 
and happy life in humility and sim- 
jdicity, able to control his pride 
and lower nature because his four- 
fold vision, as he wrote his friend 
Butts, enabled him to see not merely 
past the physical objects but also past 
their images in the lower psychic world 
of supersensuous perception and to 
reach to the spiritual prototypes 
beyond. 

J. O. M. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


Since we last wrote on the ist of 
June a very quick change has taken 
place in the political scene of this great 
country and the tragedy of " division ” 
of the one truly indivisible has taken 
place. We agree with the view ex- 
pressed by Sir S. Rudhakrishnan in his 
speech at Madras on the 2nd of July. 

Anyway the partition is a fact and we have 
to approach it in a comradely spirit and make 
the best we can of the situation into wliich 
we have been led either bv the weakness of 
the Congress, or by the intransigeance of the 
Muslim League, or by the subtlety of the 
British. 

How is the comradely spirit to be 
manifested and what is implicit in mak- 
ing the best we can of the unfortunate 
situation created ? The primary concern 
of those who can rise above political 
animus and ambitions and who take a 
moral view of history will be to refuse 
to be swayed by the partition and to 
continue to regard themselves as Indians 
whatever their domicile. In the Indian 
Union there are everywhere large 
numbers of Muslims as there are in 
Pakistan’ Hindus and others and we 
must continue to regard all as Indians. 

We must try to remove from our 
minds and hearts the forces which 
create minority problems. Communal- 
ism has been allowed to do great mis- 
chief in the past and so has religious 
creedali^, which must, however, be 
exposed in its true colours and called 
a weapon for murder and bloodshed. 
Muslims and Hindus are of one race 


ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. ” 
Hudibra.s 

and blood and so are fndian Jews 
and Christians and Parsis; Sikhs like 
Jains also are of that race and blood. 
The culture of India has within it 
the heritage derived from the Turkish, 
Moghul, Iranian, Afghan and other 
comrades. Neither the Indian Congress- 
nor the Muslim T.eague nor the British 
Quitters can perform a miracle and lake 
away from the blood, the mind and the 
heart of peoples their Indian-hood, 
however many t)e the dominions and 
“ sthans '* they or any one else may 
carve out. Our primary concern, there- 
fore, should be to keep alive in our 
countrymen from Karachi to Calcutta 
and from Allahabad to Trivandrum, the 
intuition that they are sons and 
daughters of one Mother. 

Has the non-violent and satyagrahic 
revolution started by Gandhiji in 1918 
in this country failed ? Has it con- 
tributed much or anything to the 
changes which are now taking place ? 
At first sight it looks as if the Indian 
National Congress face to face with 
violence has failed. That Gandhiji 
was not fully supported by the Congress 
in his plan and policy of 29th May is 
an open secret ; that in spite of the 
rejection of his methods and views 
Gandhiji has, so far, chosen to shepherd 
the Congress membership implies that 
be has still hopes of carrying with him 
in his non-violent way of life a fair- 
sized minority if not the vast majority 
of Congressmen. In the Indian Union 
the Moral Force of Culture, which. 
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compels brotherhood in aclu, must be 
given its full expression and Congress- 
men, Hindus, Muslims and others, must 
set an example in unity and solidarity 
among themselves. The rulers and 
administrators of the Indian Union 
must show in practical application the 
power of the Gandhian ideology, which 
is of supreme value not only for India 
but for the world at large. We doubt 
not that whatever happens Gandhiji 
will continue to carry forward the 
revolution of which he is the author 
and creator, and to support him in that 
task is to undo the evil of vivisection. 
Let political and economic planning be 
inspired, guided and executed by Moral 
considerations and Soul principles. 

We write this on the American Day 
of Independence. The Promoters of 
the Revolution of 1776 did their work 
for their own country and for Human- 
ity. A profounder revolution, not in 
Indian but in World history has been 
taking place and it must continue its 
motion till we have once again our 
country, a united whole, crowned by 
the Himalayas and washed by the 
waters which meet at Cape Comorin, 
part of the One World from which war 
has vanished and in which prosperity, 
born of peace, abides. 

July, 1947- 


At the first meeting of the Senate of 
the newly-started Sind University, 
held June last, at Karachi, Professor 
Haleem, the Vice-Chancellor, observed 
rightly in the course of his speech 
( The Daily Gazetle, 25th June) ; — 

A complete divorce between secular and 
religious learning has affected adversely our 
national character and even the development 
of 'Muslim and Hindu culture. It is high 
time to rectify this error and to frame courses 


( of studies ) which would enable Muslims and 
Hindus, as well as members of the other 
communities, to be conversant with the great 
teachings of the faiths they profess. Studies 
of this kind, it may well be hoped, will tend to 
develop more harmonious personalities than 
our seats of learning have been producing 
for some time past and to diminish that 
extreme individuali.sm which has become the 
bane of modern society. 

Indeed, the glaring omission of real 
unsectarian instruction in the curricula 
of our schools and colleges has all along 
tended to make the students egocentric 
and ambitious and thus deprived them 
of an opportunity to cultivate the 
virtues of compassion and charity. And 
the sad results of this mistaken policy 
of our educationists are only too 
painfully evident in the pre.sent-day 
schisms and sectionalisms which have 
brought about the most regrettable 
division of modern India. However, 
even now it is not too fate to bridge 
the gulf between the worldly and 
the spiritual, in our lives as in our 
lalKjurs, by stressing the truth of all 
life’s being one in more than one sense. 
But particular care will have to be 
e.xercised in framing the courses for 
instruction in Religion so that the 
points of common agreement among the 
various faiths, and not the differences, 
which are usually superficial, are 
emphasised and integrated in the minds 
of the young. In this way alone will 
the latter begin to perceive the under- 
lying unity of mankind and, collat- 
erally, to develop a spirit of mutual 
affection and esteem, best expressed in 
acts of altruistic service. 


Other civilisations were destroyed 
by barbarians from without. We breed 
our own. ” Thus Chancellor Robert 
M. Hutchins of Chicago University' in 
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Peace Aims Pamphlet 41 (National 
Peace Council, London ). In The Atom 
Bomb and Education he describes the 
new barbarians, many of them sharp- 
witted, technipaily skilled, even learned 
in specific disciplines, but lacking that 
" mastery of a system of ideas ” which 
is culture, having " no conception of 
the nature of the world or the destiny 
of man ’* because isolated by private 
preconceptions and fractional views. 

The motto of contemporary econ- 
omic life Is ‘ Get all you can.’ " Instead 
of combating this doctrine, fatal to 
world government which “ can live 
and last only if it institutionalises the 
brotherhood of man, ” contemporary 
education denies the value of compre- 
hension of the whole and offers si^ecial 
techniques that confer advantage in the 
struggle with fellow- men. 

The “fundamental problems of our 
■time are philosophical, ” but the pres- 
tige of philosophical studies is declining. 
A truly liberal education ought, among 
other things, Mr. Hutchins suggests, to 
impart understanding of “the ideas 
and ideals which have animated man- 
kind ’’ ; ability to distinguish between 
good and bad, true and false, beautiful 
and ugly; knowledge of the ends of life 
and the purposes of organised society ; 
and training “ to become a member of 
a community which shall embrace all 
men. " Integration, unification, syn- 
thesis, order and intelligibility, these 
are among the aims. 

He tests the relevance of education 
by its potential contribution to the 
necessary world change in the minds 
and hearts of men, the “ moral, intellect- 
ual, and spiritual revolution ’’ which, if 
civilisation is to be saved, has to “ ma tch 
the scientific, technological, and econ- 


omic revolution in which we are now 
living. '* 

To try to get all we can, to breed mote 
barbarians, to regard one another as so many 
animals, rational or not, will lead us in- 
evitably to the final catastrophe. 

But the revolution he demands " is 
necessary, and therefore possible. ’* 


There arc many e-xamples of the 
intimate fusion of West and Last in the 
medieval medical field, thanks greatly 
to the Moslems, declares Leonardo 
Olschki in " Medical Matters in Marco 
Polo’s Description of the World, ’’ a re- 
print from the Bulletin of the History 
of Medicine ( Supplement 3, 1944 ) 
whicli reached us recently. There was 
Orientalism in medical literature before 
Marco Polo’s travels in the late thir- 
teenth century. From antiquity, most 
of the “ superstitions ” about herbs, 
drugs and balms as well as stones, 
minerals and gems had been of Oriental 
origin. 

Marco Polo, a layman writing for 
laymen, gives “ only indiscriminate and 
occasional details about curative meth- 
ods and superstitions ” in the East, 
where, as in medieval Europe, medicine 
was an occult science. He deals more 
with China than with India; He de- 
scribes accurately the symptoms of 
sufferers from the goitre still prevalent 
in Chinese Turkestan and astutely 
ascribes it to “ some quality in their 
drinking water. ” 

In South India he observed a custom 
stimulating to the salivary glands and 
supposed “to be very good for the 
health, " though followed mainly for 
the pleasure “ of gratifying a certain 
habit and desire. ” 
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People there continually chew a certain 
leaf called Tentbul which the lords and gentle- 
folks have prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic spices, and also mixed with quick* 
lime. 

He ascribed the Brahmans’ “ capital 
teeth ” to the chewing of that invig- 
orating herb, and their alleged longev- 
ity not to the fabled “elixir of life,” 
which he also mentions, but quite 
simply “ to their extreme abstinence in 
eating.” 

He mentions also “ a stuff called 
Tamarindi," as in nse as a purgative 
by " the pirates of Goztirat,” described 
as a kingdom on the West Coast of 
India. 

He lists many drugs and where they 
are produced and e.\|K>rtcd, without 
describing their medicinal properties, 
but sometimes connects them with 
attractive stories. 

The East has valuable medical lore 
tmlay, handed down from ancient 
times. Some of it has already found 
its way into Occidental practice. We 
have no tiuubt far more of it will do so 
when a more ojwn-minded attitude 
prevails among the orthodox medical 
profession of the W^est and especially 
of India. 


Dr. Bharatan Kumarappa, a mem- 
ber of a prominent Indian Christian 
family, recently issued a strong appeal 
to the Hindus to return to the Univer- 


salism of the Upanishads as the only 
way to unity and brotherhood in India. 
In Bharat Jyoti of 15th June be re- 
minds his countrymen that not all the 
blame for India's disunity can be laid 
at Britain’s door. Both major commun- 
ities too readily fell victims to the 
Government’s divisive policy. India’s 
traditional genius for tolerance and 
assimilation was betrayed in the inter- 
est of narrow sectarianism. Dr. Kumar- 
appa sees the Muslims’ demand for a 
separate land as the reaction to the 
caste Hindus’ shrinking from contact 
with them. 

Ill such exclusivcnrss is the seed of dis- 
content and disruption which the political 
opjwitunist can use for his own ends. So 
long as the seed remains, the plant can be 
grown with a little nurturing. 

In the philosophy of the Upanishads 
there is no room for invidious distinc- 
tions between man and man, because 
all arc recognised as embodying the 
Ultimate Reality. 

If only this had been kept in mind by the 
nation through its long history, India would 
have been the greatest force for peace and 
reconciliation in the world. 

But caste, as the rigid hereditary 
frame it has become, is a divisive force. 
“ Wc cannot cling to caste and yet 
clamour for the unity of India. " 
Happily it is not yet too late to revolu- 
tionise ** canons of conduct and bring 
them in line with the Universalism of 
the Upanishads/* 
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' and lost among the host—as docs the evening 
star to those who tread their path in darkness. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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GREAT IDEAS 


[ On the 7th of this month the entire Hindu world will celebrate the Natal 
Day of Krishna, the Master who gave us the Bhagavad-Gila. Below wc extract 
a fragment from His life as recorded in the Shrimad Bhagavalu. — Ei>. J 


Uddliava, the wise, minister and 
friend of Krishna, was charged in 
these words by his Master to pro- 
ceed to Vraja, to Gokula : 

“ Friend, oblige me. Go to Vraja. 
My kin and companions feel lone- 
some. Convey my love to Nanda, 
Yasoda, Rohini. Next, give my 
message to the Gopus and the Gopis 
and give it so that their suffering 
due to separation from me is remov- 
ed. Do that for rnc, O amiable 
Uddhava. ” 

Thereupon Uddhaya repaired to 
Vraja. When Nanda and the others 
saw him, they welcomed Uddhava 
as if the servant was the Master 
himself. 

Nanda said : Does Krishna 

remember us ? Does He speak of 
His calves and cattle ? Does He 
recall Vrindavan sometimes? And 
the Mountain Govardhana ? Will 
He, will He come to us for a while ? 


We are His kinsmen, are wc not ? 
We repeat and remember Krishna’s 
exploits; we recapitulate them all, 
one by one ; and more — do we not 
talk about His sportive, side-long 
glances ? And how He laughed and 
made us laugh ? And all His tricks 
of speech ? And when wc do that 
our work goes slack ! Ah ! true our 
work goes slack, but our minds ? 
We become full with His Life when 
we behold the places where He 
sported, the forest and shore where 
His Feet wandered. We become 
full, full of Him. ” 

Then Uddhava said : Nanda !, 
Yasoda !, you arc blessed ones ; do 
not feel pain ; Krishna will come — 
nay, has come. Like fire within the 
wood, He is within your heart. He 
has overcome the sense of separa- 
tion ; because He has no “ I, ” no 
“ my, ” no ‘‘ mine " ; He has no one 
especially dear to Him, and none to 
whom He is inimical ; He is equan- 
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imity embodied and, therefore, He 
does not see anyone as superior or 
inferior. Nanda !, Yasoda !, Krishna 
is not the son of you tw,o only. He 
is the son of all, father of all, mother 
of all, Master of all— Why ? How ? 
He is the Inner Soul of everyone. ” 

Having visited the home of Krish- 
na’s kinsmen, Uddhava proceeded 
to the (jopis ; all of them flocked 
round Uddhava and e.Kclaimed : 
" Ho has sent you to His parents; 
we are lonely and have oidy them to 
look at. We feel so lonely that we 
can hardly remember anything 
else. ” 

Then Ikldhava said with a benign 
smile ; " You dear people, you are 

persons who have achieved your 
ptirpose. Do you not see that you 
are the persons v\hom the whole 
worhl worships ? \’out minds have 
become one with the Master ; yoiir 
offering has been aeceptetl by Him ; 
your mind is His ; He is there. Hy 
a variety of ways, by devotion, by 
study, by sacrifice, by prayer, and 


in other ways you have sought the 
Master ; you have secured His Grace. 
I have brought a message from Him 
for you. Listen to His own words. 
They will make you happy. He has 
instructed me to repeat to you this ; 
listen now : — ‘ I am your Master, 
beloved of you. To your sight I am 
very far away. This should spur 
you to use your mind, thinking about 
me. And when you do that you 
come close to me, you feel me, you 
know me and you aspire to realise 
me all the time, continuously. l^Mor- 
tal minds forget their dear ones 
when those dear ones are present ; 
but mortal minds long for the absent 
kin, absent friend, absent lover. 
Therefore, I am within you but not 
within your sight. Make your 
minds receptive, let your minds 
absoib me and you will be with me, 
as I am with you now. ’ ” 

After delivering this message, 
Uddhava took leave of the kin and 
companions of Krishna at \'raja and 
returned to the Master at Mathura. 


KRISHNA ! 

The dawn had drunk deep 
Of the spirit of siJente ; 

So like a toper of truth 
She lay listless. 

Not a leaf stirred ; not a biid sang. 

And yet her t>o<otn 

Heaved happily in rhythm. 
Involuntatily my soul called out, 
Krishna!*’ Krishna! ” 


KRISHNA ! 

The nightingale burst into song. 

'I'he dawn awoke 

And the out-spread boughs shed tears. 
When the wandering wind 
Touched them into music. 

'I he sun rose, 

The door of the house oi^ncd. 

And out came a child. 

And my soul, in ceaseless joy, said, 
** Krishna I Krishna ! ** 

Gurdial Mallik 



SHAKESPEARE, THE MASTER-BUILDER 

[The many-sidedness of Shakespeare’s genius is attested not only by his 
works but also by the spontaneous homage he evokes from men of every calling, 
every race. The range and extent of his knowledge are only less remarkable 
than the depth of his insight into human nature and his consummate literary 
skill. His legal and medical knowledge, for example, are so wide that it wotild 
be an interesting study to go through his works for evidence of his acquaintance 
also with the engineering field. Mr. Thomson King, an .American emgineer, 
writes of him as the Master-Builder of word structures. There is a level on 
W'hich the arts merge. Madame de Staid well called architecture frozen music ; 
and in such plays ;is Shakespeare’s best the architectonic and the dramaturgic 
blend and the lost canon of proportion u.sed in the mighty structures of 
antiquity is recalled by the perfect balance in plot development which the 
master playwright only can achieve. — Ed. ] 


lie had as large a charter as the wiiitl : 
His monument shall be liis gentle veise 
lie budt a torted lesidence against 
The* tooth of time and rasurc ol oblivion. 


I have been asked to write of 
Shakesj)care as an engineer, but I 
think the request was made because 
I am an engineer of sorts ; not be- 
cause Shakespeare was any sort of 
engineer. He was a master-build- 
er, but his materials were not those 
used in engineering. They were 
more vital, more enduring. He 
built for all mankind and for all time 
structures of words made imperish- 
able by their meaning, by harmony, 
by beauty that is a joy forever. 

He created characters that live 
today, that will be loved and hated 
as long as man continues to climb 
the upward path, so long as he can 
feel and think of love and hate, of 
triumph and despair. Above all he 
created dramas, those colourful tap- 
estries woven of the threads of human 
life and character, whose patterns 


truthfully portray with infinite pa- 
thos and understanding the struggle 
and travail of our lives, the eternal 
conflict between good and evil. He 
attained a pre-eminence that is 
unique among the creative artists of 
the world. 

If it were possible to as.semblc a 
jury composed of persons familiar 
with ail the creative art of all the 
world and ask them to vote for the 
greatest name in sculpture, in paint- 
ing, in music, in dramatic poetry 
and the other great divisions of art, 
I believe there would be a great 
diversity of choice, except that the 
selection of the greatest name in 
drama would be unanimous. I hope 
the noble and sympathetic Euripides 
would be given second place, but for 
first Shakespeare would have no 
rivals. 
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I.ft US try to examine very briefly 
the fpiiiulations upon wliich this 
asstirauce of pre-eminence rests. 
What is it that infuses, inspires and 
lifts the work of Shakespeare above 
that of other great writers? What 
do w(' know of tlie man himself ? 
If we begin by asking if he was born 
a perfect and inspired writer the 
answer is a clear and positive no. 
There are many faults to forgive, 
particularly in his earlier work. 
When he was It'arning his craft he 
frequently violated the three groat 
fundamental ideals every writer 
lutist remember : lirevity, clarity and 
euphony. There are times when he 
is rhetorical and diffuse. The two 
long {H>ems and the earliest plays 
would never have raised him above 
his great contempt)rary, Marlowe. 
During his appn'Utice perh)d he was 
experimenting, developing his fac- 
ulties, testing his genius. The assur- 
ance of the master craftsman in the 
fullness and perfection of his piiwers 
came later. 

If wc ask how this master worked, 
the scanty records of his life can tell 
us next to nothing. Perhaps the 
most revealing bit of evidence comes 
from Ben Jonson, who tells us that 
it was said of Shakespeare that he 
never struck out anything he had 
wiitten ; he adds that it might have 
been better if he had done so. 
Whether this amazing statement is 
true or not, it is certain that he must 
have written readily and rapidly. 
In about twenty years he produced 
two long poems and one hundred 
and fifty-four sonnets, and wrote or 


collaborated in the writing of at least 
thirty-seven full-length plays, if we 
count the parts'of Henry IV and VI. 
If we would know more we must 
find it in his work itself. 

It has been said, and it is a true 
saying, that Shakespeare was a mir- 
ror in which men might see them- 
selves and all nature. In a sense 
this is true of many great writers, 
and especially of Shakespeare, but 
it is not the whole truth or the key 
to an understanding of his greatness. 
'Hie simile is too passive. Others 
have described and depicted both 
man and nature with fidelity and 
exactitude. 'I'lie man who is su- 
premely great in any form of art must 
be more than a mirror or faithful 
recorder. The master-builder must 
be an originator, a creative genius, 
lie sees more in nature and in life 
than the ordinary man, and through 
the magic of his art he makes what 
he sees visible to ordinary mortals. 
This is the essential dillerence be- 
tween a good photograph and a 
portrait by Rembrandt. 

In the building of word structure 
and the creation of characters 
Shakespeare showed tremendous 
creative power and rare originality. 
When he began to write, the makers 
of plays among the Western nations 
were still dominated by the ideas 
of the great writers of Greece and 
Rome. Tragedy and comedy were 
separate and distinct and never the 
twain should meet. A tragedy was 
unrelieved by any lighter interlude. 
In his earliest period Shakespeare 
wrote, or at least collaborated in a 
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play that is all stark tragedy without 
one iota of the other side of life. It 
is THus Antlrotiiciis and his worst. 
It is so bad that we wonder how' it 
can be his work, j'el the evidence 
seems conclusive that he wrote at 
least a good deal of it. I think the 
reason it falls so far below his other 
work is that he was trying to imitate 
the style of others. His genius was 
benumbed and subordinated. The 
play is wooden, lifele.ss, drab and 
terrible. 

Very early he broke the shackles of 
the classic tradition and disregarded 
the oracles by showing tragedy with 
interludes of comedy. His feeling 
for and fidelity to life were so great 
that the older method seemed un- 
natural. He began to write of life 
as he saw or imagined it. He follow- 
ed no man or fashion whose dictates 
were foreign to his genius. His 
building of drama is characterized 
by a glorious originality and fresh- 
ness. As the Parthenon and the 
Taj Mahal have been the inspiration 
of architects and the despair of im- 
itators through the centuries, so the 
word buildings of Shakespeare have 
stood the supreme tests of time and 
change, to enthral us today with 
matchless grace, dignity and beauty. 

In the work of all great writers, 
teachers and philosophers we find 
something transcendent, almost di- 
vine, in the master’s knowledge and 
portrayal of human nature, coupled 
with very human qualities. ” Gods 
for they knew the hearts of men ; 
men for they stooped to fame. ” 
Frequently Shakespeare gives us the 


whole summation of a character or 
a situation in one unforgettable brief 
sentence'. Old Lear, hopeless, wit- 
less, broken in body and spirit by 
“ the slings and arrows of outra- 
geous fortune ” hears (.iloucester ask, 
“ Is’t not the king ? ” The <|ucstion 
strikes somt'lhing submerged, but 
still alive ; for a moment memory 
ami pride return and he replies, 
“ Aye, every inch a king. " In those 
five words we see what he has been, 
what manner of man he was, with a 
clarity and an intensity that no 
olal)orat<' description by a lesser 
man could produce. 

The builder of words and drama, 
to an even greater extent than the 
builder in stone, must choose his 
materials from the common mass 
available to all. fhe grace and dig- 
nity of the completed edifice, the 
beauty of workmanship, come from 
the brain and skill of the architect 
and builder. The combinations of 
words, of sound and sense, the crea- 
tion and delineation of character by 
words and actions, are found in the 
mind and imagination of the writer. 
In this respect Shakespeare is the 
superb, supreme prodigal of all time. 
There seem to be no bounds to his 
fancy, no exhaustion of his coinage 
of expressions, so apt and pertinent 
that they have become the heritage 
of every man, and are used every 
day by thousands without an idea 
of their origin. How many who say 
" To make assurance doubly sure ” 
know they are quoting Macbeth ? 
Who says “ And none so poor to do 
him reverence " with the thought 
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that he is quoting Antony ? It is this 
quality that fills us with continuous 
admiration and amazement. We 
read and reread him all our lives and 
in the end can say ‘‘ Time cannot 
wither, nor custom stale his infinite 
variety ! ” InTach play he pours out 
such a wealth of thoughts and obser- 
vations, such wisdom and fancy that 
one feels the treasure-house must 
have been emptied, but the next is 
equally rich with jewels of fancy and 
the relintd gold of vvisd<'in. 

This !naster-))uilder of drama, 
otherwiM- the most oiiginal of wri- 
ters, did not invent the plots of his 
plays, lie preferred to use incidents 
from history, the old chronicles or 
old stoiies and plays. He has not 
told us his reasons, he was not 
interested in autobiography. I’er- 
haps it was because there was no 
such thing as a new plot. The basic 
emotions and situations in human 
relations are limited in number. 
The details, the way they may be 
presented and de.scribed are of infin- 
ite variety. I’erhaps his audiences 
could better understand and appre- 
cu\te plots of which they had some 
previous knowledge. 

So he took the plots and principal 
characters of his historical plays 
from Holinshed’s Chronicles and 
Plutarch. Tor non-historical plays 
he drew on Boccaccio and others 
who had in turn taken them from 
earlier sources. He took these plots 
and characters as a great sculptor 
takes a block of marble that other 
men have taken from the quarry 
and hews and shapes it into a statue 


of beauty and meaning to adorn a 
stately capitol or temple. Let any 
person of understanding read Plu- 
tarch’s story of Antony and Cleo- 
patra and then Shakespeare’s. The 
bare bones of the story are in Plu- 
tarch, but the life, the interest, the 
passion, the beauty and the pathos 
arc Shakespeare’s. Compared with 
his writing, Plutarch’s “ Is as moon- 
light unto sunlight, as W'alcr unto 
wine. ” It is not the stone of the 
building, or the plot of the drama 
that comi)els our interest and 
admiration ; it is the design and 
workmanship of the master-builder. 

The rang(' and scope of Shake- 
spe.ire’s i)ower to picture and expre.ss 
covers all that man has felt and 
thought. He is no jjessimist, but 
Macbeth, amid the ruins of the 
ambitious scheim-s for which he sold 
his honour and his sotd, utters the 
most i)cssimistic words ever spoken. 

" Tomorrow, arul tomoirow, niul tnmonow 
C'l'fcps in this petty pace fiom diy t<> day, 
lill ihf last syllahh' ot iCLordrd time; 
And all our yesterda\s Itave lighted h^ols 
The way to dudy death. Out, out, Iviief 
candle I 

Life’s but a walking shadtiw, a poor 
player, 

That struts and frets his hour jipon the 
stage, 

And then is hoard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing, ” 

After the black despair of this, 
consider Romeo’s description of the 
dawn full of the freshness of the 
morning : — 

“It was the lark, the herald of the morn. 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious 
streaks 
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Do lace the severing clouds in yonder 
east : 

Night's candles arc burnt out, and jocund 
day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain 
tops. ” 

He knew the well springs of human 
conduct and pictured alt sorts and 
conditions of men and women, who 
live forever in his plays : — 

The generous spirit of Antonio, 

The cunning avarice of the envious Jew, 
Who would feed fat the ancient giudgehe 
bore. 

'I he simpering, t lfeniinale Osric, 

Old Siwaitl, nigged, sharp and few of 
\\ ord 

Hitter reniiuso that only death could end 
Of Inin wlio Io\ed not wisely, but too well 
Ills I >cs<iemon«i , innocent aiui sweet 
To the last gasp of truth and loyalty. 

'The wanton, wily s<'rpt‘iil ol oltl Nile, 

The I haste and noble nuition Hrutus loved, 
Adonis ( olti and N'enus hot with lust. 

\ he j)oinpt)Us statesman, tedious old fool. 
The soul of vvit, who j<\stcd as he died. 

All lovers of Sluikespeare desire 
greatly to know more of the man 
himself, but they arc always baffled ; 
we have no private papers, no 
memoirs, not a letter. The plays 
tell ns nothing tlirectly. The son- 
nets may be more revealing, but 
we arc never quite sure whether he 
is really writing about himself or 
about an imaginary character, or 
perhaps* an imaginary self. Then 
there is the impenetrable riddle 
as to why he seems to have cared 
nothing about the correct publica- 
tion of his plays. The master crafts- 
man knows that his work is good ; 


almost invariably he is intensely 
anxious that it should be preserved 
for posterity without mutilation 
or alteration. During Shakespeare’s 
life-time many quarto versions of 
single plays were published. They 
abounded in errors and omissions. 
So far as we know he made no effort 
to have a .single play printed as his 
own correct and authentic work. It 
was not until seven years after his 
death that two of his fellow play<TS 
collected his works and published 
the Folio. In this respect he had 
something in common with several 
great teachers who, though they 
felt they had a vitally important 
message for the world and could 
write, .so far as we know, left no line 
of writing. We think of Christ and 
Socrates. 

So wc come to the end of a brief 
study of Shakespeare as the Master- 
Builder. After three hundred years 
of the most comprehensive and 
.searching study, comment and 
criticism, what he built in words and 
drama stands firm-based and fair 
for all the world to see. The man 
himself will remain forever an 
enigma. 

From the dark backward and aby.sm of 
time 

He brought the master spirits of each age. 

That eyes not yet created might o'er»rcad 

In states unborn and accents yet unknown. 

His words compel attention like deep har- 
mony. 

The rest is silence 


Thomson King 
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It is a strange reflection that man 
should desciihe with sadistic delight 
and cruel satisfaction the sorrows 
and sufferings lather than the felic- 
ities of life hereafter. Perhaps the 
knottiest problem sinct' the day 
when Cain .slew Abel has Ireen the 
problem of death and of life after 
death. Some of the most acute 
brains and most imaginative minds 
have in the past tried to paint the 
existence beyond the grave in a 
language which can hardly be called 
temperate. Dante knew the topog- 
raphy of hell as well as if not better 
than the streets and byways of his 
native F'lorencc. But what amazes 
one is why the sorrows of the Inferno 
have been described so vividly at 
such painful length rather than the 
hixuries and spiritual happiness of 
the sold in heaven. The reason is per- 
haps that there lurks in the human 
mind a deep-rooted desire to inflict 


p.iin not only upon others but upon 
on(''s self, thus “ making fear longer 
than life " as Plutaich so succinctly 
puts it. 

In tile story of Circe’s enchanted 
pal. ice Homer tells us how Odysseus 
visited the world of the dead and 
saw there his dead mother who had 
been alive when he sailed from 
Ithaca. He inquires about her fate 
and wondeis what lingering disease 
has bi ought her there. She answ'crs 
giving him news of his home-land 
and of his aged father who, she says, 

‘•ha.s given up sleeping in laundered 
>heetb and blankets on a proper bed. 
Instcatl, he lies down with the laliourers 
at the farm in the dust by the fire and 
goes about in rags. But when the 
mellow autumn clays come round he 
makes himself a humble couch of fallen 
leaves anywhere on the high ground of 
hi.s vineyard plot. There he lies in his 
misery nursing his grief and yearning 
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for you to come back, while to make 
things worse old age is pressing hard 
upon him. That was my undoing too ; 
it was that that brought me to the 
grave.” 

On hearing this sad news of his 
parents, filial love wells up within 
Odysseus and he stretches his hands 
to embrace his mother. ” Thrice 
like a shadow or a dream she slipped 
through my arms and left me har- 
rowed by an even sharper pain. ” 
Now Odysseus was known in 
Ithaca for his wisdom and cunning 
and he had in his time tricked many 
a monster successfully but, alas, 
here he is made to play the fool and 
to chase vainly the shadow of his 
dead mother. How deeply the wise 
Odysseus must have felt the humilia- 
tion! Later, having interviewed a 
host of spirits, he meets Achilles 
“ w'ho in stature and in manly grace 
was second to none of the Danaans.” 
Odysseus comforting him speaks of 
the glory and fame of former days, 
but the hero w’ho had fought with 
such distinction on ” the windy fields 
of Troy ” finds little consolation in 
the memory of old times. 

Speak not bolt words concerning doatli to 
miv 

Glorious Otiysseus : rather had I be 
A thrall upon the acre', to a man, 
I^ortionlcss and sunk low in poverty. 

Than over all the perished day below, 
Hold lordship. 

From this it would seem that 
Achilles was not having a very 
enjoyable time in Hades after all ! 
Indeed how could he find comfort in 
a place where “ the dead live on 
without their wits ” ? 
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The tortures and sufferings inflict* 
ed upon Orion, the great Hunter, 
Tityous, son of the earth, and 
rantalus who suffers the pangs of 
eternal thirst seem commonplace and 
mild when compared with the sor- 
rows of Dante's Inferno. The fate of 
the classical dead seems rather sad 
than horrible. Hades is a diill place 
like a reformatory where spirited 
children pass their days unevent- 
fully. Imagine Tohi Sawyer or 
Huckleberry Finn in a reformatory, 
living a life of eternal boredom ! 
The humanism in Homer and the 
poetic rhythm and grandeur of his 
story capture the heart and the im- 
agination of the reader. The dead 
in Hades are not so very dead. 
Even after departing from the world 
of affairs and the hurry and bustle 
of life, they take an intelligent inter- 
est in those whom they have left 
behind. 

“ The mourning ghosts of all the 
other dead and departed passed round 
me now, each with .some question for 
me on matters that were near his 
heart.” 

The catalogue of horrors in 
Dante’s hell is too long to be quoted 
here. The feverish imagination of 
Gustave Dorc has left for posterity 
the illustrations of Dante's poem. 
The Inferno abounds in references 
to the political squabbles of the day 
and Alighieri, whose malice has a 
very sharp edge to it, has thrown in 
blackest hell not only those of his 
contemporaries who opposed his 
political and religious inclinations 
but also, it seems, some of his friends 
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and acquaintances. We come across, 
among the blackest souls in hell, 
I'arinata, Teggheario, Arigo, not to 
speak of Vramcesca de Remini, 
Cardinal Ubaldini and Dante’s own 
tutor Brunetto Latini, who are treat- 
ed with scant consideration. Besides, 
Dante’s Inferno is of considerable 
zoological interest. It is teeming 
with a large population of animal- 
monsters of all varieties who me- 
chanically perform their unsavoury 
duties. There is Cerberus with triple 
gullet, “his beard" greasy and 
black, and red his eyes, and belly 
big and fingers clawed. He is called 
the fierce and monstrous animal — 
a very noisy, clamorous monster 
placed there to punish the gluttons. 

The .idministration of hell is well 
planned, the classes of sins and the 
distribution of the damned ari; de- 
fined with great care. In Canto Xf wo 
are told that becaust' (iod loathes 
fraud more than any other sin 
therefore the fraudulent are placed 
beneath and assailed with greater 
pain. Thus Dante has punished 
all the importunate tradesmen and 
crafty money-lenders of Florence at 
whose hands he certainly did suffer. 

In the matter of sheer torture 
Dante has not much to learn from 
the Nazis. The Inferno is, as some- 
one has suggo.sted, a vast mediawal 
kitchen where the devils practise 
their culinary art with grim deter- 
mination. The Tu-scan poet has even 
invented a place, neither hell nor 
no-hell which is infested by hornets 
and w'asps. Here he has placed 
those whom he despised : — 


Wretches who never were alive and who 

were slowly stung upon their bodies nude 

by hornets and wasps that thither flew. 

In the last analysis it seems quite 
clear, regardless of the beauties of 
Dante’s poem, the width of the 
canvas upon which he painted his 
great picture and the force of his 
imagination, that two basic but 
very human emotions were the main 
factors in the conception and execu- 
tion of his work, namely, personal 
animosity and intolerance. It is the 
lot of the mute and the unimag- 
inative to hate in silence but hate be- 
comes a great creative force in men 
of genius. The idea that God is 
love and that the act of forgiveness 
is " divine ’’ seems a huge jest to 
the reader of the Inferno. There Ls 
no reprieve, no respite from eternal 
punishment ; the devils presumably 
arc never in need of a holiday and 
no one can persuade them to take a 
day off from their grim occupation 
if they do not wish to do so ! 

Milton’s hell has been made famil- 
iar to gt'nerations of school-children 
by the indefatigable toil of editors 
and commentators such as Verity, 
Browne and Wright. Such is the 
malignity of Milton, says .the good 
Dr. Johnson rather severely, that 
hell grows darker at his frown. In 
spite of what the genial Doctor has 
said, Milton’s Paradise Lost with 
all its " ever burning sulphur, ’’ 
“ doleful shades ’’ and " fiery deluge’’ 
is in a sense less physical and the 
spirits of evil are less corporeal than 
in the Inferno. There is real, con- 
vincing sorrow— not purely physical 
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— in the speech of Belial during the 
great debate — 

. . .Thus repulsed, our final hojv^ 

Is hat despair ; we must exasperate 
Tlie Almighty Victor to spend all his rage ; 
And that nfUst end us, that must he our 
cure — 

To be no more. Sad cure ! for who wouKl 
lose. 

Though full of pain, this intellectual being, 
1 hose thoughts that wander through 
eternity. 

To perish rather, swallowed up and lost 
In the wide womb of untreated Night, 
l^cvoid of sense and nuitifin ? 

This scenjs like iin echo from 
Shakespeare. 

Ay, but to tlie, and go we know^ not where ; 
To he in cohl obstruction anil to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in tiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of tliick ribbeil ite; 

To be imprison'd in the viewdess winds. 
And blown with restless violence round 
about 

Tlie pendant world; or to be worse than 
worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain 
thoughts 

Imagine howling : — * tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury and imprisonment 
('an lay on nature is a paradise 
To what \vc fear of death. 

Claudio, that windy rogue, ex- 
presses in picturesque language the 
fear of death. The references to 
classical* and mediaeval aspects of 
hell in this passage are worth 
noticing. 

But not all descriptions of hell are 
either so terrifying or so melancholy. 
The terrors and tribulations of an 
after life have been wholly lost on 
some eminent writers and poets; 
others have found consolation in the 
fact that as only children between 


the ages of seven and twelve and 
idiots of all descriptions will go to 
heaven, there will at least be good 
society in hell. This notion cannot 
entirely be discreditcil. Tlie names 
of some of the most distinguished 
personages in the history of the world 
appear in the list of the damned, who 
are made to sulTer eternal pain or 
only cmtni in the Inferno. 

Rabelais gives a very jovial ac- 
count of hell in Pantafirud. It is, 
indeed, extremely refreshing to come 
across this piece of healthy vulgarity 
after the sad and sombre descrip- 
tions of hell. Tlic account of 
Inferno given by Bpistemon is too 
interesting to be left out. He said 
“ that he had seen the devil, had 
spoken with Lucifer familiarly and 
had been very merry in hell and in 
the Elysian fields aflirming very 
seriously before them all that the 
devils were boon companions and 
merry fellows. ” The punislinieiit 
meted out to the damned is as 
interesting as it is novel. For once, 
they are put to work and are not 
allowed to pass the slow hours of 
eternity either in boredom or in 
ludicrous suffering. Alexander the 
Great spends his time mending and 
patching old breeches and stockings, 
Xerxes is a crier of mustard, Cicero 
a fire kindler. Pope Alexander a rat- 
catcher, Cleopatra a crier of onions. 
So, it seems, great Lords and Ladies 
and Princes of the blood eke out “ a 
poor, scurvy, wretched living there 
below, ” but on the contrary the 
niggardly philosophers who walked 
in rags on earth appear attired in 
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shining raiment. Diogenes ( perhaps 
tiie reader will recall this excellent 
philosopher who passed his days 
lying in a tub) wearing a rich 
purple gown and with a golden 
sceptre in his right hand ; Epictetus 
gaily dressed in the French style 
sits in the company of handsome 
ladies froiicking, dt inking, dancing 
and making good cheer. The only 
pain which is inflicted on a large 
number oi the inmates of the Infer- 
no, says Epistemon, is “ a certain 
disease” which those who did not 
get it in this world would get in the 
other. 

Shelley, in his poem ” Peter Bell,” 
has also made irreverent fun of the 


tortures and stench of hell, offering 
thereby a contrast to other hells of 
literature. 

Hfll is a Tity much like London — 

A populous and a siiiuky vity ; 

Tliere are all sort^ of people un dont* 

And Iheie is little or no fun done ; 

Small justie»' shown and still less pity. 

Here, in the end, is the incom- 
parable Wordsworth in a half-seri- 
ous, half-jesting mood : -- 

It is a ])arty in a parlour, 

( rammed just as they on earth were 
( rammed, 

Some sippin;^ punch -- somi; .si]>pin); tea ; 
lUit, .IS Vt>n hv their tates see. 

All silent, and all damned ’ 

S.XDA'ni Ali Kuan 


LEADERSHIP 


The responsibility of leadership rests 
not alone upon thost* recognised as 
leaders, since each in the measure of 
his equipment and capacities shares it. 
There is none so humble or so isolated 
that he exerts no influence on others. 
But formal leadership of the right type 
is a pressing need today. 

An extensive outline on “ Leader- 
ship*’ by Raleigh M. Drake of the 
Mary Washington College at Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, U.S.A., classifies 
leaders according to degree and kind 
of contact with those led, by methods 
of selection and by their interests and 
type of dominance. He finds of the 
utmost importance to social progress 
an increasing number of leaders of 
“wisdom and high social morality/' 
serving as guides and counsellors, work- 
ing for the betterment of their own 
groups' {position witliout exploiting 
others# Mr. Drake discusses tlie part 


wliicli environment plays in the produc- 
tion of leaders, who to some extent both 
are products of the times and make 
tlie times. He also analyses factors 
in leadersliip from physical to p.sycho- 
logical and mental qualities. It is 
di.sconraging but not surprising, in our 
day of blind leaders of the blind, to 
find intelligence taking rank after 
energy, strength, power, verbal ability 
and self-assurance among the qualities 
prominent in most leaders, with under- 
standing of human nature and prestige 
bringing up the rear. 

Mr. Drake might well have made 
more of the force of conviction as the 
source of enthusiasm in both leaders and 
followers. The quality of both leader- 
ship and following largely depends upon 
the depth and nature of the convic- 
tions shared and upon the level of the 
appeal, i.e,, whether to self-interest or 
to altruism and whether for material 
benefits or for such moral and spiritual 
principles as tolerance, justice and 
universal brotherhood. 
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[If, as Miss Elizabeth Cross KMievos, tin* natiir.)! lomlmss for children 
in the iiorniaj adult, to say nothing of the normal parent, has snlYered a tlecHne 
in recent years, the fact constitutes a throat to the veiy basis of society — the 
home. Where is tlie explanation to be sought ? So thastic a niodilication of 
emotional instinct cannot be wholly due to changes in food habits, though these 
may play their part. May the change, if it is fairly general, not be l.iid even 
more at the door of the ferocious sellishness encoinagctl by over-emphasis upon 
the sejiarated indivitlual and his “ rights ” in a world where unify remains the 
fact, however denied, and self-sacrifice the condition of self-fullilment ? Heligion, 
with its teaching of the jirimacy of individual salvation, science with its emphasis 
upon material well-being, and the political, social and economic thinking that 
sets that interest of the nation or the group above tlie commonweal — .dl these 
must share in the indictment which Miss Cross brings in tiiis article. — Ki>. J 


Are people becoming le.ss fond of 
children than tliey were in the past ? 
Some would put it more strongly and 
say that, as a general rule, British 
folk are becoming distinguished for 
(heir dislike of children. There is 
much evidence that points this 
way, even leaving out the shocking 
cruelty revealed in the Curtis Report. 
For instance, there is the difficulty 
in finding rooms or a house for a 
family with children. The moment a 
baby is expected also young parents 
may expect from their landlady a 
notice to quit. The landlady is not 
entirely’ to blame, for she has found 
that babies mean trouble in lots of 
ways. The other lodgers complain 
and, in addition to this, she may 
find herself landed with a lot of 
extra work when the parents go out 
at night leaving their baby to her 
mercies. 

Many parents behave extremely 
well to their children but this moral 


behaviour is very often more the 
result of a scn.se of duty than the 
expression of mitural parental feel- 
ing. Many parents fuss over their 
children, examine their reactions, 
worry them with overmuch atten- 
tion, nearly always because, in their 
hearts, they don’t really like them at 
all and wish they hadn’t to bother 
with them. At one time this dislike, 
of children seemed to be the pre- 
rogative of the middle classes ( the 
upper classes didn’t count so much 
as they very rarely looked after their 
own children anyway) but now it 
seems as if the main bulk of the 
population is affected. Children are 
hurried off to school the moment the 
teachers can find room for them, 
often they walk a long way at an 
extremely early age, while their 
mothers are not particularly busy at 
home. Midday meals are provided 
at most schools and no one grudges 
this to the children in the least but 
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it can be taken as just so much more 
evidence that tlie school ( and the 
teachers) are becoming more than 
ever a second home. The teachers 
must now take on the job of training 
in (able manners as well as in the 
more general character training that 
has become more and more their lot. 

On<; result of this shedding of 
responsibility is that children behave 
worse at home, know their parents 
less welt and so become more unpop- 
ular with the average adult. Very 
few parents today seem to know how 
to take care of their children ; they 
must have advice on the simplest 
problems, hot oidy in the matter of 
general psychology but in general 
health and matters of upbringing. 
The truth is that parents and chil- 
dren see so little of each other that 
they arc ahnost strangers. The kindly 
parents are apt to become more and 
more easy-going, allowing the chil- 
dren far too much latitude and so 
helping them to become general 
nuisances ( and drawing a breath of 
relief when they arc packed off to 
school), while parents of the other 
type alternate between bribes and 
slaps, and they, too, do their best to 
sec as little of the children as possi- 
ble ; witness the long queues of chil- 
dren outside the cinemas, especially 
on the special days for children. 

In fact it is quite a surprising 
sight, and one that is but rarely seen 
anywhere but in the remote country- 
side, to watch two parents and their 
children out for pleasure together. 
Here in this tiny village you can 
sometimes see mother and children 


and the family dog, setting off for a 
picnic, or to go to meet father com- 
ing home from work. You may also 
see them going out on a Sunday for 
a picnic, or father taking the children 
out on bicycles. In the towns you 
may sec mothers out with very 
j'oung children (in prams), shopping, 
because they cannot leave them. 
You rarely see older children with 
th<‘ir parents and there is a constant 
<lemand for “sitters,” that is, 
people who will sit in at home and 
listen for the children so that the 
parents can go out together in the 
evening, while the less responsible 
do not bother about “sitters” but 
just go out and leave the children. 
( Many tragedies, such as the chil- 
dren's being burnt to death, have 
resulted. ) 

This is not meant as a condemna- 
tion of parents or of the average 
adult, who often feels very strongly 
that children must be taken care of 
and safeguarded from harm. In fact 
there has rarely before been so ear- 
nest an interest taken in the welfare 
of children, as most educated and 
intelligent W'esterners realise that 
the future of the world lies in the 
hands of today’s children, and that 
unhappy, insecure children mean 
trouble tomorrow. No, it is merely 
desired to draw attention to the fact 
that we seem to have lost our parent- 
al feeling. This " parental ” feel- 
ing, for want of a better name, 
should surely be present in every 
normal adult, whether he or she be 
a parent in reality or not. The 
normal adult should feel kindly 
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towards young things, human or 
animal. The average adult animal, 
dog or cat or other creature, has 
this kindly feeling and will put up 
with a lot of trouble and nonsense 
from all young things. The average 
dog stands no end of rough treat- 
ment from the human baby, and 
few big animals will hurt a young 
one. What is more, the adult should 
find pleasure in watching and helping 
young things, whether they belong 
to him or not. 

Some of us do still find this pleas- 
ure, but as a general rule we might 
say that, so far as pleasure is 
concerned, children arc just not 
wanted today. They arc a nuisance, 
they get on our nerves, they get in 
the way, they make too much noise, 
in fact we haven’t room for them in 
our machine age. 

How many people ( including 
parents ) enjoy making toys, dress- 
ing dolls, for children ? How many 
would ask children to a party, to a 
picnic, for a ride, because they enjoy 
their company ? Yet those of us who 
had some experience of childhood, 
however brief, before the 1914-1918 
war must remember being made quite 
welconie by a host of grown-ups who 
had no possible reason for wanting 
to see us beyond the fact that they, 
quite inexplicabl}’, liked children. 
Our parents, too, all say that they 
were welcomed by their own parents, 
aunts, uncles and adult friends. My 
mother, when a child, was always 
out visiting grown-ups as well as 
childish friends, she was taken for 
rides in the doctor's dogcart, out in 
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boats by bachelor uncles and so on. 
I, too, had a host of grown-up 
friends, and can remember a con- 
stant succession of social occasions 
in which adults and children seemed 
to mix happily — picnics, walks, visits 
to tea and so on, to say nothing of 
shopping excursions, when the shop- 
people were so kind. These people 
liked children, there was no doubt 
about it. 

What has caused this gradual 
decline in kindly feeling towards 
children ? It had begun many years 
ago, but has been accentuated 
sharply during the past decade. 
There may be many reasons but one 
theory seems to be of peculiar in- 
terest and well worth further in- 
vestigation. This is the idea that 
our whole personalities are changing 
owing to a change in our food habits. 
There can be but a brief reference to 
the idea in an article of this length, 
but for those who arc at all inter- 
ested I do most heartily recommend 
a fascinating book, Thoughts on Peed- 
ini; by Hr. L. J. Picton, published 
by Faber and Faber. This book 
includes the Medical Testament of 
Chester’s Local Medical and Panel 
Committee. This comprehensive 
book gives us, in a most convenient 
form, a very great deal of informa- 
tion on the effect of feeding habits 
on personality as well as on health. 
There arc references to the work of 
Sir Albert Howard and very full 
accounts of many scientific experi- 
ments dealing with food values and 
nutrition in general. What is more, 
the author gives evidence that should 
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convince any disinterested reader, 
on the vital in)ix>rtancc of reformed 
agriculture. He shows just how 
important is the proper cultivation 
of the soil and how fertilisers affect 
growth and the food value of the 
vegetation. He shows too how im- 
pro|)cr cultivation of the soil affects 
animal health and, consequently, 
human health. 

It is clear that improper feeding 
habits ( and the use of devitalised 
and processed foods which are lack- 
ing in vitamins, etc. ) can cause 
infertility in animals and man. This 
infertility, in the last stages, means 
a complete inability to breed. It is 
also (pule possible that improper 
feeding cun elTcct our whole emo- 
tional outlook, and that, although 
wt! in.iy still be able to have chiklren, 
yet the desire for them is absent and 
the normal reaction towards them is 
lacking. The normal adult slandd 
be ready for children, althougli in 
many circumstances prevented from 
having children of his or her own, 
and an adult attitude of mind would 
show kindly feelings towards young 
creatures in general. 

If our whole p«.;rsonality is alteretl 
through wrong feeding it is i)erfectly 
reasonable to suppose that our emo- 
tional altitudes will be affected first 
of all. The emotions are, surely, 
part of our more elementary, or 
bodily heritage. We may build up 
an elaborate moral code, which will 
prevent us from any crude behaviour 
in the way of cruelty, whereas those 
less educated arc more apt to break 
down and e.xhibit their fundamental 


feelings, but it is becoming increas- 
ingly clear that these fundamental 
feelings of dislike rather than affec- 
tion or tender regard towards the 
young are becoming more wide- 
spread. Our food habits have been 
changing very rapidly during the 
past years, more particularly when 
it comes to our cultivation of the 
soil. Food today is more and more 
cultivated by the use of artificial 
fertilisers, vegetation is becoming 
more and mori^ a prey to diseases 
and parasites which are in their turn 
combated by chemical sprays. In 
fact, the whole balance of nature is 
being tampered with. 

Remarkable yields of this and that 
(piantity are recorded but little is 
said of the nutritional quality of 
these yields. I'hose who criticise 
this " Progress ” arc too often brand- 
ed as cranks, and yet even those who 
feel that mechanisation in farming is 
necessary begin to feel, vaguely, 
that something is wrong somewhere. 

No one will deny that the quality 
of the food we eat affects our bodies, 
so why cannot we go a little further 
and consider its effect on our minds 
and personalities } Many behaviour 
problems might be solved if we went 
back to the fundamentals of right 
living which must, logically, depend 
on correct food habits. It is worth 
thinking over in the hope that more 
light may be shed on this problem 
by those who arc in a position to 
watch different peoples. Incident- 
ally, in the book on feeding. Doctor 
Picton gives an example of rats fed 
on a diet used by the Sikh people. 
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and shows how excellent the results the Sikhs feel towards their children 
were. It would be interesting to and just how their family pattern is 
hear, from a first-hand observer, how formed. 

Elizabeth Cross 


A NOTE ON THE ABOVE 

[ Miss Elizabeth Cross’s reference in her closing paragraj)h to the Sikh 
diet and its possible bearing on the problem she has been considering above 
j)romptcd us to seek the reaction of a prominent Sikh educationist, Principal 
Teja Singh of the Khalsa College, Matunga, Bombay. We print his views 
below. — E d. ] 


Tlie article of Miss Cross has left 
me unconvinced. The evidence she 
produces for the indictment of 
parents for their lesser clinging to 
their children shows only a trans- 
formation in the care they bestow 
on them. This is the age of the 
child and its welfare. The test of 
civilisation used to be the care for 
women. Now it is the care for chil- 
dren. In Russia the State has taken 
over much of the duty towards 
children which used to belong to 
parents. The same thing is happen- 
ing in other civilised countries, where 
the child's upbringing is no longer 
left entirely to the idle coddling of 
parents but society in general has 
begun to share this grave respon- 
sibility. 

Childhood is no longer considered 
an age of stupid nothingness, to be 
whiled away in embracing and kiss- 
ing, but is looked upon as a period 
of the greatest importance. Nobody 
ever studied childhood and its prob- 
lems so carefully as now. Even 


Shakespeare did not know what to do 
with children. His little Mamilliuses, 
Macduffs and Edwards talk like 
grown-ups. Even biographers of 
saints and prophets make them talk 
in childhood like wise adults. To 
most of them childhood is totally 
denied, as if it were a stage of life 
noted for nothing but puling and 
whimpering. Good and great men 
are supposed to have had no child- 
hood. Guru Nanak and Buddha 
are given no childhood. It is omit- 
ted from the story of Christ. Col- 
eridge says that he never had any 
childhood, and what unhealthy man- 
hood he had as a result ! 

It is only recently that the child 
has come into his own. He is 
endowed with his own personality, 
claiming our attention for his own 
sake, and getting his due as a being 
at least as significant as any grown- 
up. This is the reason why his 
nursery, his pram, his school, his 
picture-books and his play have ac- 
quired so much importance. This 
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is the reason that the task of his 
tjpbringing—as that of a princc—fias 
grf)wn beyond the cajxicity of ins 
parents and is being entrusted more 
and mor(! ti) a well-equipped school, 
which to serve its tiue purpose must 
become a se<'ond borne. It is not that 
the parents have become less fond of 
him; oidy his rare has become more 
involved ami more n sponsible, and 
requires to be jdaced in more e.xpert 
hands. 

I agree, however, with Miss ('ro.ss 
that in .some eases in the llV.s/ there 
is some wearing oil of alfection in 
parents on account of changed condi- 
tions in modern life. 'l oo much pov- 
erty and stjualor tlu not encourage 
affection. Well-fed ami healthy 
children invite more love from 
grow'n-ups. 

I'ood does have something to do 
with the formation of the mind. Tn 
old Hindu books food isdivided into 
Suh'n , Ritjdsic and 'i nmasic kinds. 
The Sntvic or true kind of food pro- 
motes healthy feelings and thoughts, 
and the I antasic or dark kind of 
food gives gloomy and vindictive 


thoughts. In this way food plays a 
great part in developing or retarding 
our affections. 

The Sikh food is supposed to be 
the most nourishing kind of food in 
India. It consists ofw'heaten bread, 
butter, lassi ( a preparation of churn- 
ed milk ) and vegetables, varied 
now and then with meat. It gives 
good health and plenty of healthy 
normal affections. The Sikh parents 
love their children, and the modern 
conditions have not diminished their 
]ov<'. Only mothers do not want to 
liavc many children, and they take 
care to space them properly, so that 
they may have health enough to 
look after them. Still more daugh- 
ters die among them than sons, who 
seem to have more care from their 
parents. Mothers bestow much at- 
tention on the toilette of their sons, 
who are decked out like girls and 
arc taken out with great pride. 
Educated parents, however, are 
as fond of their daughters as 
of their sons. Only their love is less 
foolish and more wise. 


Teja Singh 
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BUDDHISM AND VEDANTA* 


It is with great pleasure that we 
recommend Mr. Jennings’s great work 
on Buddhism to the public. He has 
sifted the essence from the clrnff, and 
presented the teaching of Buddha 
more or less in the words of Buddha 
himself. This teaching is not divorced 
from the life of Buddha. What Mr. 
Jennings has presented is the living 
Buddha, moving among men and him- 
self living what he taught. Even an 
outsider, of a different persuasion, 
cannot fail to fall in love with this 
historical Buddha, and come under the 
influence of his austere and yet most 
human and kindly personality. The 
book may truly be said to be pattern- 
ed on the Christian Bible where the 
life of Christ and his teaching are 
intermingled and reinforce each other. 
Only there is nothing supernatural or 
miraculous to lend a false halo to the 
completely human Buddha. 

Buddha is touched quite in a human 
way by the suffering, disease, old age 
and death inherent in all life. He 
seeks deliverance from this. This is 
for him the problem of all problems. 
He has ho guide or guru. He does 
not believe in any scriptural revela- 
tion or a supernatural being like a 
personal God. His only guides are 
reason and the earnestness of his own 
purpose. 

He seeks deliverance, not only for 
himself but for all life. When the light 


dawns upon him, he can no longer sit 
<)uiet and enjoy a kind of personal 
blessedness. He goes out to teach and 
to deliver. For liim all life is one. 
His message is e.ssentially ethical, not 
metaphysical. 

The things which knowingly 1 have not 
announced to yon are niorc, ami those whii.h 
1 have announced arc few. . . .( The Jormer] 
are without profit, are not concerned with 
the essentials of the holy-life, and do not 
lead to detachment, to absence of passion, to 
cessation, to trampiillity, to highest knowl- 
edge, to full enlightenment, to Peace. 

( !>• 555 ) 

Mr. Jennings has tried to construct, 
on the basis of the sifted Pali texts, 
the consistent teaching of the real 
Buddha in his Introduction and the 
various appendices. His views appear 
mo.st plausible. He distinguishes an- 
cient Buddhi.sm from later accretions 
by a simple test, — there is no individ- 
ualistic karma in the former. Neither 
is the individual reborn ( which is the 
view of popular Hinduism), nor is his 
karma communicated at the time of 
his death to another individual who 
may be said to step into his shoes 
( which is the view of later Buddhism). 
The karma is not annihilated either. 
The good and the bad consequences of 
what we do continue inexorably, and 
they may be said to infect the body 
Ifolitic or, more generally, humanity at 
large. 


• The Vedanlic Buddhism «/ the Buddha. A Collection of Historical Texts translated 
from the original Pali and edited by J. G. Je.nnings. (Gcogrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, T..ondon. 42*.) 
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It is all the world ... that .suffers or gains 
hy the deeds, words and thoughts of every 
llceting individuality that manifests for a 
brief hfe-tinie the phenomenon of separate 
beim;. (p 573) 

There is such a thing as collective 
karma. This view of karma follows 
iiect'-ssarily from Buddha’s teacliing 
tliat there is no permanent soul — the 
doctrine of an-atta (not-Self). All 
individuality is transient and of the 
nature of the not-Sclf. 

Wliether Buddhi.sm in its denial of 
rebirth and its insistence upon collect- 
ive karma is a kind of reformed 
Brahnnnism, as Mr. Jennings suggests, 
is, however, another <iuestion. Bud- 
dhism docs not deny personal respon- 
sibility for f)ur actions, ff there is such 
personal responsibility, then personal 
self-identity is a necessary presupposi- 
tion. The flindu doctrine is more 
consistent in this respect. The personal 
seU-identity may not be real, but only 
illusory, and yet it is a necessary 
presupposition for the sense of moral 
responsibility. 

According to N’cdanta, there is a 
confusion of the Self and the not-Self 
cH-at'it-granHii). The real Self or alman 
does not act and is not reborn. But 
through our ignorance or error we 
transfer to it the attributes of the 
transient individuality or the ego ; and, 
with this false attribution, there arises 
the apfifartince of individual respon- 
sibility, individual suflering, individual 
rebirth and individual liberation. In 
truth, all such language is delusive. 
We cannot, therefore, agree with Mr. 
Jennings's statement that “the illusion- 
ist or idealistic view of life is that of .a 
relined egoism searching for its own 
purification.” ( IntnHluction, p. xvii) 
We have not reaciied the truth if we 


retain any trace of egoism, however 
refined. 

The title of the book suggests that 
there is something in common between 
Buddhism and Vedanta. This is an im- 
portant point which has’ been brought 
out by Mr. Jennings. Buddha was not 
an atheist. He disbelieved only in a 
personal and finite God. Mr. Jennings 
says : — 

The somcwliat puzzling and difficult word 
amata, which occurs in various parts of the 
Canon, may perhaps be rendered ** the imper- 
sonal (Ktcrnal)." It is this impersonality 
which remains when the personal, super- 
imposed upon the impersonal, perishes. As 
ont^ refids the Suttas one becomes conscious 
that in Gotama’s theory the Soul, though 
individually it is transient, is essentially 
divine. . . . ( p. 506 ) 

In otlicr words, Buddha does not 
deny tlie reality of what we call in 
Vedanta " Brahman, ” the Absolute. 

(Where] no origination is perceived, no 
decay is perceived, no separation from the 
steadfast is perceived, — these are the three 
signs of the unity of the uncreated. . . .When 
thou knowest the destruction of individuality 
tliuu knowest the uncreated, O Brahman. 

{ p- .578 ) 

Buddha went further. He even 
identified, although only indirectly, 
the unity of all life and being with the 
Self or the atman. 

When one regards all material-form what- 
soever... and thinks ** This is not mine, 
this I am not, this is not my permanent self,*' 
then one regards it with right insight as it 
really is. ( p. 522 ) 

The implication is plain that the 
changing and the transient is not my 
real self. The real self can only be that 
which is unborn, unchanging and eter- 
nal. Lastly, it may be noted that the 
joy of liberation is something very 
jKJsitive. Nibbana is not negation or 
nothingness. The one who is liberated 
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knows that “ closed is individual exist- 
ence, lived is the holy-life, done is 
what ought to be done, there is noth- 
ing beyond this state. ” ( p. 70) With 
a slight difference, these are the very 
words in which Vedanta describes the 
feelings of one who has attained to 
tnoksa. 

Tlie similarity between Buddhism 
and V'edanta is thus very striking. So 
much is this the case that Sri Sankar- 
acharyya is even regarded as a conceal- 
ed Buddha. But there is an import- 
ant difference about the way. That 
individual and finite existence is the 
root cause of all the sorrow and pain 
of life is common to both systems. 
But how can this individuality be 
eliminated ? According to Vedanta, 
the cause of it is mere ignorance ; and 
ignorance can only be cancelled through 
right knowledge. Thus knowledge alone 
is the way. 

According to Buddhism, ignorance 
is only the first hurdle. We wrongly 
take the separate individual for a per- 
manent self that is born and reborn, 
while in fact it is impermanent and of 
the nature of the non-self. This igno- 
rance leads to craving ( tanha ), the 
craving for sense-pleasures, the craving 
for individual existence, the craving 
for super-existence, etc. It is this 
craving that leads to sorrow. What 
we need therefore is not only knowl- 
edge, but also ethical or altruistic 
activity based upon that knowledge. 

This method of Buddhism may 
appear more reasonable to some peo- 
ple, as it does to Mr. Jennings, But 
it involves, in our opinion, an inade- 
quate understanding of Vedanta. It 
raises the whole question of the realism 
of Buddhism. Ethics does require a 
realistic metaphysics — the world is real 


and so are other individuals. But i.<> 
such metaphysics consistent w’ith the 
ultimate moni.sni, which is the common 
ground between Vedanta and Bud- 
dhism ? Mdyd-v 3 da or the theory that 
the world is illusory may be repugnant 
to practical-minded {leople and to 
common-sense. But the rejection of 
it reduces the ultimate monism of 
Brahman to a myth. Certainly a 
monistic or non-dualistic reality cannot 
exist side hy side with a real world and 
a real multiplicity. We cannot have 
it both ways, a real unity and a real 
multiplicity. Mr. Jennings says : — 

Buddhism, which is often regarded as bas- 
ed on the Sankhya philosophy, is rather a 
development of both Vedanta and Sankhya, 
being both monistic and realistic in that it 
accepts the reality of the visible universe and 
finds a fundamental unifying force in it. 

( pp- 583-4 ) 

This is to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
There is no middle position between 
Sankhya and Vedanta, and if Bud- 
dhism stands for such a position, it is 
self-condemned. 

An important question arises, why has 
Buddhism been driven away from its 
homeland ? Because it was unortho- 
dox ? But Jainism was unorthodox 
too; and yet Jainism continues and 
thrives on the Indian soil. Mr, Jen- 
nings has given a reply which is some- 
what evasive. Where Hinduism, has 
encountered other- religious philoso- 
phies in prolonged conflict, he writes, 

the rea.sonrd self-transcendence of Buddhism 
has been overcome by the disciplined hier- 
archy of caste and by the fervour of mono- 
theism. With other opponents it has met 
and compromised. ( pp. 582-3 ) 

That Hinduism has triumphed be- 
cause of its caste system and its con- 
sistent monism, is not the whole truth. 
We ourselves can only attempt a guess. 
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Unlike Jainism. Buddhism combined 
the most orthodox ideas of the Upa- 
nisads, teaching the non-dualism of 
reality, with unorthodox ideas about 
the method of liberation. This tended 
to prorluce confusion in people’s minds 
an(i a lack of faith in the scriptures. 
Small wonder, then, that the concealed 
foe was mercilessly exposed and was 
ultimately driven out from the land of 
its birth. 

Buddhism was a product of the soil 
and grew out of Hinduism. It accept- 
ed the general ideas then prevalent, 
ami then proceeded to change them. 
It accepted the karmic theory and 
then modified it out of shape. It 
accepted the ultimate unity of being, 
but it was not rlisposed to carry this 
belief to its logical conclusion and con- 
fused it with a realistic outlook upon 
things. There can be nothing but 


praise for Buddhism’s high and noble 
ideals of altruistic conduct, and its 
preaching of love, kindness and com- 
passion for all living beings ; but its 
over-emphasis upon the eightfold path 
or the method of ethical activity chal- 
lenged orthodoxy and brought about 
a revolt and a reaction. 

Mr. Jennings has shown real appre- 
ciation of both Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism. with a certain leaning towards 
the latter. This is quite intelligible 
when we compare the w’holly rational- 
istic outlook of Buddhism with the 
transcendentalism of a revealed religion 
like Hinduism. But whatever the 
merits of the two systems, Mr. Jen- 
nings’s work has been most painstak- 
ing, accurate and thorough. He has 
done a distinct service to the cause of 
Buddhism. 

G. R. Malkani 


A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY * 


The very fact that an abridgment of 
Professor I'oynbee’s bulky Study of 
History lias been thought desirable is 
evidence of the response which this 
monumental analysis of historical 
growth has found everywhere. 

Like everything in oiir time, histori- 
ography IS pa.ssing through a revolution 
i>f outlook and approach. The nine- 
teenth century had approached history 
as a mainly descriptive discipline, from 
the angle of national politics, which in 
most cases meant those of the Euro- 
pean nations. Since then the approach 
and outlook have widened immensely. 
European history has grown to world 


liistory, comprising all nations and races 
down to the ** primitives " of the jungle 
and t)f prehistoric periods. The con- 
ception of history has expanded from 
political action to economic and social 
problems, religious, artistic and literary 
manifestations. Historical methods de- 
veloped from sheer description to anal- 
ysis with the methods evolved in each 
of these individual fields of research. 
Earlier or later these discoveries and re- 
interpretations, dispersed in innumer- 
able specialized studies, had to find 
another synthesis. 

The last decades have, therefore, seen 
a series of much-discussed attempts at 


♦ #1 Study oj Historv. By Arnolo J. Toynbkb. Abridgment of Volumes I-VI by 
P. C. SoMEKVELL. ( Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford UuiverMty Press, for the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 255. ) 
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a " philosophy of history. ’’ Such syn- 
thetic interpretations are, of course, 
not new ; they go back to Burckhardt, 
Marx, Hegel, Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Bossuet, Macchiavelli, Ibn Khaldun; 
but notwithstanding many excellent 
observations these lacked breadth of 
outlook and of approach. Quite a 
school of historians had therefore dis- 
couraged the resumption of such an 
Interpretation of history as unsci- 
entific, Ix’canse, unlike physics or 
chemistry, historiography has no 
opportunity to check the analysis of 
such complicated processes by simple 
experiments. The very postulate of a 
restriction to completely certain results, 
however, is unscientific because science 
never knows an ultimate certainty. It 
knows at best merely a maximum 
probability, a working hypothesis, 
correct within its limits, but always 
pregnant with illimited undiscovered 
vistas. Modern natural science has 
achieved amazing discoveries originally 
merely postulated as working hypoth- 
eses, and history can become an analyt- 
ic science only by the same proce- 
dure, provided, of course, the unavoid- 
able gradation between unquestionable 
facts, probabilities and possibilities is 
never lost sight of. 

It is characteristic of all these new 
syntheses that they are in terms of 
world civilizations. The nation has 
proved too small and ephemeral a unit, 
race a protean bastard of feudal preju- 
dices, and mankind one organic unit, 
an inarticulate colossus defying a more 
than superficial analysis. Of the various 
constructions attempted, Kroeber has 
not progressed beyond a statistical 
analysis of phases of development. 
Spengler and his follower H. Piper have 
apprehended behind that periodicity 


of phenomena a rigid, inexorable des- 
tiny imposed on the individual civiliza- 
tions, and have forced their interpreta- 
tions in order to demonstrate that iron 
mechanism driving each of them in 
lonely isolation. 

Though accepting the same periodic- 
ity of historical types, Toynbee is far 
from such a my.stic fatalism. Not 
isolation, but interaction, not fate, but 
challenge and response, not rigid curves 
of evolution, but all the variety of 
success and failure, of arrest after tem- 
porary success, of successful return 
after failure. The laws of history lie 
in man’s own soul, in his creative 
reaction to the problems confronting 
him; tragedy lies in man ’sown creation, 
the growing social structure which 
earlier or later defies adaptation and 
breaks up into an imperialism of the 
dominant minority and a " church '* of 
the proletariat, both seeds for another 
civilization to come. Thus Toynbee’s 
interpretation of human history be- 
comes a picture of the working of ethic 
forces, a vindication not of the moral- 
ity of the obedient child or citizen, or 
of the saint and ascetic, but of creative 
responsibility and maturity. Aware 
of all the tragedies and horrors of 
history, it is, in the last instance, a 
philosophy of optimism and acceptance 
of life. 

Though most fascinating reading, 
Toynbee’s first six volumes dealing with 
the genesis, growth, breakdown and 
disintegration of civilizations, fill more 
than 4,000 pages full of learned foot- 
notes and appendices; and yet they 
represent hardly more than a third of 
the stupendous work envisaged by him. 
How many people can afford the leisure 
to work their way through such an 
encyclopedic survey ? Mr. Somervell’s 
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careful abridgment, which has the 
approval and blessings of the author, 
cannot be applauded enough. For both 
a too limited, superannuated outlook 
on history and inability to make sense 
of the recent rev()lution not only in 
Western civilization, but also in the 


cultural life of other races with which 
it has come in contact, are among the 
principal psychological reasons of the 
crisis of our time. A modern mankind 
needs also a new conception in time 
and space of human civilization. May 
this book serve that end ! 

H. Goetz 


Modern Islam in India : A Social 
Analysis, By Wilfkkd Cantwell 
Smith. (Victor (jollancz, J-td., London. 
Revised Edition. 15s. ) 

To write historv witliout asbiiinptions is 
nowadays rccognize<l as neither pos.sible nor 
interesting- Tins present book is detirntely 
written from u point of view. I am a Socialist 
with pronounced ethical convictions; and I 
believe m the scientihc method. 

In his ‘‘Dehnitiou of Terms" the 
author states clearly “ the main con- 
scious assumptions " from which he 
starts. In the propaganda-fed world 
of today this scrupulous honesty 
cannot go unrecognized; the author 
adheres to it from the first page to the 
last ; he does not hesitate to criticize 
any person or any movement, or even 
a jdiasc in the development of one 
person or one movement. Even the 
great Iqbal docs not cscaj)e the author’s 
penetrating *• Social Analysis." His 
analysis of social, {.>olitical and religious 
trends in modern Islam in India, from 
the days of Sir Sayyid Ahmed up to 
the winter of i<M3» objective and 
dispassionate, and therefore exact ; it 
is sympathetic, without being in any 
semse partisan. Very definitely this is 
one of the few recent books of intrinsic 
merit which must be read carefully by 
any one who really wants to under- 
stand the background of the sorry 
spectacle that is India today. The first 
part of the book deals with " Intel- 


lectual Movements" in favour, respec- 
tively of : ( I ) contemporary British 

culture ; ( 2 ) Islamic culture of the past ; 
( 3 ) a nev/ culture of the future : Pro- 
gressive ; and (4) a new culture of the 
future : Reactionary. The second part 
d(‘als with various political movements, 
from Pan-Islamisin and Communalism 
to the new Islamic Nationalism. " 
Especially valuable is the author’s 
interpretation of the interaction of 
Muslim movements with contemporary 
non-Muslim movements. In the third 
part is given a very brief account of 
“ Some Organized Theological Groups." 
This may well be dilated upon in the 
next edition in view of the fact that 
the hold of such groups on the Muslim 
masses is still tremendous. 

The author has had the inestimable 
advantage of close contact with Muslim 
youth and Muslim intellectuals of all 
shades of thought and has brought his 
undoubted powers of close observation 
and shrewd analysis into full play in this 
remarkable book. In fact he has done 
a signal service to the cause of dispas- 
sionate understanding of the contem- 
porary situation in India, and its 
appreciation in the wider context of the 
present explosive world situation, yet 
pregnant with idealistic possibilities. 
More careful proof-reading, by the way, 
is called (or in the next edition. 


A. G. Chagla 
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DARK CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THOUGHT 


The bibliography at the end of this 
book lists over four hundred books on 
the subject of witchcraft, and its con- 
tents suggest tViat the author is familiar 
with the contents of as many. That 
is the first impression one receives 
from this erudite exposition of that 
mania which seized the people of 
England in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth and continued to inflame dark 
passions and dethrone sound judgment 
for four hundred years. 

Witchcraft may liave two parents, 
namely, the dogma of a personal devil 
as author of all evil and a contender 
with God for supremacy in the Uni- 
verse, which is the central thesis of the 
Manicha}ans’ co-eternal Satan ; and, for 
other begetter, that lust which seizes 
man in the mass to satisfy his appetite 
for cruelty under whatever social, polit- 
ical or religious cloak may offer. 

With the latter aspect of witchcraft 
this author is not concerned, for he is 
preoccupied with the historical aspects 
of witchcraft and concerned to measure 
the role of the mania in the articula- 
tion of the Great Rebellion, 

Since witchcraft has ceased to influ- 
ence events outside a few remote 
villages where the evil-wisiier is still to 
be found, the caster of spells and the 
vendor of love philtres, the thesis of 
this book has an interest midway l^e- 
tween the historical and the antiqua- 
rian and is of little value for tomorrow. 
It does, however, serve to remind the 
research student of the importance of 
bringing under review the picture, and 
the whole picture of any period that is 
the subject of historical enquiry. 


Mr. Trevor Davies comes to no 
definite conclusion as to the part of 
witchcraft in the rise of the Common- 
wealth. But his suggestion, and the 
evidence he adduces in support of it, 
constitute a brilliant piece of imag- 
inative research, leaving on the mind of 
the reader the thought that elsewhere, 
unmeasured and forgot, may lie buried 
in the libraries of the world clues to 
much that is now obscure, or merely 
the subject of speculation on the part 
of tlie specialist. 

It is a matter of regret that the 
author has not probed further back to 
add a chapter on the origins of witch- 
craft, and in particular, on the influence 
of the Manicluean teaching. Nor does 
he deal anywhere with the psychol- 
ogy of his subject, one, surely, full of 
interest to an age which has witnessed 
the rise and fall of Hitlerite Gcrmufny, 
with its manifestations of “ witch- 
hunting '' under the form of racial hate, 
in turn the masked expression of that 
latent sadism which disfigures human 
nature when confronted with its own 
infirmities. 

But even more notable an omission 
is the side-stepping of the central issue, 
namely, whether witchcraft is the 
merest mumbo-jumbo or a manifesta- 
tion of the powers of the spirit of evil* 
Wc leave the book without any knowl- 
edge of the author's own personal 
opinion here, and it would have been 
worth having. 

There is a wealth of cases quoted 
and authors are cited extensively In 
these crowded pages ; the whole builds 
up in the reader's mind into a picture 


♦ Four Centuries of Witch-Beliefs, By R. Trevor Davies. ( Mothuen and Co., Ltd., 
London. 15 ^. ) * 
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of a humanity bereft. Not least in this 
gallery of fanatics and fanatical crime 
and cruelty is the story, once more 
told here, of the notorious Matthew 
Hopkins, between whose obsession and 
the hard-hunting squire and the Jew- 
baiter the psychologist may find some 
element in common. 

A word upon the book as object. 
There is scarcely a pleasant page in 
the 203 and, upon many, a quarter, a 
third even, of the type area is made 


up of foot-notes and references. Many 
of these, indeed the majority, could 
with propriety have been incorporated 
into the te.xt. As it is, the appearance 
of these pages is repulsive to any reader 
for whom a pleasant page is good breed- 
ing in a book. 

Probably few books are more stuffed 
with erudition than The Golden Bough : 
yet there the foot-note is used spar- 
ingly, and the page comes pleasantly 
to meet the enquiring eye. 

George Godwin 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE SUPERMAN * 


In his latest book of Shakespearian 
interpretation Professor G. Wilson 
Knight gives a penetrating description 
of the poetic process, and also of the 
function of poetry— commonly so little 
understood : — 

I’oetk language is itseli an incarnation, 
not ii transcription of thougfit : it is a seizing 
on truth beyond the writer’s personal think- 
ing through submission to the object. Such 
submission conditions the deepest self-real- 
isatHui. since what normally passes for 
thought is merely a cheap currency drawn 
fiom and tomhing tlie mental centres only, 
and in its terms no deeply-felt subjective 
emotion or knowledge can be handed on. 

Tflus, jx)etry alone can be trusted to 
convey truth. It is probably precisely 
because it has this power that it re- 
mains neglected by a world which 
cannot, as Jesus said, receive the Spirit 
of Truth. Professor Knight’s approach 
to poetry and great literature is, 
finally, the only type of •* criticism ” of 
value, since it alone works from within, 
from the source of artistic creation. 
An essiiy in this volume on the writing 
of Pericles recalls Professor Knight s 


remarkable analysis of the creating of 
Macbeth in one of his earlier books. 
Principles of Shakespearian Production. 
In discounting the mental centres, in 
the reference to thought as “ cheap 
currency. ” he is near the teachings of 
Eastern philosophy, where the mind is 
equated with Avidya. Unless fertilis- 
ed by the deeper self, it is ignorant 
and destructive. 

“ The crown of life ” is wisdom, and 
Prospero, in the finest essay of the 
collection, The Shakespearian Super- 
man, ” is seen not only as Shake- 
speare’s creative self, but as a god- 
man. or j>erhaps the god-in-man. . .the 
accomplished personification of that su- 
I)er-state hinted in Hamlet, but which 
Hamlet himself never attains. " Con- 
ceivably, the creative self of the great 
artist is the ‘'superman it remains 
to live that superhumanity, a very 
different matter. Hamlet had ac- 
quired through suffering the power 
to see deep into life, but not deep 
enough. There is a stage in inner 


• The Crown of Lije. By G. Wilson Knight. ( Oxford University Press, London. x8s. ) 
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development when the consciousness 
[M'oducing sharpened vision becomes a 
grave danger, and unless the transition 
to the further stage is successfully 
effected, madness and death can ensue. 
But since in this evolution to a higher 
consciousness lie the seeds of super- 
humanity, the risk has to be taken. 
Prospero passed to the stage beyond 
suffering, and became a sage, transcend- 
ing the delusive and destructive ego. 
Here again we are implicitly directed 
to the wisdom of the East, though 
actually, in every age and race, the 
“ supermen ’’ are working towards the 
same end, and the creative self of 
every great artist holds the master- 
key. Both the wisdom of the ages 
and the spirit of true religion transcend 
all geographical and racial boundaries. 


Am I My Brother’s Keeper? By 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. ( The 
Tohn Day Company, Asia Press, New 
York. $2.25 ) 

The pains taken by Robert Allerton 
Parker in his Introduction to these 
collected essays, and by the publishers 
in their blurb, to dissociate Mr. 
Coomaraswamy’s philosophy from 
“ the pseudo-occultism and syncretic 
theosophistry that are volatilized by 
the self-appointed prophets of the 
‘ cults, ’ *’ are supererogatory. It is as 
obvious that it has no connection with 
the phantasies of pseudo-theosophy as 
that it is in general in striking harmony 
with Madame Blavatsky’s restatement 
of the " Perennial Philosophy. " 

Modern civilisation with its false 
values, its “ blind faith in literacy, ” 
its illusion of progress and its frenzy 
of proselytising to the ve^ institutions 
that have bred calamity, holds no 
glamour for "him. “ Your ‘ Christian ' 
civilisation is ending in disaster-— and 
you are bold enough to offer it to 
others 1 " 


and Mr. Knight wisely calls attention 
to Shakespeare's use of Christian 
phraseology as " impierneMial to his 
purpose ” as " great Apollo, " " great 
N.rture ” and " pantheism " were also. 
In their breadth of apprehension, the 
greatest poets cannot submit to any 
narrow religious sect, but must, like 
Ramakrishna, “belong” to all relig- 
ions. 

Similarly, in the last paragraph of 
the book, there is more than a hint 
that Shakespeare may have been in- 
tuitively working towards that “great- 
er peace, ” a world-peace transcending 
nationalism, which his own nation has 
at last to serve in a world where a true 
brotherhood of man is recognised as 
the only hope for the survival of 
humanity. 

Dallas Kenmare 


There is " a modernised, uprooted 
East with which the West can compete ” 
but only with the East “ that has 
never attempted to survive by bread 
alone ” can the West co-operate. “ Our 
mortal part, ” he writes, " can survive 
‘ by bread alone, ' but it is by the 
Myth that our Inner Man is fed. ” 

The backward East, in so far as it is still 
•• backward,’’ is very much happier, calmer, 
and less afraid of fife and death than the 
" forward ’’ West has ever beeif or can be. 

As it is the West which has turned 
from the metaphysics which “ still 
survives as a living power” in that 
unspoiled East, the West must make 
the first move towards rapprochement. 

Incidentally, Mr. Coomaraswamy 
casts a doubt upon the anthropologists’ 
assumption that ” primitive ” peoples’ 
jjeculiarities are of local origin. They 
may, he suggests, be “ provincial or 
peripheral survivals of theories held by 
some or all of the more sophisticated 
communities from which the primitive 
peoples may have declined. ” 

E. M. H. 
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Muslim Contribution to Geography. 
By Naits Ahmad, m.a. (Muhammad 
Ashraf, Lahore. Re. i/8) 

Ttiis small lx)ok attempts to describe 
in a concise and, sometimes, in an 
unduly c<jmpresscd manner, the work 
that was done by Muslim scientist.s in 
the realm of geography. The geog- 
rapher as such hardly e.visted prior to 
the nineteenth century and the Muslim 
scientists who have contributed most 
to geography arc those on whom the 
claims of other departments of science 
and learning are already well establish- 
ed. The most outstanding of these is 
Al-Biruni and an appendi.x summarises 
Al-Biruni's description of India. 

The book commences with a general 
suivey and then the main part is 
divided into three chapters headed 
" The (Icographers, " “ Cartography ” 
and "Astronomical and Mathematical 
(icography. ” The chapter on the 
(Icographers is a mere list of names ; the 
author should haveconlincd him.self, in 
this small woik, to mentioning and 
describing the work of a few leading 
(leographers, which would have been 
nut only more loadable but also more 


youe Boyd /LsAs (Jueslions and Thanks 
Mrs. Hester Douden. ( Longmans. Green 
and Co., Loudon. Gd . ) 

It is hard to take seriously accounts 
of after-death states which so suspic- 
iously resemble objective conditions. 
Surely it stands to reason that states 
after death can be no less subjective 
than one’s consciousness in sleep. This 
Summerland runs true to form with 
minor embellishments like halos for 


informative. The more interesting por- 
tions of the book are those dealing with 
Cartography and Astronomical and 
Mathematical Geography. 

The Muslims came surprisingly near 
measuring the true circumference of 
the earth, and the view that the earth 
was spherical was widely held, though 
no proof of its shape that could be 
called scientihe had been discovered. 
The work of the extraordinary Arab 
navigators is mentioned. Long prior 
to and all through the middle ages 
tlu'rc was extensive trade and inter- 
course betw'cen the Muslim centres and 
the Far Fast, through the Indian Ocean 
and the China Sea. There is little 
doubt that fairly accurate charts of 
these areas existed and were extensive- 
ly used. It is surpiLsing and unfor- 
tunate that no specimens of them have 
come to light. There was no doubt 
an clement of secrecy about these, 
charts, which were handed down from 
father to son, and the secrets were kept 
within the same family or guild, and 
this has probably been the reason why 
none of the charts have come down 
to us. 

Saii F, B. Tyabji 


nurses’ caps ; a B.B.C. " but of a dif- 
ferent type, which is somewhat promis- 
ing ; a disturbing obsession with the 
value of time, from which one might 
reasonably expect release by death ; 
and — most depressing — mediums, more 
accurate and highly honoured, for 
communication with the next higher 
sphere ! The style is early adolescent 
and platitudinous. 

E. M. H. 
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Sfi Aurobindo Circle : Third Nufnber. 
( Sri Aurobindo Circle, Nair Hospital 
Compound, Bombay. Rs. 5/8) 

This valuable miscellany of poems, 
letters and literary criticism makes 
good solid reading, all centring round 
the literary work and teaching of Sri 
Aurobindo Ghose. It opens with the 
first canto of Book II of his epic poem. 
Saxntri. In magnificent blank- verse 
reminiscent of Milton and Shellej' Sri 
Aurobindo explains the upsurge of the 
Spirit-Self in matter. Selected ‘‘ Pray- 
ers and Meditations of the Mother 
make moving reading. Her message 
“ To the Women of the World ** stresses 
the need for awakening the intuition. 

The new school of mystic poetry 
which has grown round the central 
figure of Sri Aurobindo is next present- 
ed. Poems by Nirodbaran, Sethna, 
Dilip Kumar Roy and others all 
breathe sincerity of spiritual effort and 
intensity of poetic perception. 

Eight valuable letters of Sri Auro- 
bindo's follow. In masterly limpid 
prose a dignified example of contro- 
versial writing is provided, in the 
course of which important conceptions 
of Sri Aurobindo's are lucidly explain- 
ed. Any spiritual aspirant will find 
considerable help in Letter III, wherein 
valuable practical advice is given by a 
master of yoga. The last letter, on 
“ Greatpess and Beauty in Poetry, " is 
a remarkable exposition of the meaning 
of inspiration. This section is the most 
valuable for its stimulating effect. 

The volume contains, besides, a series 
of articles by writers belonging to the 
Aurobindo Circle. Haridas Chaudhury 
gives a cogent and informative account 
of the system of Integral Yoga 'as prac- 
tised and e.xpounded by Sri Aurobindo ; 
the main feature is not the mere real- 


isation of the Divine but a transforma- 
tion of the nature, by a special tech- 
nique, in order to manifest the Divine. 
The steps are clearly explained, in con- 
trast to other systems. The short letter 
by Pavitra, written under direction, 
gives an insight into Sri Aurobindo 's 
work as a practical teacher of Yoga. 

Nolini Kanta Gupta, in an article on 
“ Poetry in the Making, analyses the 
re.spcctive parts played by spontaneous 
creation and seH-consciou.sness in good 
poetry ; the poet needs the breath from 
higher altitudes, a spontaneity of 
vision. 

K. D. Sethna expounds the special 
achievement of Sri Aurobindo as a poet 
w*ho has wielded blank-verse with great 
success, though the frankly adulatory 
tone of the e.ssay is likely to take away 
from its value as literary criticism. 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar makes a 
study of one of Sri Aurobindo’s greatest 
poems, Ahana, explains the metrical 
skill displayed in the successful hand- 
ling of the hexameter and expounds the 
symbolism of the poem as embodying 
a vision and a dream. He considers 
Ahana the Gita of Sri Aurobindo's 
teachings. 

Kapali Sastry, with a wealth of 
Vedic learning, works out the Mystic 
Quartette, the fourfold nature of the 
human being. 

Taken as a whole the volume gives 
a cross-section of the varied and valu- 
able work done by the great seer, Sri 
Aurobindo, and his circle of followers. 
One may not accept the tributes by 
the disciples at their face value, but 
there is no gainsaying that Sri Auro- 
bindo is one of the major factors in the 
renaissance of India. A study of the 
volume will amply repay the reader. 

D. Gurumurti 
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Nervom Disorders and Character : A 
Study in Pastoral Psychology and 
Psychotherapy, By John G. McKen- 
/nc, M.A., D.D. (George Allen and Un- 
win. Ltd., London. 5s. ) 

L.syclioneuroscJi “ have their roots 
in characte r-defect, declares Dr. 
McKenzie in these Tata Lectures, deliv- 
ered at Manchester College, Oxford, in 
i()44. It is not frustrations that make 
neurotics, but reactions to them. 
Neurotics, he show's, are such not from 
lack of intelligence but from refusal to 
perceive their own mental processes. 
The faults they will not recognise in 
themselves they think others have. 
They rationalise their actions by giving 
themselves good reasons wdiich are not 
the true reasons. He has not succeed- 
ed in showing the value of psycho- 
analysis to outweigh its dangers, but 
he has proved the need of honest self- 
examination. 

Dr. McKenzie makes out an e.xcellent 
case for the importance to mental 
health of a sound philosophy of life, 
though I^nstoral Psychology, begging 
the question of apparent injustice and 
encouraging acceptance of one’s own 
weakness and reliance on an outside 
(lod, cannot supply it. A constructive 


Mozart — His Cbanuter, His Work, 
By Alfred Einstein, translated by 
Arthur Mendel and N.athan Broder, 
{Cassell and Co., Ltd,, London. 21s,) 
To lovers of Mozart Dr. Alfred 
Einstein's book should prove worthy 
of study. The author's reverence for 
Mozart does not overbalance his crit- 
ical judgement. He ix)rtrays Mozart 
the man faithfully : and it is a depres- 
sing picture ! To balance it, Mozart 
was an absolute genius as a musician, 


suggestion offered is that there are in 
man tw'o centres from which to react, 
one wholly moved by inclinations, one 
by will, the latter being the “ real self " 
which ** cannot be coerced" and is 

the final arbiter. " 

Bringing behaviour tendencies under 
self-control, Dr. McKenzie WTites, ‘‘ is 
the solution of moral problems. " Only 
the fully mature individual, with all 
his menial processes and drives under 
control, “directed by adult demands 
and adult ends, " is fully adjusted to 
life. The rest of us, mature perhaps 
in certain aspects, may be adolescent 
or infantile in our weaknesses. 

It is well to stress love of good more 
than avoidance of evil. An oppressive 
sense of guilt is obviously morbid, but 
surely it is wiser to recognise errors as 
debts incurred to the law of cause and 
effect, to be offset by countervailing 
action, than to live in a fool’s paradise 
of unearned “ absolution, " which en- 
('ourages man to go and sin again. 

The book will do a further disservice 
if the dread it inculcates of “repres- 
sion " of undesirable tendencies encour- 
ages the fallacy that entertaining evil 
thoughts, under however firm denial of 
expression, can fail to]:)ollute character. 

E. M. H. 

possessed of an unerring judgment on 
music and musicians and gifted with a 
perfect dramatic sense. There is a 
curious disconnection between the 
events in Mozart's life and Mozart's 
music. 

Dr. Einstein's commendable pene- 
tration and analysis, his thorough 
knowledge and his constructive treat- 
ment enable him to present the life 
and work of his subject in a manner 
that is illuminating to the serious 
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student. This book is no light read- 
ing. Only a Mozart enthusiast and a 
knowledgeable one at that, could read 
through in detail Dr. Einstein’s master- 
ly treatment of Mozart’s music. The 
book has a gbod index but would have 
gained considerably if the musical 
illustrations in the text were in larger 
print. 

Mozart's key-note seems to have 
been perfection. Whatever the subject, 
the composer’s genius clothed it in the 
right musical form and gave it perfect 
expression. The person who could 
play the clavier so beautifully at the 
age of four, and compose perfect little 
pieces from the age of six onwards, 
was an unusual being. He accepted 
the tradition of his day. He did not 
seek to be a musical Prometheus but 
was content to let what divine light 
illumined him shine steadfastly. Not 
all his music, therefore, was written 

Logic for the Millions, By A. E. 
Mandek. ( Philosophical Library, New 
York. $3.00. ) 

By its lucid and non-technical ex- 
position, this book creates an interest 
in the principles and problems of Logic 
and may be recommended to the stu- 
dent and the general reader. Even 
the science of Logic, said F. H. 
Bradley, is in motion ; we seem to 
forget this, and we continue to teach 
the old Aristotelian logic in the old 
way. How much of the Aristotelian 
Logic is to be retained and how much 
is to be combined with modern develop- 
ments in Logic is not easy to determine 
without experimenting. But the top- 
ics discussed in Mander’s ten chapters, 
such as ambiguity of language, be- 
liefs, observation and evidence, gener^il- 


for eternity. Out of his vast output of 
instrumental works, only four or five 
symphonies, a dozen or so of the 
quartets, a dozen of the piano sonatas 
and a few other works are monu- 
mental. His piano concertos mark the 
peak of his achievement and almost 
all of them Ixjlong to the first rank. In 
his operatic works, he is, of course, a 
supreme master. 

To read Mozart’s life makes one 
unhappy. Fate dealt meanly with him. 
Why did she cast the events of his life 
in a petty mould — ensnared by the 
intrigues of petty women, the victim 
of the jealousy and fraudulence of 
small characters, cursed by stark pov- 
erty and deprived of the position due 
to his genius ? Yet Mozart produced 
immortal music. One's heart aches for 
Mozart but gives thanks to God for 
sending him without whom our world 
would have been the poorer. 

P. D. M. 

ization, explanation, theories, deduct- 
ive reasoning, fallacies in reasoning, 
cover most of the topics with which 
the general reader should be acquaint- 
ed if he is to be a ** skilled " reasoner. 
In the discussion ot terms that do not 
denote existence. I W'ould include a 
brief discussion of the theory of 
descriptions. " But I agree with the 
general plan and purpose of Mander’s 
book and with his thesis that thinking 
is skilled " work, that we are all 
capable of it, but that it cannot be 
learnt without practice. It is true, as 
Mander says, there is need for clarity 
in modern life " ; I cannot help think- 
ing, however, that clarity " in modern 
life is dependent upon .sanity ” in 
modern life. 

N. A. Nikam 
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Russia Is No Riddle. By Edmund 
Stevens. (Central Book Depot, 
Allahabad. Ks. 5/- ) 

The author is an American war-cor- 
rcsj)ontlcnt who has lived six years in 
Russia, including the years of the War, 
and has a Russian wife. His main 
purix)sc in this book is to interpret 
Russia to Americans in such a way as 
to bring about understanding and 
friendship between the two countries. 
What he records is what he himself 
gathered, saw and heard during his 
stay and extensive travels in Russia. 
Innumerable incidents arc graphically 
described, leaving the reader to form 
lus own impressions. Fluent in Rus- 
sian, he accompanicil Churchill to 
Moscow from ('.airu as the latter’s in- 
terpreter. 

He covers in this l)Ook his visits to 
war-devastate<l areas and (ierman- 
occupied territories in Russia, to 
Teheran wlieic he went as pre.ss cor- 
respondent (or the conference <»f the 
Big Three, to KJiarkov where he 
attended the trial and hanging of war- 
criminals, to Rouinania, and to the 
United States’ air bases in the Ukraine. 

Nor does he omit to tell us some- 
thing about social life in Russia, the 
new attitiule to marriage, divorce, 
parenthood and family life, toleiance 


The Tables of the Laxv. By Thomas 
Mann. (Seeker and Warburg, London. 
10s. bd. ) 

A reader who first meets Thomas 
Mann in tfie course of reading this 
small book may be at a loss to under- 
stand how he achieved so high a 
reputation or how he could possibly 
have won the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1929. The book (published 


of religion and the like. 

He explains various important meas- 
ures, such as Russia's new policy of 
decentralisation which confers self- 
determination on its member states in 
regard to their foreign affairs, the 
Finnish peace negotiations and the 
attitude of Russia towards Poland, 
Japan, Germany, Italy, Britain and 
the U. S. A. In regard to what to an 
outsider looks very much like imperial- 
ism, our author assures us that Russia 
is not interested in acquiring new 
territory but only in safeguarding her- 
self from attack by hostile nations. 
He is convinced also that it will take 
some decades for her to rebuild what 
has been destroyed in the last war, so 
that she will not easily rush into 
another war in the near future. 

The b(M>k is opportune, as now more 
than ever it is necessary for us to 
understand Russia and her policies 
sympathetically. While appreciating 
our author’s attempt from this point 
of \ iew, one wishes that he had less 
hatred for (he Germans. He appears 
also to be full of prejudice against the 
Japanese. In the post-war wwld there 
is much need to wipe out bitterness 
and ill-will. Otherwise there can be 
no peace. 

Bharafan Kumar.appa 


ill a Limited Edition) is a retelling of 
the story of Moses, and the Bible 
stories are retold in a style much too 
naive for the Children’s Hour. "Mann, 
moreover, treats the Mosaic wonder- 
workings from a rationalistic view. 
The waters were divided, so that the 
Israelites might pass over, because the 
wind suddenly blew from a changed 
quarter. The manna was "a sugary 
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tomentum, round and small, looked 
like coriander seed and like bdellium, 
and was highly perishable. ” Aaron’s 
Rod was a serpent which, being con- 
stricted about the neck, became rigid. 
Small children would probably prefer 
less rationalism : adult readers would 
certainly prefer a less naive style. 

The new publishers advertise “the 
richly evocative prose of Thomas 
Mann. " The best that I can do is to 
give the reader some samples. ( i ) 
“ How great was their bewilderment ! 
They were not even allowed to cut 
their faces in mourning, not even al- 
lowed to tattoo themselves a little bit. 
They realised now what it meant by 
the invisibility of God. It meant 
great privation, this business of being 
in league with Jahwe. ” (2) Moses, 

rebuked for taking a black concubine, 
says “ What God has commanded me 
to be I am. How ugly of you, how 
very ugly, that you envy my pleasure 
and my relaxation on the breasts of 


the Ethiopian. For it is no sin before 
God, and there is no prohibition among 
all the prohibitions which he gave to 
me which says that one may not lie 
with an Ethiopian. Not that I know 
of.” (3) “It is very strange and 
peculiarly embarrassing if you are on 
the point of breaking out into a rage 
and the Lord takes the words out of 
your mouth and himself breaks out 
much more mightily than you yourself 
could have done it (s»V).” (4) “I 
shall not go before them, ” said God, 
“to lead them into the land of their 
fathers. Do not ask this of me — I 
cannot depend on my patience. I am 
a jealous God and I flame up, and you 
shall see one day I shall forget myself 
and I shall devour them altogether. ” 
The Bible narrative is at least digni- 
fied and never ridiculous. Let me add 
that the book has been very badly 
proof-read as the publisher will recog- 
nise if he turns to page 38, line 8, or to 
page 24, line ii. 

Clifford Bax 


Is the Roman Catholic Church a 
Secret Society ? A Correspondence with 
the Late Cardinal Uinsley and Others 
About Parental Rights. By John V. 
SlMCOX. ( Watts and Co., London. 2 s . ) 

This sfnall book, two editions of 
which appeared in 1946, is a danger- 
signal from within the Church ranks. 
Dr. Simcox, a Roman Catholic priest, 
for over twenty years Professor at an 
ecclesiastical seminary, makes a brave 
stand for Truth against Authority. He 
protests against Churchmen’s misrepre- 
senting Church doctrine in propaganda 
for parental rights in the education 
campaign of 1942-43. Meeting evasion 


of his open impiiry whether the Church 
recognised the " moral right ” of non- 
Catholics to bring up their children in 
“religious error, ” he apparently resign- 
ed his duties as a priest in protest. 

All due honour to the moral courage 
of Dr. Simcox and his supporter Mr. 
Warren Sandell, but they do not chal- 
lenge the Church's actual teaching on 
the point, which seems as dangerous 
as the deception charged. Quotations 
included show one “ infallible ” Pope, 
Gregory XVI, describing “liberty of 
conscience ” for all as “ madness. *' 
Pope Leo XIII pronounced it "quite 
unlawful ” to defend or grant “ uncon- 
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ditional freedom of tftoughi, of speech, 
of writing or of worship, as if these 
were so many rights given by nature 
to man. ” Couple these with the 
proclamation of Po|)e Pius IX that 
■■ outside the Apostolic Roman Church 
no one can be saved ” and the stage 
seems set for another Inquisition if 
the Church is ever in sufficient power. 
Meantime, expediency may, as Pope 
Leo XIII conceded it sometimes does, 
dictate the Church's not forbidding 


" public authority to tolerate what is 
at variance with truth and justice. " 
Apparently the best protection against 
an “ infallible ” Church bent on soul- 
saving is its minority status. 

A hopeful note is struck, however, 
in the speech of a Catholic layman, 
Raymond Winch, upholding con- 
science as supreme and repudiating 
the Church’s working through the tem- 
poral power. 

E. M. H. 


Lights on the Upanishads. Py T. V. 
Kai’ALI Sastry, ( Sri Aurobindo 
Library, Madras. Rs. 2/- ) 

Mr. Sastry interprets the Upanishads, 
particularly the im|)ortant Vidyos of 
the Chandogya and the lirhadaranyaka 
in the light of Sri Aurobindo’s meta- 
physics and his Integral Yoga. The 
traditional view tliat the Upanishads 
are more important than tiie ritualistic 
.sections of the N'etlas ( tlie mantras and 
the Brahinanas) is not accepted. The 
Upanisluuls, according to .Aurobindo, 
arc not mere books of wisdom but are 
psychological and ethical disciplines 
for the attainment of spiritual realisa- 
tion. They are not 

“philosophual speculation'^ of the mtclloct- 
ual ktn<l. a luctaphv.sual analysis wlmli 
labours to ileline notions, to select ideas and 
discriminate those that arc true, to .supjxirt 
the mind in its intellectual preferences by its 
dialectical icasoniug. *' 

On the contrary, the Upanishads 


are the creation 

'of a revultitorv and intuitive mind «and its 
illumined cxj>enence and all their substance, 
structure, phrase, imagery, movement arc 
determinefl by and stamped with this original 
character. 

aMr. Sastry argues that the Upan- 
ishads arc not a radical departure from 
Vedic fhouglit, but 

‘a t ontiniiation and d(‘\ elopment and to a 
uertain extent an f'ldarging tiansformation 
in the sense of bunging out into open expre^- 
suiii all that was held covered in the symbolic 
Vedic spec'di as a mystery and a secret. " 

All the chapters except one have 
aheady appeared in the journal devot- 
ed to the study of Aurobindo, The 
Advent, under the title Readings 
from the Upanishads. Mr.' Sastry 's 
exposition combines panditic profund- 
ity with deep devotion to his guru 
Aiirobindo's interpretation of the 
Upanishads. 


P. Nagaraja Rao 



CORRESPONDENCE 

“THE SIKHS ... A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE 

RELIGION ” 

I.— BY JOHN CLARK ARCHER 

Thank you for the copy of The it is my work ami none other’s. Only 


Akvan Path of April 1047. The book- 
review which Tcja Singh contributes 
takes me by considerable surprise. My 
book was not written in a hurry 
nor can it be accounted for by “ a 
couple of months at Anjritsar. ” This 
is a most unjust observation. It took 
seven years to compo.se this volume. 
My acquaintance with India began in 
a personal way in 1908, and Sikhs were 
among tlie Indians with whom I enjoy- 
ed contacts. I had intimate relations 
with the Sikhs during World War I in 
Iraq and elsewhere. I lived in India 
several years to start with. I have 
been a student of things Indian during 
forty years. India is for me far from 
‘‘ a strange land, ” nor are her people 
” strange ” to me. 

The book is not intended to be an 
exhaustive treatment of the Sikhs. I 
sketch their history in minimum 
fashion as an outline of the compar- 
ative study. I am using Sikhism as a 
field within the scope of my professor- 
ship of comparative religion. In so far 
as the Sikhs as such are concerned, I 
have at hand all the necessary sources 
for their history and religion, together 
with unlimited materials on India as a 
whole. I could show Teja Singh stores 
of material beyond anything he himself 
has ever dealt with. 

There are mistakes, slips, etc. in the 
book. I alone must bear the respon- 
sibility for wliat the book contains, for 


after its publication have I consulted 
others about it. I am sorry Teja Singh 
had not read the book before 1 visited 
him in Bombay last Septemlwr. Our 
time together was si)ent, instead, on his 
ow'n research, in which, as I discovered, 
he has recourse to some very dubious 
historical procedure. Incidental his- 
torical items are of less account than 
the trends and explanations of general 
situations. The mistakes in my book 
Jiave very little bearing, if any, upon 
the general thesis which is developed. 
Teja Singh, it appears, has failed com- 
pletely to comprehend the objective of 
the volume. For one thing he took it 
to be a history of the Sikhs ( thus his 
Macaulay-mindedness, as he terms it). 
For another thing, he over-emphasiscs 
the marginal errors. But even so, he 
indulges, I fear, in some extreme 
hyperbole when he intimates that 
'* mistakes of fact ” may be ” found on 
almost every page.” 

I am prepared to offer corrections 
for many pages, including 14 ( correct- 
ed in part by p. 174), 23 (the Clock 
Tower is gone), 24 ( Iraq, not Persia), 
33 ( Kaka was not of Atari stock ), 43 
(not tashdid, but tashahhad), 65 
( Nankana for Rayapur ), 96 ( Batala is 
east of Amritsar ), 100 ( rasulullah, cf. 
PP- 43. 99). 188 (nine years), 191 
( thirty-three), 195 (” as well as, ” in 
place of "instead of”), 199 (Har 
Gobind for Teg Bahadur ), 225 ( Dhir 
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Mai, etc. sliould be deleted; Har 
(iobind (or in line 20), 227 

(sirgiini, or liair-plurked ), 232 (delete 
'‘wife and*' from line 10), 235-236 
{ several fijeograpliical corrections ), 280- 
2»Sr (delete “and the Masandis ** and 
“and (iobind Singh'*), 283 (illustra- 
tion is taken from a gurdwara now 
tom down ), 293 (Ganda Singh belongs 
to the Khalsa College, not to the 
missionaiy college), 366, (jagu. not 
“ jaru*’), 341 (patti, merely slate). 

As I leaf through the book these 
alterations catch my eye, some two 
dozen pages in all — and there are 353 
pages in the book. I have not listed 
all the corrections —the Japji needs 
sonie revision here and there — but I 
have wanted to satisfy myself that 
nowhere is the main thesis of the book 
at stake. These items are mostly 
incidental, as any one may see who 
e.xamines them in the light of the real 
argument. I do ln)pe to bring out 
another edition of the volume some 
time, and .shall try to make even these 
small items conform with accepted 
fact. For this reason I should be 
grateful to Teja Singh or any other 
who might point out such items to me, 

I must bear witness meanwhile to 
the miscellaneity of Sikh sources, to 
the carelessness and inaccuracy of 
many Sikh writers. Sikhism really 
has not been subjected to thorough 
analysis and summation by approv'ed 
scientihe methorl — by the method of 
historical and textual criticism which 
has been applied to Western religions, 
for example. Teja Singh merely hints 
at the composite character of the 
(iranth. And apparently he is trying 
to make something out of a theoretical 
resemblance of the misal to the ancient 
Greek city-state. 


And then a wwd about the national 
and international aspect of the review. 
Why docs Teja Singh cast reflection 
uix)n “ American ** books ? I am sorry 
that he vents his spleen in such direc- 
tion — and quite unjustly. I am not 
sure to what extent he is acquaint- 
ed with America and American book- 
making. But I do not want him to 
persuade any Indian or any one else 
that America is at all unfriendly to 
India and would allow misrepresent- 
ative books to be published within 
university circles. { I have only sincere 
apology to offer for many so-called 
“ popular ” books published about 
India. I'd like to strangle some of 
the authors!) I want India and 
America to know one another truly 
and to co-operate in every legitimate 
way. I am glad that Teja Singh con- 
cedes that my heart is in the right 
place. *' I shall wait to see what con- 
tributions he may yet make to Sikhism, 
to real sclioKirship among the Sikhs — 
for it must be Sikhs themselves who 
will do this. 

In any event I stand in peculiar debt 
to Sikhs of many sorts, am eager to 
remain on the friendliest of terms with 
them. I have too many friends among 
the Sikhs to name any one especially. 
My visit during this past year was most 
enjoyable and profitable, and I am 
grateful to a multitude, Sikhs and other 
Indians besides. I desire for the Sikhs, 
as for the members, also, of any of the 
great religions, that they make the 
most of their own inheritance and 
opportunity, all the time in sym- 
pathetic co-operation with men of faith 
and good-will everywhere who are striv- 
ing toward the highest good. 

John Clark Archer 

Yale University, 

New Haven, Connecticut, 

May 20, 1947. 
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II.—BY TEJA SINGH 


The author consoles himself with the 
thought that the errors in his l)ook 
are few, involving about two dozen 
]>ages, and oiJly incidental, not affecting 
the main thesis. I still maintain that 
mistakes are found on almost every 
page and that they give a very dis- 
torted view of Sikhism. Let me give 
a few examples. 

Akal to him is a warrior deity, atul 
the Akalis are supposed to have scant 
respect for Allah. ( In fact, the Gurus 
themselves addressed God many times 
as .Mlah in the Holy Granth. ) He 
holds that there is little truly con- 
gregational worship at the Golden 
Temple. ( From 2 to 6 in the morning 
and from 6 to 8 in the evening regular 
congregational service is held and 
hundreds, if not thousands, from all 
quarters of the glolre attend it. And 
this has been going on for centuries 
withbut a break.) He says Nanak and 
his wife separated because he did not 
love her and was other-worldly. 
( Nanak went out, abandoning home 
and wife, just to teach the world that 
asceticism was bad and that man’s 
duty lay in the domestic circle ! ) 
Nanak is said in one place to have left 
no group of followers in any village 
( p. 77 ) and yet on p. 73 he is said to 
have established a definite following of 
disciples, including his own son, Sri 
Chand. Lakhmi Das, hi.s younger son, 
is described as “ dissolute, ” without 
any justification. A very interesting 
origin of the Udasi sect is given. He 
says that Sri Chand, on being rejected 
by his father, began to mourn about 
it. Hence he and his followers were 
called Udasis or mourners ! He thinks 
Japji to be the only composition of 


Guru Nanak, and calls it a book of 
“ Psalms, ” which it was never intend- 
ed to be, as no tune is attached to it. 

He flies in the face of all history 
when he says that “ Arjun himself had 
had more than one wife. ” To him 
this Guru, owing to a defect inherited 
by the Sikhs from their Hindu origin, 
had a consciousness that the .so-called 
” untouchables " were outcaste.s. On 
the contrary. Guru Arjun’s free kitchen 
w.as open to ill classes, including 
untouchables, and he was so much 
against iintonchability that he went 
out of the common way to include in 
his Granth the sayings of untouchables 
which were to be revered to the extent 
of worship. 

This friend’ of the Sikhs repeats all 
the absurdities ever invented by the 
enemies of Sikhism, e.g., that the sixth 
and the tenth Gurus took up service 
under the Mughals, that Guru Har 
Rai kept a concubine, and that the 
Sikhs had leagued thesclves with a 
Muslim zealot named Adam Hafiz. 
Here he is following Malcolm and 
Cunningham, who, basing their allega- 
tion on a wrong translation of Syiar 
ul-Mutaakhirin done by Raymond, 
accuse Guru Tegh Bahadur of living 
on plunder and making common cause 
with a Muslim zealpt named Hafiz 
Adam, in extorting money from Hindus, 
as his colleague did from Muslims. A 
look at the original reveals that there 
is nothing like this in the text. But 
our author improves upon this baseless 
assertion and hauls in many Sikhs to 
boot. 

Here are a few more statements of 
historical import, which are not merely 
incidental, but have a direct bearing 
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on the relationship between Sikhs and 
their Gnni. (iurn Hargobind '"was 
once captured by a band of irregulars, 
whether they were Sikhs or Rajputs, 
an<l was detained by them in Gwalior 
fortress until a fine was paid for his 
release. " (A band of Siklis capturing 
their (iurii and holding him for ransom !) 

He ((juru Hargobind) himself slew 
two rivals to his office. *’ In connection 
with the apj>eal of Kashmir Bralunins 
to Guru Tcgli Bahadur, Professor 
Archer says, " The Sikhs declined the 
Brahmins* invitation. *’ 

He derives “ Ahluwaliu " from 
“ Ahl, *' which is Arabic for “ people. ** 
** Hhan^arnalh ' he sj)ells “ Bhang- 
anath/' and interi)rets it conveniently 
as “ lord of bhang. " “ Ilarmandir " to 
him means “ everybody's temple. " 

He writes, ‘^Naiiak hiniself came ol 
stock which was predominantly if not 
altogether Hindu, " What dues he 
mean ? Does he think that there is 
any doubt about the Guru's having 


come from purety Hindu stock ? And 
he builds his theories of Shaivism and 
Vaishnavism on the mere chance of 
the name Shiv Ram occurring in the 
family of Nanak ! Who could guess 
the meaning of the following ? 

The Siklis, therefore, have had their 

cla.ssK al *' language in its own alphabet, 
and a \ ernaeular, besides, which may be 
calleti Panjabi. 

There is no use piling on such in- 
stances, found on almost every page. 
I aril not the author’s enemy. I want 
to improve his book, for the sake of 
readers and writers of books on Sikh- 
ism wdk) want a true view of things 
lireseiited to them, and in this task I 
am leady to do everything I can. But 
mistakes are mistakes, and no amount 
of protest can deter me from doing my 
duty. 

Tkja Singh 

Khitlsa College, 

Matnnga, Bombay 

liSlh June, 1(^4/ • 


OUR CONCERN NOW 


Shri C. R. Reddy, Vice-Chancellor of 
the Andlira University, in his message 
entitled August 15 " has some wise 
thoughts to offer. We have space only 
for the following : — 

The most foolish and futile thing to do is 
to indulge in criticism of the past and spec- 
ulate on how things would have been, had 
the course of events been otherwise. The 
past is dead, never to be revived. We won't 
think of it except for drawing lessons with 
caution and with the understanding that 
they could never be more than probables. 
We must prepare for the future on the basis 
of the present. There is no other basis. 


In view of the troubles, internal and 
external, that are very likely to assail our 
security and freedom, unity and discipline 
must be maintained. Internal differences 
would be tliere, they won't vanish in a day: 
ameliorations can't be completed at once: 
but unless \vc act as one body, under one 
etUcient command, all of us would go down, 
.sinking into indescribable miseries. 

Unless the whole is saved, the parts can't 
survive and without the whole, the parts can 
have no power to survive. Law and order are 
our concern now : the armies and police are 
our national agencies : no need to hesitate to 
employ force and there is every need lo 
organise it to its maximum efficiency. 



THE INDIAN INSTITUTE OF CULTURE 


In our May issue { pp. 231-233 ) was published a short article introducing 
the plan, under development, of the Indian Institute of Culture at Bangalore. 
On Thursday the 17th July the Library of the Institute was declared open by 
the Chairman of the .'\dvisory Committee, Kajadliarmaprasakta T. Singaravelu 
Mudaliar in a felicitous speech. Sir J. C. Ghosh, Kt., D.Sc. Head of the Indian 
Institute of Science, delivered the Inaugural .Address. Extracts from the 
reports of both of these are published below. — FI d. 

I.—SHRI T. SINGARAVELU MUDALIAR^S SPEECH 


Being very much interested in an- 
cient Hindu civilisation, I believe, 
from what little I know of it, that India 
is the place where culture was very 
highly developed. I cannot quote a 
better autliority on this point than 
Professor Ma.x Muller who says : — 

II I were to look over the whole world to 
liiid out the country most richly endowed 
with all the wealth, power and beauty that 
Nature can bestow, in some parts a very 
paiadisc on earth- I should point to India. 
If 1 were asked under what sky the human 
mind has mo.st fully developed some of its 
choicest K'fts, has most deeply pondered on 
the greatest problems of life, has found solu- 
tions of some of them which well deserve the 
attention even of those who have studied 
Plato and Kant I should point to India. 
And if I were to ask myself from what lit- 
eratuie we here in Europe -we who have 
been nurtured almost exclusively on the 
thoughts of the Greeks and the Homans and of 
one Semitic race, the Jewish— may draw that 
corrective which is most wanted in order to 
make our inner life more perfect, more com- 
prehensive, more universal, in fact more truly 
human, a life, not for this only, but a trans- 
figured life, again 1 should point to India. 

It is also stated by another great 
authority that ** India is the source 
from which not only the rest of Asia 
but the whole Western world derived 
their knowledge and their religion/' 
We learn that the Hindus' civilisation. 


whose antiquity is placed thousands of 
years B.( . — as also revealed by the 
recent excavations in Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa — was carried to the dis- 
tant parts of the world — so far as even 
America, Scandinavia and Australia — 
by their colonisation of those parts. 

The advancement of this civilisa- 
tion was hindered by various circum- 
stances — some say that the hindrance 
was due to providential circumstances 
and others say that historical occur- 
rences in India also stopped further 
development. We are the descendants 
of those highly civilised people but 
have not inherited fully their rich 
endowments. But what little we have 
inherited has enabled us to witlisland 
the invasions of other nations and to 
preserve intact some of their high 
qualities, if not in spirit, at least in 
form. 

Recent occurrences in the world have 
opened the eyes of the leading nations 
of the present-day world to the fact 
that they are not focussing their atten- 
tion on right lines of development and 
it looks as if India will have to play 
her part again in pointing out the right 
path. 

It is therefore in the fitness of things 
that this Institute is established in 
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India and particularly in Mysore which 
offers asylum to all institutions for the 
development of knowledge and religion. 

I would like to mention briefly the 
work that has so far been done by the 
Institute to achieve its aims. A hostel 
tailed the William Quan Judge Hos- 
tel has been started and is working 
on non-communal, non-sectarian lines. 
There young men receive attention, not 
only for the development of their bodies 
through a planned, healthy diet but 
also for that of their minds and souls. 
It is common knowledge that our 
colleges educate, and universities con- 
fer degrees on young men but that real 
culture which broadens the horizon 
and deepens tlie perception of young 
men has not been empliasised. To 
achieve this object, lectures by com- 
jjctent speakers are given as they 
broaden the mental horizon of the 
student. In order to deejK'n f)ercep- 
tion, daily Devotional Meetings are 
held for 15 to zo minutes. I'hcse 
lectures and the Devotional Meetings 
are also open to the public. The co- 
<4)eratiun of the public in these 
activities is nu)st welcome. 

This Hostel and the Lil>rary which 
is to be ojKJnetl today .iic parts of a 
wider scheme to which a reference was 
already made by Mrs. Sophia Wa<lia. I 
may mention for your information that 
in the village of Yediyur a plot of land 
lias been |>ui chased and the promoters 
have s{K*nt alrea<ly Rs. 35,000. On this 
plot, buildings for Hostel, Library, Lec- 
ture Hall and toadies' Institute will 
be erected. Since it will take time for 
the building scheme to mature, this 
bungalow has been rented for the 
Library and 700 choice volumes have 
already been collected. Another set 
of books selected is on its way from 


abroad. We are planning to get new 
books every quarter. These books are 
selected by members of the Advisory 
Committee and we have appointed a 
special subcommittee for the manage- 
ment of the Library under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. D. V. Gundappa who is 
evincing very great interest in the 
activities of the Institute. For the 
running of the Lil)r.iry adequate funds 
are already provided by the promoters, 
who have set apart Rs. 20,000/- for 
building and hope to contribute more; 
I am sure that the public will co- 
oi)erate and lend their support to such 
a great endeavour and I appeal to 
them for generous monetary contribu- 
tions and personal service. 

There cannot be a greater act of 
charity than the one undertaken by 
the Institute. To a Hindu, charity is 
one of tlie modes which is ordained for 
attaining salvation. It usually takes 
the form of building chatrams for des- 
titutes to take shelter in or watering- 
troughs are constructed for quenching 
the thirst of dumb animals. Here is 
an Institute which provides for enlight- 
ening hungry and thirsty souls. As I 
said, there cannot be a greater form of 
charity than this. The door of this 
Institute is open to all who seek 
enlightenment. 

Let me not keep you any longer. I 
know you arc eager to hear Sir J. C. 
(ihosh. It gives me great pleasure to 
declare open the Library of the Indian 
Institute, of Culture ; may the Most 
High guide us and enable us to fulfil 
the noble objects of the promoters of 
the Indian Institute of Culture for 
which, I am sure, the public arc very 
grateful. V'ou will have an opportu- 
nity to look at the Library after you 
have heard the Inaugural Address of 
Sir J. C. Ghosh. I now request him 
to give us his address. 
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II.— SIR J. C. GHOSH»S 

I am very glad that the Indian 
Institute of Culture will soon have a 
home of its own planned on an ade- 
quate scaie iri Bangalore. The State 
of Mysore has been very generous to 
the Indian Institute of Science, and I 
hope she will be as generous to this new 
institution. I am glad that you rec- 
ognise that science may have some- 
thing to do with culture and that you 
rdnsider that the Director of a Science 
Institute may not be a square peg in a 
round hole when asked to give an 
address to the members of your Insti- 
tute. 

A man of science generally likes to 
deline a thing accurately ; but culture 
is something which baffles definition. 
It is a result of man’s creative activity 
and e.\prcsses itself in a variety of ways 
—through language, music, poetry, 
art, through philosophy and religion, 
through social habits and customs, 
through political and economic organ- 
isations, and last, but not least, 
through the pursuit of Science. Not 
one of them is separately culture, but 
collectively they represent what we 
call Culture. It presupposes the exist- 
ence of civilised society where men do 
not live by bread alone, but have suf- 
ficient leisure for the cultivation of the 
mind, where individuals are free to 
pursue their ways of life subject only 
to well defined laws, where toleration 
of values and ideals of life other than 
one’s own is practised, as normal be- 
haviour. Such civilisations have often 
in the past thrown up, as efflorescence, 
if I may use a chemical term, charac- 
teristic types of culture. Due to 
difficulties of intercommunication, each 
such type of culture has mostly influ- 
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enced men limited to certain geogra- 
phical areas. Thus Indian civilisation 
and culture were primarily the concern 
of India and the countries which we 
call the Far East. The Chinese civil- 
isation had little influence outside its 
immediate orbit. The Roman, Greek 
and Hebrew cultures were mostly con- 
fined to the Mediterranean basin. 
Decline of civilisation and culture in 
the past was a regional calamity but not 
a world-wide disaster. There was the 
possibility that otlier countries would 
take up the torch of civilisation and 
maintain human progress. But things 
look different today. In the pursuit 
of science, man has made conquest of 
time and space ; the world has shrunk 
with disconcerting rapidity. One can 
talk across it in a second and travel 
round it within a week. Modern science 
has also brought about changes in the 
last two centuries which have made a 
greater difference to human life and 
culture, than the changes which occur- 
red in the whole of previous recorded 
history. With increasing control over 
Nature, conditions are being created 
which make it possible for one human 
civilisation to function on a global 
scale— one world, one civilisation, one 
culture. Can man rise to the height 
to which this vision beckons him ? I 
admire the wisdom of calling this place 
Indian Institute of Culture, and not 
Institute of Indian Culture. 

If science has created the problem of 
a global civilisation, it has also fostered 
a global unity of intellectual life. It is 
commonly recognised that Science rep- 
resents the great attempt of the 
human mind to discover the truths and 
laws of Nature. But it is not so easily 
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recognised that Science is something 
more than the discovery of facts and of 
prineiples correlating them. Science 
represents a method, a confidence, a 
faith. It is a method of controlled 
observations and c.xijerimcnts recorded 
with absolute honesty. It is a confi- 
dence that truth can be discovered. It 
is a faith that truth is worth discover- 
ing. 

The contribution which this aspect 
of Science can make to the solution of 
human problems is too often overlook- 
ed. Confronted by a problem, wh.-it 
does a man of science do ? He begins 
by sorting out ^HTtinent facts. He 
discards the irrelevant critically. W'ith 
infinite patience, he describes the 
known facts, classifies them, and, if 
])0ssible, discovers correlations in the 
process. He then constructs a guiding 
hypothesis which explains the facts, 
but always tests its accuracy by design- 
ing new experiments and is always 
ready to di.scartl or modify such a 
hypothesis in the light of new facts. It 
is the essence of the whole process that 
judgment is suspended when facts are 
being gathered, ami that dispassionate 
intellectual honesty is always maintain- 
ed. Surely such a mental discipline, 
which always enjoins the highest stand- 
ards of intellectual honesty, has some 
meaning in the confused issues which 
are facing the world. They say that 
Truth is the first casualty in a war. 
Two global wars have left behind so 
many warring elements all the world 
over that mankind today has almost 
forsaken Truth. Science teaches that 
it is a crime to declare a moratorium 
on intellectual honesty even in times 
of war. Its method teaches patience; 
it stands for detachment and suspend- 
ed judgment ; it emphasises the value 


of both imagination and doubt. In a 
world swayed by emotion and passions, 
it shows us what the weighing of 
wisdom means. A scientific outlook 
in a people is a guarantee against 
wholesale misleading by propaganda. 
I am sure this Institute will value 
intellectual honesty above everything 
else and claim kinship with the Indian 
Institute of Science at least on that 
basis. 

The progress of science has often 
demonstrated the fundamental unity 
of modern intellectual life. Its discov- 
eries arc often the result of sustained 
thinking and skilful observations of 
many minds in many countries striving 
towards a common goal. Take, for 
instance, the discovery of atomic 
Ibssion. Fermi in Rome cogitated on 
the problem— why should uranium 
( atomic weight 238 ) be the heaviest 
elementary particle in nature ? Is it 
not possible to outwit nature and in- 
troduce into the core of the atom of 
uranium a particle which we call neu- 
tron witli mass unity and electric 
charge 280 ? This was done and two 
new transuranium elements obtained 
called neptunium and plutonium. This 
work was taken up by Hahn and col- 
laborators in Berlin, who showed that, 
on bombardment by a neutron, the 
nucleus of the uranium atom some- 
times breaks up into two parts which 
in their turn undergo a series of dis- 
integration, liberating an incredibly 
large quantity of energy and, what is 
equally important, many fast neutrons. 
These neutrons should be available for 
producing fission in a neighbouring 
uranium atom ; and Hahn wondered 
why the areas of cafth containing 
uranium in high concentration had not 
blown up. Bohr in Copenhagw show- 
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ed that it was not the abundant ura- 
nium of atomic weight 238 which under- 
goes fission, but its rare companion 
of atomic weight 235 which behaves 
this way ; and if Uranium 235 could be 
obtained yin a concentrated form, it 
could form the ingredient of an atomic 
bomb. 

The sequel to this international col- 
laboration which led to the discovery 
of atomic fission forms a very signif- 
icant chapter of human history. Fermi. 
Bohr, and Madame Lise Mietner, a 
distinguished scientific colleague of 
Hahn's, after many adventures, reach- 
ed the U.S.A. in war-time; all deter- 
mined to go to any lengtli to overthrow 
the Nazi-Fascist domination of the Old 
World. They were mainly responsible 
for Einstein's meeting President Roos- 
evelt and persuading him that the col- 
laboration of American engineers with 
the refugee scientists from Europe 
might produce a weapon of warfare 
which the Axis Powers would not with- 
stand. As a result of three years' in- 
tensive effort, atomic energy was 
brought under the control of man ; and 
its first manifestation was the destruc- 
tion by an atomic bomb, in a few 
minutes, of the city of Hiroshima, with 
its population of a quarter million, in 

1945. 

The atomic scientists are now appal- 
led at the evil consequences that may 
result from their researches. They 
have formed themselves into an Inter- 
national Committee for Maintenance 
of Peace and Einstein as their chairman 
has issued the following appeal : — 

Through the release of atomic energy, 
our generation has brought into the world the 
most revolutionary force since prehistoric 
man's discovery of fire. This basic power of 
the universe cannot be fitted into the out- 
moded concept of narrow nationalisms. For 


there is no secret and there is no defence: 
there is no possibility of control except 
through the aroused understanding and 
insistence of the peoples of the world. 

We scientists recognixe our inescapable 
responsibility to carry to our fellow citicens 
an understanding of the simple facts of atomic 
energy and their implications for society. In 
this lie our only security and our onlyehope 
- we believe that an informe<l citi/enry will 
act for life and not fc»r death. 

Sustained by faith in man's ability to con- 
trol his destiny through the exercise of reason, 
w’e have pledged all our strength and our 
knowledge to this work. I do not hesitate to 
call upon you to help. 

It wotild be madness to turn a blind 
eye to the inexorable logic of events 
that are now shaping linmnn destiny. 
The common man may not know, the 
intelligentsia may not appreciate, the 
wily politician may ignore, bnt the 
currents of human history are moving 
at a terrific speed with the advent of 
the atomic age. The atomic energy is 
a challenge to man. Our future civili- 
sation will depend on how this chal- 
lenge is met. It demands a new world 
order in which all the nations must 
strive for concord in feverish haste 
against time, will have to live together 
if they are to survive, as one human 
family in mutual interdependence. It 
is now one world or no world hereafter ! 

There was a poet and seer in India 
who had the vision of one world of 
the future long before the two global 
wars had forced this idea into the 
mental make-up of the world’s states- 
men and thinkers. Culture, no doubt, 
is difficult to define, but when we see 
one who is the embodiment of Culture, 
it is very «asy to recognise him. Such 
a person was Gurudeva Rabindra Nath 
Tagore. He looked back through the 
windows of History, and discovered 
that the mission of India had always 
been that of a hostess who ba^ to 
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provide proper accommodation for 
numerous guests. Her civilisation and 
culture had. therefore, the appearance 
of a mosaic — the richer and the more 
picturesque, the more numerous the 
elements that have entered into its 
composition. A spirit of underlying 
unify, however, informs the diverse 
expression of her cultural life. But 
this unity has never been a dead 
uniformity — a living unity never is. 
Conflicting cultures have struggled for 
su[)reinacy here; they have, however, 
in the end joined together in a mighty 
strain of new synthesis, each such 
entry marking a new level of achieve- 
ment of tlic Iniman spirit. Tagore 
recalls how a confluence of mighty 
rivers is regarded in India as the most 
appropriate place for divine worship, 
and transfers tliis imagery to the world 
of culttire and sings passionately : — 
Iley More Chilia, etc., the first few 
lines of which may be given the 
following somewhat ineffectual English 
rendering ; — 

Aw.ikr, iuy »)rrpinK initttl, aw.tki' m this holy l.tiul of linl , 
At tin's s.i» ft'd conlliu'iu.r of strertins of many people, 
ifi'tcoii the Jihoir of vast .mUiomplex htiiuaiiitv 
Do I Ataiiil with anus oulstreteh^il to faliite Man tlivine 
And SiinK his praise in inaiiv a Khidsome p.Tan. 

He wanted mankind not merely to 
pay lip-service to this ideal, but to live 
it in everyday work and worship. 
Hence he founded, alxmt forty years 


ago in a corner of Bengal, Santi- 
niketan-Viswabharati — Yatra Viswatn 
Bhavati Ekaneedatn — where the wKole 
world dwells, as it were, under one 
roof,— an international centre of learn- 
ing and culture where pqople from 
many parts of the world live in amity, 
engage themselves in scholarly pur- 
suits, preach and practise the gospel 
that Humanity is the only religion. 
Justice the only worship and love and 
reason are the two torches. One hopes 
that Santiniketan Viswabharati will 
continue to attract pilgrims from all 
over the w'orld, who will congregate 
there to breatlie in the afmosphere of 
this noble aspiration and recall to 
memory a d<!votod soul wlio lived there 
in harmony with all creation and often 
held festivals in which people from 
many lands joined to discover one 
another. 

What better wish can I have for the 
Indi.'in Instifute of ( iilture in Banga- 
lore than this — tliat its members may 
learn to live in harmony with all 
creatioti as tlio Gunidova did, that the 
young folk here may receive an educa- 
tion which not merely gives them 
knowleilge, but brings them up in 
sympathy with all existence ! May 
they expand in love of Nature, of 
Beauty and of God, and attain fulness 
through His Grace ! 
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It was a great speech which Pandit 
Neiiru delivered to the Constituent 
Assembly on the 22nd of July. It was 
retrospective but it also held out to 
the view of the entire world the pros- 
*pect of what India aspires to achieve. 
He pointed out how for long ages India 
was 

an international renlre, sending out her 
people abroad to far countries, carrying her 
message, and receiving the messages of other 
countries in exchange. J^ut India throughout 
was strong enough to remain embedded on 
the foundations on which she w'as built, 
although many changes took place. 

But those ages were followed by a 
cycle of degeneration : 

Imlin'ii period', of decay are tliosc when she 
drew herself in and refused to look at the 
outside World, 

Turning to the future Pandit Nehru 
lioped that in their newly gained free- 
dom and new-found strength Indians 
would not copy imperialistic kingdom.s. 
He saw that danger, and that of India’s 
becoming “ just like other nations, 
which seem to live in a kind of succes- 
sion of conflicts, ” To be different from 
the conflicting imperialisms of the 
entire Occident, from Moscow to San 
Francisco, this great country should 
plan its internal administration and 
its foreign policy in accordance with 
the fundamental ideal of Universal 
Brotherhood. The Occident is still in 
the grip of the devil of competition 
and each power group is obsessed by 
the false notion that might is right. 
These poVers cannot free themselves 


" jsnds of verse 

And sayings of philosophers.” 

Hituibras 

from their militarisation, industrialisa- 
tion, party-politics. 

Is India going to repeat the blunders 
and reap the misery which has envelop- 
ed Europe ? Some omens are visible 
on the Indian political horizon and we 
hope that Pandit Nehru and his col- 
leagues will secure the active co-opera- 
tion of Gandhiji who can show how 
they can he dispelled. In matters of 
sanitation and hygiene, of labour legis- 
lation, of town-planning, etc., Gan- 
dhiji’s Hind Swaraj will provide the 
right basis for making future plans. 
India was truly great when her sons 
and daughters were inspired by the 
world of the Spirit— when the leaders 
of the country were philanthropists, 
free from the lure of lucre, of name and 
fame; when the Kshattriyas were 
chivalrous and protected the realm ; 
when the shopkeci:)ers and the men of 
big business were honest, regardful of 
the good name of their clan and coun- 
try, and had in mind the service of the 
Community through trade and com- 
merce; and when the peasants and the 
labourers did not live in hovels and in 
ignorance but lived by the sweat of 
the brow, making our villages smile in 
green profundity, in fine simplicity, 
and in striking beauty. The ghastly 
poverty of today is but a reflection of 
the terrifying adversity of the soul 
and the .spirit. India stands now at 
the crossroads — one road will lead to 
chaos through competition and war; 
the other, rooted in Plato's World q| 
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Ideas, to the fourfold prosperity of 
body, mind, soul and spirit. 

Thi.s speech of Pandit Nehru's, which 
strikes the note for a new cycle in 
India’s long history, was made on the 
occa.sion of the unfurling of the New 
Flag of the Motherland. 

The month of July seems to be aus- 
picious to lovers of liberty. The U .S. A. 
celebrates the Declaration of Independ- 
ence Day every year on the 4th ; on the 
T4th the French Republic commem- 
orates the fall of the Bastille. And 
now on the i!2nd, every year, Indians 
all over the world will salute the Flag 
of India. The Constituent Assembly 
has put the seal of ofheial sanction on 
the National Flag. The Flag is tri- 
coloured, saffron-whitc-green, with a 
blue Chakra on the white. As Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru passionately and 
jwrtinently observed in presenting tl>c 
Flag to the House, 

It is not, I hope and trust, a tlagof empire, 
a Hag oi imperialism, a Hag of domination 
overanylnnlv but a symbol of freedom not 
only lor ourselves, but for all people \vl\o may 
nets it. 

Indeed, India’s aspiration always 
has been to live and let live, and so to 
l)e on terms of e<[uality and amity with 
all the nations of the world. This has 
now been re-emphasised by placing in 
the centre of the Flag the Wheel of 
Righteousness as.sociated with .'Xsoka's 
ever-memorable reign. As Panditji 
exclaimed. 

The Asokan period in Indian history was 
an essentially international period of Indian 
history. It was not a narrow national per- 
iod. It was a period when India's messengers 
went abroad to far countries, not in the way 
of empire and imperialism, but as messengers 
of peace and culture and good-will. 

The colour scheme of the Flag too 
was interpreted in the same light by 
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Sir S. Radhakrishnan who said that 

in the centre of the flag was white, the path 
of light, truth and simplicity. The wheol ol 
Asoka represented virtue, dhamta, and satya, 
and these were the controlling principles 
which would guide all our work under the 
flag. The saffron colour represen ted^che spirit 
of renunciation and humility and green rep- 
resented our relations with the soil. Under 
the flag all communities would find a safe 
shelter. 

All Indians will express their deep 
appret iation to ( liaiidhry Khaliqu/za-* 
man, Loader of the Muslim League 
Party, for his words of support to 
l\indit Nehru : — 

1 hope that the people of India will forget 
the bitt*‘rncss of recent months and woik 
jointly to carve out a new history for the 
country in wliich every individual will enjoy 
a place of respect. The flag, although it is 
only a piece of cloth, really represents the 
aims and objef fs and the mor.il and spiritual 
aspiiations of the Nation. There is no room 
for difference of opinion on this matter. I 
am eonfident that every Muslim and Christian 
who is a eitizen of India will take pride in 
hoisting the flag and honouring it. 

And, as Slirimati Sarojini Naidu s;ud, 
while asking the House to honour the 
Flag, •' There is no division of the 
heart of India ” ; nay, we m.ay add, no 
division of the heart of humanity. 

May India, then, under the legis of 
the National I'lag acquit henself once 
more as a harbinger of world harmony 
and hopes ! 

From times immemorial the cow has 
occupied a central place in the village 
economj’ of India, for she has been the 
foster-mother and mainstay of the 
fanner's family ; hence the almost hlial 
sentiments which the latter cherishes 
for her. But ever since the introduc- 
tion of the machine — of whicli war is 
the culmination and crown in these 
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days — she has been dethroned from 
her rightful position. The Second 
World War, moreover, played havoc 
with the cattle in our country, the 
army having literally made mince-meat 
of them\on a surpassingly large scale. 
Perhaps this could not be prevented, 
because India was forcibly dragged into 
the sorry business of killing brother- 
men, against her own honourable and 
holy wishes. But, now that she has 
come into her own, she should enact a 
•law and incorporate it in the Constitu- 
tion, that the cattle wealth of the 
country shall on no account be permit- 
ted to be dissipated either for the 
purpose of providing food or for the 
sordid object of bringing more silver 
to the coffers of the ingenious but often 
unethical tradesman. In this way 
alone could our cattle wealth be kept 
intact and the cow in particular be re- 
stored to her previous position in the 
home of the peasant. Seth Rama- 
krishna Dalmia, therefore, has done 
well in bringing the matter to the fore- 
ground of the public mind. Inaugurat- 
ing the formation of the Govadh 
Nivarak Sangha, an association for the 
purpose of preventing cow-slaughter, 
at a gathering in Delhi in July lust, 
he appealed for the banning of the 
pernicious practice by law, even in 
the areas which have seceded from 
India. Incidentally he observed, " To- 
day, in China too, cow-slaughter is 
prohibited. " as it was in India in the 
time of Kings like Akbar, Humayun 
and Babar. 

But, while the urgency and necessity 
of penalising cow-slaughter by legisla- 
tion is obvious, it is equally incumbent 
upon the farmer to treat the cow in 
a more considerate manner than he 
usually does. It was to draw the 


earnest attention of the sons of the soil 
to this callousness on their part towards 
the animal that some years ago Gandhiji 
sponsored the Go Seva Sangha at 
Wardha — the association for the service 
of the Cow — the work of which has 
been conducted so efficiently, first by 
the late Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and then 
by his worthy wife Shrimati Janaki 
Devi. 

•* The geographical division of India 
is a small thing compared to the psy- 
chological division, ” Shrimati Vijaya- 
lakshmi Pandit, India’s Ambassador 
to the D.S.S.R., declared in her con- 
vocation address, delivered in Hindi, 
at the Indian Women’s University, 
Bombay, on July 12th. She emphasised 
the part that the women of the country 
could and should play in bringing about 
a reunion of estranged hearts. 

It is up to you, young women, to bring 
about a social revolution in this land, and 
thus let the millions live in a spirit oi good 
ncighbourlincss, in unity and in social etjual- 

ity- 

Without social freedom, national 
freedom would be a farce, she Mid. 
For our people to live in honour and 
in dignity, for India to take her place 
among the great nations. Independence 
would have to permeate Indian society 
and the Indian home. 

It was in the homes that freedom 
and progress must begin, she said, 
spreading from the home to the neigh- 
bourhood and in an ever-widening circle 
ultimately to the world. 

The responsibility rested especially 
upon the educated in this country to 
improve the condition of the masses 
and to show the world the way to 
peace. 

The time will come, in the not too distant 
future, when the West will look to us for the 
message of peace la a tfonbled world. 
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But for the message of our country* 
to be sought or heeded, requires the 
application of the truth we preach ! 

For centuries in the West the 
emphasis has been on doing rather than 
on being, on actions rather than upon 
ideas. The dynamic power of thought 
lias been borne in upon the world by 
the havoc to which perverted ideologies 
have led. UNESCO’s recognition of 
how vitally it matters how men think 
was well brought out by Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish, Chairman of tlic Program 
Coordinating Committee, in liis report 
to the UNESCO (leneral Conference at 
Paris last December, which Dr. How.ird 
K, Wilson of the Carnegie Institute for 
Internal ional Peace includes in his study 
of “Tlie Development of UNESCO” 
( Internalional Conciliation No. 4^t, 

May 1947 ) : - 

...what pasJif'H in the minds of imn is a 
reality- and a reality which may w«?l! affect 
the great issue of peace am! war of life and 
death. 

He perhaps ovorstresses the dangers 
of educational ine<iuality among the 
natioms, in urging the world's duty to 
the less educated peoples. It is not 
illiteracy that threatens world peace 
but false information, i)rejudiced te.ich- 
ing imparted in the guise of history. 
A blow is aimed at the root of the 
latter evil by the proposals to spread 
knowledge of the distinctive national 
cultures and to stimulate sympathetic 
respect for the ideals and aspirations 
of other nations and appreciation of 
each other’s problems. 

Whether modern science on the pres- 
ent materialistic lines will justify its 
votaries' faith in it as the principal 
field fw activity directed to the 
imrtas* of men’s, knowledge of them- 


selves, their world and each other ” 
is very doubtful. But it is hopeful 
that religion and philosophy are not 
outside the purview of UNESCO. Mr. 
MacLeish defined “ the philosophic 
problem of UNESCO ” as “ tJie prob- 
lem of finding common ground for 
understanding and agreement between 
diverse pliilosophics and religions. ” It 
is as certain that this is an “ important 
problem for philosophy directly relat- 
ed to the cause of peace ” as that it 
is not, as Mr. MacLeish calls it, ” new. ” 
It was a prol)leni recognised and tack- 
led by Aininoniu.s Saccas and his Phila- 
lethcians in the third century of the 
(Christian era as it lias been by modern 
Thcosophibts for the last seventy-odd 
years. 

We deeply regret to learn, as we go 
to press, of tlie death at Bombay on 
.August if<th of a valued contributor 
and friend. Sir Bomanji Wadia, former 
Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay I'ni- 
versity and former President of the 
Bombay Brancii of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. Sir Bomanji was a lover of 
the best in ICnglish literature, a deep 
student of Shakespeare and an admirer 
of Milton. He was a man of deep con- 
victions and of much quiet strength. 
In his last contribution to our pages, 
in .April 1946, he made a firm stand 
against " the materialistic values that 
at present vitiate our problems and 
politics ” and declared that ” if human- 
ity were to devote even half the time, 
the energy, and the wealth which are 
spent on the material embellishments 
of life, in realizing the latent possibil- 
ities of its own spiritual force, many of 
our problems would wear a different 
aspect altogether. ” That attitude is 
needed very much today. 
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GREAT IDEAS 

[On i8th November 1575 Jacob Boehme was born. A shepherd boy, hs 
learnt to read and write in a village school and became an apprentice to a poor 
shoemaker at Goerlitz. He was a natural clairvoyant of most wonderful powers 
and wrote valuable treatises. Though his phraseology is Christian, his idese 
are wholly Oriental. Appropriately we print in this issue from his Theoseoiphie 
or the Highly Precious Gate of the Divine Intuition the following short extract, of 
practical value to all aspirants to soul wisdom. — E d. ] 


Consider a parable of the sun. If 
a herb hath not sap, the sun’s rays 
scorch it; but if it hath sap, the 
sun’s rays warm it, whereby it grows. 
So also in the life of essence in man. 
Hath that life not ens from God’s 
gentleness and love, viz., from the 
eternal One, then it impresseth itself 
into a fierce, fiery sharpness, so that 
the mind becomes wholly rough, 
hungry, covetous, envious and sting> 
ing. And such false sense and will 
proceeds then from the life into the 
body, and into all its ways and 
works. 

Such a fiery, covetous, envious 
nature with the life’s sharp sense 
scatters and destroys all that is good. 
There is danger in all it has to do 
with: For it carries its poisonous 
rays thereinto, and will draw all to 
itself, and bring its poison thereinto, 
viz:, hungry covetousness. But if it 
be that the fiery life can eat of ^vine 


love, then it is a similitude how a 
light presses forth from fire; Thus 
the right life presses forth from the 
fiery nature with a new spirit and 
will of divine love from within ; and , 
is no longer taking, as the fire’s na- 
ture is, but giving. For the will of love 
gives itself, as light from fire, which 
gives itself to all things, and pro- 
duces in all something that is good. 

The soul is a limus of the inward 
spiritual world from the hiysterium 
magnum, viz., from the issue and 
counterstroke of the divine kiu^- 
edge, which must receive its rrourish- 
ment from the Mysterium ntagnum 
of the divine power and knowledge. 
Now if it cannot have the ens of 
divine love for its food, so that it 
breaks itself off from the nnground, 
as from resignation or renunciatiott, 
then it becomes sharp, fiery, dark^ 
rough, stinging, e^ious, hostile, 
rebellious, and an entire restlessness 
itseK. 



PARACELSUS— PHYSICIAN AND 
PHILOSOPHER 


[ Mr. Basllio de Telepnef s Parucdsus : A Genius Amidst a ^voubled 
World was reviewed in our pages in September 1946. His group at Einsiedeln 
is rendering a valuable service in studying and bringing out the teachings of 
the greatest Occultist of the middle ages, about whom he writes here, mention* 
ing many points of great interest which are little known. We venture, how- 
ever, to predict that further research will make necessary the revision of his 
version of the cause of Paracelsus’ death, as also of his implication that Paracel- 
sus practised vivisection, even though with anaesthetics. Both accord ill with 
what is known of the wisdom, the powers and the compassion of the great 
physician.— Ed. 1 


Theophrastus von Hohenheim, 
later known as Paracelsus, was born 
on November 14th ( 0 . S. ) 1493 in 
Einsiedeln, Switzerland, not far from 
the famous Benedictine abbey. His 
father, a doctor, was a descendant 
of an old noble family whose ances- 
tral home was in Hohenheim, near 
Stuttgart, His grandfather, Jorg 
von Hohenheim, held a high office 
in the Order of the Knights of St. 
John, and became known for his 
adventurous journey to the Holy 
Land in 1468. Paracelsus’ father 
was a natural son, since marriage 
was not permitted to a high dig- 
nitary in the Order, His Swiss 
mother, a humble native of Einsie- 
deln, died before Paracelsus was ten 
years old. 

Shortly after her death, father 
and son went to live in the small 
Austrian town of Villach, where 
Paracelsus' father remained until 
his death as a practising physician 
and as teacher of '* alchemy ” at the 
town's mining school. It was here 


in Villach that Paracelsus, under the 
tutorship of his father, first learnt- 
to know the healing properties of the 
plant kingdom and received his first 
grounding in the mysteries of al- 
chemical processes. At the same 
time he was introduced to the cur- 
rent medical teachings and got a 
practical working knowledge of 
chemistry in the mining workshops 
of the Tyrol ( especially in those of 
Sigmund Fuger in the town of 
Schwaz). After that he studied 
official medicine at various univer- 
sities in West and South Germany 
and in 1509 he received the lowest 
academic degree ( equivalent to 
Bachelor of Arts ) at the University 
of Vienna. In 1513, when he was 
twenty years old, he went to Italy 
by way of the Brenner Pass to study 
at the well-known University of 
Ferrara which, two years later, con- 
ferred his medical degree upon him. 

Then began a ten-year perambula- 
tion through the countries of the 
then known world, which took him 
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to Lisbon and to Santiago de Com* 
postela in North-west Spain, to 
Moscow in the east, to Scandinavia 
in the north, and to Sicily, Egypt 
and Jes^safem in the south. In 1524. 
when thirty years old, he went to 
Salzburg, but his wish to settle down 
there as a doctor was not granted. 
After a few months he had to flee 
daring the night. A revolt had 
^broken out among the downtrodden 
peasants, for whom Paracelsus, it 
seems, had shown open sympathy. 
As he was not the man to go back 
on his word or to change his opinion 
to save himself, he had therefore to 
flee when the religious and civic 
authorities of the town set about 
crushing the revolt. 

He then tried to settle down in 
Strassburg but, almost immediately 
after his arrival, he was called to 
B&le to the bedside of the renowned 
humanist and publisher, Frobenius, 
who was suffering from the effects 
of a stroke. He succeeded in curing 
him after the leading doctors of the 
town and university had failed and. 
after a short treatment, Frobenius 
was able to leave his bed and go 
about his usual tasks. As a result 
of this success, Paracelsus was ap- 
pointed town doctor by the city 
council and permitted to lecture at 
the university. 

Having thus gained the confidence 
of many of the leading men in the 
town — ^among whom were the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, Amerbach 
and others — Paracelsus attempted a 
basic reform in the teaching and 
.I»actice of medicine, both in the 


town and in the university of BAle, 
But, as can be imagined, he soon 
attracted the opposition of the doc- 
tors. chemists and leading men of 
the city council. As before in Sala- 
burg, he was not willing to compro- 
mise and, as unfortunately his friend 
and protector Frobenius died from 
a second stroke at this time and his 
other friends were not in a position 
to give him the necessary support, 
he was obliged to flee again, 

So began another long period — 
fifteen years — of restless wandering. 
Finally, in the autumn of 1541, he 
was called again to Salzburg, wh^re 
he died on September 24th, 154X. 
when not yet forty-eight years old, 
as the result of dating experiments 
with quicksilver and arsenic prep- 
arations. 

Paracelsus’ influence came at the 
time of the Reformation. In all 
branches of knowledge there was a 
longing for change, for the new ; but 
in scientific matters such a yearning 
as yet led only to certain hazy 
notions. No one fought so passion- 
ately for a reformation in the whole 
body of medical learning as did 
Paracelsus, and no one can deny the 
tremendous work he achieved in this 
domain. 

He overthrew the a,ooo-year-old 
medical doctrine of humoralism and 
put in its place an entirely new 
natural science, the result of his 
practical medical and alchemical ex- 
perience and of the nature phUc^so- 
phy which he cherished. In the 
place of the primitive and rather 
abstract conceptions of natur#/ he . 
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erected a syst^ which opened the 
way to the modern scientific method 
which studies the specific structure 
and meaning of every object. Even 
more than this, he laid the founds* 
tion for the understanding of every 
specific illness and he was the first 
doctor*scientist to have investigated 
systematically the possible healing 
properties of the mineral kingdom 
and to use minerals successfully in 
his treatments. His brilliant vision 
and deep understanding of alchem- 
ical processes enabled him to achieve 
this pioneering work with success, 
the value and truth of his findings 
being proved by the fact that he 
was the first to have used remedies 
such as quicksilver, antimony, gold, 
stiver and zinc, remedies which to- 
day are in universal use. 

He was also a pioneer in the fight 
to establish hygiene and scientific 
exactness in the preparation and 
dosage of remedies. This endeavour 
naturally brought him into strong 
opposition with the chemists who 
then, and for a long time to come, 
were anything but useful to the sick, 
for whose well-being they had little 
concern. Rather, in order to in- 
crease their material profit, doctors 
and chemists preferred to concoct 
elaborate mixtures containing as 
many different and expensive in- 
gredients as possible, and without 
any regard to their possible efficacy 
ks'healing. As Paracelsus never suc- 
ceeie d in winning the co-operation 
of the ch«nists. he finally decided 
to-prepue-all his remedies himself. 

Hfr’tlso iind«Fto(4c intensive re- 


search in the attempt to find healing 
material in the animal kingdom, and' 
in this sense is a forerunner' of 
modern organo-therapy. He made 
drugs out of certain animal^tissues 
which he used especially in the 
treatment of wounds. 

During his extensive travels he 
gathered a wealth of practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of the dev- 
astating epidemics of the time, 
He has written in great detail in his 
books on the cause and treatment of 
the terrible plagues which ravaged 
Europe during his lifetime. His wri- 
tings show an amazing knowledge of 
them and can only be compared 
to the modern knowledge on the 
subject. 

Especially interesting are his find- 
ings on the terrible disease, syphilis, 
which suddenly made its appearance 
at the close of the fifteenth century 
and which was then known as the 
“ new ” illness. Orthodox medicine 
used a certain guayac wood impHjrt- 
cd from America for the treatment 
of syphilis and the chief stocks in 
Europe belonged to an Augsburg 
commercial firm of the name of 
Fugger. Fugger spent enormous 
sums on making propaganda for this 
wood, because he saw a means of 
making his personal fortune out of 
its use. He even succeeded in 
bribing and corrupting the lefhding 
medical professors who, under his 
instigation, forbade the publicathm 
of Paracelsus* writings on syphilis 
which tended to show that guayac 
was absolutely worthless as a treat- 
ment. Today, no doctor thmlte-iif 
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using guayac wood for the treatment 
‘of syphilis, whereas the heavy metal 
combinations advocated and used 
by Paracelsus, are still the most 
efiectiV^ aids in the treatment of 
this disease. 

Paracelsus was also a pioneer in 
the surgical field and was the first to 
realize that the infection of wounds 
came from dirt introduced from out- 
ride and was not, as was supposed up 
to the nineteenth century, the result 
of some process within the wound 
itself. One can therefore consider 
him as the precursor of the famous 
Semmelweis. He also knew the 
anaesthetic property of ether, al- 
though he used it only in his experi- 
ments on animals. 

In addition to these medical 
achievements, which have been only 
lightly touched upon, Paracelsus also 
took an active part in the religious 
battles of his time. His writings on 
spiritual matters constitute approx- 
imately half of his entire output, 
though it must be said that, in spite 
of the great significance his ideas 
have, in terms of the spiritual out- 
look of his day, this significance has 
not yet been appreciated at its true 
value. ' His was a faith proved in 
his actual experience. 

A great part of his writings dealing 
with magic has only recently been 
studied systematically in Switzer- 
Itmd. During his travels, Paracelsus 
was able to acquire a deep knowledge 
of occult practices and his writings 
reveal how true an initiate he was 
in the spiritual mysteries. He un- 
dmteod fully the correspmidenoes 


between the spiritual powers and 
their physical expressions in nature 
and his exposition of these corre- 
spondences will be a revelation to the 
serious student, when the reality oi 
the world of spiritual force has been 
understood by our present material- 
istic age. 

His interest and studies in occult- 
ism stimulated him to push his 
researches beyond the limits of the 
rational mind and thus to come in 
contact with supcrphysical powers. 
Therefore it is not strange to find 
him emphasizing the magical effects 
of hidden spiritual powers in his 
writings on nature philosophy— « 
philosophy so closely akin to Neo- 
platonism. In his work on philosoph- 
ical wisdom {Philosophia Sagox) 
one finds a blend of old European 
customs, neoplatonic ideas on the 
spiritualization of matter and a deep 
knowledge of alchemy, which last 
enabled him to link up intuitively 
his intellectual grasp of life with the 
wisdom of his " spiritual " soul and 
thus to establish a coherent picture 
of the workings of the universe. He 
thus established a synthesis of ideas 
and ideals which one can find ex- 
pressed in the teachings of the 
fifteenth-century Platonists such as 
Ficino, Pico and Cardinal von -Cues 
and also in those of ancient Chinese 
and Indian origin. 

Convinced as he was of the reality 
of superphysical powers and th^r 
action, this great doctor never tised 
of delving ever deeper into magical 
processes, ^t he also fought con- 
tinuously against theauperfielal^ond 
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matprialistic understanding of al- 
chemy, religion, astrology and medi- 
cine and condemned the use to which 
they were put in his day. Many 
people today believe that he was a 
critic and enemy of astrology and 
quote certain of his sayings to this 
effect. But once one realizes that 
the central idea of his nature phi- 
losophy is the well-known Hermetic 
doctrine of Macrocosm and Micro- 
cosm : as above, so below ; that 
heaven and earth are in man himself 
and therefore there are no limits 
possible to his eventual understand- 
ing, it is evident that he was himself 
an astrologer in the true sense of the 
word, for this same principle is the 
key-doctrine of astrology. 

Hohenheim explained this corre- 
spondence not in literal terms but 
according to the powers and forces 
of life which arc active in all forms, 
whether cosmic, human or terrestrial. 
Thus, where astrology is concerned, 
he explained that one should not 
consider the material bodies of the 
planets floating in space, but the 
powers or life-principles they repre- 
sent, both in the heavens and in 
man. His teaching is essentially in 
the spirit of the ancient Greek nature 
philosophy which stressed the quality 
of the life or the •' soul ’’ with which 
all matter was endowed. 

Like all great men who live before 
their time and who therefore are not 
understood or appreciated by their 
contemporaries, Paracelsus has been 
judged and is still judged by the 
fact that he had no great influence 
on people's thought during his life- 


time. Apart from the short period 
when he taught ofiicially in BAle 
University, he never had any official 
position in any university of his day. 
Only a fraction of his wri^ugs was 
printed during his lifetime and his 
circle of students was small. The 
reason for this can be found in his 
unsettled life and in the fact that 
circumstances forced him to move, 
often unexpectedly, from place tp 
place and that most of his pupils 
were not willing to follow him in his 
wanderings. One can only admire 
the tenacity of his endeavours and 
the courage with which he bore his 
misfortunes, when one realizes the 
continual frustration he experienced 
in his desire to undertake public 
reforms and to teach his ideas openly 
and ofhcially. 

His life and his work followed an 
identical pattern. No goal was too 
remote for him, no obstacle too great. 
He wanted to be a whole person and 
to act out the fulness of his being 
in all he undertook. This led him 
to great heights, for he had the con- 
fidence of kings and of many leading 
minds of his time, but at the same 
time his uncompromising spirit made 
him follow a path which led' him to 
the depths of suffering. 

The best proof that interest in the 
life-work of this great man grew 
several decades after his death, is 
found in the publishing of the first 
editions of his works in B41e by 
Huser towards the end of the six- 
teenth century. But notwithstand- 
ing his many admirers, Paracelsus* 
character has been grossly misunder- 
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stood throughout the centuries and 
it is only in our century that research 
into his work has been undertaken 
in a serious and systematic manner. 
But we^hould not forget the warm 
reveiencd in which Hohenheim was 
held by the German Romanticists, 
among whom one should mention 
Gdrres and the young Goethe, The 
latter studied Paracelsus’ writings 
eagerly and his Faust bears unmis- 
fakable marks of the great doctor’s 
influence. 

The modern Paracelsus research 
work is based on Karl Sudhoff and 
his successor, Prof. Walter von 
Brunn. Since the end of the war 
just finished, the German investiga- 
tions into the work of Paracelsus 
have practically come to an end. 
Today it falls to the Swiss Paracel- 
sus Society to save the immense 
wealth of ideas expressed by this 
great man of the European Renais- 


sance from oblivion, and to dig ever 
deeper into the meaning of his 
legacy. The Nova Acta Paraedsiea 
is a periodical issued yearly by the 
Society. A Swiss edition of Paracel- 
sus’ works, edited by J. Strebel, has 
appeared since 1943 in St. Gall. 
However, the edition of Sudhofi, 
printed in Munich between 1933 and 
i933i remains the standard edition, 
although it contains only the medical 
and nature-philosophy writings of 
Hohenheim. His " spiritual " ( or 
theological ), writings still remain < to 
be completely printed. 

Paracelsus died at the age of 
forty-seven on September 24th, 1541, 
in Salzburg. He left ail his money 
and possessions to the poor of the 
town of Salzach. Among his meagre 
effects were found a circle and a 
compass, fitting symbols of the 
restless wanderer. 

Basilio de Telepnef 
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Sri Aurobindo’s statement to M. Mau- 
rice Schumann, leader of the French 
Government’s Mission, on September 
27th at the Pondicherry Ashram, that 
" France was, next to India, the country 
for which he bad the greatest affection 
and regard” is quite understandable 
in the light of that country’s eminence 
in arts and letters and its traditional 
interest in Indian culture. The record 
of French Orientalists includes disting- 
uished names, from that of Anquetil 
Buperron ( ;73r-i8o5 ), eqrhest among 
the modern Western delvers into Ori-. 


ental wisdom, down to such great 
sympathisers with Indian culture as 
the late Sylvain lAvi and Romain 
Rolland. 

It would be in the fitness of things 
if France should take the step suggested 
by Sri Aurobindo in this his first inter- 
view in many years, reported in The 
Hindu of 30th September, $\e., the 
creation at Pondicherry of a univer-. 
sity with facilities and opp<»rtonities 
for students of different countries 
desirous of studying the Aryan, and 
Dravidian civilisations. .. 



ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

j In our October number two articles on the non-violent technique of 
revolution were published under the title " Revolution — East and West. ” 
In this short essay. Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose of the Calcutta U;tlversity. 
a lifelong student of Gandhiji’s writings, carries forward the discussion. He 
pleads for a non-violent revolution in the basis of production if war is to be 
eliminated from our present-day politico-economic civilisation. Towards this 
end, he suggests that all those who believe in non-violence should perform 
" a double duty — to adapt the method of Satyagraha to every kind of human 
dispute and to reorganise production during the so-called years of peace so thaf 
the individual once more finds himself in possession of his real worth. ” — Ed. 1 


After each of the major wars 
which we have experienced in our 
generation, it has been discovered 
that, although some of the old social 
problems have been settled, new ones 
have taken their place, and these 
have again refused to yield to the 
methods of peace. Fresh wars will 
become necessary for their settle- 
ment. The methods of peace which 
have also been practised have usu- 
ally been of a lame and half-hearted 
nature. Where several nations have 
agreed to surrender disputes to an 
international court of justice, i,e., 
where they have agreed to use some 
more decent means than war, the 
court of justice has been found ade- 
quate in the matter of small and 
geographically limited disputes, but 
inadequate when really larger na- 
tional interests have been involved. 
The solution suggested so far has 
been that the International Court of 
Justice should be supported by a 
super-anny in order to enforce its 
dedstons. In other words, it is the 
fear of this world-wide army consist- 
ing of contingents from the major 


nations of the world which will 
supply authority to the Court of 
Justice, apparently peaceful method 
of settling disputes. 

It is this basic fact which we 
must recognize. Although weary of 
war, the world still hopes to defeat 
force by superior force. Whether, 
in the process, it sets up a court of 
justice does not affect the vital fact. 
The belief is still in conversion of the 
human mind through punishment, 
i.e., through fear; the belief is still 
in centralization of authority as 
against decentralization. 

It is just here that Gandhiji steps 
in with his independent and very 
original solution. His method calls 
for suffering in one’s own person 
while opposing an opponent for the 
sake of converting him, as against 
the method of imposing suffering 
upon the latter through punishment. 
Whether such a method can be 
practically worked out on a large 
social scale or not, is another matter. 
But the suggestion is there ; the ex- 
periment has been madq in India, 
in however imperfect a state it 
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may be ; and it is for us all to try it 
on.as wide a scale as our organiza- 
tional ability will permit. If it 
proves a failure after an honest trial, 
we may iuslifiably slide back to the 
current method of suppressing war 
by war. We may admit with a 
sigh that unhappily the world is as 
yet too savage to admit of such a 
civilized social process. 

Like John Dewey, Gandhiji 
believes that the entire range of 
human life must be recast in accord- 
ance with non-violence ; that method 
will prove a failure if it is applied 
in a restricted way to one particular 
field. Thus, supposing our system 
of production remains highly central- 
ized, its organization being such that 
the individual feels he is nothing 
more than a very small cog in a large 
wheel which turns by its own law 
irrespective of what he may desire 
or hope ; then this septic focus will 
diffuse its poison elsewhere and we 
shall also have to retain war as the 
last resort in bringing about major 
social change. In other words, the 
success of centralization in one 
sphere will call for it in other spheres 
as well. As we sow, so we shall 
reap. • The law of Karma binds all 
human beings. 

In order to rescue the individual 
from this state, Gandhiji plans pro- 
duction on the basis of decentraliza- 
tion. According to this plan, the 
small units in which the individual 
can function best should be the 
basis of production. Production of 
the basic minimum necessaries of 
life, of food and clothing enough . to 


hold together human life, must al- 
ways remain in the control of the 
" Village. ” But this will not mean 
atomization or a necessary lowering 
of the standard of life. For the pur- 
pose of raising the standard of life, 
social units may co-operate but on 
terms of equality of power. This 
voluntary co-operation will bring the 
fruits of high-grade organization to 
all units when they feel they can 
have it without loss of liberty. The 
fact that no unit can be forced to 
surrender because they all retain 
means of producing enough to 
maintain life: this basic strength 
will neutralize the evil which comes 
from suppression by and surrender 
to Centralization. 

If this point is appreciated, then 
we can realize how intimately 
Gandhiji’s Satyagraha is tied up 
with his Constructive Programme 
of which the Spinning-Wheel forms 
the centre round which everything 
else revolves. The productive sys- 
tem must be decentralized, and all 
necessary centralization must be on 
a voluntary basis before society can 
replace the method of war by that 
of Satyagraha. 

It is this fact above everything 
else to which I desire to draw the 
attention of the reader. However 
weary of war we may be today , 
we cannot replace it unless the basis 
of production is also revolutionized. 
That replacement, however, cannot 
be a sudden process. It requires in- 
tell^ent effort, both for productive 
reorganization and for education. 
Those who believe in non-viotetice 
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have two duties to perform. The 
first is to adapt the method of 
Satyagraha to every kind of human 
dispute, and the other is, during the 
so-called years of peace when human 
groups prepare for the next war, to 
reorganize production so that the 
Individual once more finds himself 


in possession of his real worth. 

It is only in this way that we dm 
build for real Democracy, in the 
field of economics as much as in the 
field of politics. One catnfot be 
reared except on the foundation of 
the other. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 


A WORD TO THE EDUCATIONIST 


The academic administtaions of America 
remind one of the French revolutionist who 
said '• The mob is in the street. 1 must find 
out where they arc goini;. for I am their 
leader. ** 

What President Robert M. Hutchins 
said in his trenchant lecture on " The 
Administrator ” in his University of 
Chicago's series on " The Works of the 
Mind, ” later published in the Journal 
of Higher Education, applies no le.<s to 
education and educational adminis- 
trators in India and other countries. 

The leading characteristic of educa- 
tional institutions, he charged, was 
aimlessness. Administrative officers got 
caught up in means. There was little 
published evidence, he said, of any 
important thinking about the end of 
one’s administrative acti\’ities since 
Marcus Aurelius. And yet philosophical 
wisdom was the qualification for the 
administrator's highest function — 
•* discovering and clarifying and holding 
befure his institution the vision of the 
end. " 


If, faced by the greatest peril in our 
history, we must abolish war or f)erish, 
and if war can be abolished only by 
" the transformation of the minds and 
hearts of men ” which alone can bring 
about the community on which world 
unification must rest, it is obvious that 
education which does not aim at that 
transformation is, as he claims, “ com- 
pletely irrelex'ant. ” 

To say of a university now that its object 
is to maintain itself or to preserve accepted 
values and institutions is to deny the respon- 
sibility imposed by the community on those 
privileged persons whom it has set apart to' 
think in its behalf, to criticise its ways, and 
to raise it to the highest possible moral and 
intellectual level. 

Lord Acton, Mr. Hutchins remarked, 
apropos of administrative responsibil- 
ities, had “ familiarised us with the 
notion that power corrupts. He might 
have added a word or two on the cor- 
ruption wrought by the failure to exer- 
cise authority when if is youv duty tn 
exercise it. ” 



PERSPECTIVE 

A MESSAGE FOR THE OLD AND FOR THE YOUNG 

i«S. h. Beosusan must tiave enjoyed his seventy-fifth birthday last 
September. Here is a short article full of precious reflections from one who has 
enjoyed a useful life as Special Correspondent in Morocco, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Germany and Canada. Also as a musical critic and as an adviser to the 
Publications Branch of the Ministry of Agriculture, he has rendered useful 
service and he has to his credit the authorship of numerous volumes. To pre- 
pare for old age while we arc still young, to enjoy old age even when that prep- 
aration has not been made — this Is the double message of the article and so it 
should claim the attention of cveryman. — En. ] 


With the advance of years, eyes 
grow dim and the help of oculist 
and optician is needed to strengthen 
and correct. Now though we often 
hear people talk of the mind’s eye 
there is no evidence to show that 
this can be treated when it is no 
longer effective ; it is unlikely that 
any Ophthalmic Hospital has any 
department for dealing with a 
trouble that is wide-spread. What we 
need is mental spectacles for failure 
of mental vision. There must be 
thousands who would welcome an 
adjustment that would make for the 
deep content required to make old 
age acceptable to those who have 
yet to^ reach it. 

The. eyes of the elderly magnify 
grievances just because a sense of 
perspective is lost. It is not easy 
for them to remember that they 
matter only to themselves and that 
whatever welcome they may have 
enjoyed has been outstayed. Self- 
suppression should be the key-note 
ofijpent lives; if food and shelter, 
l^ks.and leisure have been granted 


and if there are just one or two survi- 
vors of earlier friendship left to light 
the road that else were dark, there 
can be no valid grounds for com- 
plaint. Be our gifts great or small, 
worth-while or insignificant. Time 
has carried them away ; the old man 
is in most cases just nominis umbra ; 
it is indeed unfortunate if he is the 
only person to be unaware of the 
truth. To sacrifice the dignity and 
tranquillity that belong of right to 
the latter days in order to advance 
claims that have lost foundation and 
can’t be met, is to scale the height 
of foolishness ; the descent may be 
rapid and bitter ; indeed on reaching 
ground level you may find that your 
self-respect has been lost en route. 

Among the many privileges th&t 
have been granted to me, I rank t|te 
friendship of certain veteran men 
and women whose native charm 
prolonged the autumn and left no 
room for winter. The picture they 
painted in the latter days remain^. 
On the other hand, there have been 
a few who have met old age in 
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petulant mood, challenging the right 
of Time to impose any penalties 
on the price of his gift, looking 
on life as something in their debt, 
querulous and moody in turn, with 
no thanks for benefits received. 
Yet it is clear that gratitude should 
be the ever-mastering emotion of 
those who can meet the latter years 
free from crippling pain and with 
a mind that is reasonably clear. 
They have seen a great part of what 
life stands for; they have known 
the four seasons and experienced a 
part at least of the pleasures of 
each ; finally they have reached the 
boundary none may cross. If when 
they look out on what is left of 
life they are ill-content the fault is 
one of vision ; they can’t sec clearly, 
mental myopia is their trouble ; the 
mind’s eye is failing, there is no cure 
to be won from the medical profes- 
sion. 

Only philosophy can help and, 
to make matters harder for the 
afflicted, the heart of that philosophy 
comes from the East and must be 
looked for in the earlier faiths, 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism, a deplorable truth that must 
needs place all who preach it outside 
the pale. At the same time students 
understand how the faith of the 
West derives from the East and how 
great is the debt of Judaism, Christ- 
ianity. and Mohammedanism to 
Mother India. The one belief that 
the West does not owe to the East 
is that Business is Business, but age 
will derive scant pleasure from con- 
sideration of this monumental and 


overmastering tenet. On the other 
hand, the teachings of Krishna and 
the Buddha will certainly help per- 
spective and bring peace of mind 
to those who seek it diligently. 

It may be that the cause of loss 
of this perspective is merely the 
overlapping of the present into the 
future. We have no part to play in 
the years before us and will not 
accept the position without protest 
In the East, when a studious man 
has reached a certain age he retires 
in the full sense of the term ; he will 
betake himself to some retreat to 
which the noise of the traffic of the 
world cannot penetrate and he will 
devote himself to contemplation, 
concentration and meditation, his 
wants reduced to a minimum. He 
surveys the pageant of life and 
endeavours to grasp its significance, 
but life itself asserts no further 
claims. He goes out to meet the 
inevitable and makes no attempt to 
postpone or avoid it. I have seen 
this attitude of mind at work in the 
West but it is rare. It is at least 
better than that of a great business 
man who on hearing the verdict of 
the heart specialist he had consulted 
cried “ Damn it, man, it can’t be 
true ; I’ve only just retired. ” 

” It has been told thee, 0 Man, 
what is good ; to deal justly, to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly. ” ‘ The 
words of the Prophet endure but all 
too many who can follow the first 
two precepts, fail to respond to the 
third. They have magnified the 
personality and their infinitesimal 
place in the scheme of things ; they 
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cannot imagine a world deprived 
Of their sustaining force, they can- 
not imagine the desk, the study, 
the garden, even the dining-room 
withouPtherti, they think not only 
that they' will miss their surround- 
ings but that their surroundings will 
miss them. 

A stroll through the west end of 
London might help. I walked on a 
fine morning through Piccadilly, 
turning aside first into Arlington 
Street and then into Park Lane, and 
recalled some of the famous people 
who dominated the scene when I was 
young and who have since passed 
out of the popular mind. I saw the 
homes of the great Marquess of Salis- 
bury. our Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, of the Duke of Wellington, 
of Lord Rothschild and his brother 
Leopold, of Barney Barnato and his 
successor Sir Edward Sassoon, of 
Baroness Burdett Coutts and a score 
of others whose names were social 
history. Walking past these houses 
1 asked myself how many outside 
their family circle remember these 
eminent Victorians who loomed so 
large on the horizon, whose move- 


ments were chronicled, whose wealth 
and influence were held to be fit 
matter for discussion. In their va- 
rious ways they stood for Imperial 
Britain and we may learn something 
from brief thought of those lives, 
spectacular, useful or merely ostenta- 
tiotis but all contributing to a pic- 
ture of what was. what is no longer, 
and cannot return. It is to their 
era that we, the survivors of Vic- 
torian times, belong ; we played no 
part then save as spectators and that 
rdle has not been taken from us. The 
old scenes were familiar, the new 
ones are strange and there are among 
us a few who think the world should 
reduce speed because they can no 
longer keep up with it. 

Here a grievous error lies ; it is one 
that the elderly should endeavour to 
correct in themselves and their con- 
temporaries. 

A serene old age is such a beauti- 
ful gift that all who can should 
endeavour to enjoy it to the full. 
The road has been sign-posted by 
the followers of Faiths from which 
Judaism and Christianity alike 
derive ; we may follow if we will. ■ 

S. L. Ben SUSAN 



PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 

II.—A VERDICT FOR THE “YOGP^ vs. 

THE “COMMISSAR'^ 

[In this concluding portion oi his article, the lirst part ol which we 
publislied in our last issue, Mr. Melville Chaning* Pearce defends, against the 
challenge of materialism, the philosophy of transcendence in which the mystic 
rises to heights which reason unsnpplcnicntt-d by the intuition cannot hope to 
reach.— -E d. ] 


If we accept the dogma of ;i 
philosophy of immanence which, as 
we saw, as.sumes that Wisdom is 
limited to human knowledge, then; 
seems to be no logic which can con- 
trovert the harsh logic of Mr. Koest- 
ler’s *' Commissar. '* If we believi; 
the dogma of a philosophy of tran- 
.scendence, which assumes a wisdDin 
exceeding the mind of man, we align 
ourselves with the " Yogi, " that is. 
with all those who believe and seek 
for Wisdom with a " sonn-thing not 
ourselves. ” 

It is indeed possible and plau.sibie 
to adopt an intermediary altitude 
which is that of many philos- 
ophers and most mystici.sm and is 
excellently epitomized in William 
Blake’s aphorism that “ what is 
above is within " or, in other words, 
that Truth or Wisdom is to be found 
both within and beyond human con- 
sciousness. But this attitude still 
affirms that, in sonte sense. Wisdom 
is other than and transcendent to 
man ; it does not therefore dissolve 
the real and fundamental antinomy 
of dogma. Either we accept the 
belief that there is a Wisdom which 


comes to and not only from man or 
wc do not. It is a decision in the 
depths which cannot be shirked. 

This is the region, not of discus- 
sion and jiroof, hut of dogma and 
faith. .And, in so far as rational 
credihilit}' is concerned, there seems 
not .1 penny to choose between these 
two dogmas. It is just as difticult — 
soiiK' would say much more difficult 
-to believe that truth ultimatelj; 
resides iti the breast of a Comrade 
Stalin, an .Adolf Hitler or a Mussolini 
who is •' always right ” as that it 
lisidt -- in the bosom of God or some 
Wisdom lieyond our merely human 
ken. 

Upon the level of logic this funda- 
mental decision is thus a choice 
betw ( en two probabilities or improb- 
abilitie.s. It may be questioned, 
indeed, whether upon that level it is 
even a matter of choice. For we 
know that all our thinking is condi- 
tioned by our circumstances and 
that therefore those who are bred in 
a totalitarian climate will be inclined 
towards the one and those who live 
under a democratic and liberal r/- 
gime towards the other belief. .Again 
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Mije cdnfrioiit the same altimate issue 
— is there beyond our conditions 
that which can and does overcome 
them? And this too is a question 
which ]og\c cannot answer to our 
satisfaction. 

Reasori can lead us to this im- 
passe : it cannot take us through or 
beyond it. Here in this " valley of 
decision ” there is a '■ leap in the 
dark ” to be made which is. in real- 
ity, an act of faith. But though 
reason, in the sense of inductive or 
scientific reason, which, since the 
Renaissance, the term has come 
usually to connote, may fail us here, 
reason in the original Greek sense 
of the Nous or " spirit, ” the total 
apprehension of the whole person 
ruled by reason, is in a different case. 
For such a reason. Nous or spirit is, in 
its original and proper significance, 
not only that which regulates the 
apprehension of the whole person 
but also that which receives and 
conveys intimations of a Reality and 
Wisdom from beyond its bounds. 
We thus confront the same ultimate 
issue in yet another guise. Are there 
“intimations” from beyond man’s 
immediate conditions which such a 
reason can receive but not beget 
and upon which she can rely ? ■ But 
this time the appeal is, not to logic, 
but to the verdict^ of a total life- 
experience. 

It is therefore one which only the 
individual can give ; no one else can 
tell us what " rings real ” for our- 
selves. This is, indeed, what is now- 
adays called an “ existential ” issue, 
whteh we can answer only as exist- 


ing persons within and confronting 
existence as we know it. Do we in 
our life-experience ever become con* 
scious of receiving intimatiems of 
the nature of being or of another 
person in his or her otherwise veiled 
reality, of some flash of comprehen- 
sion, of being raised, if only for a 
moment, to power and perception 
more than we know ourselves to 
possess ? 

Such a consciousness is, perhaps, 
most often experienced or imagined 
in the state of what we call being 
“ in love, ’’ although it is by no 
means confined to that state. Do 
we, in that state, know ( not merely 
suppose ) that we have some intima- 
tion of the real nature of life, of 
ourselves and of the object of our 
regard or love which is denied to 
normal experience and is also beyond 
normal capacity? Do we then, in 
fact, experience something quite 
different from and surpassing scien- 
tific or logical truth — what may be 
called " truth-in-love ” ? 

This seems to be the test question 
upon which all philosophy depends. 
There are two] possible answers. It 
is possible to maintain that such 
" intimations ” of another and great- 
er Reality and Wisdom than that 
which we normally know, of a 
“ truth-in-love ” other than the 
truths to which logic can lead us, 
are illusory, that the “inner secret 
self of self” which seems then to 
receive that truth is a fiction of our 
imagination and that the only re^ 
truth about it all is that of tlw 
biological urge to which scientific 
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materialism points. 

On the other hand, it is possible 
to be utterly sure that, in such 
*' immortal moments, ” we touch 
"something not ourselves” and, 
going a step further, to be sure that 
this truth which we touch then is a 
"truth-in-love” other and greater 
than our truths in and of time, that, 
as Auden lately wrote — ” Truth is 
out of Time. ” It is to be noted, 
moreover, first, that this is an ex- 
perience and a judgement concern- 
ing, not ” pie in the sky ’’ or some 
" other world, ” but the very con- 
crete and often sordid world we 
inhabit here and now and, secondly, 
that while the judgements of logic 
purvey probabilities, this existential 
judgement offers a certainty which is 
self-convincing and self-sufficient. 
Tho.se who make it laugh at logic ; 
they claim to knoiv. 

The second, that such " intima- 
tions ” are both real and from 
beyond the mind and conditions of 
man is evidently, consciously or 
unconsciously, the general judge- 
ment. For it is the faith by which 
men live. Take that faith in such 
an ultimate " truth-in-love ” away 
from the majority of the decent, 
.struggling, all-enduring people whom 
we know, and what is left ? But, in 
fact, it cannot be taken away : it is 
• -save for the suicide — an invincible 
faith. This is, too, a faith to which 
there is a great cloud of witnesses, 
not only among saints and philos- 
ophers, but also with a great multi- 
tude of the wise-simple folk of every 
age. Tt is a very catholic " consensus 


fiielium ”— a consent common to all 
folk of faith. 

It is a fundamental faith reached, 
not by some abstruse logical process, 
but by what we are accustomed to 
call " common-sense. ” It is of the 
same order as those existential judge- 
ments by which we live our ordinary 
lives in which, in nine cases out of 
ten, we act, not by " pure reason ” 
but by what is sometimes called ^ 
" hunch, ” the sizing up of a person 
or a situation by the use of all our 
faculties in conjunction. This is no 
mystical illumination remote from 
our ordinary living or to be found 
fortuitously, but that which meets 
and transforms our own striving 
after reality, our consciousness at its 
fullest stretch and capacity. 

Such intimations are not mystical 
in any esoteric sense, yet it is by 
this same mode of existential judge- 
ment that the true mystic and saint 
claim to know, not just to suppose, 
the reality of the Presence of God. 
Again this is a " truth-in-love ” 
which, in fact or in some strangely 
strong, universal and obdurate illu- 
sion, they know that they know, 
just as the common man knows his 
minor intimations of reality. And, 
for these too, this is a meeting with 
Reality at the extreme end of the 
soul’s ardent and intense desire — a 
continuation of the natural mind 
and consciousness into a dimension 
of " grace ” or of super-nature, a 
fulfilment of nature. The records of 
that experience in the literature of 
mysticism and religion are innumerr - 
able and they are all of the same kitfd. 
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In this experience, therefore, 
strange though it may seem at first 
sight, unless all are equally deluded, 
the mystic, the saint and the com- 
mon man and woman meet on com- 
mon grouiM and, in essentials though 
not in scope share a common ex- 
perience and certainty of a " truth- 
in-love ” which meets the mounting 
soul and raises her beyond her nat- 
ural reach. Here is a natural 
“ mystique ” where all men meet in 
a common experience. The real 

rliciinrfmri iq vvhri 

know this experience and those who 
do not, but between those who 
accept such intimations as real and 
those who deny their reality. 

But to deny their reality is no less 
a “ mystique ” and a dogma. To 
affirm that individual man is a 
myth, but Man, writ large, a God 
and the “ measure of all things, ” 
that in Mair in his conditioned exist- 
ence, all truth is ultimately to be 
found by the mode of his empirical 
reason, is, in fact, when closely con- 
sidered, a faith every whit as mys- 
tical and dogmatic as its opposite. 
It seems, indeed, to demand an even 
greater measure of faith in what, for 
pure reason, seems, on the face of it, 
absurd. 

In this decision in the depths, 
then, we choose between two mys- 
ticisms, two dogmas about life. But 
the mysticism which founds its 
philosophy upon the dogma that 
there is a " truth-in-love ” other and 
greater than our human selves, with 
which we jnay meet and commu- 
nicate, is one which is not in the air 


4 ^ 

of abstract speculation but upon the 
very earth of actual experience. 
Through and beyond our finiteness 
we touch an Infinite beyond and 
around it, in both human and divine 
love. 

VouM find the Infinite, inv friend ? 

Follow the 1‘inile to the end. 

Goethe’s saying fits that finding. 
When we follow our liniteness, our, 
as the pregnant saying goes, “ com- 
mon or garden ” ( this is philosophy 
of gardens and the “ good earth ” ) 
exi)erience and intimations to their 
ends, we find an Infinite — a “ truth- 
in-love.” That is the deep dogma 
of this other profound and perennial 
philosophy which opposes that of 
the materialist. 

Here then is the yardstick by which 
those who accept that fundamental 
dogma may gauge the conflicting 
philosophies of life with which today 
we are so critically confronted. If 
that dogma is true and the experience 
which asseverates such a ” truth-in- 
love ” is real, then all philosophy 
which denies them is wrong at root 
and will be diseased in fruit. Those 
who make that act of fundamental 
faitli will know that a true phi- 
losophy must seek its Wisdom not 
only in, but also beyond, man and 
that a philosophy, like that of 
scientific materialism, which denies- 
that dogma is, in reality, not 
philosophy at all ; that there, as 
Alexander Pope prophetically de- 
clared : — 

Philosophy that lean’d on Heaven before. 

Shrinks to her second canse and is no more. 
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And for a — if our comnion ex- 
perience is to be relied upon — more 
realistic philosophy, our human 
reason will be reinstated as, not the 
master, but the handmaid of faith, 
rebuilding upon its intimations of 
” trulh-in-love ” a philosophy which 
begins and ends, not with the finite 
but with the Infinite. 

Such a philosophy of “ truth-in- 
lovc " will, however, by its very 
premiss, be no closed system ; given 
its initial dogma, it will be delivered 
from dogmatism. For it will know 
that the Infinite Wisdom which it 
WOOS will always defy the bondage 
of human dogmatism. The followers 
of such a philosophy will not pretend 
to know all the answers because they 
will know that the ultimate answers 
are not with man but beyond him, 
in that great sea of Wisdom of which, 
like one standing by night upon a 
shore, he catches no more than the 
" sounds and scents. ” It is the 
reverential attitude towards Reality 
of all the " high religions ” and great 
philosophies of the world ; it is that 
of what Rilke called the “ deeply- 
kneeling man. ” 

And with a word from Rilke’s 
wisdom this brief essay at the real 
nature of a true philosophy and its 
relevance for our life may well con- 
clude. He wrote to a young poet 
friend : — 

You are so young and at the very 
beginning of everything that I must 


beg you, as earnestly as I can, to be 
patient towards all the unsolved prob- 
lems in your heart and to try to care 
for the questions themselves as if they 
were closed chambers or books written 
in a foreign language. Do not search 
now for the answers which could not 
lie given to you, because you could not 
live them, and the important thing is 
to live everything. At present live the 
questions and perhaps little by little, 
almost unconsciously, you will at some 
distant date enter into and live the 
answers. 

That is very true talk. If we will 
" live the questions” which so per- 
plex, sometimes so agonise us when 
we are very young and, as Mary 
Coleridge wrote, " very, very wise, ” 
we do in the end, strangely and 
very blissfully, begin to know glints 
of the real answers, often very other 
than our expectation, like rays from 
an unseen sun irradiating and trans- 
forming a darkened world. They 
are the very sinjple, very radiant 
answers of ” Truth-in-love, ” of a 
Wisdom descending dove-like, ” like 
the dayspring from on high ” illu- 
minating the lifted faces of the true 
lovers of Wisdom even while they 
dwell in darkness. For such a philos- 
ophy *' cheerfulness ” does indeed 
“ keep . breaking in, ” for there 
philosophy and common or garden 
sense meet and, at last as at first, 
are made one. 

Melville Chaning-Pearce 



SANSKRIT PROSE 


■ It is interesting that as recent and as able a critic as the late Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch’ follows the general distinction drawn by Vulmiki and Daijrtin 
between p?ose and verse. He classes both as " memorable speech, ” seeing the 
difference as consisting largely in the manner of setting them down, prose in 
contrast to poetry being unconstrained by metre and " in rhythms both lax 
and various. ” There are some valuable lessons in this essay on the prose 
literature in “ the language of the Gods, " contributed by Prof. U. Venkata- 
kfishna Rao, M.A., lecturer in Sanskrit at the Tambaram Christian College. 
The blighting effect which he shows regimentation to have had on Sanskrit 
prose is typical of its effect on spontaneity and creativity in general. Tlie 


necessary freedom of the human spirit 
word. ” — Ed. 1 

“ The unfettered word, " was 
Dante’s definition of Prose and, 
curiously enough, another great 
genius of a different clime and time. 
V^miki in India, had suggested the 
same definition by implication when 
he defined ‘ Sloka ’ or Poetry ( of 
course its outer form ) as Pada- 
baddhah or bound by metrical foot. 
Dai.idin's definition of prose is also 
similar, apddah padasanlanah or a 
group of words not regulated by 
metrical foot. But the unbounded 
nature of the word, instead of giving 
an impetus to the growth or an easy 
or unrestricted flow of prose in 
Sanskrit, somehow tended to pro- 
duce a style w’hich appears laboured 
or cumbrous and rarely easily intel- 
ligible. It became, as Bbamaba 
declared, though in a different con- 
text, a feast for the profound scholar 
atone, dullards never hoping to 
understand it at all. The ordinary 
novel as wq find it in modern lang- 
uages was never cultivated or encour- 


is well symbolised by " the unfettered 

aged and ordinary or journalistic 
prose shared the same fate. The 
reasons for this may have been 
manifold ; our ancestors may have 
felt that' the novel or newspaper 
prose might encourage a more lively 
attachment to the world around us 
which our Vedanta philosophy tried 
to deprecate in all possible ways. 
The critic contributed his mite in his 
officious instructions to the creative 
instinct. 

Sanskrit prose had started with 
the ritual instructions to the priest 
in the performance of sacrifices in 
the Yajurveda. Later on, the lengthy 
and boring commentaries in the 
Br&hmanas produced a revulsion 
of feeling and the enigmatic and 
epigrammatic Sutra style was the 
result. The swing was completely 
to the opposite side and a brevity 
mocking at even telegraphic crispness 
was aspired to, clarity being entirely 
given up. Naturally, big Bhayyas 
or commentaries had to be compcMed 
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to cxplaiti these crisp and sometimes 
unintelligible Sutras. These BhSsyas 
were composed in such a dialectical 
and argumentative style that people 
were frightened by such prose, to 
which only master-minds could as- 
pire. The natural difficulty of 
speaking or mastering the language, 
which slowly became more and more 
stereotyped because of the dicta- 
torial attitude of the grammarians, 
contributed not a little to this result, 
and Patanjali’s famous jibe — “ It 
becomes un-Paninlyan ” acted like a 
bonjbshell scaring away any ama- 
teurish writer. 

The critic went a step furtlier and 
declared that even the smallest fault 
should not be tolerated under any 
circumstances in poetry or prose, 
both of which, it should be noted, 
are Kavya fonts. Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhasya actually records a discussion 
between a master and his coachman 
( Prftjitr ) as regards the origin of the 
name of the latter. (11.4.56) It 
also mentions that some of the most 
famous sages of the day were using, 
or rather murdering the language 
by using, most inaccurate forms on 
occasions other than literary or 
Sastraic ; but in sacrifices they took 
particvtlar care to use correct gram- 
matical Sanskrit only. But after 
Patanjali such things gradually 
disappeared. If Sanskrit was to 
be used, only Paniniyan diction was 
tolerated and the natural flow of the 
language came to be very much 
restricted. 

To crown the efforts of the 
grammarian, as it were, the critic 


came in with his dictum that prose 
was to be regarded as the acme 
or perfection of literary scholarship 
and consequently the highest literary 
art alone could aspire to prose. There 
were literary academies all over 
India, in Nalanda, Benares, Taksha- 
shila, Kanchi and other places, 
where big fault-finding (Dosajna) 
critics would congregate periodically 
and decide on a " literary fire test ” 
in which all second-rate productions 
were mercile.ssly consigned to the 
flames or condemned. The cen- 
soring of the books w'as too carefully 
done and is referred to by Rajashe- 
khara with respect to Bhasa’s 
dramas; “the wise” according to 
him “ consigned the group of Bhasa’s 
dramas to the flames to test them, 
and the Svapnavasavadatta alone 
could not be burnt by fire,” testify- 
ing indirectly to its dramatic ex- 
cellence. 

Thanks to the critic, both prose 
and poetry were treated as literature 
and, as prose tended to become more 
heavy and overburdened with rules 
and compounds and other such arti- 
ficial chains, it began to lose much 
of its appealing charm. According 
to Daudiu " Ojas ” or Vigour is 
declared to be the very life of prose 
style, but this Ojas is defined as 
heaviness or profusion of compounds, 
which again is bestowed by the 
heaviness or the mouth-filling nature 
of the letters used. ( I. 80-81 ) 

With these heavy artificial chainSr- 
prose in Sanskrit could never ‘ be 
the unfettered word of Dante and; 
obviously could not be memorised. 
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So. in the remunerative sciences like 
• medicine, law, astronomy, astrology, 
music, or even sacerdotalism, where 
people had necessarily to remember 
a very large number of things, get- 
ting them by rote to be able to quote 
them off-hand, prose would never be 
of any service and poetry alone had 
to be resorted to. Even lexicons 
like the Amarakosha came to be 
composed in metre, to facilitate 
*easy memorisation. In very many 
inscriptions, again, highly poetic 
ideas and speculative j>oetry super- 
seded prose with the ostensible 
motive that posterity might gai>e 
with wonder at the composer’s poetic 
muse. 

In philosophical discussions also, 
for stringing together the various 
trends of discussion, “ Sanj^raha- 
slokas, ” providing the gist of the 
discussion, became the prevailing 
fashion. Keats had declared with 
true poetic insight that all poetic 
charms fly at the mere touch of cold 
philosophy, that philosophy could 
clip an angel’s wings; but philoso- 
phy and religion invaded our lit- 
erature in almost every branch, 
slowly making it more and more 
stereotyped. In the dramatic branch, 
tragedy was slowly ruled out of 
court ; elsewhere in philosophical or 
scientific discussions poetry alone 
was encouraged, not because of the 
poetic urge, but only for the sake 
of easy memorisation. 

It was only with respect to the 
lyrics, perhaps, that the intrusion of 
philosophy might be spoken of as 
having had a salutary effect inas- 
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much as the lyrics became more and 
more devotional and, what is more, 
a unique type, the erotico-devotionat 
lyric like those of the GopikS-GUam 
or the Gita-Govinda — the only ones 
of their type in world literature- - 
was evolved. But this is beside 
our point. The preoccupation of 
(he creative artist with the more 
attractive poetry, drama or lyric 
tended to leave prose severely alone. 
(Iradually it came to exist on suf- 
ferance in Dramas or Champus. Even 
hero, following the example of the 
regular romances like the Kcldambari 
or the VSsavadattci, the prose style 
came to be so overburdened with 
long compounds, obscure allusions, 
puns and an “ outrageous overload- 
ing of single words with epithets” 
that it never appealed to the masses, 
only the aristocratic arm-chair critic 
being attracted to it. 

As already remarked, there is no 
difference made between prose and 
verse ; in fact both are K&vya for us, 
and by a sort of Anvaya and Vyati- 
reka — unconsciously, though — non- 
poetic subjects were dealt with very 
often in verse, and non-prose sub- 
ject-matter could easily be found 
dealt with in prose also, without 
evoking any unusual feeling. It 
must be noted here that the system 
of writing which was introduced 
rather late— about the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. in Panini's time — would 
tend to make prose more popular. 
Not only could the sacred works be 
more easily remembered as poetry 
but there was also a general preju- 
dice against committing the sacred 
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word to writing as it would make it 
profane. It was only in the very late 
Harivamsa and in the later Purunas 
that the custom of presenting the 
sacred books came to be regarded 
as highly efficacious. The difficulty 
of the Nagari script and the con- 
sequent popularity of the regional 
language script contributed their 
share, to the wide gap between the 
spoken and the written language. 

This gap was one of the most 
important causes for the gradual 
decline of prose. The rules of dram- 
aturgy practically codified this 
cleavage by declaring that the schol- 
ar should speak Sanskrit while the 
women and other illiterate folk 
should speak the lower dialects or 
Prakrits only. This gap between 
the spoken and the written word 
was, curiously, the prevailing fashion 
for some centuries in ICngland also, 
where Bacon even went to the 
extent of declaring that English was 
not a language whicli would live and 
preferred therefore to write his phil- 
osophical and scientilic tracts in 
Latin. Latin was the language in 
wlrich even patriotic authors like 
Sir Thomas More wrote their Vlvpia 
and other works. 

This drifting away of the spoken 
from the written word was fortun- 
ately arrested by the rise of patriotic 
feeling in England during the Renais- 
sance. There was a similar revulsion 
of feeling in favour of the Prakrits 
in Asoka’s time and also a century 
or two later when Buddhist canon- 
ical writings were written in Pali 
Prakrit only. This was short-lived 


as even A<;vagho.sa and other zealous 
converts to Buddhism preferred later • 
to write their Kavyas in Sanskrit. 
The reason seems to have been 
obvious ; in England, which is 'small- 
er than .some of our bigger provinces, 
the English language could easilj' 
be understood throughout the length 
and hreadtli of the land whereas the 
variety of languages in India neces- 
sitated a common livi^ua franca as 
distinguished from the provincial 
language and this had necessarily to 
be Sanskrit. 

In Jvngland, the close connection 
between the spoken dialect and the 
literary prose of the national lang- 
uage facilitated the change over 
from Latin, but in Sanskrit, the 
written and spoken prose drifted so 
lar apail as almost to stille prose 
out of existence. With regard to 
the change over from Latin to Eng- 
li.'^li, it ha.s also been declared that 
tlie Eli/.abethan writers rather too 
suddenly realised the po.ssibilities of 
the new English language and in 
their delight, “ they played with the 
languagi' as a child plays with some- 
thing which has suddenly come into 
its]K)\\cr.” (Sidney) Thus a new 
and unique type of enthasiasm 
possessed the patriotic authors and 
English prose literature could easily 
come into its own, thanks to the 
printing-press and other contribu- 
tory causes. 

But Sanskrit prose has to record 
its dismal tale differently. In San- 
skrit literature, the regular prose 
works like those of Bana and Dapdin. 
are not even half a dozen. Simple 
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and dignified prose cannot be found, 
• thanks to the critic, and has to be 
searched out with the greatest diffi- 
culty, like an oasis in a desert, there 
as also in seme of the best dramas, 
in the Hilopadesa or the Panchatan- 
tra or in the excellent scholastic 
commentaries of Patanjali and 
Sankara, whose declared purpose 
was to make themselves intelligible 


to their students and who therefore 
preferred to write their books in the 
form of dialogues. This prose style 
can easily compare with the best 
prose in other languages and can 
very well be classed as " words in 
their best order, ” poetry according 
to the same critic being " best words 
in their best order. ” 

U. Venkatakrishna Rao 


SCIENCE AND SOCIETY 


Is the scientist responsible for the 
uses to which his discoveries are put ? 
This question, of the greatest moment 
at the present time, was discussed at 
last year’s Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for the .Advance- 
ment of Science in a symposium, two 
papers of which are published in The 
Scientific Monthly for August. 

Dr. Feli.x S. Cohen of the U. S. 
Department of the Interior fiolds that 
since " we live in One World where all 
human conduct affects human weal and 
woe, no human conduct can rightly 
claim e.xemption from moral judgment." 
The physical scientist cannot escape 
" any more than any other member of 
society, responsibility for the human 
suffering he helps bring to pass. " 

Dr. P. W. Bridgman of Harvard 
University, a Nobel Prize physicist, 
marshals all the arguments against this 
eminently .sound position — the sci- 
entist’s inability to foresee the uses to 
which his discoveries may be put, the 
joint responsibility of the public which 
provides the research funds, etc. The 
crux of his argument, however, is that 
the search for knowledge should be free. 
In the name of “ the freedom to be 
intelligent,” he demands that no restric- 
tions, humane or other, shall be put 
upon the research scientist's activities. 
This setting up of the search for 
knowledge as an end in itself, unrelated 
to motive and use, is claiming for 
sdence a jxisition above the moral 
law. The point of view of Dr. Bridgman 


and like-minded scientists is not essen- 
tially different from H. Trevor-Roper’s 
description of a Nazi technocrat in 
The Last Days of Hitler, quoted by 
Arnold J. Toynbee in “ When Monsters 
Become Masters : Gods in Technology — 
Apes in Life ” ( The Saturday Review of 
Literature, 16th August ). 

Albert Speer is instanced ; he was the 
architect who served as Hitler’s Arma- 
ment Minister with brilliant profes- 
sional success. He was a super-techno- 
crat to whom politics and institutions 
mattered not and who believed that 
the prosperity and the future of a 
people depended upon the technical 
instruments whereby society is main- 
tained. 

This irresponsible attitude towards human 
affairs of the negatively respectable technician 
IS evidently one key to the riddle of the 
genesi.s of ffitler's criminal regime, but its 
relevance is not limited to this pathological 
and, as it has turned out, ephemeral enormity 
in the political life of the West. It is char- 
acteristic of the political life of the greater 
part of the Western World during the last 
three or four centuries. 

Fortunately, however. Western sci- 
entists are beginning to recognise the 
social implications of their work and 
to believe that science must accept its 
responsibilities to society. Dr. Cohen 
is right when he says that " the moral- 
ity of laissez faire, ” when applied to 
science no less than when applied to 
economics, " reflects the bankruptcy 
of a society in which no group recog- 
nises its obligations to the rest of 
humanity. ” 



HONOUR 


f It is a one-sided case that A. R. Williams makes out here, with Falstaff 
as chief witness for the prosecution, Lovelace for the defence. If “ honohr ” is, 
from one point of view, a hollow and meaningless term, betraying inen and 
nations into folly in defence of mere prestige, “ honour ” and " honourable ” 
have a deeper connotation of something which individuals and nations can ill 
afford to lose. In the sense of the recognised obligation to live by principles 
and to fulfil one’.s duty at whatever personal cost, *‘ honour ” is a correlate of the 
Sanskrit “Aryan.” No valid case can be made out against the genuine honour of 


noblesse oblige, though one is made out 
metal of the world’s esteem. It would 
of honour lost its binding force for the 

" And luiglaml’s fur and Honour 
a name. ” Henry Ncwbolt would 
have been shocked had he realised 
that his last statement can be taken 
as true in reverse from the strident 
patriotic sense of his Vitai Lainpada. 

Men innumerable have suffered 
and fought and died for honour, but 
that does not give the word any 
more validity. It is astonishing how 
individuals and musses will fight and 
die for words without inquiring into 
their content. Words have proved 
as potent begetters of bloodshed as 
gold, laud, oil or religion. Butler 
begins H udibras - 

When civil dudgeon first t{rcw high. 

And men fell out. they knew not why. 

Nevertheless they had words to 
hide their ignorance, and that suffic- 
ed for apostolic blows and knocks. 
True it is that if people stop{>ed to 
examine the terms they employ nine- 
tenths of the world’s quarrels would 
not start. Honour is such a term. 

In civil life honour may be equat- 
ed with honesty, straight dealing, 


here against its counterfeit in the base 
be a sad day for the world if one’s w'ord 
honourable man. — Ed. j 

probity. A truth-teller is regarded 
as honourable, and he who pays his 
creditors and faces financial troubles. 
Bets and other verbal prombses are 
debts of honour, so must be paid by 
gentlemen bidorc trading transac- 
tions recorded on paper and legally 
enforceable. This personal and 
commercial aspect of honour is but 
a small part of the implications the 
word has accumulated over many 
centuries of usage. It became elevat- 
ed into an ethical code akin to 
chivalr}', an ideal for the young. 
Pope in his “ Essay on Man ” utters 
the couplet 

Honour and bliamc from no t ondition rise. 
\ct well thy part : there all the honour lies. 

Time came when it was deemed 
an integral attribute of hero or 
gentleman, who might be put upon 
his honour to do something unpleas- 
ant or to avoid a course of action 
favourable to himself. Having pledg- 
ed his honour he could not break a 
promise so backed. That was theory. 
Richard Lovelace, in " To Lucasta, 
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on going to the Wars, ” expresses 
this in high form : — 

I could m>t love thee, dear, so inu<.h, 
Loved I Hot honour nioio 

A few yeaiTs later Butler is wittier 
if less noble. Hudibras in the stocks 
contemplates honour: -- 

H he that in the field is slam. 

He in the b(‘<l of honour lam 
He that is beaten mav be said 
Tt) lie in honom '^s trutkle4)cd 

• Privy Councillors are (iititled t«.» 
prefix “ Right Honourable " totheii 
names and tlic younger children of 
peers " Hononrabh'. ’ As Mark 
Antony asks, " Arc they not all 
honourable men ? ” Cp to the middle 
of last century so many thought 
themselves such that one often chal- 
lenged another to a duel for real or 
fancied affronts which wore dignified 
as points of honour. This w'as a relic 
of the days when knights, as Rebecca 
told Wilfred in Ivanhoe, were not 
happy unless thrusting swords into 
each other’s bowels. Among back- 
street Black Countr}' toughs it 
survives in the debased form of rais- 
ing their fists at offences or slights. 

The Knight-errant wandered 
abroad seeking exercise for his hon- 
our. ye had to have a chosen lady 
to worship, like Don Quixote’s 
Dulcinea del Toboso. Some of the 
Crusaders took care to safeguard 
their dames by having the armourer 
affix on them girdles of chastity, 
removable only on their lords’ return. 

The knight parfait fought for his 
lady’s honour, trusting her on her 
part to preserve that virtue intact. 
Hence a woman's honour, and its 


opposite, danger worse than death, 
came to have one limited meaning, 
a vast source of inspiration for poets, 
novelists and playwrights over a 
long ptuiod. 

That seems to be coming to an 
end. Modern girls appear to be 
deciding that free intercourse and 
bearing children by choice are pref- 
erable to an abstraction. Old con- 
ceptions of honour worked plentiful 
harm in their time. 

I’ndcr another guise honour is still 
]>nr.suiiig its malignant and mal- 
ilic course. This is national honour. 
Urged by its unreasoning impulse 
governments build up bloated arma- 
ments, keep expensive Foreign 
Offices and secret services and impose 
crushing taxation, wasting wealth 
which should be rlevoted to civil 
and developmental purposes. 

National honour breeds mistrust 
and prepares for war. It puffs up 
.smaller nations with an exaggerated 
sen.se of their own importance. 
Through its evil persuasion Great 
Powers are driven to stiff-necked 
courses, not daring to be conciliatory 
for fear national honour shall be 
smirched. So bad politicians and 
all who work for nefarious ends have 
a cloak for their machinations, while 
the people can be bamboozled by a 
meaningless slogan into policies 
detrimental to themselves. Relin- 
quishment of the theory of national 
honour would be a big step toward 
world peace. 

Search through dictionaries, po- 
etry, fiction, drama and histoty- 
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reveals a myriad ramifications of 
honour. 

But enough ! Hear Shakespeare’s 
Jack Falstaff tell the truth about 
honour : — 

Prince: Why, thou owest God a 
death. 

Falstaff : 'Tis not due yet ; I 
would be loth to pay him before his 
day. What need I be so forward with 
him that calls not on me ? Well, ’tis 
no matter; honour pricks me on. Yea, 
but how if honour prick me off when T 
come on ? How then ? Can honoirr .set 


to a leg ? No. Or an arm ? No. Or 
take away the grief of a wound ? No, 
Honour hath no skill in surgery then ? 
No. What is honour ? A word. What 
is that word, honour ? Air. A trim 
reckoning : Who hath it ? He that 
died o ’ Wednesday. Doth he feel it ? 
No. Doth he hear it ? No. Is it in- 
sensible then? Yea, to the dead. But 
will it not live with the living ? No. 
Why ? Detraction will not suffer it. 
Therefore I’ll none of it. Honour is a 
mere scutcheon ; .ind so ends my cate- 
chism. 

A, K. Williams 


WORLD COMMUNII Y 


The Good Neu's of Damnation, of 
wfiich Robert M. Hutchiiis writes in a 
recent “ Human Events Reprint is 
the news of the atomic bomb, which 
holds a no less ominous tlireat for beinj; 
no longer news. Even if a devastating 
atomic: war in avoided, a social and 
industrial rovolutioii must follow^ the 
harnessing of atomic energy for con- 
structive ends. The transition from 
“ an economy based on w'ork and 
scarcity'* to one ''based on leisure 
and abundance " must involve a dif- 
ficult and dangerous period of disloca- 
tion and insecurity. 

World government is the solution 
most commonly offered, but " World 
government, if it is to last, must rest 
upon world community. And that 
requires a common stock of ideas and 
ideals. Civilisation is, Mr. Hutchins 
declares. " nothing but the deliberate 
pursuit of a common ideal. Where 


that common ideal to be tound, the 
common bond which Cviii unite us all, 
" the common tradition in which, 
whether we know it or not, we all 
live ’* ? Mr. Hutchins endorses, at 
least tentatively, the pregnant sugges- 
tion of the Delegate from Lebanon to 
the United Nations 

that the < oiuiii'jti bond ,ind the Luianion 
tradition weie most clearly revealed in the 
great works of the human mind and spirit. . . 
it all the peoples of the earth could unite 
in the study of these great works,' a world 
community might arise 

The educational effort is, then, ob- 
viously, of the first importance. Not 
education in how to earn more money 
than our neighbours, not education in 
the dogmas of priest-ridden orthodoxy, 
but learning to appreciate each other’s 
culture through each other’s great 
books and so to recognise the oneness 
of the human spirit everywhere. 


NEW BOOKS AND OLD 


T^fiUse of Christianity. By Ernest 
William Barnes. ( Longmans, Green 
and Co., Ltd., London. I5.<:. ) 

In Dr, Barnes, Bishop of Birming- 
ham, we have an eminent and strik- 
ing example of what he himself calls 

an independent scholar. " This he 
ffefincs (p. 267 ) a.s “one who does not 
feel bound to reach conclusions pre- 
scribed by tlie Christian communion 
to which he belongs. ” Dr. Barnes is a 
Bisliop of the ( hurch ot England, but 
this book gives ample evidence of the 
fact that hi.s scholarship forbids him to 
accept a great deal that is taught and 
prescribed by that body. 

With the fearle.'s and ruthless con- 
sistency of the modern scientific mind 
he applies the findings of historical 
and literary research and criticism to 
the earl}' records of Christianity. This 
leads him to reject completely eveiy- 
thing that savours of magic and miracle. 
Even the miracles most necessary to 
orthodox Christian theology — the 
Virgin Birth and the physical resur- 
rection of Christ— are dismissed with 
the rest as incredible and unproved. 
Probably many Christians will feel that 
he has ^onc too far in this, but to 
those, whether within or without the 
Christian Church, who find miracles a 
stumbling-block and pin their faith to 
a purely spiritual religion, this relent- 
less consistency will come as a refresh- 
ing confirmation of their own position, 
backed as it is by Dr. Barnes’s acute 
mind and unquestioned scholarship. 

The book deals only with the first 
three centuries of the Christian era, the 
period during which the new faith was 


.struggling for existence. It carefully 
probes and analyses all the available 
records of the life and teaching of Christ 
and the part played by his first follow- 
ers and by Paul (who did not know 
him during his lifetime ) in the devel- 
opment of ritual and doctrine; and 
shows how that <levelo})menl went 
hand in hand with a steady movement 
avv.iy from tlie purity and power of the 
original message. 

In its early days Christianity was 
uncompromisingly pacifist, interna- 
tionalist, .socialist and moral, aud its 
followers derived their strength from 
the teaching of Jesus and from their 
unwavering faith in his continued 
presence as a spiritual reality within 
and amongst them. Their worship 
took the form of meetings for pra)^r, 
fellowship and mutual encouragement, 
and a meal which had little in common 
with the ritual of the Mass which, in 
varying degrees of magic or semi-magic, 
has come dow’n the centuries as the 
central rite of Christian worship. 
Baptism also had no miraculous cleans- 
ing efficacy, but was the means by 
which the early convert gave public 
evidence of his faith and sought the 
elation and courage without which it 
would not be possible for him to carry 
through the hazardous enterprise of 
association with that despised and 
persecuted group. 

In short, the strength of early Christ- 
ianity lay in its appeal to the masses 
because of its breaking down of the 
barriers of race and class. Those who 
accepted it were no longer bound by 
distinctions of Roman and Jew, rich 
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and poor, master and slave, but were 
all one in Christ, in loyalty to him, in 
tlie lifelong effort to live according to 
his teaching, and in the absolute con- 
viction that his spirit, alive and real, 
not Just a memory, was ever with 
them. In other words, its power was a 
moral and spiritual power, which gains 
nothing, and indeed has lost much, by 
appeal to miraculous sanction or con- 
firmation. 

That such a movement was able to 
take root and grow and spread as it 


Dance i« India. By G. Venkata- 
CHALAM. ( Nalunda Publications, Post 
Box 1353, Bombay. Rs. 9/- ) 

Dance in India consists of two parts, 
the first devoted to impressions of a 
few dancers personally known to the 
author and for whom he confesses 
“enthusiastic appreciation," and the 
second half containing a few essays on 
the various forms of dancing in this 
country. The style is vague and mean- 
dering. though beneath a great amouiu 
of eulogy there is much .sound sense 
His tirade against the form of dancing 
in the films, for instance, is well justi- 
fied ■ 

The more the tt.'ini'.es, the moio is the inonev 
llie film is .sure to fetch. Why. then, bother 
about the rest ’ India is rich in dance.s, all 
sorts, classical dances, folk-dances, death- 
d.inces, devil dance> , catch hold of any girl 
or girl.s, no matter young or old. gooil or ba.l 
looking, straight or deformed, black or white ; 
get them trained to shake their hips, to jerk 
their necks, to blink then eyes and to jump 
to the diuiii-heat ; don't mind if the dance 
is in any particular style or in no stjdc or in 
all styles ; make a mumbo-jainbo of dancing, 
we know our audience. Money is the thing. 
Put more sex into it. Get, if possible, the 
vulgarest girl available and the least fussv in 
such matters, and there’s your mighty, stu- 
pendous masterpiece of the age ! That, 
crudely, is their policy. 


did is one of the most astonishing 
things in history. '' A most strange 
tale which would be incredible were it 
not true. ’’ ( p. 336 ) And a tale which, 
as told by Dr. Barnes, leaY«^"''**the 
impartial reader wondering yrhat fresh 
heights of moral and spiritual achieve- 
ment it might attain in the modern 
world if it were to shed its worldly and 
miraculous accretions and return to the 
foundation of moral and spiritual power 
with which it originated. ^ 

Margaret Barr 


And again : - 

We talk big but produce little. .. .One 
present (lav poets, philosophers, artists and 
authors, with few* rare exceptions, loudly 
proclaim our poverty. Our output is much, 
but notliiug solid, substantial or lasting. 
There i‘, .ifi awakening, it is true, but it is 
still in its sleepy stage All our arhievements 
belong to tlu? past ; we have only national 
trenzy, caste arrogance, communal quairels, 
petty jealousHs and povcrt\ of mind and 
heart to ^how to tl'.o world 

One is aware throughout the book 
of a certain he"«itaiicy on the part of 
the author in deciding whether t(; make 
♦ h(‘ hook popular ” or “ serious, 
with the result that it is neither. Began 
in a light vein, with purely personal 
comments on various dancers, it ends 
with «'i sudden shill of attention to 
technical details, the whole of the last 
essay being a list of mudras and their 
meaning. Dance in India does not 
claim to be serious criticism, and is an 
addition to the series of “ cliatty 
collections so much in vogue in India 
today. Their interest lies more in the 
popularity of tlie personalities they 
deal with than in any intrinsic merit 
of their own. Mr. Venkatachalam has 
been well served by his publishers, for 
the general get-up and the numerous 
photographs and illustrations have been 
excellently reproduced. 

Mhinalini S. Sarabhai 
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The Great Religions of the Mod- 
•ern World: Confucianism — Hinduism 
—Buddhism — Shintoism — Judaism ~ 
Easlsrn Orthodoxy — Roman Catholicism 
—I^hdgstanfism. Edited by Edward J. 
JoRji. (J’rinceton University Press, 
U. S. A., and Geoffrey Cumberlege, Lon- 
don, 13.75 and 21S. ) 

The day of downright denunciation 
and ridicule of others’ faiths has hap- 
pily passed, but completely unbiased 
comparison of the various religions for 
the discovery of their common core of 
truth is still too much to hope from 
adherents of orthodox creeds. Special 
pleading by those who speak for their 
own religion and lack of enthusiasm in 
certain other presentations could he 
expected from the climactic arrange- 
ment of the latter half of this book 
and the make-up of the panel of con- 
tributors. All nine are theologians, one 
Jewish and eight Christian. 

The volume, ” a study of religion in 
its relation to the world crisis, ” aims 
at indicating “ the genius, develop- 
ment, and spiritual core of the major 
contemporary religions. ” These could 


Soviet Literature To-day. By George 
ReaVEY. ( Lindsay Drummond. Ltd , 
London. 8 s. 6 d . ) 

Every lover of literature must have 
some curiosity about the kind of lit- 
erary work which has been produced 
in Russia during the last thirty years. 
Mr. George Reavey, who “ spent sev- 
eral years in the Soviet Union as a 
Deputy Press Attache, ” and also as a 
.small boy, is superbly equipped for 
his task of interpretation. The trouble 
is that scores of unfamiliar Russian 
names hur^e across his pleasant pages. 
He could do nothing but refer to their 


surely have been better conveyed by 
discriminating translations from their 
own scriptures. The analytic treatment 
results in a series of museum exhibits. 
The editor would have gained the read- 
ers' gratitude, though perhaps the other 
contributors' resentment, by an at- 
tempt at synthesis. 

The appreciation seems genuine for 
the values of Confucianism, Taoism' 
and Islam and, up to a point, of Bud- 
dhism, though there is regrettable con- 
fusion in the presentation of the Bud- 
dhism of Tibet. Hinduism is neither 
adcipaately nor quite accurately pre- 
sented. Shintoism emerges badly dis- 
comfited from the encounter with Dr. 
Holtom, who would not only have it 
“ slieared of its militarism ” but also 
“ purged of its mythology. " 

The reported resurgence of orthodoxy 
in Christendom is not a hopeful sign 
for freedom of thought throughout the 
world, nor is the move towards a united 
Christian front. 

A highly interesting and informative 
but in some respects a disappointing 
book. 

E. M. H. 

work, so familiar to him, and hope to 
give us a general impression of what 
Russians are now reading. 

They have moved a' long way from 
the early nineteen-twenties when the 
Soviet produced a vulgar, blasphemous 
pack of cards which I have seen. We 
read, for instance, that 

Shakespearr i<i omnipresent in the plays and 

the sonnets Chaucer's Canterbury Tales 

and poems by Wordsworth .ind Keats have 
also been recently rendered' into Russian .... 
But one of the roost popular poets is Robert 
Bums, who is not only frequently translated 
but also set to m.usic by Soviet cojnposers 
such as Shostakovitch and Khrenikov. 
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A writer named lury Krymov signif* 
icantly proclaims that “life without 
struggle or the pathos of creativeness 
( “ pathos ’’ ought perhaps to be 
“strain " ), a consumer's life wingless 
and moved only by egotistical impulses, 
degrades man, impoverishes his spir- 
itual world and can afford no real hap< 
piness, which is only known to those 
men who move history forward. ” ( Auth- 
or’s italics. ) Again, we read in an 
essay quaintly called The Lyric and 
Socialism ( as who should write of The 
Lyric and Capitalism ) the words 

Socialist l/nciHni. whu h m the i)( 

historical development manifested iis« U tJiirf 
\y in the negation o( the old vsorlil and in tin* 
tall for struggle against it. nou in the <ontit^ 
ti<>ns of a victonou*i So< lahsra /isminu*'. rww 

Setettee, lAheriy and l*eucc. By 
AlUOUS HuXLEV. (('liatto.UHl WiildllS, 
London, js. Uf. ) 

Mr. Huxley's tlu iiu: i^ peace —peace 
with liberty peu'-o in -ipite of '.cu nee. 
“ Is there any way," he asks, ' in wliii ti 
the material advanfasos of progrossict' 
technology can be lonibincd net onlc 
with security, but also witli freedom ? " 
Scientific and technological progress, 
culminating in the doodlebug and the 
atomic bomb, lias equipjxid tlie polit- 
ical bosses who control vast areas 
today with incalculable reserves ol 
power for coercion, for regimentation, 
for destruction. What next? Another 
world war... with annihilation gaping 
yonder ? On the other hand, can we 
not, even at this late hour, diagnose the 
malady and root it out ? To Mr. 
Huxley centralized finance is the verj- 
villain of the piece, — and hence he sees 
in decentralization the only way out of 
the mess. Inventors and technicians 
are not afflicted with some “ original 


fuaction — that of affirming Socialist society 
and revealing the pod live aspects of the new^ 
Socialist man. 

The reader who i.s sympathetia to 
the Soviet system need only subst^ute 
the word “ Fascist " for the" word 

Socialist '* in the above passage to 
decide whether such an attitude is 
likely to produce attractive literature. 
Mr. Reavey indicates that Russia is 
attempting to establish a new literary 
tradition, one that is based on realism, 
and a feeling that truth is more import* 
ant tlian beauty. If we except the work 
of Turgeniev and perhaps of Pushkin, 
this preference does seem to have been 
the strengtfi and the limitation ol 
Russian Iil(*ratnie 

( i.iFForU) Bax 

sin . they may, in altered circum- 
slanees, apply the results of pure .sci' 
ence to pion.oting freedom, peace and 
a full, humane and purposive life. Hu- 
man iH'ings refiuire food for the body 
a> well as for tin,* mind— and tlie soul 
no io^s ha^ it.^ iioKpic cra\ing'N. I'n- 
leN.> all th(‘se needs are men 

aiul wornm (\,rry with them an indeter- 
minate load of frustration. The 
malady of <nir civilization is that 
spiritual progress has not kept pace 
with material progress, restraint has 
not come in the wake of our new-found 
giant strength. The scientists and 
technicians of today and tomorrow can 
construct a new world if they lirmly 
pledge themselves to use their knowd- 
edge for the good of humanity and 
against the destructive forces of the 
world and the ruthless intent of men/' 
But will the scientists rise to the 
heights of wisdom and restraint that 
the occasion demands ? 

K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar 
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Tk$ Hormic Theory : Advanced Ps^‘- 
ekohgy. By P. S. Naidu, m.a. (Cen- 
tra! Book Depot, Allahabad. Rs. 7/8 ) 
The hormic theory of the late William 
McDnjijgall, wjiich Professor Naidu here 
ably expounds, corrects and extends, 
posits pur^se behind all human and 
even animal behaviour. One of his 
followers suggests that mind may ex- 
tend even into the realm of plants. 
Purpose being of the mind, not of the 
body, the hormic theory rejects all 
inechanistic explanations of behaviour. 
It secs plea.'-ure and pain as concomi- 
tants, respectively, of successful or 
thwarted .'^tiiving towards the goal, 
determined either by innate propen- 
sities or by acquired sentiments, the 
latter being built up from simple emo- 
tions, instincts or propen.sities. Senti- 
ments in turn are built into a s<ale of 
values. Being ac(jnired and not innate 
characteristics, the higher sentiments 
" have to be built up patiently and 
I)reserve(l with the utmost vigilance, ” 
lest they regress into their primitive 
components. A permanent .scale of 
values is said to be the root of a stable 
character. .\ universally acceptable 


India. (Re. 1/12) ; Poems. (Re. 1/6): 
Casie, Culture and Socialism. (Re. 1/4): 
Thoughts on the Gita. (As. 5); Powers 
of the Mind. (As. 7); Work and Its 
Secret. (As. 6). All by Swami- Vivek- 
ANANDA. (Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Almora, Himalayas) 

" Like some delicately poised bell, 
thrilled and vibrated by every sound 
that falls upon it, was his heart to all 
that concerned her (India) ” said Sister 
Nivedita insightfully of Swami Vivek- 
ananda. For the multiple misery of 
his Motherland — cultural, political, 


scale of values would mean internation- 
al harmony. Fortunately *' sympathetic 
induction ” is possible for sentiments 
as well as for the primitive emo- 
tions. The master sentiment is vitally 
important because conduct is determin- 
ed by it. The West, Professor Naidu 
charges, " has yet to discover a funda- 
mental scale of values. There self- 
regard is said to be the master senti- 
ment, in contrast to the Eastern 
" Parabrahin regard, ” the former lead- 
ing naturally to self-a.ssertion, the 
latter to sympathy, the hormic inter- 
I)retation of which is claimed to lead 
to an Advaitit' view of the self. There 
is an approach to ancient Eastern con- 
cepts on the theory of a " psychic con- 
tinuum ’ of which. Dr. Lundholm of 
Duke f uiivorsity suggests, the individ- 
ual mind may be a part. Professor 
Naidu’s book is an important contribu- 
tion to synthesis, not only between 
mcxlern psychological theories but also 
between the latter and Hindu psy- 
chology. It deserves the serious atten- 
tion of modern psychologists ; and the 
lay reader who braves the subtitle’s 
wai ning will have his reward. 

E. M. H. 

economic, social — so deeply touched 
his heart, filied as it was with the 
sympathy and sensitiveness of his 
abiding affection for her, that be made 
of his philosophy of life a flame to 
burn up the very sources of her 
sepulchre-like stagnation. And so he 
turned a patriot intent on building " a 
new Jerusalem ’’ with bis tools of vision 
and work. " Man-making " became 
his mission because he realized that 
any reform or reorientatioa, to be 
effective as well as all-«ded, must have 
its origin and initiative in the spirit of 
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Man himself. Indeed the individual is 
more important than the environment. 

The six books under review have 
been framed out of the voluminous 
writings of the revered Swami. Their 
dominant note is one, though varia- 
tions on it are many : *' O ye brothers 

all, arise, awake; be men, you are 
walking corpses. ” And if there are 
any obstacles in the way of an integral 
unfoldment of the individual— a 
corrupted caste system with its degrad- 
ing " don't-touchism, ” the tyranny of 
the minority, the ignorance of the 
majority, etc. — they must all be swept 


aside. For he " stood for a cultural 
and spiritual fraternity in which there 
would be not only economic socialism 
and political freedom, but also moral 
and intellectual kinship. ” Henfe his 
unfailing emphasis on ever-progressive 
perfection and on the purity of those 
who would work among the people. 

Swamiji's Poems is a book apart. 
It is a stimulus to Self-realization and 
expression of that Self-realization in 
altruistic acts in the service of the 
Mother, the Motherland and Man. The 
printing and get-up of the publications 
are of a high order indeed. 

G. M. 


The Great beyond. By Maurici-. 
Maeterlinck; translated by Marta 
K. Neukeld and Renee Spodhem 
( Philosophical Library, Inc,, 15 East 
40th Street, New York City. $3.00 ) 

Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian- 
French author, .awarded the Nobel 
Prize for literature in 1911 “ in appre- 
ciation of his many-sided literary 
activities, and especially of his dram- 
atic works, which arc distinguished by 
a wealth of imagination and by a poetic 
fancy which, under the guise of legend, 
shows deep penetration, mysteriously 
reflecting the unrealised emotions of the 
reader, ” is one of the most disting- 
uished living thinkers and writers. As 
the author of outstanding works like 
The' Treasure of the Humble (1896), 
The Life of the Bee { 1901 ), The Buried 
Temple ( 1903 ). Life and Flowers 
( 1907 ), The Blue Bird ( 1909 ) and The 
Great Secret ( 1932 ) — Maeterlinck has 
already made a lasting impress on the 
high thought-ways of the world. 

In this latest book, Maeterlinck 
repeats himself to some extent — in the 


sense that he has given us his stray 
musings about the hidden mystery 
lying close beneath the surface of 
ordinary life, and the relation of man's 
soul to the infinite. There is no pre- 
determined plan in the. book ; it is a 
kind of literary and philosophical scrap- 
book, a casket of gems, a valuable 
collection of striking images and ger- 
minal ideas woven into a charming 
poetical pattern. Particularly thought- 
provoking are the dialogues — " The 
Child Which Does Not Want To Be 
Born, ’’ “ The Man Who Wants To 
Commit Suicide, ” and “The Old Man 
Who Does Not Want To Die.” 

.Maeterlinck’s " Prelude ” to-the vol- 
ume is a highly instructive piece in 
itself — a good introduction to the 
book as well as to the personality and 
thought-world of the author. 

The Great Beyond is just the type of 
book that one has learnt to expect 
from Maeterlinck — one that stirs the 
sleepy recesses of the human mind. 

V. N. Brushan 
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Tie Medieval Manichee. A Study 
of the Christian Dualist Heresy. By 
Steven Runciman. (Cambridj'e Uni- 
versity Press, London. 15s. ) 

As the au\iior frankly admits in the 
first paraj^raph of his Foreword, the 
main title of his book is theologically 
tin justifiable, but the subtitle is clear 
•■nough, providing that the reader does 
not exjx'ct a study of doctrine, for the 
present work deals almost exclusively 
with the history of various movements, 
and very little with their doctrines. 

Considered from this point of view, 
Mr. Runciman has presented us with a 
comprehensive and scholarly account 
of a .subject tliat is dclinitely intricate. 
With a view to the simplification of 
his treatment, he has considered the 
various sects under the four main 
classifications of Paulicians, Bogomils, 
Patarenes and C.athars, with a preced- 
ing chapter devoted to a consideration 
of the Gnostic background, and follow- 
ed by a shorter chapter on the Dualist 
tradition. There are four Appendices, 
of which the first three are very useful 
to the reader, and e.xcellent Bibli- 
ography and Index. 

It must, of course, be a question of 
personal predilection, but for myself 
the doctrinal aspects of a faith, whether 
it be termed heretical or not, are of 
much gVeater interest than the purely 
historical vicissitudes to which it is 
subjected, and I was, therefore, dis- 
appointed to find that the treatment 
accorded to the subject was as I have 
indicated. Such feelings were, how- 
ever, to some extent mitigated by the 
realisation that Mr. Runciman seems 
over-prone to accept the account of 
these faiths which is given by their 


enemies, and to place in the records 
given by the Inquisition, a faith which 
seems only to be parallelled by the con- 
fiding belief of Mr. Montague Summers 
in the records of the witch trials. 

This is probably due to the fact that 
he himself would appear to be most 
staunchly orthodox, or so at least his 
Introduction would lea<l one to sup- 
pose. For instance, he alludes to “ the 
vast superstructure that orthodox 
theologians have built over the funda- 
mental Christian revelation ” and 
.states (hat these conclusions were 
reached "by the continual arduous 
efforts ol the intellect” and that they 
were "the attempt of the l>est brains 
of a great intellectual era to display 
all the implications of that revelation.” 
He adds that " the Church was narrow- 
minded becau.se the true Path is 
narrow, and it knew that for Christians 
no other Path led to Salvation.” The 
Gnostics and the Dualists are blamed 
because they endeavoured to put for- 
ward a solution of the problem of the 
origin of evil, a problem which, despite 
its fundamental importance, the 
Churches have to this day ignored, with 
the resulting weakness of their own 
vast superstructure.” Mr. Runciman 
also expressed the opinion, that may 
surprise many, that " It is the State, 
not the Church, that persecutes, and 
the State that should be blamed for 
the cruelties of persecution.” 

While one may well wonder which 
is the true Christian Orthodoxy today, 
it might well be that the survivors of 
the older Christian Faiths, could they 
revisit this world, would but regard it 
as an example of a successful heresy. 

E. J. Langford Garstin 
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The World Crisis : Sri Aurobindo’s 
Vision of the Future. By Anilbaran 
Roy. ( George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
London. ) 

In this small book of 157 pages, the 
author gives a description of what Sri 
Aurobindo think.s of the future of the 
world. 

Sn Aurobindo seen in Ins uni<iuc Vogic 
vision that humanity is proceeding towards a 
divine realisation on the earth through a pro- 
gressive evolution. He has ascertained bv 
Vogic means wiiiit man will actually iiave to 
do in order to attain tlic goal, and has been 
preparing the conditions under wlitili the 
Truth can manifest 

There are nine chapters. In the first 
the author gives a general account of 
the real tendencies of Nature in her 
evolution and contrasts such tendencies 
with the modern tendencies of science. 
Then he says that a .society which 
rejects spiritual values cannot bring 
forth a better and higher orrlcr ol 
human life simply by giving encourage- 
ment to Science and Art in the name 
of culture. '' He also says that “ if at 
this crucial hour humanity makes a 
wrong choice, the whole race may even 
be wiped out from the face of the 
Earth as being an evolutionary failure, 
and Nature may start her exiKThnent 
on some other planet in some other 
solar .system. *' 

After this chapter on “ The Evolu- 
tionary Crisis *' there is a chapter on 

The Spiritual Ideal " and a third on 
“ The Yoga of Sri Aurobindo, ' which 
he says is not meant for the renuncia- 
tion of life but for its integral perfec- 
tion and fuihlment. 

In the next chapter, “Is It God's 
War ? ’* he says 

... he himself has become ail these finite be- 
ings to maaife!>t some of the miracles hidden 
in His mfintta being, and if in the process ot 


this manifestation some suffering is inevit- 
able, he hirnseU shares it with mankind. * 

The remaining chapters deal with 
“ The Ideal of Human Unity ( I/The 
Abolition of War and IT. The World 
State ) ; “ The World Order and World 
Religion, " where by religion he means 
spirituality; “The Coming Age of 
Spirituality, ” where he says that there 
is a change in the world in favour of a 
spiritual outlook generally, and “Sri 
Aurobindo’s ‘ The Life Divine. * 

There are profuse quotations from 
the writings of Sri Aurobindo in this 
book. There are many statements that 
provoke deep thinking, much with 
which reasonable people will agree and 
little that does violence to reason. 
Science, as an investigation of the mere 
plicnoincnal worhl, Ccinnot offer a solu- 
tion for the evils now current in human 
alfairs. A cliange in outlook, a recogni- 
tion of a “ Subject, ” a “ Spirit " as a 
fundamental in thi.s universe, alone can 
bring about brotherhood among men. 
I cannot, for myself, think of a state of 
affairs in this world when there will be 
no evil ; then there will be no world 
also. But I do realise that virtue may 
triumph over evils and recognise the 
possibilities of overcoming individual 
evils as arul wlicn they come, though 
evil in itself may not vanish so long as 
the world e.xists. This change of out- 
look towards the constitution of the 
world and towards the problems of life 
must be achieved by a change in our 
notion of science and not by replacing 
science by religion or philosophy. If 
science becomes truly scientific, science 
will have to think of the “ Spirit " and 
of “God. ' The book under review 
affords real help for this change in 
modern science. 


C. Kunhan Raja 



CORRESPONDENCE 


THE GREEK TRAGEDY 

Dr. Munir Abdallah Moyal, Ph. D., a Turkish -descendetl citiicn cif Jafta, whose 
'• Keport on*the Turks *' appeared in o«r July issue, presents here his inside imprassuins ol 
another of the countries oi Southern Europe, unhappy (•reoc«’, whose heroic resistance to the 
avowed enemies of freedom caused modem Creeks only a few years ago to be heralded 
throughout Allied countries as worthy scions ol a valiant race This letter was posted by 
air from Gr<*ece but it never reached its destination, probably due to the censorship in that 
country. A copy of it. posted on i7ih July from Trance, reached us just in time for this 
ii^ue. — E d. 


Greece today is like the Parthenon ; 
from afar it .seems intact, but it is only 
an empty shell. At first sight, it is the. 
same Athens with its wide avenues, 
anly here and there some missing struc- 
tures. The centre is teeming with 
lively people who do not seem in the 
least terror-stricken or down and out, 
the rich shops arc well-stocked with 
American goods via the black market, 
the terraces of the cafes are full of ele- 
gant and beautiful women. But step 
into the .shop ol Pericles or of Demos- 
thenes, buy only a |X»st-c.ird or have 
an ice-cream and yon will find that 
all costs twice or thrice as much as, 
say, in Turkey. .And you are a tourist 
well-stocked with foreign bank-notes, 
at a premium in this inflation-ridden 
country. 

I ask my guide, a kind and decent 
man, hOw the lalxiurer or the white- 
collar worker can make ends meet when 
a good meal costs 30,000 drachmes and 
a pair of shoes 150,000. He answers 
" Visit the suburbs and you will find 
out. ” Little by little, the stately 
buildings give place to filthy hovels of 
beaten earth mixed with chopped 
straw. The taxi stops in one of these 
streets. The guide introduces to me his 
neighbours; poverty-stricken people, 


but friendly and hospitable. “A for- 
eign ncwspajierman ! ” I am surround- 
ed by a crowd. Everyone eagerly 
invites me to his home. I enter the 
first house ; I am offered a soap-box to 
.sit on. 

*• The gentleman apologizes ; he has 
sold nearly all his furniture in order to 
eat, ” translates the guide. " He has a 
family and earns only 200,000 drach- 
mes a month. Now you realize that 
in this gay Athens only a happy few can 
enjoy the luxuries offered at the night- 
clubs — tourists, black-marketeers, high 
officials, ex-collaborators who have 
put something aside for a rainy day 
and have come out of hiding, for the 
Government is lenient towards them, 
and some Greeks who have done well 
in Egypt — perhaps 15% of the nation. 
You see for yourself the rest. ” 

An old matron, with a noble face 
like a carving, is speaking impassioned 
words You see these people ? Every 
one of us has some relative in jail', a 
husband, a son, a brother, a sister ; we 
are always under police surveillance ; 
any day we may be thrown in jail or 
banished to the islands without trial or 
evidence. Tell the world that the 
' unfettered ’ plebiscite for the King was 
only a joke ; we were permitted only to 
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abstain from voting ; the voting-papers 
of the suspected opponents were mark- 
ed and the " Nay’s "are denied all work. 
Tell the world that we enjoy only one 
freedom : to starve to death. " 

"The American democracy is bol- 
stering up a Fascist government worse 
than the Germans' and the Italians’ ! ” 
"The officers of the pro-Nazi Secur- 
ity Battalions have been promoted and 
are butchering our brothers in Mace- 
donia, Epirus and the Peloponnesus. 
Only this scum is judged ‘ reliable ’ by 
the Government for doing this hang- 
man’s job. " 

" At first wc received the English 
.soldiers as liberators, thinking that the 
nightmare of the German occupation, 
(d the deport a tion.s, of the requisitions, 
had at last ended. But the worst was 
to come. See what they have done to 
our suburb ! " 

I am shown a half -erased street. 
"Done by the English, during the 
last civil war in Athens, two years ago." 

" Without the UNRKA there would 
have been no Greece today. " 

Even l>eforc the war, Greece was .i 
jK)or country. It has no great mineral 
resources. The greatest part of its 
territory, being mountainous, is none 
too fertile, but the sea is tJiere, the 
coast is deeply imlented with gulfs; 
everywhere there are islands. For all 
its small surface, Greece has more than 
2,000 kilometres of coast, nearly as 
much as France. One travels from 
town to town by sea, not on the rail- 
way. The Greek has always felt at 
home on the se^i. When, after an ex- 
cruciating march through hostile Asia 
Minor the Ten Thousands saw afar the 
glittering waves, they shouted " Tha- 
latta, thalatta ” The sea ! They were 
saved ! Before the war, you could see 


in every port the Greek tramp, a sturdy 
cargo-boat of 1,500 to 2,000 tons, taking 
on freight at cheap rates, ploughing 
the seven seas through storm and shine. 
These " Panayoti " ships gave work to 
thousands, and brought riches to the 
motherland. W'hereas another country 
needs a crew of forty, the Greeks need 
only twenty-live ; they are so hard- 
working and such good sailors. Where 
are all these cargo-boats, plying be- 
tween the islands ? Where is this navy, 
ninth in the whole world in 1939 ? Sent 
to the l)ottom, chiefly through wanton 
German destruction. The harbour of 
Pir®us is strewn with their wrecks. 

A life-line has been cut and nothing 
done to replace it. The tobacco crop 
and the currantsalone cannot give work 
and food to a whole nati<m. Add to 
the destruction of the navy the burden 
of four years of occupation, tlie destruc- 
tion of all kinds wrought by a trapped 
enemy and you will understand how 
Greece becanu* tlie beggai of Iiuropc. 

I he pre.sent Government is in power 
only by the grace of .American cap- 
italists behind the State Department. 
Were they to withdr.iw their hand, 
their Greek henchmen would not stay 
in power for twenty-four hours. Who 
among the Greeks are supporting this 
Government ? The worst reactionary 
elements, the collaborators, afraid of 
popular justice, the police and not the 
whole army. livery day one reads of 
an army purge, officers demoted and 
soldiers banished to the islands. 

But it would be stupid to say that 
the plight of the poor was brought on 
only by this Government. Greece has 
always been a land of hardship. The 
rich were always very rich and the 
poor very poor; there is hardly a 
middle class, that backlione of every 
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country. But the present regime, in 
.covering the big black-marketeers and 
doing nothing to reduce the inflationary 
tre*d, has deejjened the gulf between' 
classes. It has brought something new : 
social hatred. 

Before,* want existed. But at least 
everyone had enough to eat. Living 
was very cheap. For a few leptas one 
could have enough bread, rice, chick- 
peas and stockfish, the staple diet ot 
the poor. Even the poorest could go 
every Sunday to the beach of Vouliag- 
niini or to the banks of the Illissos, 
made famous by Socrates and his 
disciples, and enjoy there a bottle of 
"ouzo” or "tsuika” and cucumbers 
and boiled mutton-head. The Greek 
people are very gay and lively. They 
are spendthrift as a people, living in 
the present, heedless of tomorrow. But 
misery has changed them — nothing to 
spend ; rice and chick-peas, not to 
speak of " ouzo ” and ‘‘ tsuika, ” lu.\u- 
ries that only the rich can afford. 
Between the poor and starvation is 
only tlie meagre sportula dispensed by 
the popular kitchens of the LNBR.'\. 
.\nd quite a few, chiefly the white- 
collar workers, are too proud to resort 
to it. When you see them going well- 
clad to their offices, you don’t know 
that, for keeping up this decent ap- 
pearance, they have eaten only a crust 
of bread. 

I feel all these people strangely near 
to me; I feel myself wronged by all 
the evil done to them. On the spot I 
realize how much I owe to the Hellenic 
culture. I am indebted to it for most 
of my ways of seeing and thinking. 
They have taught mankind the noblest 
feelings — faith in human reason, love 
of freedom and of beauty. They have 
been and tliey are " cri depitii 


dfvant I’Hemtile injustice. ” 

They have taught mankind the 
greatest lesson : never to kneel before 
brute strength. WTien the King of 
Kings sent to Leonidas the ultimatum 
" Surrender thy arms, ” he received the 
laconic answer " Come and take them. ” 

The " Andartes, *' the democratic 
partisans who have taken to the mount- 
ains, are no degenerate sons of such 
ancestors. Sometimes, you read a 
communique in the newspai>ers ; " A 
gang of bandits was annihilated on 
Mount Gramos in Greece. ” Behind 
these words, you must see the desolate 
Greek mountains, the landscape of 
boulders of blood-rcd porphyry and of 
pale malachite as though sprayed with 
verdigris. The country is exuding 
hatred— -a hatred falling from the blaz- 
ing sky, a hatred mounting from the 
overheated rocks. 

On the one side, the regular army, 
witlj American and Etigli.sh military 
"observers” backed by all the most 
modern means of annihilation. On the 
other side, a handful of " Andartes " 
fighting not only for their own freedom, 
but for the freedom of the whole world, 
fighting for their own ways of living, 
for the very soil — fighting for their 
lives with no hope of outside help. 
Men with courage, with fear, with 
hatred, men with all the human in- 
stincts and feelings, in the tlu’oes of 
agony against blind machines. Men 
who see the last precious spark of life 
crushed out of a brother or a friend and 
can do nothing but fear the same fate. 

And those planes, hovering round in 
a leisurely manner, sure that the iwrcy 
will not escape. Soulless machines, 
never weary, to destroy this soft flesh 
as if envious of the flickering and 
frightened soul hidden deepdnside. • 
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Last century, when Greece was reel- 
ing under Turkish sway, societies were 
created in the whole world, even in 
America, to support her cause. The 
greatest writers and thinkers such 
as Chateaubriand, Byron, Lafayette, 
were among these Hellenophiles. They 
deemed that Greece who had done so 
much for mankind was a matter of 
concern for mankind. Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, even Americans, fought 
and died for Greece and these societies 
were Instrumental in causing the civil- 
teed world to intervene and assure the 
independence of the country. 

Now England and America are pa- 
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tronizing a regime of terror and corrup- 
tion more hated by the great majority 
of the country than the Sultan's sway 
of yore. England and America, p*'o- 
fessors of democracy to the world, are 
.supporting the (ireek Fascists and 
collaborators. If Greece is on the line 
of cleavage between two conceptions, 
between two bioc.s, must she for that 
be held in eternal bondage ? No 
country is worthier to be free than this 
cradle of true democracy. Free and 
unfettered elections, without any pres- 
sure, without any foreign “observers" 
njust be held and thereafter, let Greece 
choose her own way. Hands off Greece ! 

M. Moyai. 


BRITONS IN FUTURE INDIA 


1 notice that the trend amongst 
recent Indian Corresixuidcnts is, and 
not without certain justification, to be 
rather sceptical .nbout the value of 
British workers in India, and more 
particularly about the Missionaries. 

Myself British. I find that I am very 
largely, if not entirely, in agreement 
with them, but nevertheless wish it to 
be known that there is u certain type 
of Britisher for whom there are no 
racial, religious, or colour barriers, and 
fortbermore who sincerely wish for the 
material and spiritual well-being of the 
new " India for the Indians. " 

It would be a pity if those of us who 
are prepared to give up all that we 


have in the West in order to work in, 
•ind for, the East, have to start under 
this cloud of scepticism. While I am 
prcp.ued wholeheartedly to join in the 
condemnation of those who have, by 
their sadly mistaken missionary zeal, 
deprived India of the unshaken loyalty 
of so many ••converts” to a religion 
which is of no more than equal value 
with any other, I would not like myself 
or others with similar feelings of sin- 
cerity, when we come to India to come 
automatically under that same con- 
demnation. 

Cailean Rui e 

Sun^, England. 
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. [ We wish to keep our readers aw courant of the activities of the Indian 
Institute of Culture, the important constructive effort at Bangalore described in 
our May ‘and September 1947 issues. 

“ Gandhi Jayanti ” was celebrated at the Institute by a Special Meeting 
on October 2nd when Shri D. V. Gundappa presided and unveiled the portrait 
of Gandhiji and, in a Symposium, Shri K. Ramakotiswara Kau, Editor of TfiMWt, 
spoke on " Mahatma Gandhi as Bridge and Reconciler ” and Mr. Phillip Spratt, 
jMi " Mahatma Gandhi as Apostle of Light and Truth Force.” 

The Institute programme of public activities for September included two 
recitals of vocal music by Shri Dilip Kumar Roy of the Aurobindo Ashram, 
Pondicherry, a public lecture by Shri K. Guru Dutt on ” The Scope and Func- 
tion of Language ” and several meetings of the Discussion Group described in an 
Ends and Sayings ” paragraph in our October number. 

Besides one of the books named in that paragraph those discussed in 
.September included The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha, edited by J. G, 
Jennings, which was i)rescnted for discus.sion by Rajadharma Prasakta Shri 
.'\. S. R. Chari. 

Shrimati Kamala D. Nayar, M. A., of the Mysore Maharani’s College, a 
critic of popular style but growing prestige, presented A Wordsworth Anthology, 
selected and with an Introduction by Laurence Housman. This paper, slightly 
curtailed, we are presenting here. — Ed. ] 

A POET OF THE UNITY OF NATURE AND OF MAN 


The average reader, when he hears 
Wordsworth mentioned, is apt to think 
immediately of " Lucy Gray ” or " The 
Solitary Reaper,” or that seemingly 
simple .poem : “My Heart Leaps Up 
When I Behold a Rainbow in the Sky 
or he might remember tho.se oft-quoted 
lines about the daffodils: — 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude. 

Wordsworth easily finds his way into 
school texts— so easily that if we lose 
all touch with him after leaving school 
we are apt to think of him as a poet 
who mainly wrote poems for children. 
Wordsworth, however, is a poet for all 


ages, though whether he is loved and 
revered by all depends to a great extent 
on the individual’s approach to Words- 
worth’s poetry. 

A great deal depends in the first 
place upon what we expect from poetry. 
Poetry supplies a need, a hunger, which 
prose does not, and by prose I mean 
real prose, not the prose of Viiginia 
Woolf, for example, which is poetiy 
in prose form. There is something 
that poetry offers which prose does not ; 
something it may be in iom ( though 
this is a detail ), sometldug eertoii^ 
in atmosphere, in the emotioiis, It 
evokes. It is a bit difficult to Mti 
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exact definition uf i>oetry, though 
people have tried at various times and 
with varying degrees of success. I 
rather like Elizabeth Drew's definition 
which a logician would consider outra- 
geous, though actually it is fundament- 
ally true. She says : " Whatever poetry 
is, it is not something else. It is not 
religion, or philosophy, or aesthetics, 
or science, or knowledge. It is poetry.” 
And .she goes on to quote Emily 
Dickinson’s equally delightful and 
equally feminine remark ; " If I read 

a book and I feel physically as if the 
top of my head were taken off, I know 
that is poetry.” 

I think wc have to depend on intui- 
tion to tell us what is poetry and what 
is not. Anyone who reads a verse 
from .some potH and then roads a sen- 
tence of prose will be aware of the 
difference. Take, for instance, one of 
Wordsworth's own poems ; — 

The stars of midnight shall be dear 
Tu her, and .she shall lean her car 
In many a .secret place. 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born uf murmuring sound 
Shall pass intu her face. 

Now if we were putting into prose 
form this description of the influence 
of Nature upon a young girl we should 
probably say : " And the stars and the 
rivulets were her friends. ” Even so, 
we cannot completely escape the poetry 
of thought in that line. As for the last 
two lines they cannot adequately be 
rendered into any sort of prose at all. 
Poetry, therefore ( I quote Elizabeth 
Drew again), is a stimulus — a particular 
stimulus which evokes “ a certain re- 
sponse in the right kind of reader. ” 
We cannot go to a poet and demand 
from him things lie cannot give. We 
cannot demand that he should write 
this type of poetry or that. This we 


can demand : that he should write 
poetry— else he cannot claim to be a’ 
poet. There are different type^ of 
poetry, for poets like others have their 
own personalities, and we cannot fit 
them into Procrustean beds and twist 
their work to fit our ways of thinking. 

Wordsworth has had to suffer more 
than any other poet for the one handi- 
cap of his career. He outlived his 
talent by nearly forty years. Keats 
died when he was barely twenty-si:i, 
in the prime of his life, at the height of 
his poetic powers ; and by i8ig, which 
VV.IS the wonderful year of his life, he 
had given the world his six beautiful 
Odes and bis narrative poems. Shelley 
died young — so did many of the other 
poets. I do not mean to imply that 
Wordsworth should have died young, 
but he should have stopped publishing 
poetry after the first ten brilliant years 
of his career as a poet. Wordsworth 
is one of the most unequal poets one 
can find. Much of what he wrote was 
])oor, but some of it was the purest and 
grandest poetry, most of which he 
wrote between 1797 and 1807, and it 
is by this magnificent poetry that he 
will be remembered. After those brief 
years of genius he lost the transmuting 
touch which has the power to make 
simple, common things beautiful. When 
inspiration failed him, he was too 
honest to give his verse cheap finery, 
and the result was ridicule. But 
because of his other poems, which by 
their beauty of sentiment and exquisite 
simplicity have the power to sustain 
and the power to thrill, he has surviv- 
ed the ridicule and still remains one of 
the great poets in the English language. 

Wordsworth wished to be considered 
as a teacher. His approach to poetry 
was different from that of the poets 
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who had gone before him. Because he 
considered that poetry ran the risk of 
being mere ornamentation, he tried to 
cultfv'ate the public taste for a new 
type ‘of poetry. This poetry was to 
take simple incidents from common 
life, and relate them as far as possible 
in a language really used by men. In 
other words, he wanted to strip poetry 
of all artificiality. In collaboration 
with Coleridge he set about publishing 
a set of poems which he called The 
L\’i ical Ballads. To these belong 
“Simon Lee,” “We Are Seven,” 
“ Goody Blake, ” and others, so many 
of which provoked critics to derisive 
laughter. Surprisingly enough, we 
come across in this same selection 
( oleridge’s poem “ The Ancient Mar- 
iner and Wordsworth’s “ Tintcrn 
Abbey " ( which by the way, is neither 
a lyric nor a ballad ). Mtich depends 
on the Wriy in which we approach the 
Lyrical Ballads. Many of them arc 
either sublime or ridiculous. In the 
poem “ Alice Fell ” for instance, tlie 
idea he wishes to convey is great, inde- 
pendently of the way he conveys it. A 
cliild losing licr only cloak is as pathet- 
ic' as a King losing his empire. And 
in “ The Idiot Boy ” which unkind 
critics have not .spared, the theme is 
the sublime love of a mother for her 
child, even though that child is men- 
tally d^ornied. Wordsworth tried to 
show fhat even simple folk bad in them 
.something profound. The trouble was 
that Wordsworth tried to find some- 
thing great in everything simple, and 
if it was not there he tried to worry it 
out of the subject. The result is some- 
times disappointing. Poetry cannot be 
written to order — it certainly cannot 
be reduced^ to a formula. And that is 
what Wordsworth sometimes gives the 


impression of doing. When he started 
with the intention of creating a new 
taste in poetry, he did succeed in great 
measure, but wdien he wanted his public 
to consider everything he wrote in the 
same light, the public demurred. 

ivvery great and original writer in proper- 
tion as he is great or original, must create the 
tas^le bv which lu* is to be leh^bed ; he must 
teach the art by which he is to be Keen. 

That was wliat he said. And Words- 
worth was one of the most original of 
English poets. Original in the sense 
that he had the courage ib leave the 
beaten track and follow one of his own 
making. He turned austerely from 
the conceits and the empty splendour 
that sometimes did duly for poetry and 
.sought inspiration from the humblest 
objects in Nature. 

Hazlitt .says roundly that Words- 
worth’s muse is a levelling one — that 
it scorns cloud-cappcd towers and sol- 
emn temples and gorgeous palaces; 
but Hazlitt is equally sincere when he 
says that Wordsworth has described 
objects in Nature with a greater inten- 
sity of feeling than any one l>efore him. 
“ To the retired and lonely student of 
Nature he has an appeal that will 
never die. ” 

Wordsworth having started with an 
idea, however, did not know where to 
stop. He became the victim of a theory. 
Poets who are victims of a theory an^ 
at their best when they transcend this 
theory, and it is when Wordsworth 
occasionally, as in the “ Immortality ' 
Ode, allows himself to forget his theoris- 
ing, that he is at his best. He is at his 
best too, in the Lucy poems, in Tin- 
tem Abbey and in passages of The 
Prelude, most of which wc may meet 
in any anthology. 

It is usual to think of Nature in 
connection with Wordsworth's poetry. 
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It has, in fact, become a trick of thought 
associated w ii!i liis name. A \vorshii)per 
of Nature, he speaks in *' Tintern 
Abbey " of Nature as the nurse, the 
guide, the guardian of his soul and all 
his moral ))eing. We owe to Words- 
worth a new and completely satisfying 
poetry of Nature and her influence on 
man. It is easy, again, to ridicule this 
attitude of his to Nature. Huxley iu 
one of his essays says that Wordsworth 
would not have l>een so glib in hi^ 
l)rai.s<‘ of Nature if lie had liv(*<i in the 
tropics and had a taste of tropical 
jungles ; he would have distilled not 
joy, but terror. Fhe essay is typical of 
Huxley in that it is brilliant, and wo 
find oursclv<‘s laughing with him at 
Wordswc'rth’s exjuMtse, but actually 
we arc laughing at .something that 
simply isn’t there. It is only in the 
enjoyableness or the jo\ of a iliing 
that its beauty lif*s. and otlar :ts]>ecth 
of it irrelevant. 

When Wordsworth speaks of the in* 
lluence of Natiiie he does not dwell on 
a mere picture-post-card representa- 
tion of Nature in hei quiet moods-' he 
tries to convey his belief in the Unity 
underlying all things— /Ac Vniiy in 
which Man and Saturc find ihemsclvcs 
one ivith each other and one with the 
Universe. Wordsworth’s Nature [X}ems. 
as they are called, are supremely egoist- 
ic, personal. They do not profess to ut- 
ter universal experience — they are the 
expression of his own feelings. Human 
experience is the raw material of all 
poetry but the poet interprets the ex- 
perience in ways which only he knows. 
And sometimes wc respond to the 
poet’s moods and sometimes we do 
not, that is one of the reasons why we 
like some poets and ilo not like certain 
others. 


Coleridge, one of Wordsworth's 
greatest friends, accused him of an. 
uneven style and mattcr-of-factness, 
ajul too great an anxiety to keep on 
explaining things — too laborious an 
attention to detail. But Coleridge also 
claims that in imaginative power Words- 
worth stands nearest of all writers to 
Shakespeare and Milton, and yet of a 
kind perftxtly unborrowed and his own. 
Thc‘ strength of a chain, they say, is 
the ‘Strength of ii.s weakest link, but 
the oppo.site is true of a poet’s work. 
A poet’s claim to greatness rests on the 
best that ho has written, even though 
it be c>nly one great poem, and the rest 
mediocre;. And Wordsworth has writ- 
ten quite a tew that rank with the best 
in English literature. These are the 
poenih which are the spontaneous 
expression of his genius untrammelled 
})y an\ choking rules. And these are 
llie poems which Huusman has chosen 
fijr hi.s .iiithology. 

Hdusnian’s anthology is delightfully 
novel; it breaks fresh ground. It is 
completely original and completely 
daritig. Because of tliat, for one thing, 
it is interesting. But it is e.ssentiaJ 
to a proper understanding of Hous- 
man's rather arbitrary selection to read 
his Inirocluction, which he says was 
originally written 

to peisuaUe those, who like myself find so 
much that Wordsworth wrote a hindrance 
lathct than a help to duo appreciation of bia 
high place in literature, that he was iu tact a 
^reat poet, and even at times, a master of 
>tyle second to none but Milton. 

And Housmau goes on to give rea- 
sons why he has included certain poems 
and why not certain others. 

I have left out. from some of his best- 
known poems excrescences which by their 
superfluity annoy me. I have left out *' We 
Arc Seven " because it annovs me from 
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iMiftoaiilg to : 1 have left nut the bulk of 
libe wiAStrel'e song from the ‘Feast of 
Brougham Castle " because it has no vaUie» 
exccjjt as a peg on whicli to hang the begin- 
ning and the end of the poem - both t»t which 
are beautiful ; I have left out the in 

iXuty " because it is dull : 1 have included 
only one shoft extract from “The Excursion’* 
because the merits of tliat vast work of 
industry, though considerable, are not gen- 
erally ot a jioetic character (.>n the other 
baud I have included *' The Two April Mom 
iiifs" a poem hardly of high (lualitv, U* 
cause it coatains one supremely baMutifnl 
tvfhch of human nature in bereavement ( a 
single line) which J leavf* to the intelligence 
of the reader to discover 

That is refreshingly candid criticism ; 
it is moreover completely honest. 
Hoiisman does not believe in criticism 
on bended knees. An anthology aims 
to give the reader the best of a poet's 
work. Hoiisman includes what ho 
thinks best, and leaves onl the rest. 
He has done in book form what all 
readers with discrimination do uncon- 
sciously : he has rejected what he dis- 
likes. It is a good way of sharpening 
our critical faculties to read tiic selec- 
tions over again with the complete 
works of the poet by our side. 'I heie 
is always this to be remembered when 
reading this anthology : Honsman 
makes no claims ; he puts down what 
he thinks Wordsworth’s I)cst work. 
Morley says in connection with Words- 
worth’s poetry that in block.s of prose 
W€ &ad sheer f>oetry ; in deserts of 
preochixig we find delightful oases (;f 
purest poetry. What llousinan has 
done in this anthology is to pick out 
the poetry from the prose. 

He begins by saying that Wordsworth 
stands out pre-eminently among great 
poets as the fittest target for ridicule, 
and that it is sometimes difficult not to 
find Word^^orth dull. That when 
Wordsworth descends to uninspired 
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wordiness, he practically asks to be 
laughed at. The Introduction will bear 
careful reading. It may at a first 
careless reading appear not quite com- 
plimentary to Wordsworth, but what 
Housman re«'^lly does is to show the 
poet at his best, to give to his poetry 
tlie weeding that Wordsworth himself 
did not give it. Wordsworth, as Arnold 
said, needs to be relieved of a great 
deal of tlie poetic bagg«ige which now 
cucumbers him if he i.s to be receivable 
as a classic. It is only occasionally that 
a poet writes poetry really worthy of 
himself and his art. 

Word.sworth unfortunately reduced 
his jioetry to a routine. Housman 
quotes an inhabitant of the Lake Dis- 
trict who is said to have remarked in 
all innocence when he heard of the 
poet's death, tliat he supposed Words- 
worth's widow would carry on 
the business. A criticism unconsciously 
just, because the real Wordsworth, the 
poet Wordsworth, had I)een a spent 
force for the last forty years of his life. 
But why, asks Housman, if peojde saw 
that Wordsworth was sometimes a 
laughing-stock, wdiy does his fame still 
remain nndiminished ? And then he 
comes to the real point of his essay. 
All that is said against Wordsworth is 
{>erfectly true but it is comparatively 
unimportant ; laughing at him may be 
amusing, but not quite fair. 

Housman briefly compares Shake- 
speare's way of writing in his less inspir- 
ed moments with Wordsworth's. Where 
Shakespeare uses tombastic language 
to cover lack of inspiration, Words- 
worth uses no disguise at all. And 
then he mentions Wordsworth's ruling 
sin: his complete and total lack of 
humour. Wordsworth lacked the sav- 
ing grace. He took himself so terribly 
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seriously that sometimes he could not 
see that the things he wrote were the 
prosiest prose. One cannot explain 
jjoetry or the usage of words in poetry 
hy any lixed system of rules. The 
trouble with Wordsworth was what 
(lolcridge accused him of- -that he 
could be painfully matter-of-fact and 
lat)oriously meticulous about detail. 
Determined to stick to ordinary simple 
language, he ran into literary blind 
alleys in rhyme and had to extricate 
himself at the expense of poetry. 
A. C. Bradley’s note in his Oxford 
Lectures on English Poetry ought to clear 
Wordsworth of guilt in one respect — a 
note which Housman seems to have 
overhjoked. The “ dear brother Jim ” 
of "We Are Seven” Coleridge was 
responsible for. He is said to have 
lightly suggested it, saying it could be 
addressed to James Tobin ( who was 
present at the discussion ), and Words- 
worth is said to have protested, saying 
it looked ridiculous. It was careless 
of him, of course, to allow it to remain. 

Another point in which Housman 
agrees with Coleridge is that Words- 
worth has a tedious knack of trying to 
explain things much better left un- 


explained. He puts it for us in a terse 
maxim : Poetry does not explain ; it 
states. When it starts on explanation 
it becomes prose. Wordsworth is Neat- 
est when he lets himself go' but in his 
later years he allowed himself to Ire- 
come the victim of his own opinions. 
His earlier mystical poetry is free from 
the babbling that marks so much of 
his later work. I'he French Revolu- 
tion and its magnificent catch-words 
had found in him an ardent supporter. 
Disillu.sionment followed. It waspjirtly 
due to the .shock and its reaction that 
he hedged himself about with opinions. 
.^nd then he began to write poems on 
thc.se opinions. Housman calls his 
sonnet-sequence on capital punishment 
and on church hi.story horrible, It is 
not difficult to understand why. " We 
hate poetry, ” said Keats, ' that has a 
palpable design upon us.” i\nd Hous- 
man says that poetry and logic arc two 
different things and that a poet had 
better not try to be logical. It is for 
his best that we should go to Words- 
worth — as indeed to any poet. " Think 
of him at his best ” and at his best 
\^'ordsworth has few equals. 

Kam.m.a D. N'ayar 


EDUCATION IN BOMBAY 


Education on broad lines is the long- 
term solution, so the move in Bombay 
to extend primary education on a free 
and compulsory basis to the rural areas 
is a most welcome one. Shri B. G. Kher, 
the Premier and the Minister of Educa- 
tion, however, in moving the first read- 
ing of the Bombay Primary Education 
Bill, 1947, in the Bombay Legislative 
Assembly on September 29th, did well 
to recall the warning of educationists 
like Prof. L. P. Jacks of Oxford that 


unless the goal of education was clear 
in the minds of those who were respon- 
sible for imparting it, the goal might 
not be achieved. ” Universal educa- 
tion may result in harm instead of good 
unless it aims at training citizens for 
the responsibilities of freedom. We are 
glad Bombay has given a lead in the 
task of educating the future masters of 
the country who by adult franchise 
will elect their own leaders. 
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Tragedy followed closely on the heels 
of the rejoicings over India’s freedom, 
giving die-hards an opi^rtunity to say 

We told you so. ” But, .sorrowful as 
^all right-thinking men must feci over 
recent events, there is no ground for 
despair. What revolution was ever 
wholly peaceful ? We may not take 
the disturbances so lightly as Mr. 
Bernard Shaw, who likened them to the 
diseases of childhood, but we can see 
that the old India of mutual suspicion 
and animosity is in travail so that the 
new India of mutual sympathy and 
understanding may come to birth. 

Thus, while we may not minimise the 
sufferings caused, we need not over- 
emphasise the tragedy. Its lessons arc, 
however, to be learned. The most 
serious aspect of the tragedy is not the 
rivers of blood that are flowing today 
but the betrayal of the mas.ses yester- 
day. Those leaders who should have 
taught tolerance by precept andexample 
taught the people to look on those of 
other political faiths as enemies. The 
disturbances are rooted not in religion 
but in political fanaticism fanned in the 
name of communal rights. Goondas 
or gangsters took advantage of this 
and have enacted the tragedy, the ill 
effects of which will be felt for long 
years both in India and in Pakistan. 
This ought to be made clear to the 
world at large, and especially to the 
United States of America. 


The cause of the failure of the plans 


" ends of verse 

And sayings of philosophers. 

Hudibras 

of Gandhiji lies not at his door, but at 
the door of his many professed followers 
who acc»!pted his programme for ex- 
pediency’s sake, and not from heart 
conviction of his principles. Checking 
the strife and stopping the wrong and 
foolish exodus from troth directions, 
both necessary, are both preliminaries 
to the larger problem of organising a 
united India. Pandit Nehru has done 
well in sending an able administrator, 
Shri N. (iopalasw'ami Ayyangar; to 
attend to the problems of the divided 
Panjab and the exodus from one to the 
other division. But the alt-important 
task of welding the men and wom- 
en of India into unity is still facing 
tis. Let controversial issues .such as 
linguistic Provinces and the lingua 
franca for the time be shelved and 
the different strata in the population, 
men and women, labour and capital, 
college youths and those of riper years, 
be organised for unity, each class fulfil* 
ling its own duties while abjuring the 
spirit of separateness and contributing 
each in its own sphere towards country- 
wide solidarity and peace. 

It is the first duty of any govern- 
ment to maintain Law and Order and, 
for this, police and military Forces have 
to be used, whenever necessary, as at 
this hour. But that is not enough. 
Pandit Nehru himself should use his 
exceptional qualities of head and of 
heart to educate the public of India to 
a greater extent to face calmly the ills 
which have overtaken it and to en- 
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courage it to become well organised. 
Gandhiji's voice needs support by action 
and no one can give that support so 
ably and go quickly as the Jewel of the 
(’ountry, Premier Nehru. 

His firm stand against making India 
a Hindu Kingdom is most welcome. 
What« forsooth, would be a “ Hindu 
Kjq for whicli fanatics in the Hindu 
foid are clamouring ? Are they not the 
eimnieg of Hinduism ? Its breadth of 
t^eramce has ever been its j»ride. The> 
are no worsliippers of Krishna or of 
RamEi who turn their backs on the 
edecticism of the Great Teachers and 
place themselves among sectarians of 
other creeds, the foes of unity and 
hasnan brotherhood. Hindu Raj .should 
mean a calm atid dispa.ssionato con- 
sideration of ideas and ideals which 
apring from Hindu philosophy, Hindu 
psychology and Hindu mysticism and 
their application in programme and 
policy for nation buticiiug. Il Krishna 
is in Uio heart of evci v liuman bemg, 
tbeu He is in Mu.siini .dsu. and 

Hindu Raj would imply tlie same treat- 
ment to Muslim citi/< ns as t<' (liosc 
who recognise that they are aiiiyiiip 
the Krishna Light wiildii them,selve>. 

Good signs are not wanting. .Some 
of India's Ministers are giving a con- 
structive lead. I bus Shri K, K. Slinii- 
mukhan Chetty, Minister of Finantc, 
in a reassuring statement in Bombay 
at the end of September on the coun- 
try’s basically sound tinancial striic- 
tuive» stressed the need for law and 
order for the bnilding of the economic 
and social life that we liad dreamed ot 
tor free India. Not only creedalism 
and communaiism rooted in ignorance 
axe the foes of the country today. 
There is a great deal of talk about 


Communism and Socialism also rooted 
in ignorance and. what is worse, in false* 
knowledge and unverified assertions. 
Socialism is bound to arrive, but how ? 
“Armed at all points exactly, cap-d-pe/' 
or garbed in the grace of co-operation 
and mutual aid by capital to labour, 
and vice-versa, and by both to the 
State ? Shri Slianmukhau Chetty struck 
the ligiit and needed note when he 
said : - 

Wh.it* vpi tlif^ policy that wc iormuliite, it 
be so shaped as not to hamper private 
enterprisr I will br 110 p irty to any policy 
that wil! iliscoiira^fr private enterprise. 1 
would appeal to the so l alltHl capitalists that 
while oiii policy will be so sliaped, they must 
reioncile themselves to State conttol. 

Tlie Finance Minister is clear-sighted 
in his advice : — 

U India were to maintain her |u«t aad 
rightful lt•ader^hip ot the South-Ea^t Asian 
( ounliics. we wouM ha\e to give succour to 
t I nuntne . in t^ 'ir hour of norrl. This 
was un .ipportunitv uhu h destiny had thrown 
in our w.i\ , and w * not I <se it. 

.Mauian.i .Vhul kaLiUi A/. id, Educa- 
tion Mmjstcr, in alinusl .siniuitatieous 
sialfincnr, called fur lacing facts, for 
hank admission on both sides (India 
and Takistan ) oi failure to protect mi- 
nf)rity communities and for steps to do 
so n<»\v, (u restore peace and a .sense of 
security in the di.sturbecl areas and to 
reli,il)ilM.tt(‘ the displaced. Men of wide 
\ision, he declared, although com- 
paratively. rate, <lid exist and only those 
who could rise above narrowness and 
look at things impartially aud uon- 
cumm unally were in a position to 
survey the situation rationaliy tmd to 
reach conclusions that might help in 
solving the {>rescnt terrible impasse. 


Day after day Gandhiji has been 
warning and encouraging, advisiugand 
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adxonisbiag the Nation, which looks 
>up to him as its greatest guide. Not 
only does he speak to enormous crowds 
btttr also counsels the Prime Minister 
»rM}*)u8 Cab,inet, the large number of 
those who are administrators in the 
many Governmental Departments, as 
well as social servants and helpers. 
The Indian Nation has been showing 
grit and courage in the most trying of 
ordeals. And while some immediate 
followers of Gandhiji show a lack of 
fYiH and complete faith in his Satya- 
graha, the masses are showing fair signs 
of their faith in their leader. Not by 
ghastly carnage only will posterity 
judge the India of 1947 but also by 
what is being constructively achieved 
in one way an<l another, almost aiito- 
inatkally, unknown and unrecognized. 


The dignity and the responsibility of 
the individual was the central theme 
of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s address as 
Chief Guest at the closing session on 
September 27th of the Silver Jubilee 
Celebrations of the University School 
of Economics and Sociology, Bombay. 

He called upon men to do their own 
thinking, accepting nothing on author- 
ity. Instead of society’s absorbing 
the individual, he said, it was the 
individual who had to choose for soci- 
ety and lift it to a higher plane. Great 
revolutions must take place first in 
men's hearts and in men's minds. 

The comfort of seeing in history the 
working out of a foreordained pattern 
had been denied to him, the speaker 
said. He saw in history not the blind 
unfolding of a mechanical process but 
the play of the unforeseen, the play of 
the human. History was nude in the 
coQsciousng^ of man. There Was no 
necessity about it. Every great civilisa- 


tion had failed because men had faded. 
They had become decadent, they bad 
become exhausted, they had been over- 
taken by barbarians. 

Today what he described as a •• per- 
version of the human spirit " had 
placed this country, in the hour of her 
triumph, in the greatest humiliation. 
The need for unselfish co-operatkwi 
with the Guveriiiuent, in the delicate 
and ilaiigerous situation whicli faced it, 
was a paramount duty and he called 
capital and labour alike to put aside 
selfish considerations at this time. 
“ What India needs today,” he declared 
-and is it not also what tire whole 
world needs ? — “ is freedom from 

selfishness. All the other freedoms will 
take care of themselves if there are only 
true men of dedication. ” 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan’s public re- 
proof to disorderly students attending 
the Silver Jubilee Celebrations was 
echoed by Shri B. G. Kher, the Bom- 
bay Premier, in his Convocation 
Address at the Madras University oa 
October 6tb. The student world today, 
he said, exhibited general indiscipline, 
a general disinclination to work bard, 
an aversion to a hard life and aspira- 
tions to premature leadership. This 
is serious, not only because the student 
world is to a large extent the mirror of 
present-day society, but also because 
from its ranks will naturally come the 
leaders of tomorrow, for the forming 
of whose characters the Universities 
are largely responsible. 

The creation of a new ideology among 
our people is, as Shri KHer declared, 
indispensable to preserving the fruits 
of our new freedom and utilising its 
opportunities. It was, he rightly said, 
ideals and ultimate objectives that 
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detennined the nature of day-to-day 
activities and the almost lost art of 
living together had to be recaptured. 

If, through the proiHrr rcorganivsation of our 
educational system, we can cultivate the 
qualities of goml fellowship and tolerance and 
also the sen.se of social responsibility, in short 
the moral sense, we shall have laid the most 
stable foundation for tin* construction of a 
better social order. 

The development of professional, 
technical and vocational efficiency is 
important for increasing the national 
wealth and raising the standard of 
living but Shri Kher did well to name 
ahead of it as aims of univerbity educa- 
tion “ the haimonious development of 
all the powers of the individual- phys- 
ical, intellectual, social and moral so 
that each might “ lead ‘ the good life ’ 
as a useful and co-operative member of 
the community. " No less important, 
especially in the piosent context, is it 
that the universities 

dedicate themselves Ui educating >ouug men 
and women into the duties ol democratic 
citizenship and ilevelop m tlimn tlu quahtus 
of discipline, rei*pon?>il>iln y ai\d co-opi ration 
without which the social oiganisin < annot hr 
properly cemruted. 

Dr. J. C. Ghosh, Diicctor ot the 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, 
in his Convocation Address at the 
Calcutta University on 3rd October, 
erected a sigmpost on the road to unity 
and peace. He proposed a United Bengal 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Association — which he called UBESCO 


—charged with the maintenance of the 
cultural unity of partitioned Bengal* 
Such an Association, with adequate 
Governmental recognition and support 
from both Dominions, could indeed do 
much so to educate the people that the 
reconciliation achieved by Mahatma 
Gandhi's efforts might be made perma- 
nent. Continuous efforts," Dr, Ghosh 
declared, “ must be made to reshape 
men's minds according to this ideal. " 
Specifically he proiHised, for example, 
ii students' home on the model of tlie 
“ International Houses ’’ in the U S. A. 
“A political boundary should be no 
hindrance to the migration of univer- 
sity students seeking knowledge and 
communion with kindred spirits. " 

Mutih'd understanding is the first step 
to the mutual appreciation on which 
friendly mutual relations can be built. 
Appreciation of our neighbours is a first 
necessity, but the deliberate effort to 
luster cultural unity should not stop 
there. Slni C. R.ijagopalachari, Chan- 
cellor of the Calcutta University, 
maiiitaincci on the same occasion that 
the separation of Governments could 
not divide India culturally. The present 
partition, however, is calculated to do 
just that, unless great efforts are put 
forth to prevent it. 

UBESCO is a valuable suggestion as 
a step to a larger unity, but we submit 
that IPESCO ( an India-Pakistan Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Associa- 
tion ) has a greater and a no less 
necessary role to play. 



THE 
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Canst thou destroy divine Compassion ? Compassion 
is no attribute. It is the Law of Laws— eternal Har« 
mony, Alaya’s Self ; a shoreless universal essence, 
the light of everlasting right, and fitness of all 
things, the law of Love eternal. The more thou dost 
become at one with it, thy being melted in its Being, 
the more thy Soul unites with that which Is, the more 
thou wilt become Compassion Absolute. Such is the 
Arya Path, Path of the Buddhas of perfection. 

— The Voice of the Silence 
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THE ARYAN PATH 

Poiot out the ** Way ** — however dimlyi 
and lost amoni the hoit — at does the eveni n g 
atar to those who tread their path in darkness* 

— The Voice of the Silence 

VoL. XVlTl ~ DECEMBER 1947 Nori2 

• GREAT IDEAS 

[ Our thoughts naturally fly to Christmas when we think of December and 
thence to Winter Solstice when the Sun begins to move northwards. The 
astronomical event symbolizes, among other things, the triumph of the Spirit 
of Freedom from the wintry darkness of slavery. Milton’s contribution to 
Christian tradition and also to the Cause of Liberty are not negligible and as it 
happens Milton was born on the 9th day of December in 1608. Appropriately 
we extract this month a great thought from his great work — Areopagitica. — Ed.] 

When a man hath been labour- did, who spake oracles only when 
ing the hardest labour in the deep he was caught and bound but then 
mines of knowledge, hath furnished rather she turns herself into all 
out his findings in all their equipage, shapes, except her own, and perhaps 
drawn forth his reasons as it were a tunes her voice according to the 
battle ranged, scattered and defeat- time, as Micaiah did before Ahab, 
ed all objections in his way, calls out until she be adjured into her own 
his adversary into the plain, offers likeness. Yet is it not impossible 
him the advantage of wind and sun, that she may have more shapes than 
if he please ; only that he may try one. What else is all that rank of 
the matter by dint of argument, for things indifferent, wherein truth may 
his opponents then to skulk, to lay be on this side, or on the other, 
ambushments, to keep a narrow without being unlike herself. What 
bridgq of licensing where the chal- but a vain shadow else is the aboli- 
lenger should pass, though it be tion of those ordinances, that hand- 
valour enough in soldiership, is but writing nailed to the cross, what great 
weakness and cowardice in the wars purchase is this Christian liberty 
of truth. For who knows not that which Paul so often boasts of. His 
truth is strong next to the Almighty ; doctrine is, that he who eats or eati 
she needs no policies, no stratagems, not, regards a day, or regards it not, 
no licensings to make her victorious, may do either to the Lord. How 
those are the shifts and the defenses many other things might be tolerat- 
that error uses against her power : ed in peace, and left to conscience, 
give her but room, and do not bind had we but charity and were it not 
her whep she sleeps, for then she the chief stronghold of our hypocrisy 
speaks not true, as the old Proteus to be ever judging one another. 



FORMULA FOR A UNITED WORLD 

AN INTERVIEW WITH DR. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 

[ The Rev. Dr. John Haynes Holmes, since long the Pastor of the Com- 
munity Church of New York, came to India early in October as Rabindranath 
Tagore Memorial Visiting Professor for the Universities of India, under an 
appointment from the Watumull Foundation. Dr. Holmes is prominent in many 
American movements for unity and social justice. He has been a Vice-Presideht 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Coloured People since 1909 
and he has been the President for the last eighteen years of the All-Worl <3 
Gandhi Fellowship. He is the Editor of Unity ( Chicago ) and the author of 
many thoughtful books, including New Wars for Old and Religion for Today. 
A Unitarian up till 1919, he became an Independent in that year and his large 
church has no denominational label. Taking advantage of his presence in 
Bombay before he started on his lecture tour, a member of our staff interviewed 
him on his prescription for a United World and the part he visualised the 
U. S. A. as playing in helping bring it about.— Ed. ] 

The subject on which his views would be possible to make it an 
were requested was evidently a con- effective world union, with a world 
genial one to the tall, white-haired constitution. 

man with serious eyes and courtly He had scant patience with the 
manner, and one to which he had reluctance to give up national sov- 
given much thought, ereignty in the absolute sense. That 

His prescription, he said at once, was the price of a united world, 
was threefold, political, economic Unification meant the merging of 
and spiritual or religious, and he by responsibilities and powers, as in 
no means considered the last the marriage, in which husband and 
least important ingredient. wife had voluntarily to surrender 

From the political point of view their individual sovereignty but got 
the need was, he said, " to have a something better, a union of souls, 
world organisation like the United That was why marriage worked. 
Nations, only it has got to work, as The same was true in the interna- 
the United Nations is not working. ” tional field. Each nation had to 
He was a great believer in the Unit- surrender to all the others the selfish, 
ed Nations, which offered the only aggressive, arrogant aspects of na- 
workabie plan for unity among the tional sovereignty and to merge its 
nations in the world today, but he faith in the common destiny of 
recognised its terrible defects, of mankind. 

which the veto power was the most The United States had l^n faced 
conspicuous. He hoped that changes with the same problem after the 
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Revolutionary War, when the thir- 
teen States were to be brought to- 
gether into a union based on a 
written Constitution in the spirit of 
which they could unite and which 
would provide a mechanism of unifi- 
ed operation. Each State had to sur- 
render a large portion of its sovereign 
powers. The point where all were 
willing to do so was not reached for 
seventy years, or until after the 
Civil War. 

There was no use fooling ourselves. 
World union was an imperative 
necessity and it should be brought 
about now, before it was too late. 
Atom bomb control, for instance, 
had to be surrendered to a respon- 
sible international body. 

The economic problem also was a 
serious one, the problem of poverty, 
of the inequitable distribution of 
wealth. We had reached the point 
in economic history where we knew 
how to produce enough to support 
the world’s population. But if we 
had solved the problem of produc- 
tion we had not solved that of dis- 
tribution. Even a country like the 
U. S. A. had its slum dwellers, its 
share-croppers. Everywhere the 
poor ^ere struggling for food and 
trying to maintain themselves. 
Sooner or later the perpetuation of 
that economic problem was going to 
bring us into war. The economic 
causes of war were, perhaps, the 
predominant causes. War had brok- 
en out again and again because of 
economic extremity. 

World unity must be based on a 
just economic system, by which Dr. 


Holmes meant a system which would 
distribute to all the workers the 
wealth that they had produced. 
The economic problem between the 
States of the North American Union 
had been solved in a sense when it 
was agreed that ail the wealth of 
the country should belong equally 
to all the States and not to any one 
of them. Texas, for example, was 
overflowing with oil and New York 
did not have a drop, but all the oil 
in Texas belonged equally to New 
York. There were no inter-State 
duties ; there was no denial of access 
to supplies. There remained only 
the socialisation of the capitalist 
system to bring about an equal dis- 
tribution of this wealth. 

In contrast to this, the struggle 
for selfish possession of natural re- 
sources was general in the worlds 
The oil in Arabia belonged to the 
one who got there first with his 
money. A unified economy and the 
sharing of all natural resources fairly 
was absolutely basic to world unity. 
Once you got a universal economy 
you were going to get a common level 
of living. The idea that America 
was going to have a higher level of 
living, permanently, and other coun- 
tries a lower level was fantastic. Of 
course resistance was to be expected 
from those who would lose by a 
common level of living. The re- 
sistance to changes in the American 
immigration laws came chiefly from 
organised labour's reluctance to have 
cheaper labour available in tlK 
country. But just as water sought 
its own level, so, once you brolm 
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down the economic barriers, a com- 
mon level of living would follow 
inevitably. 

The spiritual or religious answer 
to the problem of world unity, 
Dr. Holmes declared, was that “ The 
world has got to be right-minded on 
this question of brotherhood. ” He 
did not like the word “ converted ” 
but the world had to be converted 
from the ways of selfishness which 
were now destroying us to the ways 
of unselfishness and fellowship and 
good-will which alone were conducive 
to peace. He had long been used 
to seeing problems in spiritual terms 
and he saw a great spiritual revival 
on the broad basis of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man 
as the great present need. We had 
to have a reawakening of the minds 
of men. There was one Spirit and 
that Spirit was in every human 
being. Every great religion of man- 
kind had sooner or later come to the 
basic proposition of one humanity 
sprung from one Divine Spirit. 

He did not, of course, believe in a 
God made in the image of man. 
That, he said, was pictorial, man’s 
vague and unsatisfactory way of ex- 
pressing the idea of God. It was 
like little Alice who told her mother 
she was drawing a picture of God. 
Her mother remonstrated that peo- 
ple did not know how God looked. 
*• They will, " the child said, ** when 
I have finished this picture. ” 

Dr. Holmes said he did believe in 
a Personal God, but by the expres- 
sion he meant this : There was some- 
thing in every one of us, a kind of 


Divine Flame, something that was 
more than the body, more than the' 
tone of a man’s voice. It was 
what drew us to someone who " had 
personality. ” It was a Spiritual 
Essence, the creative driye of life 
that Bergson called the Han vital. 
We discovered it in ourselves, in- 
finitely greater than each of us as 
an individual. 

It was, he thought, permissible to 
call it the One Self. It was Reality, 
inclusive of all our various selves as 
the ocean was inclusive of all the 
drops. The drop of water falling 
into the ocean became immediately 
part of a vastly larger whole. He 
was a little afraid of that simile as 
it might lead to pantheism in the 
sense of loss of individuality. The 
drop was not lost in the ocean ; he 
liked the suggestion that it was 
rather that the drop absorbed the 
ocean. Our individuality was not 
lost in God. 

Reverting to the idea of a picture 
of God, he agreed that the highest 
such picture that has been presented 
was such a Being as a Christ, a 
Buddha, or a Krishna, but he doubt- 
ed if even they had been able to 
compass the Whole. God by the 
very definition of His Being tran- 
scended any individual. We could 
feel It, and that feeling was the 
ultimate proof of Reality. 

A great revival was needed, but 
when people talked of a religious 
revival in the West they meant 
revitalising the churches or writing 
a new statement of faith or getting 
people to pledge themselves to go to 
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church on Sunday. That was all 
beside the point. He cited the great 
Methodist Movement of Wesley in 
eighteenth-century England, when a 
grelit wave of religious enthusiasm 
had swept over men’s hearts, and 
he found it the same in kind, though 
less in degree, than the earlier and 
more marvellous reform inaugurated 
by the greater Buddha. 

Every great religious revival, Dr. 
Holmes maintained, had to begin 
with a great personality. There was 
no such dynamic individual in the 
West today. “ Until he comes I do 
not know what we can do except to 
keep the light burning." He thought 
the present period like the Dark 
Ages, when the spirit of man seemed 
to have died, except that there was 
a Christian movement which kept 
the light burning in monasteries and 
in the hearts of men until it could 
be brought out again. “ Sometimes 
in my despondency, almost despair 
of our time, it seems to me that all 
that we can do today is to keep the 
light going until the time comes 
when it can blaze forth again." 

There came moments in history, 
he said, when men became exhaust- 
ed, when mankind, like individuals, 
got tired out. Such a time there 
was in Greece in the Peloponnesian 
War. After the Periclean Age the 
Greeks were exhausted ; there were 
limitations to what men could do. 
Similarly the Romans became tired. 
They had marched so far, they had 
conquered so many peoples, they 
carried such a burden that they were 
no longer able to function. There 


were times when men became dis- 
illusioned and had to have time to 
recover faith. 

The reassuring thing was that this 
phenomenon was never completely 
universal, though he thought that it 
had a more nearly universal aspect 
today than ever before. Parts of 
our world, however, were awake and 
changing rather than dying. India, 
for instance. India was entering 
upon a new and greater period of 
her history. India might be regard- 
ed from that point of view as one of 
the great hopes of mankind today. 

America’s isolationism, he said, 
was a thing of the past. The Second 
World War had taught Americans 
that all nations suffered or prospered 
together, that we were all brothers, 
and that if war started anywhere 
the fire was bound to spread. Pro- 
vincialism had yielded place to a 
real international spirit and Amer- 
icans recognised their responsibility 
to help the rest of the world with 
the food which they had and others 
lacked. 

There had always been ideals in 
America and when she had been 
truest to herself those ideals had 
come to the fore. The ideals of the 
sanctity of the individual, of human 
equality, of getting along together 
in good fellowship, of " Justice 
though the heavens fall!" were 
widely held 'and to a large extent 
practised. 

The great blot on American life 
had been the treatment of the Negro, 
which was a shame and a humilia- 
tion, but all progressive and enligfat- 
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ened people were more keenly con- 
scious of this disgrace to their 
democracy than ever before, and 
more anxious to remedy it. Negroes 
were being admitted in increasing 
numbers to occupations traditional- 
ly closed to them. There were Negro 
subway drivers and Negro tram con- 
ductors in New York, Negro clerks 
and clerical workers, Negro police- 
men, even Negroes teaching white 
students in Northern colleges. 

As to what America’s chief con- 
tribution to a United World would 
be. Dr. Holmes thought that it was 
practical achievement, in which the 
United States led the world. Skilled 
work was valuable to society but, 
unfortunately, America’s technical 
achievements had largely absorbed 
the American consciousness, leading 
to wide-spread materialism and love 
of pleasure and of power. 

Dr. Holmes was enthusiastic about 
the possibilities offered by a fusion 
of what America and India each had 
to give. India through her long 
history had gone deeply into the 
problems of the Spirit. She had 
come close to Reality. If you equip- 
ped India with the machinery of 
living that America had produced, 
and if you gave America a Soul, then 
there would be, as in Ezekiel’s vision 
of the wheels, the God in the ma- 
chine. America had the wheels, and 
they were crushing her to death. 
India had the Spirit. If you put 
together the *' Know How ” of 
America and the "See Why" of 


India, you ought to have a model 
civilisation. 

The recognition of the higher 
things that each people had to con- 
tribute to world culture was of great 
importance to world unity. Dr. 
Holmes said that he always rejoiced 
when a volume was published which 
brought together some of the great 
scriptures of the world, and which 
always had a ready sale. He viewed 
the great religions of mankind as 
parts of one great revelation of God 
to man. 

He stressed also the value for 
world unity of music, of art, and of 
secular literature. " The more we 
can get people to understand that all 
peoples have produced priceless 
things in the artistic world, the closer 
we come to the ideal we have at 
heart. ’’ 

What America called " public edu- 
cation ’’ and India "the free schools" 
was important, bringing together 
children of different backgrounds, 
but its unsectarian character was 
essential. Dr. Holmes declared. 

He was interested in the account 
which the interviewer gave him of 
the effort of the Indian Institute of 
Culture at Bangalore to bring to 
ordinary citizens, through lectures 
and discussion groups at which great 
books are considered, the cream of 
cultural achievement everywhere. 
" The results of work of that kind," 
he declared, " are greater and more 
beneficial than we realise." 




HUMAN VIVISECTION 


, [ One ol the most disquieting features of our times is the sfeady shrinkage 

of the sphere within which self-determination is still possible. After two world 
wars fought ostensibly for freedom, the individual finds himself today subject to 
more regulations and controls than perhaps have ever before been imposed on 
such a general scale. Dr. Emanuel M. Josephson, M.D., of New York City, 
the writer of this article, brings out the menace represented by organised 
medicine's exploitation of the public with State protection and support. His 
Merchants in Medicine is a book which those who prefer comforting illusions to 
disquieting facts are recommended not to read. The changing guesses of an 
empirical science are imposed upon society with an authority which even in- 
fallibility could not excuse. Immunisation is the fad today and the lengths to 
which its advocates can go, with governmental sanction and abetment, are 
brought out here. Immunology rests upon animal experimentation, and the 
iniquit}’ of vivisection has entrenched itself seemingly impregnably, and neither 
the cries of its animal victims nor the protests of humanitarians have so far 
reached the hearts of those in power. It could have been foretold that, for 
sensibilities blunted by the torture of animals, experimentation on human 
victims would be an easy step. People generally, however, fail to realise that 
that step has already been taken, as Dr. Josephson brings out in warning of the 
danger of allowing experiments upon human beings to claim immunity from 
prosecution if only enough of them make the dangerous experiment. — Ed. J 


In April and May of this year, 
New Yorkers were treated by the 
Health Department to a smallpox 
epidemic scare. The immediate occa- 
sion for it was two sporadic deaths 
from smallpox, one of a man who 
had returned from Mexico the day 
prior, and the other, a week later, of 
a woman who had come id contact 
with him one week after she had 
been vaccinated. No further deaths 
occurred from smallpox in this fake 
epidemic. 

Citizens of New York, however, 
were urged to be vaccinated. Mil- 
lions wep threatened, cajoled or 
forced to submit to vaccination. 


These vaccinations caused so many 
deaths that the figures were suppress- 
ed by the Health Department. A 
few deaths in New Jersey due to 
encephalitis ( inflammation of the 
brain ), as a result of vaccination, 
were ferreted out by the newspapers 
and publicized. 

The Health Department had no 
excuse to offer for the dire conse- 
quences and its misrepresentation 
and betrayal of public health. The 
profits of this fake epidemic to the 
cartelized processors of the vaccine 
are estimated at many millions of 
dollars; and the organized medical 
profession suffered no serious losses 
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as a consequence of its ministra> 
tions. 

The truth in regard to vaccination 
is that, in tjie primitive state of 
medicine, the transmission of cow- 
pox to human beings, despite all the 
dangers that it involves, was the 
only measure known to minimize the 
dangers of smallpox. It served to 
do so by actually causing a form of 
the disease, which generally was mild 
but sometimes virulent and even 
fatal in a relatively small proportion 
of cases. Vaccination with cowpox 
also involves the danger of trans- 
mitting to the human being en- 
cephalitis, undulant fever and other 
diseases which afflict cattle, and 
which are debilitating and fatal to 
man. This risk can be minimized by 
the use of virus grown on germinat- 
ing eggs. But in any event, the risk 
exists. 

In short, vaccination was a neces- 
sary evil in the state of knowledge 
that prevailed. Now, however, sci- 
ence has taught us that the natural 
resistance of the body derived from 
an adequate diet rich in all the 
elements of nutrition is, by far, the 
most important factor in preserving 
health. It is the very factor that 
enables the body to build up resis- 
tance when exposed to mild forms 
of infections or to vaccination. 

In an individual whose resistance 
has been lowered by malnutrition, 
vaccination and infections that in 
better nourished people would be 
mild, become virulent. Thus in the 
Barbadoes. for example, malnourish- 
ed individuals often acquire general- 


ized vaccinia when vaccinated the 
first time. They are also peculiarly 
susceptible to the secondary infec- 
tions that complicate vaccinations. 
When malnourished natives who 
have been thus vaccinated are ex- 
posed subsequently to smallpox, 
they succumb to a form of smallpox 
that is modified and generally mild, 
but may be fatal in spite of vaccina- 
tion. When these malnourished 
natives are vaccinated a second tinie 
they may once again develop a modi- 
fied form of generalized vaccinia. 
This illustrates to how large an ex- 
tent resistance to smallpox and 
other infectious disease is a matter 
of nutrition. 

One of the more significant nutri- 
tional factors in the diet that estab- 
lishes and maintains resistance to 
disease is Vitamin C. There are 
other known factors and undoubt- 
edly many that are not known. But 
in view of the present state of our 
knowledge it is nothing short of 
criminal for public health agencies 
to urge or force vaccination but 
withhold from the public the import- 
ance of diet and nutritiqn in the 
protection against the disease; or 
for the public officials to inflict 
vaccination while withholding and 
failing to provide food and other 
diet factors necessary for the protec- 
tion against the dangerous effects of 
vaccination. 

This episode illustrates two of the 
less worthy aspects of organized 
medicine and arrogant medical 
pseudo-science and the iniury they 
imply to the health of the individual 
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and of the community. The first is 
‘the assumption of omniscience and 
the attitude that what it does not 
know is not true, that characterizes 
all pseudo-science. As a consequence, 
medicine » when it assumes the 
pose of an exact science, abandons 
a huge tradition of folklore of medi- 
cine that had been built up through 
the ages by shrewd observers. This 
has meant that the public have been 
denied the benefit of many valuable 
remedies that had been known for 
ages, including the use of liver in 
the treatment of ana;mia; the use 
of cod-liver oil in the prevention 
and treatment of rickets ; the use of 
cphedrin in the control of hamor- 
rhage and the circulation, that was 
long known to the Chinese ; the use 
of mandrake in the treatment of 
tumours ; the use of vitamins and 
minerals, that were long known to 
Hindu folklore as " kushta, ” in the 
treatment of diet deficiencies ; and 
numerous others. When proud 
medical science once again stumbles 
upon the traditional remedy which 
it had scorned in its arrogance and 
ignorance, it calls the feat a dis- 
covery of medical science. Men 
have received Nobel Prizes for medi- 
cal discovery — for re-accepting long- 
known traditional methods of treat- 
ment. 

Secondly, it illustrates the habit 
of organized medicine of vivisecting 
and experimenting upon human 
beings, and the low value it places 
on human life. 

The contempt for human life and 
suffering and the utter brutality, of 


dominant groups in organized medi- 
cine is glaringly portrayed in the 
current vogue of the Lempert 
Fenestration Operations for relief of 
deafness. As a matter of record, in 
no case has this operation given 
complete and permanent relief from 
deafness. In well over 6o per cent, 
of the cases the victims are totally 
and permanently deafened by the 
operation. In every case the field 
of vision of the victims is contracted, 
thus impairing the vision. In some 
cases blindness ensues. Upon many 
of the victims there is even inflicted 
by the operation, paralysis of the 
face, subdural and brain abscess, 
epilepsy, meningitis and death. Many 
of the victims have been driven to 
suicide by the terrible roaring in the 
head and noises in the car caused by 
the operation, a roaring that persists 
even after the hearing has been 
totally destroyed, and by the agoniz- 
ing headaches. 

The operation is acknowledged by 
its perpetrators and by organized 
medicine to be human experimenta- 
tion. The victims are required to 
sign in advance an acknowledgement 
of the fact that they have been in- 
formed that the operation is an 
experiment and that they absolve 
the operators from any liability for 
the consequences of the experimental 
operation. 

These brutal surgeons with the 
collaboration of organized medicine 
have used all the facilities for pub- 
licizing and advertising which they 
monopolize to lure pitiable deaf folk 
to submit themselves to this brutal 
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experimentation on the false repre- 
sentation that in a great majority 
of cases it restores the hearing. This 
false propaganda through news- 
papers, magazines, radio and other 
means, has lured many tens of thou- 
sands of deaf victims to their doom. 
Effective censoring in the press by 
organized medicine suppresses the 
horrible consequences suffered by 
the victims of this experimentation. 
Relatively few victims have sued the 
performer of the operation for mal- 
practice. But, of the few that have, 
some have recovered damages rang- 
ing as high as $25,000 to recompense 
them for their complete deafness 
and the ruination of their lives. 

The great majority of the victims, 
however, are completely barred from 
securing any damages for the injuries 
inflicted upon them by the Lempert 
Fenestration Operation. By a curi- 
ous warping of the law and of 
justice, effected by the enormous 
political power of organized medi- 
cine, the surgeons have been able to 
secure almost complete freedom from 


liability for the consequences of 
their brutal experimentation. The' 
law holds that if a sufficient number 
of surgeons performs the experi- 
mental operation, no matter what 
the consequences may . be, it 
becomes "accepted practice,” and 
the defense of " accepted practice ” 
absolves from liability for mayhem 
committed. This anomalous legal 
quirk is identical with the situation 
that would arise if the law legalized 
murder where a sufficiently large 
number of victims were murdered. 

This is one of the most brutal and 
ruthless aspects of the activities of 
organized medicine. Its correction 
awaits a sufficiently powerful organ- 
ization of the victims of the opera- 
tion to expose this criminal exploita- 
tion of the deaf and the infliction of a 
suitable penalty on its perpetrators. 
Human vivisection breeds in an 
atmosphere that encourages needless 
animal vivisection and claims a 
multitude of victims at the hands of 
ruthless elements in organized medi- 
cine. This contrasts sharply with 
the benefits derived from the more 
humane elements in medicine. 

Emanuel M. Josephson 


REJOINDER 

' Beauty’s an empty word’ and while you scold. 

The ilame-throat robin perhaps to rehearse 
His lauds, a yard above leaf-dappled mould ; 

Below him swings one apple, his universe. 

' Cut out all pity !. . . .and there the mouldwarp lies. 

The shy gravedigger with no grave his own ; 

His rotten velvet seamed with maggot -flies, 

His helpless hands beseech us to the bone. 

‘ Ignore the eternal themes ' a ploughman passes. 

Humming a modern tune not worth his breath ; 
He plucks no moral from the seeding grasses. 

Yet the song’s burden is of love and death. 

So Life delights herself to flout the fools, 

The pedants who would prison her in rules. 



CRITERIA OF PROGRESS 

[ One point which emerges clearly from Mr. Philip Howell's study is that 
progress— or retrogression — is a matter of individual achievement or failure. 
Communities and nations, nay, humanity as a whole, are aggregates of individ- 
uals. As a man here, a woman there, acquires the virtues outlined in this essay, 
the general level of the group is raised — and in no other way. That is why, 
even in a day of drastic political and social change, like ours, individual reform 
is still the major challenge of the times. — Ed.] 


The “ sensible world " of the 
philosopher is becoming increasingly 
a shadowy realm, void even of the 
borrowed reality of sense reports. 
Routine practice in mechanics is 
associated with constant mental 
adjustment for the correction of 
observed data, and the epistemolog- 
ical questions of the validity of 
knowledge and its verification have 
never been livelier topics of discus- 
sion. Yet, "modern” philosophical 
thought shows growing concern with 
phenomena, not with their meaning ; 
with " realism, ” not with values ; 
with what subserves the moment, 
not with metaphysical categories; 
with means, not with ultimates. A 
betrayal of human integrity is 
accompanied by agnosticism in rela- 
tion to the idea of progress, an al- 
most entire oblivion of the cyclical 
principle in historical theory, and 
the absence of any " body of ref- 
erence ” whereby progress or retro- 
gression may be determined at any 
given time. In a chaotic world 
where evolutionary objectives are 
admitted only in respect of physical 
forms vtp find, however, a greater 
willingness in some quarters to 


return to the teachings of antiquity 
for guidance across the morass of 
doubts and perplexities. As it is 
written in the Rig Veda : — 

The wise guard the home of nature's 
order, they assume excellent forms in 
secret. 

Nature’s order is still to be perceiv- 
ed by those who share the confidence 
of "the wise.” To be intellectual, 
however, is not the same thing as to 
be numbered amongst the wise. The 
" intellectual,” appreciating the 
inferential nature of so much of 
our knowledge, concludes with Sir 
Arthur Eddington that " Mind is the 
first and most direct thing in our 
experience; all else is remote infer- 
ence.” But he loses sight of, the 
equally valid fact that mind itself 
bears the stigmata of the relativity 
of sense qualities, and is subject to 
the continuity of change. Change is 
not a synonym of progress, and the 
ebb and flow of phenomena and 
consciousness are but the accidents 
of movement without regard to the 
direction in which we may be travel- 
ling. Our " way of looking at things ” 
is determined by an objective ; but 
that objective, more often than not. 
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is seU-regarding. It lies in the fulfil- 
ment of the desire nature, the mind 
being relegated to the r 61 e of think- 
ing out further additions to our 
collection of appetites and new ways 
of satisfying the existing regime. 
How, then, can we be said to know 
things in themselves, when we are 
under the spell of sensory impres- 
sions and of the Kantian categories 
imposed by the operation of the 
mind upon the objects presented to 
consciousness? And, if our limita- 
tions are so recognized, what are to be 
our landmarks of progress, and what 
becomes of any criterion we may 
formulate of our journey through a 
Space-Time world ? Is it possible 
truly to evaluate our ideas of pro- 
gress if all that happens is a precipi- 
tation of existing mental constituents 
around a given line of sense data ? 
Without systematization of prin- 
ciples and facts, no measurement of 
human behaviour is possible, and 
the added unawareness of formulated 
laws of causality renders control 
negligible. Here is the fundamental 
reason of that materialistic deter- 
minism which removes responsibility 
from doer to things done. 

*' Science,” then, remarks Dr. C.E. 
M. Joad in Philosophy for Our 
Timfs, “ in excluding the notion of 
purpose, and excluding, therefore, 
the notion of value, excludes the 
possibility of any true explanation 
of the phenomena which science 
studies. ” Does science, though, 
strictly ignore the notion of purpose 
— at least, in its survey of the 
physical evolution of species? Is 


not survival, viewed objectively, in 
itself a " value, ” if it be regarded’ 
as a test of fitness, irrespective of 
our approval or disapproval of it^ 
and whether or not we consider wide 
geographical distribution . as alone 
demonstrating man’s superiority 
over the rest of the animal kingdom ? 
When we turn to other measure- 
ments of evolutionary progress, such 
as increased complexity of structure, 
growth of environmental indepen<l- 
ence, and enhanced sensitivity of 
receptive organs and subtlety of re- 
sponse, we begin to think, with Prof. 
A. N. Whitehead, that " all ultimate 
reasons are in terms of an aim at 
value, ” even if we confine our atten- 
tion to the field of biology. Turning 
to inner or subjective realities and 
adopting the Vedantic or Taraka 
Raja Yoga analysis of the micro- 
cosmic entity, there is no reason to 
suppose that the criteria of progress 
adopted by the physical evolutionist 
are other than expressions in terres- 
trial phenomena of spiritual nou- 
mena. In that sense, we might 
hypothesize the “ value ” of mind, 
with the greatly extended horizon of 
natural law, as being explicable only 
in terms of monadic evolution. In 
brief, our consciousness of the rela- 
tivity of sense qualities and the con- 
tinuity of changes of form persuades 
us that we have yet to define the 
constituents of Reality, and, without 
a conviction of the existence of the 
Real, we are bereft of any true idea 
of Progress and of principles of judge- 
ment in relation to the progressive 
elements in human life. 
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It is not necessary to assume that 
' we must banish teleological concepts 
from a scientific approach to a pro- 
•gressive scheme of development. If 
we share philosophy which is pre- 
eminently “ the science of effects by 
their causes and of causes by their 
effects, ” there is no inevitability 
about accepting a mechanical ex- 
planation as ultimate and com- 
prehensive, or necessity to imitate 
"^the Behaviourists in confining them- 
selves to a study of the movements 
of the body, free from mental influ- 
ences. The fundamental ps5'cholog- 
ical problem of the interaction of 
mind and matter can be solved only 
if we discard Descartes’ parallelism 
and the hypothesis that the brain 
molecules marshal states of con- 
sciousness or that consciousness 
produces molecular motion. We 
have to conceive of inner senses 
( atrophied during racial growth ), 
as well as our more familiar outer 
senses, of a nature visible and in- 
visible, of the unceasing motion 
which is the life of matter in all its 
forms, and of the existence of a 
spiritual and psychical involution 
proceeding congruously with past 
physical evolution. 

In what has gone before, it has 
been possible only to hifit at the 
philosophical and metaphysical 
background of the concept of Prog- 
ress, and at the criteria which might 
enable us to evaluate our own prog- 
ressive or retrogressive develop- 
ment. Obviously, cause and effect 
are to J)e thought of as something 
more than successional in a biolog- 


ical or mechanical sense. They are 
integral phases of a unified law to 
which the time factor of past, present 
and future, is contributed by our 
own mental astigmatism. If we saw 
clearly, we should observe that the 
future determined the present no 
less than did the past, and that Dr. 
C. E. M. Joad’s view " that the 
purpose of evolution is to refine and 
deepen life’s consciousness of values" 
is true in the sense that this process 
of refinement ( with its concomitants 
of increased definition of inner 
structure and growing independence 
of environment ) is but an expression 
of the compulsive factors towards 
the perfection of the Divine Plan 
which is the object of all evolution. 

Evolution, then, proceeds on triple 
lines — spiritual, psychical and phys- 
ical — and individual, no less than 
racial, progress (indeed, the march 
of nature as a whole ) is motivated 
by the need for the individual realiza- 
tion of innate divinity, and is to be 
measured by the ability of the real 
ego to assimilate itself to that spir- 
itual ideation which is the first 
differentiation of the universal Sub- 
stance-Principle and thus to secure, 
by its own efforts, that immortality 
which else is only its conditional 
possession. 

At this point the question will be 
asked: of what practical value is 
this analysis ? It will not be put by 
the "democratic man” of Plato’s 
Republic, who hears only the con- 
flicting voices of his competing pas- 
sions and desires, and is for ever 
changing his course through life at 
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their clamorous behest. Nor will 
any interest be shown in the argu- 
ment by Plato’s “ tyrannical man, " 
who becomes fanatical under the 
domination of a single impulse. 
Even the intellectual hedonist who 
(it has been said) believes that 
'* moral virtue requires that we 
should satisfy our desires, not 
unthinkingly and indiscriminately, 
but in the proper way, at the 
proper time, and to the proper 
degree, ” is unlikely to be influenced 
by appeals for a re-examination 
df his motives of conduct. Rather 
is it to be assumed that the need 
of clarifying the idea of Progress 
and its criteria will be felt only by 
those akoustikoi (after the manner 
of the School of Pythagoras) who 
know that the powers of " the Divine 
man” are the natural accompani- 
ments of existence at a higher level 
of evolution, and who, in their own 
persons, have experienced the causes 
of pain on the path of unfoldment 
and know them to be due to the 
human search for the permanent in 
a world of constant change, to selfish 
hope of rewards and to the attempt 
at the forced development of psy- 
chical powers without regard to the 
unity of all life. These will not 
question the practical value of 
purifying the mind and the emotional 


nature of the poisons of false con- 
ceptions ( attavada ). They will be 
unmoved by contemplation of the 
worldly criteria of progress — power.,, 
wealth, freedom without responsibil- 
ity and acquisition withput merit. 
Their gaze and endeavour will be in 
another direction.* Realizing the 
truth of the aphorism that Human- 
ity is the child of cyclic destiny, ” 
they will measure their own progress 
( if they can be brought to thin'x 
about it at all I ) by the degree of 
attainment of mental and physical 
purity ; their unselfishness of puipose 
and compassion for all living things ; 
their faith in the law of Absolute 
Justice, whatever befalls them per- 
sonally ; their intuitional perception 
of spiritual values; and their just 
appreciation of their responsibilities 
as probationers in an objective and 
transitory world. It is from this 
basis that the professed student of 
philosophy will estimate his duty to 
humanity at large, and will know 
that it is not performed adequately 
so long as there is any failure on his 
part to show another the same jus- 
tice, kindness, consideration or 
mercy which he desires for himself. 

Where does the world stand today, 
in the light of these principles ? Let 
every man examine his own heart, 
and he will learn the answer. 

Philip Howell 
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** Keats ai^ the Damon King. By 
Wekner W. Beyer. ( Oxford Univer- 
sity Press/ New York. i8s. ) 

Thanks to the labour of Colvin, of 
the Buxton Formans and others, we of 
this generation know Keats more inti- 
mately than did those nearer to him in 
l^me. He is no longer Matthew Arnold's 
^!bet, little more than “ enchantingly 
sensuous, " but an apostle of the 
"clear religion of heaven. ’’ It is an 
outstanding miracle in the life of this 
wonderful boy that at twenty-four, or 
younger, he was a philosopher of tran- 
scendent quality, with a power in the 
midst of bitter personal suffering " to 
envisage circumstance all calm. ” 

We have accepted Keats as a spirit 
truly Greek, as a son of Shakespeare, 
as a lover of the marvellous in Spenser, 
Tasso, Ariosto : it has been reserved 
for Mr. Beyer to develop, on a hint 
thrown out by Colvin, the profound 
influence of German daemonic roman- 
ticism. Keats read in translation not 
only de la Motte Fouque’s Undine, but 
Wieland's Oberon, and at an early 
impressionable age. It was the Oberon 
in its original which probably touched 
to life that eerie vein in Coleridge which 
gave us " Christabel ” and " The An- 
cient Mariner. ’’ 

Sotheby’s translation of Oberon, 
much admired at the end of the eight- 
eenth century and beyond, had been 


too much forgotten to be considered 
seriously as a source for the rich allu- 
sions in Keats’s poetry. Mr. Beyer, 
coming upon it in the course of a study 
of Coleridge, at once realised its import 
and set to work with the thoroughness 
of American scholarship to analyse the 
translation, relating Wieland's Oberon, 
bis sylphs and fays, to Keatsian allu- 
sions, the most obvious of which had 
been before rather uncritically accept- 
ed as echoes from A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. His full and lucid exposition 
is of major interest. Many a difficult 
line becomes clear by reference to 
Sotheby’s version of Oberon. 

Keats had read the Oberon by i8i6 ; 
from then on it influenced his work 
and thought, at first lying on the sur- 
face — where the allusions are easy to 
catch, once we are given the clue — and 
then sinking deeper. Sotheby’s transla- 
tion is in itself no more than a fairly 
competent, stiff, eighteenth-century 
rendering, but a poet’s mind can 
fashion, transmute; he will take, like 
Browning’s black-cap, " an appropriate 
rag to plunder, ’’ ignoring material 
which the limited mind of a critic might 
select for him. So it has come about 
that the lesser Wieland, subdued in a 
foreign dress, has been overlooked 
within the mighty shadow of Keats's 
master, Shakespeare. 

Dorothy Hewlett 


Uadrat Abu-Bakr: The First Caliph ( Muhammad Ashraf, Kashmiri Bazar, 
of Islam. By Nawab Sadr Yar Jung Lahore. Rs. 4/8 ) 

Bahadur Maulyi Muhammad Habi- For hundreds of years, every Friday, 
BUR Rahman Khan Sherwani ; trans- from the mimber (pulpit ) in the mosque 
lated by §yed Moinul Haq, m.a.,fhj>. in all Islamic countries, Abu-Bakr, the 
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first Caliph of the Prophet of Allah, 
has been remembered with reverent 
love by the faithful followers in these 
words: "The best of human beings 
after the Prophets. " And the account 
of his life and this estimate of his 
character, based on the verses of the 
Quran, the hadilhes of the Prophet and 
statements of the " Companions,” con- 
firm this conception of him. For his 
name " led all the rest ” in implicit 
and ever-abiding faith in the Prophet 
( may peace be on him ! ) in fidelity to 
the truths the latter taught, and in 
strict and scrupulous practice of these 
as a Caliph no less than as an individual. 

Before he accepted Islam — he was 
forty-nine years old then — Abu-Bakr 
was a Qurai.sh trader highly respected 
for his honesty and humanity. He was, 
therefore, ready to respond to the call 
when eventually it came, so that no 
sooner did his eyes fall on the Prophet 
than he became his, heart and soul. 
Even when once he was being beaten 
by a crowd of idolaters for his conver- 
sion these were the words which he 
continued to utter, " Thou art sacred, 
O Master of dignity and greatness. ” 
Hence the testimony of the Prophet 
himself, a little while before he passed 
away, " If I were to choose a bosom 
friend it would be he. But this com- 
panionship and brotherhood is in faith 
till God makes us assemble near Him. ” 

The book gives striking anecdotes 
about the Caliph. On his wife's saving 
from the daily budget a little money 
wherewith to buy sweets he took the 
amount and returned it to the Treas- 
ury and had his baitul-mal ( his main- 
tenance allowance, already meagre) 
curtailed proportionately for the fu- 
ture; that so much could be spared, 


he held, showed clearly that they could 
do without it ! Again, seated one day * 
among his companions, the Prophet 
asked who among them had fasted that ^ 
day, accompanied a dead body to the 
graveyard, supplied food to a poor man 
and visited a sick person ? Abu alone 
answered in the affirmative, whereupon 
the Prophet exclaimed, " A person 
who combines in himself these virtues 
will go to heaven.” 

Abu-Bakr's Caliphate, which lasted 
for only a little over two years, was 
marked by scrupulousness, humility, 
affection and efficiency in administra- 
tion. His high position made no ma- 
terial difference in his relations with 
his neighbours and others; even after 
his assumption of office he would milk 
the cows of girls in the street. In his 
expeditions against the infidels he al- 
ways tried first to have a peaceful 
settlement, this failing, he would im- 
pose a jizya ( tax ), but if that also was 
not agreed to he would fight, but with 
clean hands and a clean heart, e. g., 
his instructions, among others, to his 
soldiers " not to mutilate any one’s 
limbs, not to kill old men, women and 
children, not to injure the date-palm, 
not to burn it with fire and not to cut 
down the fruit-bearing trees. ” And 
once the enemy was vanquished he 
received " a just and an excellent 
treatment. ” 

The book is a translation from the 
original of Sirat-us-Siddiq, which 
has already run into three editions. 
The English version reads quite 
well, though the last two chapters 
could have been, if not omitted, abridg- 
ed considerably with advantage, as 
there is much unnecessary repetition. 
But, on the whole, the picture of the 
First Caliph as it emerges is lifelike, 
clear-cut and attractive and reveals 
one of the greatest human beings of 
all time. 


G.M. 
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The Intdkctual Adventure of Aneient 
*Man. By H. and H. A. pRANKroRT, 
John A. Wilson, Thorkild Jacobsen 
^d* William A. Irwin. (University 
of Chicago Press; Cambridge Univer- 
rity Press, London. 23 s. 64.) 

To trace man's development from 
the remote past to the distant future 
we must follow the curve of progress 
as it rises in the mists of antiquity, 
stretching through history up to the 
Resent and moving inexorably for- 
ward. 

Already psychologists are discussing 
whether man’s brain can keep pace 
with the advances of scientific research. 
Has the machine mastered man? Is 
the atom bomb to be at once the apex 
of man's inventive genius and his 
destroyer ? 

Such reasoning is, I submit, false. 
In spite of all that man has achieved, 
more, far more, is yet to come. Scientif- 
ically speaking, we are still in the 
bow-and-arrow stage and progress in 
past years has not been so great, cer- 
tainly not so great that the brains of 
the present generation are strained to 
keep pace with it. 

We cannot examine the tendencies 
of man’s development, intellectual or 
physical, over periods of weeks and 
years. Hundreds or thousands of 
years must be studied if we are to reach 
any useful conclusions. 

In the work under consideration the 
authors, all experts in Oriental study, 
have concerned themselves with the 

Land and Motherland : Eighteen 
T alks on the Indian Question. By G, T. 
Wrench. (Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. 7 $. 64. ) 

'^e pttblisbers claim that this is a 
'bqi^df unosoal wisdom and originality. 


search of man for truth, with hit 
attempts to solve the riddles of the 
universe and to explain their reUtitm* 
ship to his own physical, intellectaal 
and emotional life. 

Three great ancient cultures are dis* 
cussed, the Egyptian, the Mesopota- 
mian and the Hebrew, the discussion 
finishing with a reference to the Greek, 
the object being to illustrate the de- 
velopment of the early and preclassical 
mind as exemplified by each. 

We are shown the influence of natural 
phenomena on the mind of the early 
Egyptian. The Mesopotamians believed 
that life was controlled by certain in- 
tangible powers who ruled the universe ; 
and the Hebrew culture created what 
the authors call the " myth of the will 
of God. ” In brief, the common pattern 
of belief of early man was that the 
divine was immanent in nature, a 
nature bound up with man’s life. 

Unfortunately, the authors have 
somewhat inclined to complication. 
Multiplicity of words and explanations 
tires the ordinary reader and, although 
addressed to a lay audience, I feel that 
in spite of its many excellent qualities 
and translations of ancient texts the 
work is a little too long and obscure to 
appeal generally, except to experts. 
The subject is a fascinating one and 
brilliantly conceived, but the approach 
might have been in a more simple 
manner in the interests of the general 
public. 

A. M. Low 

The supposed originality consists in the 
author's discovery that India is a land 
of villages and that her regeneration 
can only come through a revival of her 
ancient forms of organisatbn and 
government. The author pdnts oiit 
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with a good deal of piquancy that the 
towni'bred, half*educated Indian is 
really unrepresentative of the soul of 
the people and that much of the polit- 
ical agitation that is going on is a mere 
aping of the West. 

But the surprising thing is that the 
author, an observant English physician 
long resident in India, has failed to 
take note of the powerful movements 
in the country, aiming at a revival of 
village industries and indigenous forms 
of organization. While he has read all 
the Royal Commissions' Reports on 
India he seems to be unaware of books 
like Minoo Masani's Our India or 
Bharatan Kumarappa’s Capitalism, 
Socialism or Villagism, where his very 
thesis is propounded with a greater 
realism and a fuller understanding of 
the Indian background. But he has 
nothing but scoffing references to make 
to Indian leadership. The few English 
bureaucrats who perceived the real 
genius of India and sought to incor- 
porate her ancient methods in the 
governance of the country are extolled 


as geniuses in understanding and great 
benefactors of the people. ' 

Underlying the whole thesis of the 
book, which is presented in the form oj^ 
a dialogue between an elderly estpert 
and an inquiring young friend, both 
of them British, is the sense'of the bur- 
den the Britisher still feels of his civil- 
izing mission in India. Events since the 
book was conceived have led to the 
final lifting of that burden, and the 
Britisher, if he is really interested, can 
stay on to help India evolve her destiny 
in her own way, under her own leader- 
ship. Lack of appreciation of that 
leadership and failure to see and rejoice 
in the signs of a real resurgence of the 
nation leave an Indian reader cold, in 
spite of the real insight of many of the 
author’s observations. A book that 
might have been a useful guide to 
paternal British officers in the days of 
British paramountcy over the land, it 
lacks the feeling-tone that would make 
it acceptable to the inheritors of power 
in this Motherland. 

S. K. George 


Light from the Ancient Past. By jACk 
Finegan. (Princeton University Press, 
U. S. A. ; Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press, London. 25s.) 

The chief value of this book is the 
service it performs in making available 
in simple language a mass of archaeo- 
logical material more usually confined 
to the attention of the specialist. 
America is the land of many strange 
sects. The author of this book is 
described as a Berlin-educated minister 
of the Disciples of Christ, presumably 
an organized religious sect flourishing 
in the State of Iowa. He is serious, 
painstaking, thorough. Throughout the 


500 pages of his sumptuous ( by pres- 
ent-day British standards) book he 
builds up the impressive panorama of 
a past indissolubly associated with the 
“ Hebrew-Christian religion. ” This is 
not, however, a work of original re- 
search and comes in the category of 
those compilations of which the late 
H. G. Wells’s Science of Life is an 
example. That is to say, it is a book 
any writer with the appropriate schol- 
arship might have written after some 
travel and a period in a first-class 
library. This is not said in denigration, 
for it is given to few to make original 
contributions to knowledge, to achieve 
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great s3mtheses, to make revaluations. 
^ When Victorian materialism first 
assailed the strongholds of the faith 
4h« historicity of the Old Testament 
became suspect. Later independent 
evidence — much of it, as this author 
shows, to* be found in ancient monu- 
ments — has confirmed in broad outline 
the historicity of the great Jewish 
records. 

Every new discovery indicating the 
^uth of ancient Old Testament records 
of events has been jumped at as con- 
firmation of the truth of revealed 
religion, whereas it is, of course, noth- 
ing of the sort. To know the last detail 
of the village where Christ was born, 
at the time of His birth, gets us no 

Masnavi. Book i. By Maulana 
Rumi; edited by Muhammad Amin, 
( Madina Publications, Lahore. Rs. 2 /- ) 

There is probably no kind of litera- 
ture which suffers so badly from transla- 
tion as mystical poetry, which labours 
under the double disability of being 
both mysticism and poetry, both of 
which it is almost impossible to inter- 
pret or to convey through any medium 
save the language of the original 
writer. Doubtless to readers of Persian, 
the writings of Rumi are great poetry, 
though there is little in the English 
versioi) to appeal very strongly to the 
poetry-lover as such. And, though 
there are flashes of mystical insight of 
a high order, these will appeal chiefly 
to readers who, being themselves mys- 
tics, can share the experience and 
insight which the poetry reveals. 

This, of course, is equally true of all 
mystical writing, which, by its very 
nature, is unintelligible to the average 
reader, aqd consequently can expect to 
Command only a limited public. But 


nearer to the solution of the mystery 
of His divine or human origins. And 
so with the rest of this carefully written 
and orderly survey of a vanished world. 
We learn much from these crowded and 
fascinating pages, but nothing of service 
in establishing the truth or otherwise 
of revealed religion. 

This book, being somewhat in a class 
of its own, will, one may be sure, serve 
for a long term for the scholar who 
requires in convenient form access to 
“ background ” material concerning 
the remote past as it touches, through 
the craft of the builder, the inscriptions 
and writings of artists and scribes, the 
long tale of man’s search for God. 

George Godwin 

to that limited and select group of 
readers there is no doubt that these 
books will be a welcome addition to the 
literature of mysticism. 

For there is little doubt that Rumi 
was a master-mystic. His solution, 
for instance, of the age-old problem of 
how to reconcile man’s free-will with 
belief in the compelling will of God, is 
the mystical, not the rational, solution. 
'■ ’Tis he who loves not who is fettered 
by compulsion. ” So also is his stress 
on the necessity for the complete elim- 
ination of the self of the man who 
aspires to know God — a stress which, 
being more reminiscent of Buddhism 
than of Islam, reminds the reader of 
the universal validity of the testimony 
of the mystics, irrespective of the 
particular historic faith from which 
they derive their inspiration. 

The book is attractively got op, 
though marred by far too many print- 
er’s errors, which should be guarded 
against in subsequent volumes. 

Margabbt Babk 
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Down to Earth. By John Stewart 
CoLLi3> ( Jonathan Cape, Ltd., London. 
9s. 6d . ) 

The reaction against the illiteracy of 
twentieth'Century specialisation and 
urbanisation was accelerated by the 
war, which drove many so-called edu- 
cated people back to the land. This 
experience made many of them realise 
the inadequacy of a “ culture " which 
had given them a conversational appre- 
ciation of Picasso yet had neglected to 
inform them how to plant a potato. 
The majority of such novitiates in 
husbandry eventually returned to the 
more lucrative but barren fields of 
Broadcasting House as soon as the war 
was over. But a few remained, like 
Mr. Collis, to master a craft in the 
country and find a synthesis between 
urban and rural culture. Like Thoreau 
before him. Mr. Collis can now see 
more of the Divine Will through the 
blind eye of a spud than many theolo- 
gians with their elbows on the pulpit 
and their eye on the Church Times. 
And he concludes that if you cannot 
see God in a dung-heap you are un- 
likely to see Him at all. There is no 
doubt that the philosophical approach 
behind Mr. Collis’s observations is a 


desire to find a synthesis. And he 
succeeds in avoiding the ecstatic over-' 
statement of Shelley or the more 
prosaic, but essentially sentimental, 
pantheism of Wordsworth., Mr. Collir 
has the courage to look into both the 
tuber and the tumor, into the " mys- 
tery of clouds" and the putrefaction 
of a dead bird. 

His observations are sufficiently 
objective to interest a naturalist and 
are sufficiently related to produce a 
synthesis between the scientific ap- 
proach and subjective pantheism. 

I suggest that Down to Earth would 
provide an excellent antidote in schools 
to the incipient and insidious material- 
ism inculcated in the young by con- 
temporary text-books on Physics and 
Chemistry. The fact that this book can 
be recommended for children is not to 
say that it is not fit to be read by 
adults. It is to say that the style is 
lucid. 

The question whether such panthe- 
ism can provide sufficient religious 
discipline, except for a few individuals 
of a contemplative frame of mind, is a 
question which I recommend to Mr. 
Collis for his consideration. It is out- 
side the scope of this review. 

Ronald Duncan 


The Pi«o« of India. By Sisirkumar 
Mitra. (Culture Publishers, College 
Street, Calcutta. Rs. 3/- ) 

In these six chapters, originally 
independent articles contributed to 
various Indian periodicals between 
1931 and 1946, the author, a disciple 
of Sri Aurobindo, has made an attempt 
“ to study from the stand-point of 
evolutionary history the progress of 
man towards his divine destiny as 


envisaged in the Master’s vision' of the 
future. ” And what is this vision ? 

It is the vision of a dynamic divine Troth 
which is descendingfinto the earth to create 
a new Truth Consciousness by it to divinise 
life ... a vision of the Supermind, which is 
a link between sachekidananda and the lower 
hemisphere of creation. 

In other words, it is a vision of the 
integral oneness of life — of harmony 
between life and spirit — which has 
underlain the agelong history of India 
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since, perhaps, the pre-Vedic Age. Its 
' steady unfoldment has been witnessed 
through the Typal Age, the Conven- 
tional Age and the Individualistic Age, 
^corresponding to the Ramayam-Mah»~ 
^harata-Gita epoch of Ancient India, 
the Manu-codihed religious and social 
institutional era of Medieval India and 
the Modern India of Science-prompted 
Rationalism, respectively, and now a 
change in man’s nature and conscious- 
ness is “ the next inevitable stage in 
''^''the evolutionary process of Nature — a 
higher than mental life is in promise 
for Man.” Humanity is ready for the 
change from individualism and object- 
ivism to subjectivism and intui- 
tionalism. 

In the course of efflorescence, even 
though for some time the vividness of 
the vision of Oneness has grown less, 
the varied cultural expressions during 
the different periods have been 
perpetual pointers to the persistence of 
the One Reality seeking and striving 
“ to manifest in man the delight, 
harmony and perfection of its own 
transcendence.” For, says the author, 
*' The real player in the world-drama 
is the divine Shakti herself : she 
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alone is the {day, the player and the 
playground.” And, in this play, the 
way of violence too has had its place 
and purpose because “the debt of 
Rudra,” as he pithily puts it, " must 
be paid.” 

In fact, such is the aim of human 
history, namely, to discover Nature’s 
evolutionary purpose, a perfect order 
of collective spiritual living, and so 
Shri Sisirkumar holds that a historian 
should be a seer. Accordingly, he has 
traced in his book the march of man, 
but only “ from the stand-point of his 
social development. ” It is to be sin- 
cerely hoped that before long he will 
trace this “march” for us also in 
terms of cultural movements, of which 
he has given us such tantalizingly 
luminous glimpses in his chapter. “ The 
Vision of Ajanta. " The Vision of 
India is at once a panorama and a 
philosophy of the history of India. It 
is a “poem” on the diapason of the 
Divine, as beard in the orchestra of 
human evolution and achievement, for 
the author’s style is vibrant with his 
own flaming fervid faith in the vision 
caught by his illustrious master. 

G. M. 


Sun-Blossoms. By Nirodbaran. 
(Sri Aurobindo Circle, Nair Hospital 
Compound, Bombay Central Station. 
Rs. 4/8) 

Not one of the 208 poems in this 
collection falls short of their general 
level in iridescent lyric loveliness or in 
exalted mood. The writer, an aspirant 
in Sri Aurobindo’s entourage, breathes 
a rare air. He nears the Mystery by 
the Path of Beauty, and he conveys to 
the reader something of the intense 


yearning towards the Divine that 
every mystic feels but few express 
more poignantly than he does here. 

These poems are for reading one by 
one, letting each yield its separate 
sweetness to the tongue. Read straight 
ahead, for all their wealth of imagery, 
they weary not with their monotony of 
theme. The essence of beauty has been 
thrice distilled and the resulting con- 
centrate is best appreciated in the 
single crystal drop. 


E. M. H. 
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The Arrow and the Sword. By Hugh 
Ross Williamson. With a preface by 
the Rev. V, A. Demant, d.litt.. Canon 
of St. Paul's. ( Faber and Faber, Ltd., 
London. los. 6d.) 

Mr. Ross Williamson describes his 
book as " an essay in detection " con- 
cerning the deaths of William Rufus, 
King of England, and Thomas a Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. History 
relates that Rufus was killed accident- 
ally by an arrow, and that the Arch- 
bishop was murdered because of a 
conflict between Church and State; 
the author thinks that each death was 
the ritual killing of the Divine King in 
the witch-cult. He is well aware, 
however, that the evidence he marshals 
is slight, indirect and largely conject- 
ural, and he admits that he has “ not 
so much tried to prove a case as to 
select and co-ordinate certain evidence 
which may suggest that there is a case to 
be proved.” Most readers will feel 
that no stronger claim could be made 
and they may also feel that the detect- 
ive issue is a small matter compared 
with the theme which occupies the 
main part of the book — the deep 
penetration of the Christian world by 
pagan and Cathar heresies up to the 
twelfth century and beyond. 

This aspect of the evolution of 
Christianity is not as a rule prominent 
in histories of the Church, and Mr. 


Hugh Ross Williamson treats the 
interaction of Papal orthodoxy and 
various heresies with theological subt- 
lety. He also brings in a factor seldom 
mentioned in this connection, 'by' 
maintaining that Plato's "heavenly 
love,” for which he prefers the term 
" Uranianism ” to the " modern uninhib- 
ited ' homosexuality, ' ” is not only a 
distinguishing mark of the great ages 
of European culture but also provides 
the background against which "the 
whole matter of dualism, gnosticism*, 
heresy and witchcraft must be placed 
if it is to be seen in proper prespective.” 
Moreover, when, as in the thirteenth 
century, mobs attacked the " heretics,” 
they were protesting against " a prev- 
alent and prolonged fashion ” assumed, 
correctly or not, to be sodomy, and the 
Inquisition was not a move towards 
fanatical persecution but was " estab- 
lished to safeguard individuals from 
reckless accusations and mob- violence.” 
Further, “ the Church was more aware 
than the State of the necessity of 
Uranianism — which, in fact, underlay 
her own monasticism.” 

These quotations illustrate the high- 
ly unusual and provocative character 
of this study in religious history. The 
author, who is an Anglican parish 
priest, holds that there is nothing 
heretical in the conclusions he has 
reached. 


A, Gowans Whyte 


CORRESPONDENCE 

“ THE LIMITATIONS OF NON-VIOLENCE ” 

I 


I am thankful to Mr. N. A. Nikam 
for taking the trouble to write the long 
reply published in the October Aryan 
Path to my article in the August issue 
bn '‘ The Limitations of Non-Violence.” 
He finds some serious philosophical 
limitations in it, a finding which seems 
to me to be based either on a misunder- 
standing of the purport of the article, 
or on a very unphilosophical view of 
the whole question. I shall briefly 
reply to the points raised : — 

( I ) He seems to think that I prefer 
violence to non-violence, and that the 
ideal which I set before the noblest of 
men, the natural leaders of mankind, 
is a poor ideal. There is no basis 
anywhere in my article for such an 
inference. He cannot rightly accuse 
me of not knowing how to choose my 
destiny well, or charge that I have no 
philosophy because my philosophy 
differs from his. But my whole article 
is a challenge to those who think that 
the so-called higher philosophy of non- 
violence can work in all cases, or that 
it is tjie panacea for all social evils. 

( 2 ) I have nowhere said that any 
religion is based on violence'. When I 
say that ” Hinduism is not a religion 
of non-violence, " I simply mean that 
under certain circumstances it permits- 
violence. I fail to understand his argu- 
ment that ” the Gandhian philosophy 
has provided Hinduism... with a new 
philosophical basis and transformed 
Hinduisp into Hinduism after alt.” 
Does he mean to suggest that Gandhiji 


has improved upon the ancient religion 
of Hinduism, because he has provided 
it with a new philosophical basis ? If 
he means that, he is entitled to hold 
his view ; but then he must have a very 
poor notion of that great religion. 

( 3 ) I said in my article : “ Non- 
violence is a religious ideal for the in- 
dividual : it is not a social or political 
weapon. “ There is not a single argu- 
ment adduced by the writer to show 
that it is a political weapon in those 
circumstances to which I refer in the 
article. So far as the private religion 
of the individual is concerned, each is 
quite free to choose non-violence as his 
ideal. But it would be quite wrong for 
him to think that another person, with 
an eye to social duty and social stabil- 
ity, should choose likewise ; or that his 
choice, if different, would be inconsist- 
ent with the highest form of religion. 
It is a poor religion which does not 
provide for social stability, which is the 
only proper medium for the cultivation 
of the higher qualities of the individual. 
If this stability requires violence, 
violence ought to be permissible. 

( 4 ) I have said, ” Violence can be 
a duty. ” The writer puts the ques- 
tion, ...to whom is it a duty ? ” ft 
is a simple question to answer: It is 
a social duty. He has imputed to me 
the view that ” to repay violence with 
violence is a duty. ” There is Jiot a 
line in my article which can bear this 
interpretation. He goes on to assert. 
** Jf ' violence can be a doty.' it mast 
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be a ‘ duty ' to start violence as well. ” 
Notbirtg can be farther from the truth. 
I have said this nowhere. I am not 
bound to subscribe to bis absolutist in- 
terpretation that " what is a duty is a 
law universal, and so violence is a law 
universal, i. e., what ought to be." All 
our duties are relative. My duty is 
not everybody's duty, nor is a duty 
such without regard to the circum- 
stances of each case. It is the warrior's 
duty to fight for his country in order 
to defend it. It is the Government's 
duty to protect the private citizen, even 
if it has to employ violence in order 
to achieve this. But the writer is so 
imbued with his ethical prepossessions 
that he makes the statement, “ There is 
in the maxim ‘ Violence can be a duty, ’ 
the crude ethics which defines justice 
as ' doing good to friends and evil to 
enemies. ' " It passes my understand- 
ing how he got at this crude deduction. 

( 5 ) He has provided “ a Socratic 
justification for Gandhiji's protest 
against the employment of violence 
against the Hurs of Sind, " but he has 
ignored my criticism of the efficacy of 
Gandhiji's satyagraha as employed 
against the Hurs. If we logically inter- 
pret Gandhiji, even a handful of 
goondas, well equipped with arms, 
would have at their mercy a whole 
army of Gandhiji's disciples ready with 
non-violent protests. If the goondas 
do not dare play these unsocial pranks, 
it is because they are afraid of the 
non-satyagrahi elements in that army 
and the violent reaction of the forces 
of law. 

(6 ) It is true that society is made 
up of individuals, and that the good 
life for individuals is the only proper 
goal for society. But, for that very 
reason, ths indlividnal needs to rec- 


ognise his social duties. An individual 
can rightly defend himself against 
violence by employing violence in 
return. But, if be is so minded, he^ 
may forgo violence in self-defence and 
bear the consequences. We can have 
nothing but praise for him for his com- 
plete self-abnegation. It is, however, 
a different matter when social stability 
is at stake. We shall then expect him 
to do his social duty, even if that 
involves the unpleasant task of doin^ 
violence. He has no right to mortgage 
away the interests of the social unit to 
which he belongs, as long as he is an 
organic pari of it and enjoys its protec- 
tion. It is only when he has so risen 
in the scale of self-realisation that he 
does not regard himself as a member 
of any social unit, that he knows no 
friends and no enemies, that his home 
is the four directions and his life above 
the life of duty — it is then that he can 
act freely, as he likes. He is the man 
of destiny and the master of his fate, 
who has broken all the bonds of empir- 
ical existence. We cannot judge him. 
But till then he cannot get away from 
his social duties, however unpleasant. 
It is a plain question to the Gandhian 
social philosophy, whether we can have 
a society based on no force whatsoever, 
whether that of the police or of the 
military. If we can have, then the 
utopia of all men's dreams is here and 
now, and there is no need to preach 
non-violence. 

( 7 ) The writer says, “ Because the 
soul is immortal, it does not follow 
that killing must be a joy and a duty 
...and is an additional proof of the 
immortality of the soul. ” It is strange 
that a philosophically trained mind 
should make this inference, or suppose 
U justified by anything in my article,- 
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( 8 ) The writer considers a bom 
*Kshairiya as something like a goonda 
and not a hero. But he admits that 
^Arfuna became a true Kshairiya 
thrdugh Sri Krishna’s philosophy. 

Inspired and taught by Krishna’s 
Philosophjr of Action, Arjuna, it is 
true, fought ; but without the fever of 
battle. ’’ Does he not give up his 
whole Gandhian philosophy here, 
according to which violence is never 
warranted ? The writer is simply echo- 
ing my thought in other words, that a 
true Kshatriya has a duty to fight when 
such action is demanded of him, and 
that this action is not inconsistent with 
the great teaching given by Sri Krishna 
in the Gita. 

( 9 ) If the independence which we 
have won is swaraj and not goonda raj, 
then why is Gandhiji disappointed at 
what is happening today ? The so- 
called satyagraha never was, and never 
is, in evidence anywhere in India. It 
is the international situation that has 
got us this freedom, more or less as a 
gift. What is happening today is an 
ironic commentary on what Mr. Nikam 
wrote, on August 15th, that India had 
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set an example to other dependent 
nations or to the Great Powers in their 
relations amongst themselves. 

( 10 ) To Gandhiji non-violence may 
be a Law of Nature. But we have yet 
to see this law in real operation in the 
literal and rigid form preached by 
Gandliiji. The so-called “ ' Copcmican 
revolution ’ in our knowledge of human 
nature and history ” is nowhere in 
evidence. It has simply not taken 
place. If the revolution docs take place 
in our hearts and in the heart of man- 
kind as such, then indeed there will be 
no need of violence; for the beast in 
man will have submitted to the reason 
in man. What we are actually witness- 
ing is too horrible to contemplate, and 
that in a country which is supposed to 
be the home of the revolution in ques- 
tion. We have need to pause and 
think. The game of non-violence may 
be over-played. It is a narrow and 
one-sided creed. No creed can fit all 
facts and all situations. We must re- 
turn to that catholic religion which 
can give us a balanced view of our 
duties. 

G. R. Malkani 


II 


Prof. N. A. Nikam in his contribu- 
tion to the correspondence columns of 
The Aryan Path for October 1947 has 
missed the very spirit of Shri Malkani’s 
article on this subject in the August 
number. Shri Malkani has nowhere 
said that Hinduism or any other relig- 
ion is based on violence. Nor does he 
state that it is a duty to start violence. 
All that Shri Malkani proves is that 
non-violence cannot always succeed 
and that it cannot be practised by 
everybody. Even Mahatma Gandhi 


has admitted that violence cannot be 
eliminated from life and that it has 
some moral place in human action. 

I do believe that where there is only n 
choice between cowardice and violence, 1 
would advise violence. 1 would rather have 
India resort to arms in order to defend her 
honour than that she should in a cowardly 
manner become or remain a helpless victim 
to her own dishonour. 

Our Government is actually follow- 
ing this precept of Mahatmaji in 
retaining police and army and building 
a better and bolder Bharat. 
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All confusion rises from lack of 
discrimination between the following 
forces : — 

( I ) Force used to violate the rights 
of others is agression. This is immoral. 

{2) Force used to exact what justly 
belongs to others is coercion. This also 
is immoral. 

(3) Force used for self-defence is 
moral and is called resistance. 

It would be but human to get angry 
and to fight if, before your very eyes, 
your sister was raped or your mother 
was murdered. “ Even a Buddha will 
get angry if slapped in the face often 
enough,” runs a Chinese proverb. Even 
Christ has not said what one should 
do next if the other cheek is smitten. 
Our Guru Gobindsing throws light on 
the problem in these immortal words ; 
“ There is a time to kill and there is a 
time to save life ; do that which duty 
dictates, looking to place and circum- 
stances.” You cannot preach Ahimsa 
on the battlefield, in the thick of the 
fight, to Havana or to a goonda. 
Ahimsa has its place in home and 
hospital and even there a slap and the 
Surgeon’s knife at the proper moment 
are necessary. 

Professor Nikam’s second argument 
is that Ahimsa is a Law of Nature. 
Then why did the peace-loving Tenny- 
son cry out : " Nature red in tooth 
and claw ” ? A Law of Nature cannot 
be set aside or destroyed by popular 
vote. We find everywhere that Life 
lives and thrives on Death. The shark 


lives by the death of fish as the lion 
lives by preying on animals. Evetf 
some flowers exist by the extinction of 
insects. One cannot be blind to these 
facts. Mahatmaji wrote in- Harijan on 
the preservation of fish for human 
consumption in order to combat this 
present famine. If we eat flesh to 
sustain life there is no harm and no 
violence. Immorality comes in only 
when we live to eat and enjoy fish, 
flesh and fowl. Eskimos who abjured 
meat would starve. 

Professor Nikam’s third argument, 
from the Gita, that " even a little of this 
dhartna saves us from great danger ” is 
best answered by Srivastaya in his 
article on “The Gita and War,” in 
The Modern Review for January 1946, 
where he quotes : “ He who doeth work 
in keeping with his own nature in- 
curreth no sin.” He points out that 
the Gita does not place the same ideal 
before everybody and that non-vio- 
lence cannot be practised in its purity 
by all. Nor is the Gita a war-monger’s 
gospel, preaching war for the sheer 
love of it. The Gita shows us how to 
adjust ourselves to outward situations 
by which we are inescapably confront- 
ed. Mahatma Gandhi is pushing the 
Gita to its logical conclusion, " to take 
the last step first ” — and this fallacy 
is committed by our brother Nikam 
also. 

H. L. Butani 

Indian Institute of Philosophy, 

Amalner. 



ENDS AND SAYINGS 


The tremendous field for social better- 
ment in India needs no brief. As the 
Bombay Premier, the Hon. Shri B. G. 
Kher, mentioned in inaugurating the 
lirst All-India Conference of Social 
Work, at Bombay on November 6th, 
we have, in addition to several age-old 
problems in common with other coun- 
tries, those due to recent social changes, 
the Western impact and otir great prob- 
lem of refugee rehabilitation. The 
idea of social work as a distinct field, 
clearly divided from political and eco- 
nomic reform was, he said, inappro- 
priate to the new concept of the State 
in which we wanted to live. The State 
was doing preventive social work of the 
highest magnitude in trying to abolish 
poverty, ignorance, drink, dirt and 
disease, though the instilling of the 
spirit of service in the minds of all 
connected with the Government was 
necessary. 

Society exists in the co-operation of individ- 
uals.... We must substitute for the attain- 
ment of individual welfare the ideal and the 
standard of social welfare .... We have to 
cultivate a new outlook by which whatever 
we do in practice of our career, .profession or 
business is in discharge of our social respon- 
sibilities. 

Some great thinkers, Shri Kher re- 
marked, held that political reforms 
could not effect much general better- 
ment unless large numbers of individ- 
uals undertook a radical and permanent 
transformation gt their personality. 


" jmds of vtrst 

And sayings of philosophers. " 
Huoibsas 

Shri Jamshed Nusserwanjee of Kara- 
chi, who presided at the Conference, 
stressed the necessity for total State 
planning and co-ordination if the 
country was to remain in peace and 
prosperity. “ Liberty ” could only be 
maintained by " equality and frater- 
nity. " The wealthy must be made to 
realise that parting with a portion of 
their wealth in taxes or duties to finance 
this “ total social work " was the safest 
way to safeguard the remaining portion 
of their capital. Social democracy, 
proclaimed the other day by Pandit 
Nehru at Allahabad as the ideal of this 
State was also the ideal of Pakistan. 
If this ideal could be fulfilled by \vill- 
ing co-operation, it would avoid chaos 
and struggle and safeguard capital 
sufficiently and more for the comfort- 
able needs of those who had it. If the 
fulfilment of the ideal had to be forced, 
he warned, “ it will not lead to Social 
Democracy but to Communism. " The 
great need today, he said, was the 
creative spiritual force that would 
result from many men and women 
dedicating themselves to a life of service, 
regardless of castes or creeds. 


Two of the speakers at this opening 
session of the All-India Conference of 
Social Work referred to the belief in 
Karma as having reconcile people to 
suffering, particularly, perhaps, to that 
of others. The Hon. Mr. M. C. Cbagla, 
in his Welcome Address, said that belief 
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in Karma and Kismet had had the un- 
fortunate effect of making Hindus and 
Muslims tolerate the country’s many 
social evils instead of recognising them 
as man-made and capable of being done 
away with by man. Dr. Jal F. Bulsara, 
Honorary General Secretary of the 
Conference, called Karma a “ nebulous 
theory." The widely prevalent mis- 
understanding of Karma is no doubt 
responsible for much of this acquies- 
cence in the disgraceful conditions 
under which millions in India eke out 
their existence. A right understanding 
of the doctrine would make it clear 
that, if today’s sufferings are the Karma 
of yesterday’s sins of commission and 
omission, tomorrow will be in terms of 
our present fulfilment of duty, includ- 
ing that to those weaker and poorer 
than ourselves. 


The Second All-India Writers’ Con- 
ference under the auspices of the P.E.N. 
All-India Centre was held at Ben- 
ares University from October 31st to 
November 4th, inclusive. A different 
President was elected for each day’s 
session. The President of the P.E.N. 
All-India Centre, Her Excellency Shri- 
mati Sarojini Naidu, presided the first 
day and gave the inaugural address. 
Dr. R. B. Saksena, Prime Minister of 
Bundi State, presided on the third day. 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, on the 
fourth, and Sophia Wadia on the second 
and the fifth. 

Besides Indian writers from different 
parts of the country and many language 
areas, numerous Foreign Delegates 
attended and several gave significant 
messages. These included the Italian 
Consul-General at Bombay, Dr. Mario 
Orsini Ratto, who said that the true 


rulers in his land of poetry and culture 
had been the great artists and men * 
of letters; Monsieur Claude Joumot, 
French Cultural Attach^, who stressed 
the long interest of France, in Indian 
culture; and Mr. P. Manford-Hansen, 
Denmark’s representative, who said 
“ We have in common the belief in 
freedom, humanity and love. " 

The adjuration of " Ithuriel ’’ in his 
" Looking Around ’’ columns in The 
Free Press Journal of 3rd November 
to the writers in conference at Benares 
to spread the doctrine of love and 
tolerance, augmenting the efforts of 
Gandhiji among " the Indian people, 
who live on the borders of literary con- 
sciousness, ’’ was fulfilled at Benares. 

In the inaugural address, as befitted 
a gathering under the auspices of the 
P. E. N., which has the promotion of 
friendliness among writers as its pri- 
mary object, fraternity was the key- 
note struck— a key-note sustained in 
feeling and expression throughout the 
Conference. Shrimati Sarojini Devi 
pleaded for the shedding of narrow 
complexes, including an exclusive na- 
tionalism. “ The writer, ’’ she declared, 

*' should be an eternal reconciler, ’’ 
and; " Literature should be dedicated 
to life. ’’ 

In the address on ‘* The P. E. N., 
What It Is and Its Work in India, ’’ 
in which Sophia Wadia brought out 
the broad, non-political basis of the 
P. E. N., she drew attention to the 
resolution passed at the recent Zurich 
session of ^the International P. £. N. 
Congress confirming P. E. N. Members’ 
obligation to work to dispel race, class 
and national hatreds and champion 
the ideal of one humanity living in 
peace in one world. , 
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Among outstanding addresses were 
►Dr, C. Kunhan Raja's on "The At- 
titude of Classical and Modern Writers 
to 'the Fundamental Values of Life," 
br 'Mulk Raj Anand’s on " The Rdlc 
of English in Independent India, " 
those by Mr. K. G. Saiyidain on " Free- 
dom of Expression ’’ and by K. Sri- 
nivasan on " Journalism and Litera- 
‘ ture," the papers in a symposium on 
"The Cultural Unity of India,” and 
the progress reports on the leading 
fndian literatures. 

Dr. Anand’s address evoked lively 
reactions and discussion but the very 
fact that writers from all parts of India 
can exchange views intelligibly only 
through the common medium of English 
bears its own witness to the folly of 
precipitate attempts to weaken one of 
the most effective binding forces among 
ourselves and between India and other 
countries at a time when these are 
needed as never before. 

Shri Saiyidain's paper, extracts from 
which were read, in his absence, while 
demanding freedom of the artist as 
indispensable to genuine democracy, 
no less than to the perfection of his 
art, emphasised the artistic and social 
conscience of the individual as the final 
arbiter of what is to be written. 

Speaking on the threat of reportage 
to creative writing Shri K. Srinivasan 
pointed out that much of the world's 
treasure of creative literature— the lay, 
the ballad, the narrative and the epic 
— had " started as reporting, but with 
freer scope to the teller’s fancy. ’’ If, 
with tlie rise of contemporary reporting 
all those exquisite forms of poetry had 
been choked, not a little of the work 
of special correspondents had attained 
authentic rank as creative writing— 
not, be it noted, creative of " facts, ” 


as in propaganda, which quickly showed 
itself up. Journalism and Literature, 
he concluded, were really one. 

Their chief purpose is to universalise the 
particular— to add to the individual con- 
sciousness, to augment knowledge, to apread 
information, to share emotions and to quick- 
en sympath y. Literature does it across time ; 
Journalism does it across space. Journalism 
has taken on its own giant slioulders the 
burden so long carried by creative writing 
on the reporting side. 

While the attendance at the Benares 
Conference reflected to some extent 
the general malaise, the fact that the 
Conference plans were not laid aside 
under the prevailing stress of circum- 
stance but were quietly carried to a 
modest success makes its own reassur- 
ing contribution to the present situa- 
tion. 


Faith in co-operation as " the only 
true and just economic basis of soci- 
ety” was reaffirmed in a Resolution 
unanimously passed at the meeting held 
by Bombay co-operators on November 
1st to celebrate All-India Co-operators’ 
Day. 

Co-operation, offering a peaceful 
meeting-ground for capitalism and so- 
cialism, promises through co-ordinated 
production and equitable distribution 
to raise the general economic level in 
an orderly, progressive manner. And 
the great principles of co-operation, as 
Shri G. P. Murdeswar declared in his 
opening speech, hold immense possibil- 
ities for [moral as well as material 
improvement. 

Shrimati Pupul Jayakar, in moving 
the Resolution, dwelt on the import- 
ance of co-operation with its tolerance 
and universality in cementing, in these 
days of flssiparous forces, the bonds of 
faith and universal brotherhood. 
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Co-operation, as Sir Janardan Madan 
pointed out in his Presidential Address 
had triumphantly survived the de< 
pression of the '30*8 but was still far 
from its goal. It aimed at the reshap* 
ing of the economic system in its en- 
tirety but had not shown in India 
(where it has been at work for over 
forty years ) the vitality which it had 
elsewhere. 

This is surprising, since co-operation 
is the very basis of India’s tradition- 
al village economy. Perhaps official 
patronage 'rendered the Co-operative 
Movement suspect in subject India. 
Now, however, it should enable us to 
go forward in free India by leaps and 
bounds, as the people are more and 
more educated in its advantages. But 
that education depends largely on the 
^honorary workers to whom the Move- 
ment owes much of what it has achiev- 
ed. The dearth of younger honorary 
workers, referred to by Shri Murdeswar, 
is not a hopeful sign, either for the 
Co-operative Movement or for our 
country. The slogan *' No salvation 
without co-operation, ” given in Dewan 
Bahadur H. L. Kaji’s message for the 
occasion, is profoundly true. 

Sir Janardan Madan recalled the 
warning of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture: “If co-operation fails, 
there will fail the best hope of rural 
India." We would go further and 
paraphrase this as “If the spirit of 
co-operation fails, there will fail the 
best hope of the world. ’’ 


The record of democracy elsewhere 
has its particular appositeness for India, 
struggling with the framing of its own 
Constitution, as the Hon. Mr. Justice 
M. C. Chagla pointed out in preading 
over the lecture on “Successes and 


Failures of American Democracy, " 
which Dr. John Haynes Holmes of New* 
York, an interview with whom appears 
elsewhere in these pages, gave at ‘the 
Bombay University on November ‘^th. 
Dr. Holmes brought out that the U.S. A.< 
after the first post-Revolutidn. govern- 
ment had fallen to pieces, paralysed by 
the veto power, had solved the problem 
of political democracy, establishing a 
free and almost classless society of free 
men. A large measure of unity had 
been achieved, leaving out of account 
the 14,000,000 Negroes, the denial of 
their admission on equal terms to a 
free society constituted a standing blot 
upon American democracy. 

But if political liberty had been 
achieved, if the problem of production 
had also been brilliantly solved, the 
economic problem, the problem of dis- 
tribution had not been. Dr. Holmes 
held that it could not be solved as long 
as America retained the capitalistic 
system. Socialism, a co-operative 
system, was the only solution, he declar- 
ed. Scandinavian countries had proved 
it possible to reconcile Socialism and 
individual liberty, through public 
ownership, control and direction on a 
large scale, voluntary co-operative 
societies of consumers and producers, 
and the recognition and protection of 
small business enterprises. 

But, he emphasised. Socialism was 
the opposite of Communism which, 
while giving economic equality denied 
freedom, considered in Russia as a 
“ bourgeois virtue, " a lesson which 
many a freedom-loving young Indian 
enthusiast for Communism needs to 
take to heart. Americans, Dr. Holmes 
said, hated totalitarianism, whether of 
the Right or of the Left. Democracy 
everywhere, he declared, was up against 
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toUlitarianism. TotaUtaHanbm was 
on the march, while democracy was 
shuffling. It had to compete with 
totalitarianism in making the people 
^afipy and contented. Democracy had 
to find a convincing formulation and 
to prove* it could establish a juster 
society. 

Penal reform is a pressing need in 
India and Gandhiji did well to refer to 
It at his prayer gathering on October 
26th when he urged that jails should 
function as hospitals. 

The theory that crime is a sign of a 
diseased mind is not new. Butler 
adopted it in his utopia, Erewhon, 
where sufferers from moral ailments 
receive sympathy and remedial treat- 
ment while bodily ailments are dealt 
with as sternly as we deal with crime. 
There is a danger of weakening the 
sense of individual responsibility in the 
fundamentally mistaken theory that 
men do wrong because they cannot 
help it ; but society itself stands in the 
dock besjide each prisoner to whose 
downfall economic and social conditions 
have contributed. Gandhiji said : 

No one committed crime for the fun of it« 
It was a sign of a diseased mind. The causes 
ol a particular disease should be investigated 
and removed. They need not have palatial 
buildings when their jails become hospitals. 
No country could afiord that, much less could 
a poor country like India. But the outlook 
of the jail stafi should be that of physicians 
in a hospital. 

There is no doubt that a humane 
and sympathetic attitude on the part 
of jail officials would go far towards 
making imprisonment reformatory, ra- 
ther than punitive. Vindictiveness can 
play no part in a humane penolc^. 


Among the many constructive ideas 
in the Preudential Address which 
Mr. K. G. Saiyidain, Educational 
Adviser to the Bombay Government* 
delivered at the Edu<»tional Cmtfer- 
ence, Poona, on November 7th, none 
were more important than those on 
adult education and communal har- 
mony. In China, he pointed out, 
“ adult education " was called " social 
education, appropriately, because it 
was adult education, " generously con- 
ceived, imaginatively planned and 
vigorously executed, “which had to 
play the central part in providing a 
full, significant and happy life for the 
masses to whom the world of the mind 
was a closed book and whose lives to- 
day were “ drab and barren, dominated 
by poverty, ignorance, disease and 
cultural apathy. ” 

Mr. Saiyidain characterised the 
schemes sponsored in the past for adult 
education as “meanly inadequate." 
The belief, conscious or unconscious, 
that " anything is good enough for the 
masses " had to be fought against. 

For, nothing, literally nothing, U morn im- 
perative and more essential than giving the 
ordinary people the vision of the " good life “ 
and paving the way ior their admittance 
to it. 

The immediate pressing problem of 
communal harmony is one with which 
adult education no less than the edu- 
cation of the young is bound up. 

For, what will it avail us to have the most 
adequate and efficient educational eystem 
( or social or economic system for that matter ) 
if the minds and emotions of people remain 
so dangerously unednoated that tboy would 
throw away all moral values and restraints 
in an emergent situation ? 

Educators were the natural custo- 
dians of moral valms and as such mhst 
condemn equally aU excesses and in* 
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lustices by whomsoever committed, 
<Nd)ile labouring with patience and faith 
to build in their pupils' minds such 
noble values that 

thsy may grow op into men and women of 
fnod'wiU and charity, liking and disliking 
poople not (or the colour of their akin or the 
ftbape of their nose, or the geography of their 
hirtb or the labels of their race or community, 
but beeauae of (heir personal qualities. 


The triumph of the people of Mysore 
State in securing assent to their de- 
mand for a responsible government is 
a triumph for the democratic principle. 
The facts that the new popular ministry 
which took office on October 24* is 
of a composite character, that it is 
pledged to work for the common weal, 
and that it entered on its duties with 
a high sense of responsibility and of 
magnanimity arc all good auguries. 
The Chief Minister, Shri K. C. Reddy, 
who declared that a new order had 
begun for Mysore, reminded a large 
public audience that it was well at 
this hour of jubilation to realise their 
great responsibility also. He pleaded 
for a new bond of love and unity 
between the people and the members 
of the Government, and reminded his 
audience *' that the supreme virtue was 
to forget and forgive. ” The Bombay 
Ckronide quotes the reassuring state- 
ment of another new Minister, Shri K. 
T. Bhasliyam, that 

they would work in the comiog days (or the 
removal of social and economic evils, the 
development of a high standard of culture 
and civilisation based on truthfulness in pri- 
vate as in ptablic life, and the fostering of 
brotherhood both at home and abroad, which 
constituted the substance of honour and 
happineaa of people. 

There ts no power that does not 
carry with it a coriesponcUng respon- 


sibility to the moral law and ultimately 
to the people upon whom, in the last 
analysis, the sanction of all forms of 
Government rests. Responsibility* to 
the Legislature is a convenient device 
of modern democracy for insuring the 
peaceful operation of the pedple’s will. 
It is hoped that the pattern set by 
Mysore State will be 'followed in an 
increasing number of those Indian 
States where the anachronism of an 
arbitrary rule persists. 


The rejuvenation of the ancient art 
and craftsmanship of India is among 
the aims of Silpi, an illustrated art 
journal on original lines which in 
August entered its second year. Pub- 
lished monthly from Mount Road, 
Madras, and admirably edited by Shri 
V. R. Chitra and Shri T. N. Srlnivasan, 
Silpi has succeeded in bringing togeth- 
er a number of very interesting studies 
with the aim not only of enlarging the 
artistic outlook of its readers but also 
of creating an impulse towards artistic 
impression where it had not existed 
before and bringing to light unknown 
talent. The latest October issue brings 
a valuable contribution on "The 
Indian Temple ” by Ananda Coomara- 
swamy. 

Indians’ artistic taste, at least in 
the cities, deteriorated under foreign 
influence in the last century but a 
renaissance is in progress and to it 
Silpi may rightly claim to be contribut- 
ing in some degree. Art is one of the 
dialects of the universal language of 
beauty. Wisdom was rather with the 
Chinese prdverb-makers than with 
those who decry art as non-utilitarian. 
The Chinese have a proverb: "If you 
have two loaves, sell one and buy a 
lily. ” 






